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INTRODUCTION TO VOL. II. 


THE previous volume of the History of India 
comprised an introductory sketch of the Vedic 
period, and a condensed version of the Maha 
Bharata. The present volume comprises a similar 
version of the Ramayana, together with a detailed 
review of what is termed, somewhat arbitrarily, the 
Brahmanice age. 

The Ramiyana is the second of the two famous 
Epies, which have been justly regarded by Sanskrit 
scholars, and by the people of India generally, as 
the great national treasuries of the traditions and 
legends of the Hindtis. They are indeed the re- 
positories of all that has been preserved of Vedic 
ideas and institutions, as well as the expression of 
that later Brahmanical system, which forms the 
basis of the existing religion and civilization of the 
masses, ramifying as it does more or less throughout 
the entire body of Iindt literature. In the author- 
itative language of the learned Professor T. Gold- 
stiicker, ‘‘the Mahd Bharata is the source of all the 
Puranas, the Purana emphatically so called.”* But 


1 Westminster Review, April, 1868. The author must acknowledge his sense 
of the kindness and liberality which so eminent a Sanskrit scholar as Puo- 
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the Ramayana differs very considerably in character 
and scope from the Mah& Bhérata. The main tra- 
ditions of both Epics are decidedly Vedic, but they 
appear to belong to totally different periods. The 
story of the war of Bharata refers to the very dawn 
of Hindu history, when the Aryan invaders had 
only reached the upper courses of the Ganges and 
Jumnd4, and when the plains of Hindustan were a 
terra incognita to be converted by the later Brahman- 
ical compilers into a land of myths and fables. The 
main tradition of the Ramayana refers, on the other 
hand, to a comparatively recent period of Aryan 
conquest, when an Aryan empire had been established 
in Oude, and when Vedie rites and institutions had 
advanced from the Punjab, or land of five rivers, 
into the very heart of Hindustan. Moreover, the 
Rdmayana comprises four distinct phases of religion 
and civilization. First, there is an old Kshatriya 
tradition, replete with Vedic ideas and institutions, 
of the exile of Rama from the Raj of Ayodhya, or 
Oude; and the incidents of this portion of the nar- 
rative must be referred to a much later date than 
the patriarchal and barbarous age of the war of 
Bharata, although still belonging to the Vedic or 
pre-Brahmanic period. Secondly, there is a yet 
more modern Brahmanical tradition of a Rama, who 
apparently flourished as the champion of the Brah- 
manical Linga-worshippers of the Dekhan against 
the Rakshasas of the peninsula of India and island 


fessor Goldstiicker has displayed in reviewing the labours of one, who lays no 
claim to philological learning, but strictly confines himself to historical investiga- 
tion and criticism. As regards the Puranas gencrally, however, it will be seen, 
from the opening chapter of the Brahmanic period in the present volume, that 
they have by no means been neglected by the author. 
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of Ceylon; and the incidents of this portion of the 
narrative must be referred to the Brahmanic or post- 
Vedic age. Thirdly, there is a Buddhist element, 
inasmuch as the so-called Radkshasas were evidently 
Buddhists; and it will be seen, notably. in the case 
of a casuist named Javali, that Buddhist doctrines 
are mooted in the presence of the Rama of the Dek- 
han, for the purpose of being refuted by that Brah- 
manical warrior. Fourthly, there is a religious 
element, belonging to the age of Brahmanical re- 
vival; an age when the Brahmans set up the god 
Vishnu as a higher conception of deity than the old 
Vedic devatas, and represented the Rama of the two 
traditions as an incarnation or avatar of that spiritual 
divinity. 

Here it may be explained that the ancient history 
of India is divisible into four great religious eras, 
namely, the Vedic, the Brahmanic, the Buddhist, 
and the Brahmanic revival. First, the Vedic period 
was a joyous age of Swayamvaras and Aswamedhas, 
when Agni, Indra, and other personifications of 
spiritual existences, were propitiated with feasts and 
invoked with the enthusiastic hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. Secondly, the Brahmanic period was a 
gloomy sacerdotal age, in which the feasts of the 
Kshatriyas were converted into sacrifices for the 
atonement of sins against Brahmanical law; and in 
which divine worship was reduced to a system of 
austerities and meditations upon the Supreme Spirit 
as Brahma; whilst the Brahmans appeared as a 
great ecclesiastical hierarchy, and established that 
hateful priestly dominion which still continues to 
debase the mind and soul of the Hindu, and renders 
a foreign rule a necessity to the people at large. 
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Thirdly, the Buddhist period was characterized by 
the advent of SAkya Muni as Buddha, and the rapid 
spread of his peculiar dogmas, that existence was an 
evil to gods and men; and that there was no deliver- 
ance of the soul from the vortex of successive trans- 
migrations, excepting by the annihilation of the 
passions, and the hushing of the spirit into an 
eternal rest of dreamy and contemplative repose.’ 
Lastly, we have the period of Brahmanical revival ; 
an age when the Brdhmans seem to have abandoned 
the unpopular worship of their god Brahma, and to 
have invoked the aid of the old national gods and 
heroes of the Vedic Aryans against the practical 
atheism of Buddha, by severally representing Rama 
and Krishna as incarnations of the Supreme Being 
who was named Vishnu. 

Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, appears 
to have flourished in the age of Brahmanical revival ; 
and the main object of his poem is to blacken the 
character of the Buddhists, and to represent Rama 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. Before, however, 
attempting to explain the particular phase of re- 
ligious belief which existed in the age when the 
Ramayana was composed, it may be as well to 
glance at the general development of religious ideas 
in India. The earliest stage in the development of 





Td ® The Buddhist period cannot be clearly separated, either from the Brahmanic 
period which partly preceded it, or from the period of Brahmanical revival which 
partly succeeded it. Indeed, it will be seen in the so-called history of the Brah- 
manic age, which forms a portion of the present volume, that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism flourished side by side. It may, however, be gathered from the 
traditions connected with the life of Sakya Manu that the worship of Brahma 
preceded the Buddhist heresy ; and consequently it has been found convenient tu 
ioe peas a of the old Brahmanical period, whilst it wag still 
repiete Wi edie ideas institut) 5 

Buddhist crucible. and institutions, and before it had passed through 
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the religious instinct in the human race appears to 
be the worship of the elements, such as fire, water, 
and wind, which in their various manifestations con- 
tribute so much to the general well-being of man, as 
well as to his occasional injury. As, however, indi- 
vidual experience advances, the religious worship 
extends to every conceivable thing, visible or in- 
visible, which has been seen or imagined by the 
untutored mind; and such objects are personified or 
spiritualized, and propitiated with offerings of food 
and drink, and other simple gratifications. Gradu- 
ally, as men separate into families and tribes, they 
adopt family and tribal gods, which may ultimately 
become the deities of nations and empires. Mean- 
time the exaggerated language of the bards, who 
praise their Chief as the Raja of Rajas, and their 
Deity as the God of gods, engenders the idea of 
monotheism; and this idea rapidly assumes the 
form of a substantive conception as it becomes 
blended with the idea of a universal ruler. But 
having reached this point, the idea of monotheism is 
apt to fade away in the progress of human thought 
into a@ mere abstract conception of the Creator of 
the universe, the invisible Soul which pervades all 
things and animates all things. ‘This is a critical 
period in the development of monotheism. 5o long 
as the idea of deity is blended with that of a su- 
preme ruler, who is invested with human sympathies 
and national associations, so long his worshippers 
will pray to him for all the good things of this Infe, 
as children would address a father. But the mere 
abstract idea of a Supreme Deity as the Soul of the 
universe, can only be apprehended by the philo- 
sophic few; and is so devoid of all human interest, 
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that it may be approached with childlike awe, but 
will never be addressed in the language of devotional 
fervour. A link is wanting between the human and 
the divine; a deity incarnate in man, who is in- 
vested with sufficient humanity to sympathize with 
the sorrows and aspirations of human beings, and at 
the same time so nearly allied to deity that he can 
mediate between the human race and the Almighty 
Father. 

Such were the conditions of the age in which 
Valmiki composed the Ramayana. During the 
Vedic period religious ideas had been gravitating 
towards monotheism, in connection either with the 
worship of Indra as the sovereign of the gods, or 
with the worship of the Sun as the Supreme Soul. 
In the Brahmanic age the notion of a Supreme Soul 
had reached the form of an abstract idea, which was 
identified with Brahma, who appears to have been 
the peculiar god of the Brahmans. But this idea of 
Brahma was divested of all those human sympathies 
and historical associations which were connected 
with the adoration of Indra; and utterly failed to 
kindle those glorious emotions of nature-worship 
which were poured forth in the daily invocations to 
the Sun. The great truth was unknown, or alto- 
gether ignored, that it is as impossible to adore the 
ideal of deity, as it is to adore the ideal of female 
beauty, excepting through the medium of the con- 
erete. The worship of an abstract idea like that 
of Brahma could thus excite neither enthusiasm 
nor devotion. The human element was altogether 
wanting. 

At this juncture Buddhism stepped in with its 
peculiar dogma, that existence was only another 
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name fur pain and sorrow. Sdékya Muni, the new 
prophet of Buddhism, appeared as an embodiment 
of universal benevolence, deeply moved with com- 
passion for suffering humanity, and pointing out the 
only way by which the soul could be delivered from 
the vortex of successive transmigrations, and obtain 
eternal rest. Buddhism thus supplied those human 
sympathies which were wanting to the worship of 
Brahma. It denounced the caste system, and ad- 
mitted Sudras, as well as twice-born men, into the 
ranks of the priesthood. It thus effected an easy 
conquest over the worship of Brahma, and for cen- 
turies was the dominant faith in Hindustan. The 
Bréhmans vainly attempted to supply the missing 
link between man and deity by representing their 
ancient sages as incarnations of Brahma, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma; beings who had emanated 
from the Supreme Soul as Athene had sprung from 
the intellect of Zeus. But the haughty Kshatriya, 
the wealthy Vaisya, and the oppressed Sudra, appear 
to have been alike estranged from the Brahmans. 
The worship of ancient sages had no charm for men 
who were busily engaged in the practical duties of 
life; and thus the worship of the Supreme Soul 
rapidly resolved itself into a metaphysical dream. 

It was at this epoch that the Brahmans called in 
the aid of the gods of the Rig-Veda, and even the 
gods of the aboriginal races and ancient heroes of 
the Kshairiyas, as their allies against the power of 
Buddha. Men had apparently grown weary of the 
practical atheism of the Buddhists, and yearned 
after the worship of their time-honoured deities. 
Moreover Buddhism proved to be a religion for 
monks and not for soldiers; and the time came 
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when the Kshatriyas, the descendants of the old 
Vedic Aryans, began to scoff at the Buddhist men- 
dicant, and to engage in schemes of war and con- 
quest. Meantime the struggle between the Brah- 
man and the Buddhist, aggravated by the religious 
hate of centuries, burst forth into religious wars and 
persecutions of the burning and destroying type. 
But the story of this period still remains for investi- 
gation. . It will suffice to say here that no records 
remain of the great conflict, save the charred relics 
of Buddhist cities and monasteries, and a few vague 
traditions that in days of old the Buddhists of Hin- 
dustan and the Dekhan were driven beyond the 
seas to Burmah and Ceylon. 

When this great conflict was nearly over, and 
when religious and political ideas in India were in 
a state of revolutionary chaos, Valmski appears to 
have composed his immortal poem of the Ramdéyana. 
The frame-work of his story, as already indicated, 
was an old Vedic legend of the exile of a Rama who 
flourished in Hindustan, combined with a later nar- 
rative of the exploits of a Bralimanic champion of 
the same name, who had helped to drive the Bud- 
dhists out of the Dekhan. The people of the south, 
by whose assistance this Rama of the Dekhan had 
achieved his conquest, were popularly regarded as 
so many Monkeys and Bears, but Valmiki raised 
them to the rank of divine beings. In like manner 
the hostile Buddhists were declared to be Rakshasas 
or demons; and were identified with the RAkshasas 
or evil spirits of old Vedic tradition. Meantime 
Rama was raised to the highest rank of deity as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

The conception of Vislmu, as it presents itself to 
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the mind of the Hindu, is one of the most important 
of all the religious ideas that have ever been formed 
by the people of India. An old Vedic personitica- 
tion, known as Vishnu, which was more or less con- 
nected with the primitive worship of the Sun, was 
invested with the attributes of the Supreme Spirit ; 
and the most famous of the national heroes, such as 
R4ma and Krishna, and even the most popular of 
the old animal gods cf the pre-Aryan races, such as 
the fish, the tortoise, the boar, and the lion, were 
associated with the worship of this Supreme Being 
by being represented as incarnations or avatars of 
the great god Vishnu. The complicated mythological 
system connected with the worship of Vishnu through 
his ten incarnations, will be treated in the third and 
concluding volume of the present history. It will 
suffice to state here that the idea which pervades the 
Ramayana of Valmiki is that Rdma is an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, who was sent into the world at the 
earnest entreaty of the Vedic deities, to deliver the 
Brahmans from the oppressions of the Buddhists or 
Rakshasas. The plan of the Epic will be found 
simple enough; and it will be seen that the presence 
of supernatural details furnishes the same clue to the 
discovery of what is and what is not Vedic tradition, 
as it does in the story of the Maha Bharata. The 
success of the attempt of Valmiki to set up a god- 
man as a representative of the Supreme Being will 
of course be questioned by the European, who 
peruses the poem free from all the subjective in- 
fluences of hereditary teaching and superstitious 
fear; but it cannot be denied by those who are 
aware that a bundred millions of human beings are 
imbued with an unquestioning faith in the divinity 
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of Rama, and the firm belief that. such faith in the 
heart, accompanied by the frequent invocation of 
the holy name of Rdéma, is sufficient to secure eternal 
happiness for the soul in the heaven of Vishnu. . 
But although the historical student may find it 
necessary to analyze the process by which the 
national traditions of Rama have been converted 
into vehicles for the promulgation of a theological 
and ecclesiastical system, it by no means follows that 
the author of the Ramayana is to be regarded as a 
mere priestly impostor. On the contrary, the same 
high religious purpose, which characterizes other 
great Epics such as those of Homer and Milton, is 
fully expressed in the Ramayana of Valm{fki. Here 
it may be remarked that the ordinary conception of 
the Epic, as an elaborate narrative in elevated 
poetry, in which free scope may be given to the 
imagination so long as a moral or religious end be 
kept in view, has led to a very imperfect estimate of 
the important part which has been played by the 
Iliad and Paradise Lost in the history of religious 
development. The true Epic is the creation of the 
bard who can elevate his intellect and imagination 
far above the jarring conflicts of his generation, and 
afford consolation to the soul in those eras of re- 
ligious and political revolution, when the progress 
of human affairs seems entirely opposed to all ideas 
of a divine government of the universe of being. 
Such was the age of Milton, and such appears to 
have been the age alike of Homer and of V4lmiki. 
The object of these three immortal bards thus 
appears to have been to exhibit and reconcile the 
relations between man and deity in accordance with 
the current religicus belief of the ages in which they 
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respectively flourished. It has already been shown 
that the religious yearnings which are common to 
every race and creed, namely, the passionate long- 
ing to acquaint deity with our sufferings and sor- 
rows, and to induce deity to take a direct and 
intelligent interest in our well-being, can never be 
satisfied with any monotheism, which takes the form 
of an abstract idea. But the Iliad, the Paradise 
Lost, and the Ramayana have each furnished in 
turn a solution of the great religious enigma, the 
relations between God and man. The conception 
of these relations differs widely in each case, in- 
asmuch as each one drew his theological ideas 
and personifications from a different mythological 
system. But still the same underlying conviction 
seems to have been common to all three, that a 
necessity existed for reconciling the ways of God to 
man. In the days of Homer the Greeks appear 
to have invoked and propitiated the Olympic deities 
much after the fashion in which the Vedic Aryans 
invoked and propitiated the personified gods of the 
Rig-Veda. Accordingly in dealing with the tale of 
Troy, which had apparently inflicted so much 
misery on Greek and Trojan, the popular mind was 
consoled by the representation that all the deities of 
Hellas had taken an active part in the events which 
preceded and accompanied the siege; and that all 
the sufferings and sorrows, which were associated 
with that contest, were to be ascribed to the warm 
interest which was taken by the national deities in 
the proceedings of the national heroes. Milton we 
know to have been cast upon an evil age, in which 
the religious mind found no cousolation save what 
was to be derived from a living faith in Christianity. 
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The bard of Paradise Lost must have perceived that 
the Commonwealth had failed to save the nation 
from civil and religious oppression ; and to his pure 
mind the restoration of the Stuarts must have been 
a restoration of the rule of the sons of Belial. Under 
such circumstances the Christian bard naturally 
sought to justify the ways of God to man, not by 
introducing the action of Deity into history, but by 
reproducing, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
Epic poetry, the sacred legends which were associ- 
ated with the expulsion of the evil angels, the 
creation and fall of man, and the final redemption 
of the human race. The task accomplished by 
Valmiki was somewhat different. Like Homer, he 
drew the groundwork of his Epic from national 
traditions, and his divine personages from a national 
Pantheon ; but he had to reproduce Vedic traditions 
in a Brahmanical dress, and to represent the human 
actions of Rama as the divine actions of the in- 
carnation of Vishnu. It will also be remarked that 
there is a considerable change in the deification as 
it appears in the story of the exile of Rama of 
Ayodhya, and in the story of the conquests of Rama 
of the Dekhan. Im the narrative of the exile the 
Vedic element predominates with its horse-sacrifices 
and Swayamvaras; and whilst the language and 
incidents have been Brahmanized throughout with 
considerable skill, the deification of the hero is arti- 
ficial and unsatisfactory. Rdma is indeed repre- 
sented as a Hindu model of a good son and true 
husband, but “not as a high ideal of youthful deity. 
Indeed the interest of this portion of the Rd A 

méayana 
turns almost entirely upon the mere human details, 
such as the picture of the city of Ayodhyé, the 
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Aswamedha which resulted in the birth of Rama 
and his brethren, the marriage of Rama and Sité, 
the claim of Rama to the succession on the throne, 
and the intrigues of his mother-in-law Kaikeyi by 
which those claims were set aside, and he himself 
condemned to many years’ banishment in the jungle. 
The subsequent narrative of Rama’s conquest of 
Lanka is altogether of a different character. Here 
the human element almost disappears, and it is 
difficult to arrive at even glimpses of historical truth 
beneath the confused overgrowth of fable and ex- 
aggeration. Moreover the character of Rama of the 
Dekhan appears to have differed widely from that 
of Rama of Ayodhyé. The Dekhan hero was 
apparently a champion of the Brahmans, but he 
was evidently cruel and unscrupulous in the attain- 
ment of his ends; and the bard vuften appears to 
labour under the feeling that it is necessary to 
explain away the conduct of this Rama, and he does 
not always succeed in the attempt. The deification 
of the Rama of the Dekhan is wild and fantastic, 
the product of a superstitious and oppressed age, 
when the popular mind could find no hope for relief 
excepting in the conception of a frendly warrior, 
invested with supernatural power and possessed of 
supernatural weapons. The reckless introduction 
of fabulous details tends to confirm the theory that 
the tradition of the exile and that of the conquest 
originated from different sources. Thus it is possi- 
ble that the wanderings of years could carry a hero 
from Ayodhya to Ceylon, as it has carried Hindu 
pilgrims for generations; but the notion of carry- 
ing back a warrior and his conquering army from 
Ceylon to Ayodhy& was more than the Hindt bard 
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could explain away. Consequently the conception 
was introduced of a large chariot, which moved 
through the air at the will of its driver, and passed 
like a winged city from the straits of Manaar to the 
banks of the Gogra. It is also curious to notice 
that the main plot of this latter tradition, namely, 
the abduction of Sité and the siege of Lanka, bears 
a strong resemblance to the abduction of Helen and 
the siege of Troy ; saving that whilst the purity of 
the Hindu heroine was testified by the gods, and 
she was even then abandoned in the jungle on mere 
suspicion, the Spartan heroine yielded to every 
temptation, and was even then received back with 
favour by her first husband. Again, the war be- 
tween Rdma and the Rakshasas bears a similar 
resemblance to that war between the good and evil 
angels, which finds expression in Paradise Lost; 
and which appears to have been borrowed from 
those ancient legends of the war between Iran and 
‘Turan, good and evil, light and darkness, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, which still linger in the primitive 
traditions of the Zoroastrian era. 

The abridged version of the Ramayana now 
presented to the public is not derived exclusively 
from the poem of Valm{ki, and indeed it is scarcely 
likely that the story of R4ma’s conquests, as related 
by VAlm{fki, could ever be rendered acceptable to 
European readers, nor is such a process necessary 
for historical purposes. There are three Ramayanas 
which are supposed to have been respectively the 
works of Valmiki, Tulsee Dass, and Vyasa. The 
Ramayana of V4lm{ki, as translated by Messrs Carey 
and- Marshman,* from the commencement of the 
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3 The best. thanks of the author are due to Mr George Smith of Serampore 
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poem to the abduction of Sita by Rdvana, has been 
adopted with some revisions and modifications as 
the basis of the greater part of the present con- 
densed version. The remainder is given in brief 
outline from the Bengali version. Moreover a few 
extracts have been introduced in the text from what 
is understood to be the north-western version, which 
furnish particulars not to be found in the poem of 
Valmiki, respecting the early life, education, and 
marriage of Rama, and serve to illustrate the more 
modern ideas upon these subjects, which are current 
amongst the Hindus.* Again, throughout the present 
version considerable extracts have been added in 
the form of foot-notes from the work which is 
popularly ascribed to Vyasa, and which is known 
as the Adhy-dtma Ramayana. These extracts will 
be found valuable from the light which they throw 
upon the modern belief in the deity of Rama; but 
this important point will form a subject of further 
discussion in the third and concluding volume.°® 
The so-called history of the Brahmanic age, 
which occupies a large portion of the present volume, 
requires a few words of explanation. The previous 
volume opened witha sketch of the Vedic period, 
which, although somewhat brief, really contained all 


for having kindly furnished him with a considerable number of sheets of Carey and 
Marshman’s translation which had been printed but never published. 

4 For this portion of the work I am much indebted to the assistance of the 
same young Sanskrit scholar, Baboo Obenash Chunder Ghose, who had helped me 
with the Mahé Bh4rata. The young Baboo aided me in making a tolerably full 
translation, which has been subsequently filtered down to suit European tastes. 

5 For the use of this Adhyatma R&mfyana I am indebted to Mr Alonzo 
Money of the Bengal Civil Service, who has in his possession a beautiful manu- 
script translation illustrated with native pictures, which appears to have been 
made about the end of the last century, and which for some months was kindly 
placed at my disposal. 
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the results which could be gathered from really Vedic 
sources ; 1n other words, from the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, so far as they had been translated by the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson. So far this sketch of the Ve- 
dic age served in some measure as a test wherewith to 
trace out such Vedic elements as could be discovered 
in the Epics, and to separate them from the Brah- 
manical interpolations with which they were closely 
intertwined. In the present history of the Brahmanic 
age this process has been carried much farther ; and 
consequently it will be found to throw a reflex light 
upon the Vedic age; inasmuch as the main result of 
the critical inquiry into the so-called Brahmanic age 
is the separation of the ideas and institutions of the 
old Vedic period from those which prevailed in the 
later Brahmanic period. Hitherto these conflicting 
elements have been blended together in the national 
literature and belief of the Hindus, in the same way 
that they have been blended together in the Mahé 
Bharata and Ramayana. ‘The publication of the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda first furnished the clue 
to this separation, inasmuch as they may be regarded 
as the most authoritative expression of the Vedic age, 
just as the laws of Manu may be regarded as the 
authoritative expression of the Brahmanic age which 
immediately succeeded. This comparison of the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda with the Laws of Manu, has 
of course been carried out by the light of the data 
already gathered from the Epics, and from a toler- 
‘ably comprehensive investigation of the Puranas; 
and by this process results have been gained which 
may possibly be regarded as discoveries, or at any 
rate may perhaps be received by Sanskrit scholars 
as confirmatory of similar results which have been 
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worked out by comparative philology. It will be 
seen that from this simple comparison of the Hymns 
of the Rig Veda with the Laws of Manu, without 
any reference to the important results which have 
been worked out by the great schools of modern 
philology, it appears to be established that the Rishis 
belonged to the Vedic age, and the Brahmans to the 
Brahmanic age; that polyandry, or the marriage of 
several brothers to one wife, which is explained 
away by the Brahmanical compilers of the Maha 
Bharata as purely exceptional and confined to the 
sons of Pandu, was in fact an old Vedic institution 
which finds expression in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda; and that the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a 
horse, and the Swayamvara, or self-choice of a hus- 
band by a marriageable maiden, were purely Vedic 
institutions; originally unknown to Brahmanism, 
and finding no place in the laws of Manu, but form- 
ing prominent features in Epic traditions, and being 
duly recognized in the Vedic Hymns. From these 
data it may be easily inferred, that if an investiga- 
tion of the Brahmanic period can throw so much 
light upon the period which preceded it, so in like 
manner further materials for the earlier history of 
India may yet be gathered from an investigation of 
the ideas and institutions of the Buddhist period, and 
of the later age of Brahmanical revival through 
which the national mind has been slowly passing, 
since the downfall of Buddha in India, to emerge, it 
is to be hoped, in the dawn of a brighter and purer 
day. 
; J. TatBors WHEELER. 
Calcutta, 12th January, 1869. 
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PART IV. 


THE RAMAYANA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CITY OF AYODHYA. 


TE story of the Ramayana opens at the famous uisrory or 
city of Ayodhya, the modern Oude, which is situated ener 
upon the river Sarayu, the modern Gogra, about three Opening sorne 
hundred and fifty miles to the south-east of the great gana at Ayod 
city of Delhi. In the present day the city of Ayod- duis." 
hyd has disappeared, and little is to be seen of the anceorthe 
ancient site beyond a shapeless heap of ruins, a mass oor 
of rubbish and jungle, which stretches along the 
southern bank of the Gograriver. But in olden time Ancient magni- 
this city was one of the largest and most magnificent 


in Hindustan,! and its memory is still preserved in 


equrereine 


1 Abul Fazel, in 1582, thus describes the city. ‘Oude is one of the largest 
cities in Hindtstan. In ancient times this city is said to have measured 148 
coss (296 English miles) in length, and 36 coss (72 miles) in breadth. Upon sift- 
ing the earth which is round this city, small grains of gold are sometimes found 
in it. The town is esteemed one of the most sacred places in antiquity.” 
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uistoRy or every quarter of the Indian peninsula. Its geogra- 

pasr 1. phical position is highly significant of the progress 

Geographical Of Aryan invasion between two great epochs, namely, 

pontion indice shat of the war of Bhérata, and that of the birth of 

Delhi to Oude Rdéma. In the Mahé Bhérata the Aryans had appa- 
rently advanced no farther towards the south-east 
than the neighbourhood of Delhi; but in the Ramé- 
yana they seem to have established a large and 
substantial Raj in the very centre of Hindustan, and 
to have founded a metropolis which must ever bo 
famous in the ancient history of India. 

The Raj of The Raj thus indicated was known as the Raj of 
Kosala. Its boundaries cannot be strictly defined, but 
it evidently covered a considerable area. In one direc- 
tion it certainly stretched from the banks of the Gogra 
to those of the Ganges; for there is distinct mention 
of a frontier town which was seated on the Ganges, 
and which separated the territory of Kosala from the 

Leck of family country of the Bhils. The early history of the Raj of 

Rajasdesonded K osala is, however, almost a blank. The Rajas claimed 
to be descendants of the Sun, in the same way that the 
Rajas of Bharata claimed to be descended from the 

The Sun | 4 “loon; and the Brahmans improved the genealogy 

ais by representing the Sun to have sprung from a Rishi 
named K4syapa, who in his turn was the grandson 
of Brahma. Thus while the Rajas of Kosala retained 
their ancient claim of being descendants of the Sun, 
an attempt was made in the national epic to represent 
them as children of the peculiar deity of the Brdéh- 

ton gered nes But scarcely a trace of an authentic family 
dhe tata of ition 18 to be found in the Réméyana earlier than 
Dasaratha, the father of Rama ; and in this respect 
the story of Réma differs somewhat widely from that 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas. The poem com- 
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mences with a glowing description of the Raj of mistory or 
Kosala, the city and people of Ayodhyd, and the pier w. 
virtues and accomplishments of the reigning Mahé- connencoment 
raja, the mighty Dasaratha; and this description Bamtyane 
may now be presented almost exactly as it stands in 

the original Sanskrit, with all those Brahmanical 
exaggerations of ancient Hindu glory and caste dis- 

tinction, which could scarcely have had any exist- 

ence excepting in the profuse imagination of a 
Brahmanical bard:— 


In ancient times there was a great country named Ko- Description of 
sala; and that country was happy and joyous, and abounded in Kogals andaty 
cattle, and grain,and riches. And in thatcountry on thebanks 
of the river Sarayi, was a famous city named Ayodhya; and 
there all the houses were large and beautifully arranged, and temps palaces, 
the streets were always watered, and there were very many £99 Gharote of” 
temples richly decorated, and stately palaces with domes ™° 
like the tops of mountains, with pleasant gardens full of 
birds and flowers, and shady groves of trees loaded with 
delicious fruits, and above all there were the sacred and re- 
splendent chariots of the gods. And the tanks in that city The tanks. 
were magnificent beyond all description, and covered with 
the white lotos; and the bees thirsted for the honey, and the The lotoses. 
wind drove the white lotoses from the bees, as modesty The wind and 
drives away the coy bride from her husband. And the ducks The ducks and 
and the geese swam upon the surface of the tanks, or dived ae 
under the clear waters; and the brilliant kingfishers were Te “inefishers- 
wroth as they beheld their own reflection in the bright wave, 
and under pretence of catching the fish they beat the water 
with their wings. And the plantain trees round the tanks The plantain 
were bending with the weight of the fruit, like reverential 
pupils bowing at the feet of their preceptors. The whole S™ 
city was adorned with gems, so that it resembled a mine of 
jewels, and it was like unto Amarévati, the city of Indra. 

It was perfumed with flowers and incense, and decked out Flowers 


ncense, and 


with gorgeous banners ; and it was ever filled with the sweet banners. 
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History oF sound of music, the sharp twanging of bows, and the holy 
pw chaunting of Vedic hymns. The city was encompassed 
round about with very lofty walls, which were set in with 
variously-coloured jewels; and all round the walls was a 
moat filled with water, deep and impassable ; and the city 
The gates. gates were strongly barred, and the porticoes of the gates 
and the towers on the walls were filled with archers, and 
The guards. stored with weapons of every description. Every quarter of 
the city was guarded by mighty heroes, who were as strong 
as the eight gods who rule the eight points of the universe, 
and as vigilant as the many-headed serpents who watch at 

the entrance of the regions below. 
The people of The city of Ayodhyé was full of people, and every one 
emreus! was healthy and happy, and every one was well fed upon the 
best of rice; and every merchant in that city had store- 
houses filled with jewels from every quarter of the earth. 
The Brahmans The Bréhmans constantly kept alive the sacrificial fire, and 


and their three : 
classes of were deeply read in the Vedas and Vedangas, and were en- 


Fortifications. 
The moat. 


meen M+ dowed with every excellent quality; they were profusely 
generous, and were filled with truth, zeal, and compassion, 
equal to the great sages, and their minds and passions were 
under perfect control. All these Brahman sages had three 
Sor vants, classes of disciples ; first, the youths who served them as 
Students, servants serve their masters; then the students who were 


Brahmachéris. receiving instruction; and then the Brahmacharis who 
maintained themselves and their preceptors by collecting 
The Kshatriyas. alms. Next to the Brahmans were the Kshatriyas, who 
were all warriors, and were constantly exercised in the 
practice of arms in the presence of the Mahéraja. After 
The Vaisyas. these were the Vaisyas, or merchants, who sold goods of 
every description, and who came from every corner of the 
The,Sudra, earth. Last of all were the Sidras, who were ever engaged 
in devotion to the gods, and in the service of the Br&éhmans. 
Besides these there were jewellers and artificers, singing 
men and dancing women, charioteers and footmen, potters 
and smiths, painters and oilmen, sellers of flowers and 
Virtues of the sellers of betelnut. In all that city of well-fed and happy 
people, no man was without learning, or practised a calling 
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that did not belong to his family or caste, or dwelt in a mean HISTORY OF 
habitation, or was without kinsmen. There were no misers, eco 
nor liars, nor thieves, nor tale-bearers, nor swindlers, nor 
boasters; none that were arrogant, malevolent, mean, or 
who lived at another’s expense; and no man who had not 
abundance of children, or who lived less than a thousand 
years. The men fixed their affections upon their wives only ; 
the women were chaste and obedient to their husbands ; and 
all were patient and faithful in the discharge of their several 
duties. No one was without a marriage crown, or ear-rings, 
or a necklace, or jewels for the hands. No one was poor, or 
wore tarnished ornaments; and no one was without fine 
raiment and perfumes, or was unclean, or fed on unclean 
things, or neglected the sacrifice, or gave less than a thou- 
sand rupees to the Brahmans. All the women in Ayodhya 
were extremely beautiful, and endowed with wit, sweetness, 
prudence, industry, and every good quality ; and their orna- 
ments were always bright and shining, and their apparel was 
always clean and without a stain. In all Ayodhya there 
was not a man or woman who was unfortunate, or foolish, 
or wretched, or uneasy, or diseased, or afflicted with fear, or 
disloyal to the Maharaja. All were devoted to truth, prac- 
tised hospitality, and paid due honour to their superiors, 
their ancestors, and the gods. All the four castes—the 
Bréhmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sidras, 
were devoted to the Maharaja. No caste intermarried with 
any other caste; and there were no Chandalas? in all the 
city, either by. birth or as a punishment for crime. 
In the midst of that great city was the magnificent and Palace of the 
re Maharaja. 
resplendent palace of the Maharaja, encompassed by walls, 
which were so high that the birds could not fly over them, 
and so strong that no beast could force its way through 
them. And there were two gates in the palace walls, one Temples and 
on each side; and over the gateways the music of the moho- 


2 Chand&las strickly speaking were the offspring of a Sadra father by a 
Br&hman mother, but the name is generally applied to all low-caste or out-caste 
tribes. Manu says :—‘ Even as a Sddra begets on a Bréhmani woman a son 
more vile than himself, thus any other low man begets on women of the four 
castes, a son yet lower.” 
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wisToRY OF bat was playing at every quarter of the day and night ; and’ 
INDIA. within the walls and round about the palace were many 
ead temples to the gods, and hundreds of treasuries filled with 
Throne of the treasure. In the midst of the palace was the throne of the 
aera Mahéraja, set upon pillars, and many other pillars were 
round about the throne; and all the pillars and the throne 
Palace guards. were covered with precious stones, And the palace was 
guarded by thousands of warriors who were as fierce as flames 
of fire, and as watchful as the lions that guard their dens in 
the mountains. 
as ot In this palace reigned the mighty Dasaratha, the Mahé- 
Dasaratha. raja of the country of Kosala, and of the city of Ayodhyé; 
and he was the son of Aja and descendant of Ikshwaéku. And 
Dasaratha was very wise in the Vedas and Vedangas,’ and 
had great foresight and ability, and was beloved by all his 
people. He was a perfect charioteer, a royal sage, famous 
throughout the three worlds, the conqueror of his enemies, 
ever loving justice, and having a perfect command over all 
his passions. In riches and magnificence he was equal to 
Indra, and he protected his subjects like another Manu. In 
supplying the wants and necessities of the people, he proved 
himself to be their true father, rather than the real father 
who only begot them ; and he took tribute from his subjects, 
not for his own use, but to return it to them again with 
greater beneficence, as the sun drinks up the salt ocean to 
Virtues of his Yreturn it to the earth as vivifying rain. His Ministers were 
Ministers. , , : 
likewise possessed of every excellence, wise, capable of 
understanding a nod, and constantly devoted to their beloved 
Bight special Maharaja. And Dasaratha had eight special Counsellors 
who were ever engaged upon his affairs, and the chief of all 
Two priests and was Sumantra ; and his two chosen priests and preceptors' 
were Vasishtha and Vamadeva. Possessed of such Ministers 


* The Vedangas are not distinct treatises like the four Vedas, but sciences. 
Thus the six Vedangas comprise (1) pronunciation ; (2) metre; (3) grammar; 
(4) explanation of words; (5) astronomy ; and (6) ceremonial. Miiller’s Hist. of 
Sanskrit Lit, p. 108 et seg. 

* These two chosen Brahmans, who are here called priests and preceptors, were 
perhaps Purohitas or family priests; although there are some indications that Va- 
sishtha was regarded as a Goru. 
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and priests Dasaratha ruled the world virtuously, and ren- nistory oF 


dered it very happy. Inspecting the world by his spies, as {ND 


the sun inspects it by his rays, the great Dasaratha found no 
person of hostile mind, and he shone resplendent and illum- 
inated the whole earth. 


The foregoing description of a city, a people, and ald a 
a Mahdraja is perhaps without a parallel in the whole Ra a perl, . 
range of Brahmanical literature. Ayodhyd is thera 
Hindu ideal of perfection, in which the Kshatriyas Hind eres 
and Brahmans alike performed their respective du- 
ties of protection and worship, and the twanging of 
bows was heard as constantly as the chaunting of 
Vedic hymns. It was a city of large houses, well- 
watered streets, decorated temples, stately palaces, 
pleasant gardens, shady groves, spacious tanks, and 
impregnable fortifications. A poetical sympathy Poetical ” 
with external nature is also displayed both here and external nature 
in other portions of the Ramayana, which is singu- Brahman 
larly illustrative of the dreamy character of the 
Hindu, and is rendered doubly curious from its oc- 
casional subordination to Brahmanical ideas. The ovy brides. 
Brahmanical conception of marriage involves a dis- 
play of extreme modesty on the part of a girl wife ; 
and thus the wind that drives away the white lotos 
from the thirsty bees, is likened to the modesty 
which drives away a coy bride from her ardent hus- 
band. Again, the respect due to Brahmanical in- Reverental 
structors 1s indirectly enforced by the simile that the 
plantain trees bent with the weight of their fruit, 
like reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their 
preceptors. Further on the three classes of disci- Disciples of the 
ples or pupils are distinctly indicated, namely, the 
youths who acted as servants, the students who re- 
ceived instruction, and the Brahmacharfs who col- 
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uistory oF lected alms for themselves and their preceptors.° 
INDIA. ° ye ° . ° 

pasriv. ‘Che description of the people is equally significant. 

They possessed every moral and religious virtue ; 

they were learned, well fed upon the best of rice, 

free from disease, and lived for a thousand years. 

Every man had abundance of children, jewels, and 

clean raiment. Above all, every one was so rich and 

so pious, that no one ever gave less than a thousand 

Streve Ind upon rupees to the Brahmans. A great stress is also laid 

tions. upon caste distinctions. Every man belonged to a 

family and caste; no man followed a calling that 

did not belong to his caste, and no child born of 

mixed castes was to be found throughout the city. 

Modelota As for the Maharaja, although hesubsequently appears 

ais in a very different light, he is praised here as pos- 

sessing every virtue, military and Brahmanical. He 

Miutaryand Was at once famous as a charioteer and as a sage, a 

character. mighty warrior and a controller of his passions, en- 

dowed with great foresight, and well versed in the 

Vedas and Vedangas. His court was of course 

intended as a model for all Hindu Rajas to follow. 

HisCounsellors. He had eight chosen Counsellors, of whom his cha- 

rioteer Sumantra was the chief; and he had two 

His two priests, who acted on all occasions as his particular 
Purohitas, . : : . 

guides and advisers. His palace was magnificent 

and resplendent, but in describing the walls the 

Brahmanical bard has indulged in a simile which 

Realnatureof furnishes a glimpse of the reality. They were so tall 

enclosure. that the birds could not fly over them, and so strong 

that no beast could force its way through them. 


From this it is evident that the walls could not have 


The people. 





* The name of Brahmach&ri is generally applied to all religious students 
whilst living under a Brahman master or Guru. All BrahmachSris wait upon 
their masters, study the Vedas, and collect alms, 
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been made of brick or stone; for in that case the uistory oF 
attempt of a beast to force his way through them par Ww. 
would never have entered the mind of the bard. In ———— 
all probability the palace was surrounded by a hedge, 
which was sufficiently strong to keep out wild beasts 

or stray cattle. In other respects however, the pic- 

ture is sufficiently imposing. The treasuries, which treasuries ana 

mples within 

probably contained the land-revenue of rice and other the enclosure. 
grain, were placed for security within the inclosure ;° 

and little temples to the different gods, each porhan 
containing a single image before which the worship- 

per performed his devotions, were set up in the same 

area. In the middle of the palace was the throne of Throne in the 
the Maharaja raised upon pillars, and surrounded palace 

by pillars, and both the pillars and the throne are 

said to have been adorned with precious stones. The 
statement that the Maharaja inspected the world with minaa idem of 
his spies, as the sun inspects it with his rays, may spies. 

seem a dubious mode of government to the European; 

but a strict and universal system of espionage is per- 

fectly in accordance with Hindt ideas, and its or- 
ganization was considered to be one of the first duties 

of a Hindu sovereign. 


6 In ancient times the land revenue seems to have been generally paid in kind ; 
the Raja being entitled to a certain share of the grain, which was collected at 
harvest-time. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


Performance of 


au Aswamedha 
to_ obtain a son. 


Episode of a 
Rishi who had 
never seen & 
woman. 


Narrativ: 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HORSE SACRIFICE OF MAHARAJA DASARATHA. 


THE first act of Maharaja Dasaratha which is re- 
corded in the Ramayana, was the performance of an 
Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice, to obtain a son. Here 
it is curious to observe that the rite is invested with 
a meaning totally different to that which appears in 
the Aswamedha described in the Maha Bharata. The 
horse was loosened for an entire year, but no allusion 
whatever is made to any conquests over the neigh- 
bouring Rajas, nor to any other incident which 
would connect the ceremony with an assertion of 
sovereignty. The Aswamedha was performed for 
the sole and obvious purpose of procuring sons; and 
this point will be discussed at length after the cere- 
monial has been described. There is also a curious 
episode in the narrative which will require special 
notice. It is the legend of a young Rishi who had 
passed the earlicr years of his life in the hermitage 
of his father in the jungle, and who had consequently 
never seen the face of a woman. This youthful 
Rishi was subsequently enticed by a number of 
young courtesans to accompany them to the city of 
Anga, where he married the daughter of the Raja, 
and was subsequently engaged to perform the As- 


ive of the 
horsesscrifleeot wamedha of Maharaja Dasaratha. With this brief 
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introduction, the narrative of the horse sacrifice may mistory oF 


be related as follows :— Lent 


Now the Mah4raja had three Rénis, and their names The Mshéraja 
were Kausaly4, Kaikeyi, and Sumitré ; but no son was born perfonn an 
: : Aswamedha to 
to him to perpetuate his race. So he took seven hundred obtam a son. 
and fifty women into his palace, but still none of them gave 
birth to a son; and the thought arose in the mind of the 
Mahéraja that he would perform an Aswamedha sacrifice, - 
and thus propitiate the gods to give him a man-child. And Acqniescence of 
the Maharaja told to his priests and preceptors that he preceptors. 
would sacrifice the horse, and the priests bestowed great 
praises upon Dasaratha, and said to him :—“ Let all things 
necessary be prepared, and the horse be let loose, and let a 
place for the sacrifice be appointed on the north bank of the 
river Sarayti: And you, O Maharaja, who have formed this 
holy resolution to perform an Aswamedha, will assuredly 
obtain the sons whom you desire.” Dasaratha then rejoiced 
greatly, and he ordered his Counsellors to do as his precep- 
tors had commanded ; and he went to his beloved Ranis and 
said :— I will perform a sacrifice to obtain a son; do you 
therefore commence the preliminary rites.’”’ And the beauti- Dehght of the 
ful faces of the Raénis brightened at his words, as the lotos ae 
is brightened at the coming of the spring. 
Then Sumantra, who was the chief of the Counsellors, Ancient pro- 


: Fi . : phecy that the 
said to Dasaratha:— “It was predicted in the ancient Aswamedhawas 


to be ormed 
chronicles that you should perform an Aswamedha to pro- >yiBis 2 Brg 
cure a son, and that the sacrifice should be offered by the 
Rishi Sringa. Now Sringa was born in the forest, and lived 
in the hermitage of his father, who was a great sage; and he 
never saw any man save his father; and he never saw any 
woman, young or old. And it came to pass that the Raja of 
Anga desired to give his daughter Sénté in marriage to 
Sringa; so he sent young courtesans into the forest, and they 
allured Sringa away to the city of the Raja of Anga; and 
Sringa is still dwelling with the Raja of Anga.” 
The Mahéraja replied :—“ Let the story of Sringa be told egend of the 


Rishi Sringa 
at length!” And Sumantra told the story thus :— era aone: 
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wistory oF =“ In the Raj of Anga there was a great drought, because 
INDIA. of the wickedness of Lomapéda, who was the Raja of Anga. 

Pe ciociisd And Raja Lomapdda called to the Bréhmans, and said :— 
naga ig ‘You are learned in the Vedas, and acquainted with the 
rare ni Balé customs of men; tell me then, I pray you, how I may ex- 
piate my sin that the rain may again fall upon the land.’ 

The Raja The Bréhmans answered the Raja:—‘ Bring the young 
Bratmans i Rishi Sringa out of his father’s hermitage, and give him 
dauehter to your daughter Sénté in marriage according to the ordi- 


Rishi Sringa. ‘ 
ase of the nance.’ The Raja agreed, but none of all his servants would 


Raja's seveni go into the jungle and bring away Sringa, lest the father 
Brings from:the of Sringa should see them and pronounce a curse upon 
them. So the Bréhmans and Counsellors took counsel 
together, and they remembered that Sringa was an inhabit- 
ant of the forest, and that he had never beheld the face of 
Dameels sent tog woman. Accordingly by their counsel the Raja prepared 
entice Srings ; : 
from bis father’s large boats, and planted fruit trees and sandal trees therein, 
and filled them with perfumed liquors and delicious fruits ; 
and he collected together a number of beautiful young dam- 
sels and sent them in the boats to the hermitage of the Rishi 
to entice away Sringa from the abode of his father. When 
the damsels came to the hermitage they trembled with fear 
lest the father of Sringa should discover them, and they hid 
themselves in the forest beneath the wide-spreading creepers 
Gambols of the and climbing plants; but when they learned that the sage 
damsels in the ‘ . . 
abreoee of had gone out of his hermitage, and left his son alone, they 
came out of their hiding-place and went before the hut ; and 
they were adorned with necklaces of flowers, and with mu- 
sical bells upon their ancles, and they began to sing and 
play in the view of Sringa; and they indulged in many 
sportive gambols, and danced together, and pushed one 
another about, and threw garlands of flowers at each other 
and filled the air with music and perfumes. And Sringa, 
was amazed at the sight of beings of such slender waists 
and exquisite adornments ; and when the damsels saw his 
surprise they sung a soft slow air, and approached him, and 
; rings invites ae hs . your father, eae why do you wander in this 
oe ga replied :—‘ My father is a great sage of 
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the family of K4syapa, and his name is Vibhéndaka: Why uistory oF 
do you come here thus suddenly ? Enterintothe hermitage, ph 
I pray you, and I will entertain you all.’ The damsels then 
went into the hut, and Sringa offered them seats, and 
brought water to wash their feet, and gave them fruits and 
roots ; and they smiled upon him, and said in soft accents : 
—‘ QO sinless son of the sage, if it be agreeable to you, eat 
now some of the fruits of our own abode!’ And they gave Brings 
‘ ascinsted with 
him delicious sweetmeats resembling” fruits, and wine as sweetmeats, 
sweet as honey; and they smiled upon him and caressed caresses. 
him, and putting their fragrant mouths to his ears they 
whispered soft words to him; and when they departed they 
pointed to their boats in which they abode, and which were 
very near the hermitage. 

“When it was evenmg time the sage Vibhandaka re- Alarm of oe 
turned to the hermitage, and he saw that his son Sringa on discovermg 
was very melancholy and absorbed in thought, and he said : occurred. 

—* Why do you not rejoice at my coming? I perceive, my 
son, that you are immersed in a sea of anxiety, so tell me 
why you are changed.’ Then Sringa said:—‘O divine 
father, some men with beautiful eyes came here and em- 
braced me very often, and sung soft and ravishing music, 
and sported before me, and moved their eye-brows in a sur- 
prising manner.’ The sage replied:—‘O my son, the 
Rékshasas have come to you in this manner to disturb your 
devotion ; and it is not proper for you to trust them in any 
way.’ The sage thus comforted his son, and he stayed in 
the hermitage all that night, but when it was morning he 
returned again to the forest. 

“Then Sringa, seeing that his father had gone out, went Sringa tees 
away tothe boats which the damsels had pointed out to him, by the damsels 
and they entertained him as before, and led him to a very 
pleasant boat, and seated him therein, and carried him away 
to the city of Anga. And when Sringa entered the city, the Rain falls on 
clouds became black with rain, and Raja Lomapdda went Sree 
out to meet the young Bréhman who had thus brought the 
rain, and worshipped him with his head bowing to the earth, 
and presented him with water for his feet, and with the 
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HISTORY OF argha ; and the Raja then with serene mind gave his lotos- 


ae eyed daughter Sénté in marriage to Sringa. And the father 


__-of Sringa, by the force of his devotions, knew all that had 
io the Hales taken place, and he dismissed all anxiety from his mind, and 
are abode in the hermitage as before.” 


Reviow of the The foregoing episode is a specimen of those 
episode of Rishi amusing stories which seem to have been occasion- 
ally converted by the Bréhmans into vehicles for the 

Power of pro. promulgation of their own peculiar ideas. The real 
assumed by the object of the legend is to enforce the belief that 
drought is occasioned by the sins of a Raja, and that 

a young Brdhman Rishi could produce rain. It is 

perhaps scarcely necessary to dwell upon the vital 
importance of seasonable rains in every quarter of 

India. A long-continued drought implies the great- 

est calamity that can befall a nation. The Ryot 

loses his crop, the Raja loses his revenue, and parents 

Indra, thevetto and children are literally starving. In ancient 
_ times the god of the firmament was Indra; and the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda are filled with prayers to 

Indra for rain, or with praises of Indra as the giver 

Bréhmans of rain. But one of the earliest means by which 
noniy inde. the Brdhmans established their ascendancy over the 
masses was by arrogating to themselves a power to 

bring down rain, which was superior to that of 

Brahmanical Indra. In the legend of Sringa the Brahmans 
sings have endeavoured to enforce this view; and by their 
own showing appear to have taken a singular ad- 
‘vantage of the superstitious fears of the Raja on 
account of the drought. They not only declared 





1 The legend of Devayani (see vol. i. page 508) contains a curious picture of 
the arrogant pretensions of a Brahman to bring down rain by the efficacy of his 
incantations; and of the ludicrous alarm of the Raja and his Council, lest he 
should depart out of the Raj, and leave them to procure rain by their own devices. 
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that the drought was occasioned by his sins, or in HISTORY oF 
other words by his derelictions from Brahmanical oa. 
laws and observances; but also urged that he could 
only expiate his sins by giving his daughter in 
marriage to the young Rishi; and the subsequent 
appearance of Sringa simultaneously with the rain 
cloud must have confirmed the general belief in the 
rain-procuring powers of the Brahmans. The Unconscious, 
means by which Sringa was induced to leave the the temptation 
hermitage of his father are more than questionable ; 
but the idea that they involved any immorality does 
not appear to have crossed the mind of the Brah- 
manical author.? 

Having thus disposed of the episode respecting Narrative of the 
Sringa, the main narrative of the Aswamedha may ™™. 
be resumed as follows :— 





Now when Sumantra had related to Dasaratha the story The Maharaja 
of the Rishi Sringa, ho said to the Mahéraja :—“ O Raja of and onngs 
Rajas, go now to the city of Anga, and bring hither the Ayodhya. 
Rishi Sringa and his wife Santé, and appoint Sringa to be 
your own Guru.”? So Dasaratha took counsel of his priest 
Vasishtha, and with his approval he went away to the 
delightful city of Anga, and was entertained for eight days 
by Raja Lomapdda; and having obtained the consent of 
Lomapdéda he returned to his own city of Ayodhya, taking 


2 A similar legend has been adopted by the Buddhists. It is told not of 
Sringa, but of his grandfather Kasyapa, and is intended to enforce the sin of 
animal sacrifices, Ka&syapa had acquired great religious merit by strictly keeping 
all the Buddhist precepts; and the Raja of Benares sent a nobleman to request him 
to come and offer a sacrifice in his behalf of all kinds of animals from the elephant 
downwards. Ka&syapa refused, upon which the Raja sent his daughter in charge 
of the nobleman, to tempt the Rishi by offering him half the Raj and the hand of 
the Princess if he would comply. The scruples of the Rishi were overcome by 
the sight of the Raja's daughter, and he hastened to the place of sacrifice; but 
just as he lifted up his hand against the elephant, the affrighted beast set up a loud 
lamentation, in which all the other animals joined. This brought the Rishi to his 
senses, and he threw down the knife and fled back to the forest, and resumed his 
religious devotions. See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 50. 
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HISTORY OF with him the Rishi Sringa and his wife Santé.* Then the 
JX? Mahéraja approached Sringa with obeisance and adoration, 
— and appointed him to be chief priest or Hotri in the 
Aswamedha. 

Preparation for When the dewy season had passed away, and the spring 
loosening the had arrived, Sringa requested the Mahéraja to collect all 
the things necessary for the loosening of the horse, and 
to bring together Vasishtha and Vaémadeva, and all the most 
Rorpecttil excellent of the Brahmans. And when the Bridhmans had 
Maharaja to the all assembled, the Mahéraja paid them respectful homage, 
and spoke to them as follows :—‘ Although I have been 
ever most desirous of offspring, none has ever been granted 
me: I have therefore determined to perform an Aswa- 
medha; and through the favour of the illustrious Rishi 
Sringa, and of you, O Bréhmans, I intend at this time to 
sacrifice the horse: In this thing, therefore, I pray you 
to be gracious to me, your humble dependant.” At these 
words Vasishtha and the other Bréhmans cried out “ Ex- 
cellent! excellent !’’? And they did obeisance to the Ma- 
The Mahéraj’s héraja and shouted forth his praise. Then the Mahéraja 
Counsellor. = said to Sumantra and his other Counsellors :—“ Let abund- 
ance of all things necessary for the sacrifice be speedily 
provided by you under the direction of these Brahmans: 
Let the horse be untied and suffered to go wherever he 
Loovening of Pleases, accompanied by a Bréhman.’* And all the prepara- 
the horse. —_ tions were made as the Mahéraja had commanded, and on the 
night of the full moon of the month Choitro, the horse was 
let loose for an entire year, and the preliminary ceremonies 

were all performed. 
Preparations for Now when the year was fully over, and the spring had 


the hor. again arrived, the horse was brought back to the city of 
ene a ease eT ESE SRN LR LES Ne ee Tae 
: 8 It is stated in the Ramayana that Santh was only the adopted daughter of 
the Raja of Anga, and that her real father was Mah4raja Dasaratha. But the 
passage must be regarded as an interpolation merely intended to associate the 
father of Rama with the family of Kasyapa, of whom Sringa was the grandson. 
The adoption of daughters is foreign to HindG ideas excepting perhaps in the 
case of dancing-girls. 
* The statement that the horse was accompanied by a Brohman, and n st in 
the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, by a warrior at the head of an army, cpece 
instance of the Brahmanisation of the description of the ancient rite. 
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Ayodhy4, and all the preparations were completed for the HIsToRY OF 
sacrifice. Pavilions were set up for the accommodation of yeaa 
the Rajas, and hundreds of booths were constructed for the 
Br&hmans, and provisions were provided in great abundance. 
And amongst the Rajas that came to that sacrifice were the 
Raja of Mithilé, and the Raja of Kasi, and the Raja of Anga, 
and the Raja of Magadh4, and the Raja of Sindhu, and the 
Raja of Saurashtra, and all the Rajas of the Dekhan. Thou- 
sands of Brahmans were feasted by themselves, and the most 
delicious viands were served up to them on dishes of gold 
and silver by the Kshatriyas, who were superbly adorned 
with gems. And the place for the sacrifice was made ready Place of 
on the northern bank of the river Sarayi. Twenty-one twenty-one 
sacrificial posts were set up; and each post was twenty-one 
cubits high, and was overlaid with gold, and adorned with 
a cloth and fragrant flowers; and the birds and animals for 
the sacrifice were tied to the posts, and the horse was tied 
in like manner. And the sacrificial pits were prepared ac- The eighteen 
cording to the ordinance, and they were eighteen in number sce 
and arranged in three rows, in the form of the bird Garura ; 
and the pits that represented the wings of the bird were 
lined with bricks of gold. And the sacrificial fire was kin- The sacrifice. 
dled by the Bréhmans, and the horse was led round the 
sacrificial fire and immolated with the sacred scimitar, whilst 
the Udgatri chaunted the Vedic hymns. And the first TheRams 
and second R4nfs were placed by the side of the dead dead horse. 
horse, and remained there all night. And the different por- 
tions of the horse were placed upon the fire according 
to the ordinance by the Hotri and the Brithi; and the 
Brithi repeated the appropriate mantras, whilst giving the 
flesh to the fire. Thus the Aswamedha was duly per- 
formed, and Mahfraja Dasaratha gave large presents to all 
assembled ; and he gave many provinces to the officiating Presents of pro- 
Bréhmans, but they would not accept the land, because they by the Brah- 
were unable to rule, and were devoted to the study of the 
Vedas ; and he gave them instead a million of cows, and a 
hundred million pieces of gold, and four hundred million 
pieces of silver. 

VOL. Il. 2 
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After this Rishi Sringa said to the Mahéraja :—‘“TI will 


SA perform another sacrifice to secure you a son.” And the 


Rishi proceeded to do as he had said. And there were col- 
lected all the gods, together with the Gandharvas, or celes- 
tial musicians, and the Siddhas, or saints who dwell in the 
sky, and the seven celestial Rishis ; [and there came Brahma, 
the sovereign of the gods, together with Siva and Vishnu ;*] 
and. there also came Indra, the glorious one, surrounded by 
the Maruts. Then the Rishi began the sacrifice according 
to the ordinance, and supplicated the assembled deities that 
they would be pleased to grant four renowned sons to the 
Mahéraja. And the gods replied :—“ Be it so, O Brahman, 
for thou art ever to be regarded by us as men regard a 
Raja.” So saying, the gods received their shares of the 
oblation, and then disappeared with Indra at their head. 
Now when Indra and the gods left the place of sacrifice, 
they proceeded to the heaven of Brahma, the lord of man- 
kind and giver of blessings ; and they went before Brahma 


The gods pray With joimed hands, and addressed him thus :—‘‘O Brahma, 


that Rakshasa, named Ravana, to whom in your kindness 


oe you granted the blessing that he should be invulnerable to 


the gods and demons, has in his great pride oppressed all 
the universe, and deprived the gods of their shares of the 
sacrifices : O divine one, save us from Ravana, who fills the 
world with noise and tumult, and who has made the gods his 
slaves: By his power he has delivered his subjects, the 
Rakshasas, from the sway of Yama, and made Yama himself 
the cutter of grass for his steeds: He has compelled the Sun 
to shine mildly over his city of Lank4é, and the Moon to be 
always at the full throughout his Raj: The six Seasons at- 
tend him as his servants, and appear whenever he commands 
them: Agni burns not in his presence; and Véyu blows 
gently in Lanka: He has compelled his brother Kuvera to 
quit Lank4, and take refuge in the Kail4sa mountajn: No 
one can perform a sacrifice through fear of him: He is al- 

5 This passage is so evidently an interpolation, that it is inserted in brackets. 
It will be seen presently that when the gods left the sacrifice they proceeded first 


to the heaven of Brahma and then to the heaven of Vishnu, in order to propitiate 
thosc deities. 
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ways oppressing the gods, the Brahmans, and the cows: HISTORY OF 
He has taken away several of our wives by force: Secured INDIA. 
by your blessing, he treats us with disrespect and has no 
fear for us: O Brahma, we pray you to devise a scheme for 
delivering us from the oppression of this Révana.’’® 

Brahma, hearing these words, conducted Indra and all Beetias con 
the gods to the ocean of milk, the abode of Vishnu ; and the to the ahode of 


gods propitiated Vishnu, whom they could not see, with loud sea of mk. 


praises. Then Vishnu the glorious, the lord of the world, Womgsppea™s 


arrayed in yellow raiment with ornaments of pure gold, rid- upon ls knoes. 
ing upon Garura as the sun upon a cloud, appeared with his 
shell, chakra, mace, and lotos in his four hands; and his 
wife Lakshm{ was sitting upon his knees. And all the gods Pye the | 
fell prostrate before him, and choked with grief they thus *4nsithe 
addressed him with joined hands :—“O Vishnu, you who #4” 
are able to remove the afflictions of those who are distressed, 
we entreat you to be our sanctuary: You are the lord of this 
universe, and you already know the ‘reason of our coming ; 
and we only give utterance to our wants that we may relieve 
ourselves from the burden which lies heavily upon our 
minds: Brahma has blessed Ravana the Rikshasa with a life 
which cannot be taken away by any celestial being; and 
Ravana in his pride has taken advantage of this blessing to 
oppress the gods, the Bréhmans, and the cows: Brahma is 
unable to recall the blessing which he has bestowed upon 
Ravana, and you are our only resource: Save us and your 
creation from the oppression of Ravana ! ” 
At this prayer, Vishnu smiled, and said :—“ Be not ter- vishm pro- 


‘ : : : mises to over- 
rified ; I have already devised a scheme for delivering you throw Ravana 


from the oppression of Révana: In his pride Ravana would monkeys 
not request Brahma to secure his life from men and monkeys, 
for he thought in his heart that they were beneath his 
notice: I will take advantage of this omission, and cause 


the destruction of Raévana without casting aside the blessing 





¢ The ancient gods of the Vedas are here represented as supplicating Brahma, 
whose worship is of more modern origin, and thus virtually acknowledging 
his superiority. Yama is death; Agni is fire; Vayu is the wind; and Kuvera is 
wealth. The Asuras and D4navas were aboriginal tribes, who were popularly 
regarded as demons. 
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HISTORY OF which has been bestowed upon him by Brahma: I will go 


INDIA. 
Part IV. 


The gods 
become incar- 


nate as 
monkeys, 


Apparition of 
an emanation 
from 


Presents a cup 
of son-produc- 
ing p&yasa 

the Maharaja. 


Joy of the 
Mahfraja. 


to Ayodhy4 and divide myself into four parts, and take my 
birth as the four sons of Mahéraja Dasaratha: Thus by be- 
coming man I shall conquer in battle Ravana, the terror of 
the universe, who is invulnerable to the gods ; go you mean- 
time upon the earth, and assume the shape of monkeys and 
bears that you may render me service in my battle with 
Ravana.” 

The gods, hearing those words, rejoiced exceedingly ; 
and they sounded the praises of Vishnu, and went their way 
and did as he had commanded them. 

Meanwhile the Rishi Sringa had performed the sacrifice 
for obtaining sons for Mahdraja Dasaratha; and when he 
had finished, celestial music was sounded in the heavens, 
and a divine being came out of the fire arrayed in incom- 
parable splendour; and he was as lofty as a mountain, 
as mighty as atiger, as bright as the ardent flame, and his 
shoulders were like those of the lion. This wondrous being 
was clothed in red, and he wore ornaments on his hands, 
and on his neck was a chain of twenty-seven pearls, 
and his teeth resembled the stars in heaven. Thus glow- 
ing in brighéness, this celestial being held in both hands, 
hike a beloved wife, a large golden vessel filled with the 
divine payasa, the rice and milk of the immortal gods: 
This celestial being said to the Rishi Sringa, who was the 
Hotri at the sacrifice :—‘‘O Sage, I am an emanation of 
Brahma come hither to you: Do you receive this vessel of 
payasa from me, and present it to the Mahfraja.” The 
wise Rishi replied :—“ Be pleased yourself to deliver this 
surprising vessel to the Mahfraja.”” Then the emanation of 
Brahma spoke thus to Dasaratha :—‘ O Mahéraja, I present 
to you this food of ambrosial taste; it is the fruit of the 
sacrifice : Receive, O Mahéraja, this péyasa prepared by the 
gods which ensures prosperity: Let it be eaten by your 
beautiful consorts, and from them you will then obtain the 
sons for whom you have performed the sacrifice.” And the 
Mahéraja bowed his head, and received the golden vessel 
fall of celestial food which had been given by the gods; and 
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he rejoiced like a poor man who has obtained wealth; and nistory or 
the emanation of Brahma became invisible to mortal eye. tel 

The apartments of the ladies of the Mahdéraja were now GET 
illumined with joy, as the atmosphere is illumined by the iis on shar 
bright autumnal moon; and the Mahéraja entered therein arsonget them. 
with the son-producing payasa, and he gave the half to 
Kausalyé and the other half to Kaikeyi ; but when 
Sumitra came forward, the Maharaja requested his two elder 
Rénis to give her a portion of their own shares. And Kau- 
salyé aud Kaikeyi each divided her portion with Sumitré, 
so that whilst they each had one quarter of the payasa, 

Sumitré had two quarters. And when the Rénis had eaten the Rams con- 
of the sacrificial food, they each one conceived; and the” 
Mahéfraja, beholding his wives about to become mothers, 

enjoyed a pleasure of mind equal to that of Vishnu when 

adored by Indra and the sages. After this the Ranis bore Birthof four 
four sons ; Kausaly4 gave birth to Rima, and Kaikeyi to Rama, 
Bharata; and Sumitra having received two quarters of the Lakshmans, 
p4yasa food gave birth to two sons; from the quarter which 

she received from Kausalyé she gave birth to Lakshmana, 

who became the ever faithful friend of Rama; and from the 

quarter which she received from Kaikeyi she gave birth to 
Satrughna, who became the ever faithful friend of Bharata. 

And on the birth of these four sons there were great rejoic- Punhio 
ings in the city of Ayodhy4 amongst all ranks of people, 

and the streets were filled with dancers and musicians, and 

decked out with flowers and banners. 

Eleven days after the birth of the four sons, the priest Naming of the 
Vasishtha performed the ceremony of giving them names. after eleven 
To the son of Kausaly4é he gave the name of Réma, which ade of the 
signifies “the delight of the people;” to the son of 
Kaikeyi he gave the name of Bharata, which signifies 
filling the world with his name ;” and of the two sons of 
Sumitré he named the elder Lakshmana, which signifies 
“beautiful to behold,”’ and he named the younger Satrughna, 
which signifies “the destroyer of his enemies.” When 
the names had been thus given, the Mahéraja feasted the 
Bréhmans, and all the citizens of Ayodhyé, and all the 
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ception. 


jewels to the Brahmans. 


The foregoing description of the Aswamedha 
comprises two distinct narratives of two different 
sacrifices, namely :— 

Ist, The horse sacrifice. 

2nd, The homa and payasa. 

The offering of homa is not indeed explicitly 
stated; but still it seems that the second sacrifice of 
Sringa involved no slaying of animals, but was 
simply an offering of oblations to the Vedic deities. 

The sacrifice of the horse can be easily realized. 
The posts to which the birds and animals are tied, 
and the pits in which the meat 1s cooked, are per- 
fectly intelligible, and in general conformity with 
the arrangements made in the Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira. The object of the sacrifice, however, was 
not an assertion of sovereignty, but the birth of 
sons ; and one of the rites for the attainment of this 
object was that the Ranis should pass the night with 
the dead body of the horse. Of this disgusting 
ceremony there is no reference whatever in the Rig- 
Veda;’ and it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that the rite is a pure invention of the Brahmanical 
author intended to disguise the real meaning of the 
Aswamedha. At the second sacrifice, or offering of 
the homa, the object was attained by giving a 
portion of sacred food, known as pdyasa, and con- 
sisting of rice and milk. The idea of food is here 
involved ; of stimulating food which would promote 





7 Bee Wilson’s remarks in the introduction to his second volume of translations 


of the Rig-Veda. Some revolting impurities appear to have been connected with 
the rite which need not be particularized, 
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conception. Now the flesh of the horse was probably uistory or 
regarded as highly stimulating; and the sacrifice of Pazn IV. 
a horse for the purpose of procuring such stimulating Subattution 
food for the Ranis appears to be equally probable. for horwe eh. 
But such a belief would be very obnoxious to the 
later Brahmans, who were opposed to the slaughter of 
animals; and hence the payasa was substituted, a 
divine food which is still prepared and cooked at 
Brahmanical sacrifices. 

The narrative of the offering of homa is a very Extraordinary 


narrative of the 
remarkable one. It exhibits the peculiar genius of offermg of homa 


pons 


Brahmanism in transmuting a mortal hero into the "3" 


Supreme Being, with the ultimate object of convert- """"™ 
ing his history into a vehicle for the promulgation of 
Brahmanical views. It is an attempt to represent 

the four sons of Dasaratha, and especially Rama, as 
incarnations of Vishnu; to connect those incarna- 

tions with the offering of homa; and to exhibit the 
superior efficacy of the payasa, or sacred food. The 

belief in the possibility of a direct incarnation of 

Deity in the womb of a woman is an important 

article of faith in many religions, and indeed is the 
foundation of Christianity itself. But the process by 

which that incarnation is effected has always been 
treated asa mystery or miracle. In the Ramayana Object and 
it is surrounded by circumstances which are well cal- sncarnaton. 
culated to impress a simple and childlike people. The 

object of the incarnation is fully explained, whilst 

the incarnation itself is treated with singular deli- 

cacy. A terrible Rikshasa named Ravana devotes tegena dof 
many years to the performance of religious austeri- gra ¢ Rakshasa 
ties ; and by the power of those austerities he secures 

the favour of Brahma, who thereupon, at his request, 
renders him invulnerable to gods and demons. Ra- 
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HISTORY OF vana now considers himself to be immortal; the gods 
See and demons are unable to harm him ; ad men and 
Ravana beasts are so much beneath his nOLibe. that he has 
Ve pees not stooped to pray for immunity from their attacks. 
Accordingly, he oppresses the gods; not indeed the 
great Brahmanical gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
but the ancient gods of the Rig-Veda, whom he com- 
pels to do as he pleases. Death is not allowed to 
afflict his subjects the Rakshasas; the burning Sun is 
required to shine mildly over his city; the Moon is 
obliged to be always at the full throughout his Raj ; 
the Seasons come and go at his command; Fire 
burrs not in his presence; and the Wind is forced 
fomplaint of to blow gently. Accordingly the gods complain to 
anacinow , Brahma, who acknowledges the superiority of Vishnu, 
to Brahm, and by conducting them into the presence of that deity ; 
of Brahma to ond since Ravana has not been rendered invulner- 
able to men and animals, Vishnu resolves to become 
incarnate as the four sons of Dasaratha, and espe- 
cially as Rama; and the gods descend on earth and 
beget monkeys and bears in order that their pro- 
geny may be ultimately formed into an army, and 
effect the destruction of Ravana under the leadership 
of Rama. 
Vishnu becomes Vishnu having thus granted the prayer of the 
through the gods, takes advantage of the sacrifice to become in- 
core carnate. An emanation of Brahma appears out of 
the sacrificial fire and presents the pdyasa ; and the 
Ranis conceive by merely eating the sacred food; a 
process which has the merit of preserving decency, 
although somewhat at variance with physiological 
laws. Henceforth the great difficulty of the author 


of the Ramayana, and his subsequent editors, has 
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been to bring the life and character of Rama into gisropy or 


: ; : bg INDIA. 
harmony with his assumed incarnation. vies iy. 


8 The reconciliation of the divine character of Rama with that of his mortal 
career upon earth, appears to have been a task of considerable difficulty. Certainly 
it has not always been effected by Valmiki, the author of the larger Ram4yana, 
which forms the text of the present paraphrase. There is, however, a remarkable 
abridgment of the story, the authorship of which is attributed to the mythical 
Vy4sa, in which the whole has been spiritualized, and every conflicting incident 
either explained away or omitted, whilst the greatest possible stress has been laid 
upon the character of Rama as a saviour and deliverer. This work is entitled the 
Adhy4tma Ramayana, and may be regarded as the testament of the Vaishnavas, or 
worshippers of Vishnu. It is indeed chiefly valuable from a religious point of 
view ; but still it may be convenient to exhibit occasionally some of its spirit- 
ualizations in connection with the traditional incidents to which they refer. The 
narrative is put into the mouth of the god Siva, who is supposed to be relating the 
Raméyana to his wife Parvati. 

The following extracts exhibit the religious ideas which are popularly associated 
in the present day with the birth of Rama :— 

“Hear now, O Parvati! an account of the sacrifice celebrated by Raja 
Dasaratha. The gods attended in their proper persons, and sitting in a row, took 
with their own hands their respective shares. The Tirthas, or places of pil- 
grimage, attended in person. There was such a crowd the earth trembled: the 
shock was so great that no one could withstand it. So much homa was thrown 
into the fire that at first it appeared inauspicious. When the sacrifice was com- 
pleted, the god of Fire (Agni) appeared bearing in each hand a cup of rice and 
milk. Agni said to Dasaratha :—‘ Take this rice and milk, O Raja! from me: 
go into thy female apartments and give it to thy wives; the fruit of it is great, of 
its effect there cannot be a doubt.’ The god of Fire then vanished. Vasishtha 
and Sringa then went into the female apartments, and gave a portion to the three 
wives Kausaly&, Kaikeyi, and Sumitra. All three became pregnant, and when 
Vishnu entered into the body of Kausaly&, Brahma and the gods mounting their 
cars, stood on the heavens above the city of Ayodhy4, and repeated numberless 
praises to Rama; and then returned to their own abodes ina transport of joy. 
At a most auspicious hour Rama was born of Kausaly& His body was like a 
cloud ; on his head was a crown set with jewels ; his four arms were extended; in 
one hand he held the holy shell, in another the circle, in the third the war mace. 
and in the last the lotos. In his ears were rings in the form of a crocodile ; he had 
a string of rubies and Vaijayanti seeds on his neck ; his forehead was ornamented 
with a stripe of saffron and sandal wood. A yellow cloth was girded round his 
loins, a veil of brocade covered his shoulders; his two locks of hair hanging down 
on his cheeks were like the waving spikenard. He was covered from head to foot 
with ornaments of gold, jewels, and pearls. The beauty of his person appeared with 
resplendent grace; his eyes were like the lotos. The figure of Lakshmana sat on 
his left hand, the form of the sage Bhrigu on his right. His lips were as red as 
the rubies of Badakshan. At his feet was the form of the lotos, because the whole 
world finds an asylum at his feet. A mullionsuns and moons would hide their 
diminished heads before the light of his countenance. In this form he appeared 
before his mother Kausaly&, who knew him to be the godhead. With joined hands 
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HISTORY OF she bowed down and began to praise and adore him. (Here follows a prayer of 


ate 


PaRT IV. 


Kausaly4 to the infant deity, concluding with the following words) :— 

‘©*¢ Thou, O Lord! hast now four arms, be pleased to assume the shape of an 

infant that I may nourish thee with maternal affection, my happiness will then be 

erfect.’ 

; “ Rama, highly pleased, explained to his mother the cause of his assuming a 
human form, and then concealed his four-armed shape, and assumed the form of a 
new-born infant, and began to cry aloud. Raja Dasaratha heard the sound, and his 
joy was indescribable. He distributed innumerable treasures in alms. Vasishtha 
also caused him to perform such ceremonies as were necessary on this occasion. 
The rejoicings in the city of Ayodhy& were such as it is impossible to describe, 

On every gate kettledrums in thousands sounded the joyful tidings. The inhabit- 
ants placed the boughs of the mango-tree at their doors; they fixed flags and en- 
signs of brocade and embroidery on the tops of their houses. The sprightly dancers 
danced in every street; the shop-keepers went about uttering praises and thanksgiv- 
ings ; the eunuchs performed various dances and received great rewards. 

“‘ Brahma and the gods received intelligence of the birth of Rama with joy un- 
bounded. They stood on the heavens above Ayodhya, and showering down 
Parijata flowers, they exclaimed with a loud voice,—‘ May thy prosperity endure 
for ever.’ After giving praise to him they made obeisance and retired to their 
own abodes.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF RAMA. 


THE narrative of the Aswamedha of Dasaratha Bison OF 
and subsequent birth of his four sons, is followed by  Puazr iv. 
an interesting account of the early years of Rama, Life ofRéma 
from the days when he lay a helpless infant upon mab 00d. 
his mother’s knee, until the time when his education 
was completed, and his marriage was contemplated. 

This account is valuable on two grounds. First it ex- Hinds love of 
hibits that love of children and sympathy with child- 

hood, which are almost peculiar to Hindu bards ; and 

which find expression, not so much in conceptions of a 
boy-saint or infant deity, as in genuine pictures of 

infants and children drawn from a close observation 

of real life. Secondly it exhibits the domestic life Reatism in tho 
of the Hindus in a succession of scenes representing domestic lif. 
every stage in the progress of the child from infancy 

to manhood; and Rama appears in every character 

with-a downright realism which may seem somewhat 

puerile to men of sterner mould, but which has 
endeared him to the hearts of Hindi mothers for 
countless generations. Every scene is perfect. 

Rama trying to put his toe into his mouth; Rama Progressive 
laughing and trotting away when called by his per 3id'boy- 
parents; Rima snatching a morsel out of his father’s too of Rank 


hand and eating it with alauzh; Rdma pointing out 
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HISTORY OF hig eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, when called upon by 

past Iv. his mother; Réma crying for the moon; Ramas«be- 

ginning to say “‘ pa” and “ma;” Rama sitting on 

his father’s knee in the Council-hall; Rama and the 

other little boys making clay images and worshipping 

them after the manner of the family Brahman; 

Rama going to school with his brothers and learning 

his letters; RAma and his brethren dressed in different 

coloured frocks, and carrying their satchels and ink 

bottles; Rdma’s progress in grammar, science, and 

accomplishments; Rama examined in his proficiency 

by the Maharaja in the Council-hall; Rama playing 

in mock battles and at being Maharaja ; Rama in- 

vested with the sacred thread; and Rama perfectly 

educated, and arrived at a marriageable aye ;—all 

these are described with a natural simplicity, of 

which perhaps no parallel can be found in European 
literature." 


Narrativeinthe Lhe story of Rama’s childhood may now be re- 
ansyans lated as follows :— 


Description of Now the four infant sons of the Mahiraja were exceed- 
an ing the fret ingly beautiful, and the three Rénis took very great delight 
year of ini8ec¥- in nursing their respective children. And Réma, more than 
all the others, was a very lovely babe, and as he slept in a 
white cot he appeared like a blue lotos floating upon the 
pure water of the Ganges ; and sometimes he would lift up 
his foot and put his toe into his mouth, as if to taste what it 


was in his toe which drew so much reverence from all who 





1 The incidents of Rama’s early life are probably a later interpolation. They 
are not to be found in the Bengal edition of the Ramayana, but only in what is 
called the North-West recension. Accordingly, they are not reproduced either in 
Carey’s English version, or in the French translation of M. Fauche, or in the 
Italian translation of Gorresco, Moreover, Professor Williams seems to make no 
allusion to this portion of the narrative in his useful analysis of the Raméyana. 
In the Adhy&tma Raméyana there is some allusion to the youthful sports of Rama, 
but they have evidently been borrowed from the life of Krishna. 
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beheld him. When Mahéraja Dasaratha, accompanied by HISTORY OF 
the priest Vasishtha, went to see his infant sons, the priest TNDIA. 
pointed to Rama, and said :—‘‘ O Mah4raja, I perceive from . 

the marks on Réma that he is no ordinary child; and I am ae oo 
nearly assured that he is an incarnation of Vishnu : Behold incarnation of 
his beautiful colour, like green grass, his fine hair glossy and egeaanr ae 
curled, his large head and high forehead, his brow radiant ™*"** 

with the signs of royalty, his face smiling like the full moon, 

his large dark eyes, his lips red as the Bimba fruit, his nose 

like that of the green parrot, his neck like that of a shell, 

his long hands and red palms bearing the marks of the 

chakra, lotos, and circle on the tips of his fingers, his wide 

breast, his legs resembling plantain trees, his feet red as the 

rising sun, bearing the marks of the shell, the chakra, the 

mace, and the lotos: Behold all these, and you will see that 

he is full of marks belongmg to Vishnu.” 

When the four little boys were sufficiently grown to be Réma and his 
able to run about, they were the delight of their mothers and torum about. 
of the Mahéraja. Sometimes the Mahéraja would call Réma, seeds of 
and Raéma would turn his back and laugh and run away; and if 
his mother Kausalyé or his father the Maharaja ran after him, 
he would run all the faster, and afterwards would come back 
to them of his own accord. Sometimes Rima would snatch 
@ morsel of his father’s food, and going to a distance from 
him, he would eat it up and laugh at the Mahdraja all the 
while. Sometimes his mother would ask him to point out 
his eyes, nose, mouth, ears, or other parts of his body, and 
he would do so by touching those parts with his forefinger. 
Sometimes the women of other households would come to 
the palace, and ask Réma who his mother was ; and then he 
would smile and run to his mother and sit upon her lap. 

And it so happened that one evening, whilst the Rani Kan- Story 7 Ritha 
saly& was nursing Réma in the inner court of the palace, the Moon me. 
fall moon arose in the east in all its splendour, and Réma felt mre. 

a very strong desire to have the beautiful moon to play with 

asatoy. And he put out both his little hands towards the 

moon, in order to obtain it; but his mother could not under- 

stand what it was that he wanted, and thereupon he tried to 
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uistory or beat her. And Kausaly4 asked him many times what he 


The women of 
the palace fail. 


The Maharaja 
tries and fails. 


Sumantra, the 
chief Coun- 
sellor, pacifies 
Rama with a 


murror. 


wished to have, and he continued to point to the moon, so 
that at last she came to understand what it was that he 


mn. wanted, and she then spoke to him in mild terms as fol- 


lows :—‘ Do not desire, O my child, to possess the moon, 
because it is thousands of miles off, and it is not a plaything 
for children, and no child ever got it: If you wish I will 
bring you some jewels that are brighter than the moon, and 
you can play with them.” So saying she brought some 
beautiful jewels, and placed them before the little boy ; but 
Rama threw them away in anger, and began to cry until his 
eyes were red and swollen with weeping. Now by this time 
a number of women were gathered around him, but no one 
could console him. One said :—‘ Perchance heis hungry ;” 
and Kausaly4 tried to give him suck, but this he utterly 
refused to take. Another woman said :—“ Perchance he is 
sleepy ;”” and she took him in her lap and sung the lullaby, 
but she could not quiet him, and he still continued to cry. 
Then one of the women said :—“‘ The goddess Susti has 
become unpropitious, and must be propitiated with offerings 
of curds, plantains, and fried paddy.” Another said :—“ A 
ghost is troubling him; ‘so send for a man who can repeat a 
mantra and drive the ghost out.” But though all these 
means were tried they were all of no effect, and Rama was 
still as unpacified as before. So the Rani Kausaly4 sent for 
the Mahéraja, and when the Mahéraja heard that Réma was 
ill he went to him immediately, and tried his utmost to con- 
sole the child ; but he could do no more than those who had 
tried before him, and Réma continued to cry and would not 
be comforted. Then the Mahéraja sent for his chief Coun- 
sellor and told him all that had taken place; and when 
Sumantra heard that Rima was crying for the moon, he 
desired those about him to bring a mirror. So a mirror 
was brought and placed in the hands of Réma; and when 
Rama saw the image of the moon in the mirror, he was fully 
satisfied, and left off weeping, and was soon as merry as 
before, and the whole family were at ease. 

When Raéma and his brethren had reached their second 
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year, they could not say the words “ peeta” or “father,” HISTORY oF 
or “mata” or “ ee: and therefore they called their aia 
parents “pa” and “ma.” And if any one asked Rama Seca sack 
what his name was, he would answer “Ama,” for he could infancy: Rama 
not pronounce the letter “R.” Sometimes the three? bretiren begin 
mothers would sit together and make their four sons dance nents of 
in a circle, whilst they clapped their hands. Sometimes the 

Mahfraja would tell Rama to bring him his sandals, and Rama 

would take up the Mahdraja’s sandals with both his hands, 

and carry them to his father, to the great delight of all who 

saw him. At other times the Maharaja would take Rama 

into the Council-hall, and keep the little boy on his knee 

during the Council; and Rama listened to all that was going 

on, and as he sat upon his father’s knee, he appeared as 

beautiful as a new rain-cloud when seated on the golden 

mountain of Sumaru. Meantime his mother the Rani would 

be impatient at his absence, and would send her maid ser- 

vant every minute to the Council to bring away Rama; for 

a moment’s absence from her son appeared like an age in her 

eyes. 

When the sons of Dasaratha were in their third year, Third year, 
the Mahéraja performed the ceremony of piercing their meremg ‘heir 
ears ; and the rite was celebrated with great magnificence. oe 
After this the brethren began to play with other little boys Sports of Rama 
of their own age. They made images of clay, and offered eee = 
clay offerings to the images, after the manner that they had 
seen the priest of their father offer up sacrifices to the gods 
in behalf of the household. They would first entreat the 
images tq eat the offerings which they offered, and then when 
the images did not move they would put the offerings into 
their mouths ; and when the images would not eat the offer- 
ings, they were very angry and broke up the images into 
pieces. Sometimes Réma would see his own reflection in a 
crystal pillar, and he would say to his mother Kausalyé :— 

“A second Réma is come, so keep him here that I may play 
with him.” But seeing in like manner the reflection of his 
own mother, he would say :—‘ Why have you left me and 
gone to the other Rama: Do not take him im your lap!” 
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wistoRy or And with these words he would take hold of her cloth and 
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When Rama and his brethren were five years of age they 
commenced their education according to the rule. Vasishtha 
was appointed to be their preceptor, and he initiated them 
in their studies in the accustomed form. He first worshipped 
the divine Saraswati, the goddess of all learning, and after- 
wards directed the four brethren to make offerings of flowers 
and leaves of bale fruit to the goddess. He then took a 
chalk stone, and drew the vowels upon the floor, and directed 
the boys to run over each letter three times ; and when this 
lesson was over, the Maharaja gave many rich presents to 
Vasishtha, and from that time they went every day to the 
house of Vasishtha, to receive his instructions. And the 
four lads were dressed by their mothers in clothes of different 
colours ; and R&éma was dressed in yellow, Lakshmana in 
purple, and Bhérata and Satrughna in green and red. And 
they had hundreds of servants at their command, but still 
each one carried his ink bottle in his right hand, and over 
his left shoulder was his satchel containing books, reeds, 
and white palm leaves. In this manner they went out of the 
palace every morning, and proceeded with other school-boys 
to the house of their preceptor ; and sometimes when a boy 
strayed away from school without the leave of his preceptor, 
they were commanded by Vasishtha to go out into the street 
and bring the truant in. And when they knew all the 
vowels, they were taught all the other letters of the alphabet ; 
and when they knew these also, they began to teach the 
smaller boys under the direction of Vasishtha. And Rama 
never disobyeed his preceptor, nor did aught that would 
excite his displeasure. And when he had learnt all his letters, 
he began to read the grammar; and in a short time he learnt 
eighteen languages, as well as the arts of singing, playing on 
musical instruments, dancing, and painting, and every one 


of the sciences. And at certain times the Mahéraja would 


" send for his sons, and examine them in the Council-hall be- 
fore his Council ; and the boys always acquitted themselves 
to the admiration of all present, and the Ministers and 
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Chieftains expressed their great surprise at the proficiency HisToRY OF 
of the sons of the Mahéraja. Boner 
When the four brethren had passed out of their child- ——— 
hood, they were exercised in the use of arms and in military ausand 
and royal games. At times, having obtained the permission ae es 
of Vasishtha, they would go out and play at hide-and-seek ; #m4mock 
or they would form themselves into two parties, and engage 
in’a mock combat; and it was agreed amongst them that the 
party who was defeated should carry the victor upon his 
shoulders for a hundred cubits ; and when Réma was defeated 
he was not excused on account of his being the son of a 
Mahéraja, but he was obliged to carry his victor like any 
other boy. Sometimes, however, Rama would play at being réma’s play at 
the Mahéraja; and some of his play-fellows would be his with playfeliows 
Ministers, and others his subjects, and some would hold the ecco 
umbrella of royalty over his head, whilst others fanned him 
with the chimara. Then some would bring offenders before 
him, and submit their complaints for his decision ; and Rama 
would listen to the whole of the case, and at the end he 
would deliver his judgment, and would award appropriate 
punishment to the guilty party. 
Thus passed away the lives of Rama and his brethren, 
until the time drew nigh when each one was to be invested Investiture 
with the sacred thread. Accordingly their heads were shaved thread, and the 
by the barber, and they were clothed in red silk; and they 
went to the house of their preceptor Vasishtha, and were in- 
vested with the sacred string which was made of the skin 
of the antelope. Vasishtha then taught them the holy 
Gayatri; and throughout that day they became Brahma- Rémaand his 
chéris according to the ordinance, and each one carried his Brahmachéris 
bag amongst his kinsmen to receive alms. First, Rama went 
to his mother Kausalyé, and she gave him the dole of rice, 
and with it many precious jewels ; and in this manner all the 
brethren went round and received alms and rich gifts from 
all present, from the subjects of the Mahfraja, as well as 
from the Ministers, Chieftains, and ladies ; and all the riches 
they received they gave to their preceptor Vasishtha. 
After the four sons of Dasaratha had been thus invested Study the 
VOL. H. 3 
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HISTORY OF with the sacred thread, they began to learn the Vedas ; and 
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in due time they grew up like four heroes, and were pos- 
sessed of every virtue and every accomplishment. They 
were bright as the moon, skilfulin archery, expert in mount- 
ing the elephant, the horse, and the chariot ; and they were 
devoted to all the wishes of their parents, and became deeply 
versed in the Vedas. But Réma excelled all his brethren, 
and was as conspicuous amongst them as a flag upona 
tower; and whilst all grew up in loving attachment to 
each other, Lakshmana was the special companion of Réma, 
and rejoiced to perform whatever was pleasing to him. 

Now it happened one day that Rama was shooting with 
a bow that belonged to a companion of his, and he bent the 


Raja of Mitula, how with so much strength that it broke in two pieces. And 


Review of the 


foregoing narra- 


tive of as 8 
early life 

The blue- 
coloured 
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his companion said to him :— You have strength enough 
to break my bow, but if you would manifest your full might, 
you should go to the city of Mithil4, and break the great bow 
of the god Siva, which is preserved in the household of Raja 
Janaka.’”?’ And Rima answered :—“ Tell me the story of the 
bow.” Then his companion said:—‘Janaka, Raja of 
Mithila, has a beautiful daughter named Sitd, or the ‘ white 
one,’ and he has vowed to give her in marriage to that man 
who can break the great bow, which belonged in former 
times to the god Siva, and which the Raja worships every 
day with flowers and incense.” And Rama pondered over 
these words in his heart, but he said nothing, for the time 
had not yet come. 


The foregoing narrative of the childhood of 
Rama is so plain and simple as to require but little 
comment. The picture of the dark-coloured babe, 
~ lying in his white cot like a blue lotos floating upon 
the pure water of the Ganges, is perhaps somewhat 
foreign to European ideas accustomed to the pink 
complexion of western babies. Moreover the pic- 
ture is somewhat marred by the description of the 
marks from which Vasishtha the priest is supposed to 
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‘have identified the infant as an incarnation of Vishnu. nistory oF 
The story of Rama crying for the moon is peculiarly Pane IV. 
Hindu. The inability of the mother to console the The marks of 
little boy, and the suggestions of the other women, Incidents cou- 


wi 


are precisely the every-day occurrences in the houses Rama ama’s crying 

of Hindus. When a child of tender years is frac- common fs 

tious, and refuses to eat or to sleep, the women im- eats re 

mediately begin to propitiate the goddess Susti; a‘ 

primitive household deity who finds no place in the 

Vedas, but who is largely worshipped by the females 

of Hindustan. If the child still refuses to be com- 

forted, a Brahman is sent for to exorcise him with kxorcising. 

mantras. Lastly, if these resources fail the husband 

is sent for to bring about a pacification. In the 

present instance the story turns upon the wisdom of 

the Chief Counsellor in sending for a mirror, and 

satisfying the child with a reflection of the moon. 

This idea again is essentially Hindu. No one but a Hindi ides or 

Hindu, with his passionate fondness for children, sion being 

and his traditions of patriarchal life, would conceive ™*“™ 

the idea of a sovereign sending for his Prime Minis- 

ter to pacify a fractious child. In like manner the 

scene in which the little boys make clay images and 

propitiate them with clay offerings, in the same way 

that they had seen the family Brahman propitiate the 

household gods, could only take place in an Indian 

household. But yet the realism of Hindu childhood Realismor 

in trying to make the idols eat the offerings, is played towards 

paralleled by European children, who will give oats “°° "=" 

to a wooden horse, or bread and butter to a stuffed 

bird ; and it is thus exquisitely true to human na- 

ture, whilst furnishing a significant travestie of the 

original ceremonial. eee 
The education of Rdma, which commenced 873.0% fifas. 
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HISTORY OF according to rule in the fifth year of his age, is the 


Part iV. 


at the investi- 
ture with the 
thread. 


exact routine pursued by Hindu preceptors ; and the 
scenes enacted in Vasishtha’s school-room are pre- 
cisely such as still take place in purely Hindu 
schools.2 So, too, the investiture with the sacred 
thread is celebrated in the present day, in the case 
of all Brdhmans and Kshatriyas, precisely as it 1s 
described in the Radmdyana; the boys becoming 
Bramacharis or religious mendicants for the day, 
and carrying about bags in which they receive pre- 
sents from their relatives and friends. The remain- 
ing details call for no remark, the incidents describ- 
ed in the narrative being sufficiently clear to explain 
themselves. 

2 The worship of Saraswati by HindG students is dying away in English 
schools, and books are no longer regarded as sacred things; probably because the 
printed English volumes are treated as altogether different from the ancient 
manuscripts. Once a year there is a festival to the goddess Saraswati, on which 
day most school-boys enjoy a holiday, for every book in the house should 
be laid before the image of the goddess and remain there for the day. English 
books, however, are not always offered, especially if the parents are anxious for 
their children’s progress in education ; but idle school-boys will on such occasions 
rise early in the morning and place all their books, English included, before the 
goddess , after which they are perfectly safe, as no one would be profane enough to 
remove the volumes which have been once offered. 

3’ The Brahmach4ri is a religious pupil who studies the Vedas, who also col- 


lects alms for his own subsistence, and for that of his master or Guru. In the 
present instance the Guru was Vasishtha. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WARS WITH THE RAKSHASAS. 


THE story of Rama’s boyhood is naturally fol- nstory or 
lowed by the story of his marriage; but an interval Pant Iv. 
occurs during which he appears to have acted as the Interal 
protector of the Brahmans against the Raékshasas, or marrage 
aborigines of the country, who seem to have perse- against tthe 
cuted the Brahmans by polluting their sacrifices. ane 

It has already been seen that a considerable con- — a 
fusion exists respecting the aboriginal inhabitants of srisinl 
India. They are alluded to under different names, 54... 
such as Rakshasas, Asuras, Daityas, and Danavas. *??sto"* 
Sometimes they are popularly regarded as ghosts or Regarded as 
demons. At other times they are represented as demons ae 
forming different families, who have descended from descendants 
Brahinan sages, and have acquired supernatural worshippers of 
weapons or supernatural powers by the worship of - 
Brahma. Thus the terrible Ravana is said to have 
been the grandson of the sage Pulastya, who was the 
son of Brahma ; and to have obtained invulnerability 
as regards gods and demons as a reward for his 
severe worship of Brahma. It seems probable that 
originally the names Rakshasa, Asura, Daitya, and 
Dénava were applied with some strictness to different 
tribes of aborigines, but that at a subsequent period 
the names were indiscriminately applied to the 


ginal 
inhabitants of 
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nistory or aborigines in general. As, however, the popular 
party, belief attributed supernatural powers to the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, the Brdhmans took care that those 
powers should be derived from the faithful worship 
of Brahma; although it is exceedingly improbable 
that the aborigines had any knowledge of Brahma, 
excepting that which they may have subsequently 

derived from the teachings of the Brahmans. 
Origin of the The origin of the opposition of the Rakshasas to 


the B wukshass the Brdhmans is no doubt to be referred to the natural 


mane ana the opposition of the people of the country to the ad- 

meu" __-vancing tide of Aryan invasion. ‘The opposition to 
the Brahmanical sacrifices seems to be more obscure, 
but may perhaps be ascribed to the superstitious 
fears of a race of savages at finding their country 
overrun by powerful invaders, whose irresistible 
might may have been derived from the rites in ques- 

Brabmanical tion. ‘The establishment of Brahmanical hermitages 
in the midst of an aboriginal population, also opens 
up a curious field of inquiry, but must be reserved 
for future discussion. 

Narrative inthe The narrative of Rama’s expedition against the 

Rams's expedi- RAkshasas and of the circumstances which led to it, 


tion against th 
Rakshacss = may now be related as follows: — 


Ansiely of te When Rama and his brethren were approaching their 
respecting ine sixteenth year, the Maharaja became very anxious respect- 


eae ing their marriage. It so happened that one day when he 
Viewimitra was discussing the subject with his Counsellors in the 
Council-hall, the great sage Viswimitra arrived at the gate 
of the palace, and desired the door-keeper to go within and 
tell the Maharaja that Viswémitra the son of Gadhi, was 
Reverential there. When the Mahéraja received the message, he rose 
Visser by up with his two priests, and went out to meet the sage, 


rejoicing as Indra at the coming of Brahma; and he ro- 
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ceived Vaswamitra with every honour, and presented him HISTORY OF 
with the argha, and said respectfully :—“‘ Your coming, O Era em 
great sage, is as grateful to me as amrita, as the fall of rain 

in the proper season, as the birth of a son to a childless vluntecrs ty 
father, as the recovery of lost treasure, as the dawning of a Gequeet: 
mighty joy! Tell me, I pray you, what important request 

you have to make, and I shall grant it with great delight.” 

Now Viswémitra was a very illustrious sage, for in former Viswamitra 
times he had been a Kshatriya and a great warrior ; but Kebatrye. 
after practising many religious austerities in the Handlava 
mountain he had become a Brahman. His hermitage was 
situated on the southern bank of the Ganges river; and 

many other Brahman sages dwelt there likewise, and passed 


their days in devotion and sacrifice. And Visw4mitra said Requests the 


Pa gg : send Rama to 
to the Mahéraja:—‘‘O Raja of Rajas, our sacrifices are Sen’ Bam 


rahmanical 


spoiled by the Rakshasas, who pour blood and flesh upon the settument 
homa ; and they are commanded by two chieftains, named $yuire 
Méricha and Suvahu, who have been commissioned by Raja 

Ravana to destroy all the sacrifices of the Brahmans: I 

therefore pray you to suffer your son Rama to return with me 

to my hermitage, for he is young, great, and valiant, and the 
Rékshasas will never be able to stand against him.” At Sorrow oe 
these words the Maharaja was eooecaaeie: sorrowful, and io 

said :—‘‘ My son Rama has not yet reached his sixteenth 

year: I will therefore send a great army with you, but I 

cannot give up Rama.” ‘Then Viswamitra was in great 

wrath, and as fierce as a sacrificial fire when fed with abun- 

dance of ghee; and the whole earth was moved, and even 

the gods were in great fear. And he said :—“ O Maharaja, Viswamtra 
you have given me your promise, and you cannot depart Sires. (° 
from your word: Make haste then, and send Rama, and [ P°™** 
will so protect him that he shall never be overcome by the 
Rékshasas.” So the Mahéraja sent for Rama and Laksh- Bémaand | 
mana, and delivered them up to the sage; and the two Permutiel te 
Princes took leave of their parents, and made ready to go ““**™"™ 


with Viswémitra to the place of his abode.’ 





1 The following extract from the AdhyStma Ram&yana explains the circum- 
stances which induced the Mah&raja to part with Rama in a somewhat different 
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wistory of © Now it so happened that as the three went out of the 
Raphi city it was the beautiful season of autumn ; and the pure sky 
was free from clouds, as the pure mind of the devotee is free 
tho three for a from all passions; and the rains were over, and the high 
Viswomitrs. winds had ceased, and the breezes were blowing gently at 
Pooticnl deacriP- the approach of the cold season, as the riotous and tumultu- 
ous assume a gentler aspect when they enter the company 
of wise men. The water in every river, lake, and pond was 
pure and transparent; and the beauty of the clear wave was 
increased by the presence of the full-blown lotos, as the 
beauty of a pure mind becomes increased by faith in God. 
Thus Réma and Lakshmana, and the sage Viswamitra, 
journeyed along the south bank of the river Sarayi, towards 
the spot where that river joins its waters with those of the 
Ganges ; and on their way they beheld the vast fields of rice 
bending down with the weight of the grain, like a modest 
man bending his head at the recital of his own praises. And 
Viewamitraacts Visw4mitra instructed Rama on the way, and performed all 
the duties of a Guru. And when evening was come they 

slept on grass beds by the side of the river Sarayi. 
Zourney to the N ow when the light of morning began to dawn, the sage 
settlement at Viswamitra awakened the two young heroes as they lay 
the Barat and upon their beds of grass, and directed them to arise and 

ges. : 

perform their morning ablutions, and repeat the holy Gaya- 


tri according to the ordinance. After this the three pro- 


manner. “The Maharaja with troubled mind consulted his preceptor Vasishtha :— 
‘If,’ he said, ‘ Viswamitra should take Rama away, I cannot survive the loss ; If 
Tshould not permit him to go, this sage, who is a strenuous adorer of the deity, 
doubtless will utter a curse against me This idea of danger afflicts my soul; he- 
sides Rama is delicate in his frame, how then can he destroy that giant who re- 
sembles the mountain elephant?’ Vasishtha answered :—‘I will disclose this 
secret mystery ; this son of thine, who is named R&ma, is the Omnipotent Being 
in whom the universe is comprehended.’ The sage then told the Mah4raja the 
whole story of Brahma’s application to Vishnu, and spoke as follows :—‘ Know, O 
M.hb4raja, that Rama is the Almighty, the Incomprehensible, the Supreme Soul ; 
that Lakshmana is an incarnation of Sesha-naga; Bharata an incarnation of the 
shell, and Satrughna an incarnation of the circle : His primeval affection’ has 
assumed a female form, and is born in the house of Raja Janaka: Now if Rama 
goes with Viswamitra he will obtain the hand of Raja Janaka’s daughter Site 
in marriage : Be not therefore under any apprehensions or grieved in thy mind, no 
danger can accrue to Rama: I have given thee that advice which I deemed moat 
proper; keep it concealed in thy own heart.’ ” 
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ceeded on their journey as before, until they came to the nistory oF 
place where the waters of the river Sarayti are joined with NDIA. 
those of the Ganges; and there they saw a sacred hermit- 

age where many holy Brahmans practised religious austeri- 

ties. And Viswdmitra told the two Princes that here was Legend of Siva 


the holy spot where the great god Siva was wounded by the fovermspamue” 


love-inspiring K4ma with the arrows of desire, and in return Kime. . 
burnt up the god of love with the fire of his anger. And Hospiteble 
Viswamitra and the two Princes were hospitably entertained 

by the Brahmans in that hermitage, and there they slept 

that night, and prepared to cross the river in the morning. 

Now when the morning had come, the sage and the two Passage over 
Princes left the hermitage at the union of the two rivers, the southern. 
and entered a boat for the purpose of crossing the river = 
Ganges, in order that they might proceed to the hermitage 
of Viswamitra, which was situated on the southern bank 
of the holy stream. And as they crossed the river they Roaring of the 
heard the roaring of the waters, which is made by the con- mee 
flict of the river Sarayii with the river Ganges; and having 
made obeisance to the two sacred rivers, they reached the 
other side, and entered a dreadful jungle which was called 
the wilderness of Téraké. And that jungle was as black as Dreadful jungle 
a cloud, and very dense, and filled with the voices of birds, tac 
and the notes of insects, and the noise of the wild deer, and 
the roaring of lions and tigers, and bears, and wild boars, 
and elephants, and rhinoceroses. Now in that jungle dwelt 
a terrible female Rakshasi, named Taérak4, and she was the 
mother of Maricha; and Viswimitra said to Rama :—* This Viswamitra 


f bd 2? t Ra 
cursed Téraké ravages all this country: Do you, O Rama, to slay "Taraks, 
e Rakshasi. 


3 The route followed by Viswimitra and the two Princes on this occasion is 
easily traced, According to the Adhy4tma Ram4yana the hermitage of Viswami- 
tra was situated on the site of the modern town of Buxar, which is situated in the 
district of Shahabad. The distance from the site of the city of Ayodhy4, near 
Fyzabad, to the junction of the Saraya (Gogra) and the Ganges, is about a hundred 
and seventy miles, a journey which must have occupied several days, although 
only two days appear to be indicated in the Ramfyana. From the junction of the 
two rivers to the modern town of Buxar, the distance is rather more than forty 
tiles in a retrograde direction from east to west along the southern bank of the 
Ganges. This latter portion of the journey is said to have occupied two days, 
which approximates to the actual distance. 
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wisToRY oF for the sake of the Bréhmans, destroy her: Such an act is 
Sao not to be abhorred by you, as though it were the murder of 

@ woman; but must be performed as a duty which all Rajas 

are bound to fulfil for the public good, whether it appear 

merciful or cruel, innocent or blamable.” Réma replied :— 

“Tam bound to obey your command.” And Réma said to 
Lakshmana :—“ Behold this misshapen Rékshasi: My heart 

relents at killing her because of her female nature, but I will 
Combatbetween deprive her of her strength and power.” And the hero 
Téraka. grasped his bow and twanged the string ; and Téraké heard 
the sound, and was filled with wrath; and presently she 

came to that place, roaring out with a loud voice; and she 

rushed upon Rima with her arms lifted high in the air, and 

she rained a shower of stones upon the two sons of Dasaratha. 

Then Réma took a missile weapon and cut off her two arms, 

so that they fell upon the earth. Then Lakshmana cut off 

the ears and nose of Téraké, and she disappeared, and again 

by the power of sorcery caused a fearful shower of stones to 


Rama's fall upon the two heroes. Then Viswdmitra cried out to 
unwillingness r Se : i. ‘ . 
toslaya = Rdma :—* Your unwillingness to kill this impious sacrifice- 
woman. 


destroying Rakshasi is very wrong: Instantly slay her, for 
the evening is coming on, and in the darkness it is difficult 
Slays Téraké at to overcome the Rékshasas.” Then Rima thus encouraged 
imstigation 

of Viswamitra. drew forth a powerful arrow, with a head shaped like a 
crescent, and he discharged it at the misshapen and venge- 
ful Taraké as she advanced upon him; and she was dread- 
fully wounded by this tremendous arrow, and vomiting out 
blood, she fell down and expired. And Viswamitra rejoiced 
at the death of Tarakaé, and he kissed the head of Rama, 
and said to him :-—* To night, O Rama, we will remain here, 
and on the morrow we will proceed to my own hermitage.” 
And the sons of Dasaratha remained that night with the sage 
in the wilderness of Téraka.? 


Divine weapons = Next morning the sage Viswdmitra gave Réma many 
VSWR ee a ee 


¢ 


* In the AdhyStma Ramayana everyone who is slain by Rama, or who diesin 
his presence, or with the name of “ Rama” on his lips, ascends at once to the 
heaven of Vishnu. Accordingly a beautiful form, arrayed from head to foot with 


jewels, is said to have risen from the dead body of Tarak4, and worshipped Rama, 
and then to have ascended to the abodes of bliss. 
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famous weapons endowed with divine energies, and irresist- HISTORY OF 
ible even against the gods; and he turned to the east and eccat 
taught him two powerful mantras. By the utterance of the =a 
first mantra all the weapons appeared before their master, and mantras. 
awaited his orders; and by the utterance of the second mantra, 

all sense of hunger, or thirst, or desire of sleep, passed away 

from the body. So Rama uttered the first mantra, and all 

the mighty weapons which had been given to him by 
Viswamitra presented themselves before him, and stood 

with joined hands, and said :—‘ Command us, O Rama, of 

mighty arm!’’? And Rama examined them all, and said: 

—‘‘ Whenever I call you to remembrance, then do you wait 

upon me.” Then all those mighty weapons bowed their 

heads and went their way. 

The two heroes and the sage then proceeded on their Arrival at the 
way until they saw a mountain which appeared lke acloud, vicars. 
and near it a most gxquisitely delightful grove, filled with 
deer, and enlive A by a variety, of tuneful birds. And 
Viswimitra said fo Rima :—“ This is my hermitage, and it 
is thine even as‘'it is mine.” And Viswdmitra related the 
following holy legend to the two young Princes :— 

‘*Tn ancient days, before the glorious Vishnu became in- Legend of | 
carnate as the Dwarf, this was his holy hermitage, and here Dwarf mearns- 
he practised sacred austerilies as an example to all others. three steps for 
And it came to pass that Bali, the mighty Raja of the Asuras, of Bab. 
conquered Indra and the gods; and the gods came to this 
hermitage and prayed to Vishnu for succour: And Vishnu 
was born on earth in the form of a Dwarf, and he assumed 
the dress of amendicant, and went to the abode of Bali, and 
prayed Bali to give him as much earth ashe could step over 
in three steps: And Bali granted hisrequest: Then Vishnu 
took upon himself a mighty form, and took three steps; and 
the first step covered the earth, and the second covered the 
heavens, and the third was on the head of Bali: And Vishnu 
bound Bali, and sent him and all his legions to the realms 
below the earth, and once more restored the universe to the 
rule of Indra.’’ * 


The meaning of this myth is not very obvious, It is said to have onginated 
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When Visw&mitra had finished speaking, all the sages 


een who were dwelling at his hermitage came up and welcomed 


Réma, and they presented him with the argha, and with 


on of 
Rama ty: the water to wash his feet, and entertained both him and his 
.. brother Lakshmana with every hospitality. And the two 


Princes dwelt at the hermitage of Viswémitra for six days, 
whilst the Bréhmans made prepagation for the sacrifice. The 
altar was covered with kusa grass, and made ready, together 
with the sacrificial ladles, the weod and the flowers, and on 
the seventh day the sacrifice was begun. Then when the 
fire was blazing upon the altar, Maricha and Suvahu and their 
evil crew of Rakshasas rushed to the altar, and tried to defile 
the sacrifice with bones and blood, but were prevented by 
Rama. And Maricha beheld the hervic Réma, who was of 
the colour of azure, speaking to his brother Lakshmana, who 
was as resplendent as burning gold ; and Maéricha was filled 
with contempt, and began to seize the Brahmans, when 
Rama hurled a mighty weapon at the b/dast of Marfcha, and 
drove him far out into the ocean. Rdmathen discharged a 
fire-producing weapon at the breast of Suvahu, and brought 
him to the ground; and he fell upon the sacrifice-destroying 
R&kshasas, and slew them all. Viswaémitra then bestowed 
great praises upon Rama; and Rama and Lakshmana were 
honoured by all the sages, and passed the night in great 
satisfaction and joy. 

Now when the morning had dawned, and the sons of 
Dasaratha had performed their devotions, the sages, with 
Viswamitra at their head, spoke to the two Princes as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Janaka, the Raja of Mithild, is about to perform a 
great sacrifice, which we shall attend, and you may ac- 


in an obscure Vedic idea that Vishnu as the Sun took three steps; viz., first on the 
earth at his rising ; secondly in the heavens at noonday ; and thirdly on the under- 
world at his sittmg. (See Wilson’s Rig-Veda, Vol. I, p. 53, mote.) The legend 
however is exceedingly popular, probably on account of the successful trick played 
against the giant, and a festival is still celebrated in memory of the so-called 
event. 

6 M4richa is an important character. He is not slain, but only driven some 
hundreds of miles out at sea. In the sequel he reappears in the character of Minister 
to Raja Révana. 
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company us: And Raja Janaka will show you the great HISTORY OF 
bow of Siva, which neither man nor god can bend.” So ae 
Réma and Lakshmana, and Viswdémitra, and all the sages, 
journeyed from that place towards Mithil4, which is now the MRhtie the 
country of Tirhut. And the first night they slept on the te ae 
bank of theriver Sone, where ViswAémitra told them a wonder- 

ful legend respecting the foundation of the city of Kanouj.® Legend of 
And the second night they approached the river Ganges,’ amas 
and the sage told the sons of Dasaratha how the river pegendof the 
Ganges had descended from the Himalaya mountain upon Grmeoconthe 
the head of the great god Siva. And Viswamitra said :— = SMa 
“The cloudless sky was illuminated by the porpoises, the "°°" 
serpents, and the fishes, as they darted through the air like 

bright sparks of lightning. The white foam of the flowing 

waters, and the flocks of water-birds, filled the air hke 

autumnal clouds. The water falling from the head of Siva, 

and thence to the earth, ran in some places with a rapid 

stream, and at others in a tortuous current; sometimes it 

was widely spreeding, and sometimes it descended into 

caverns and again spouted upward. The sages, the Gand- 

harvas, and the inhabitants of the earth touched the holy 

water, knowing its purifying power. Those who had fallen 

from heaven to earth performed ablution in this stream, and 

became free from sin, and returned again to heaven. And 

all the people of the earth rejoiced in this illustrious river, 


6 This legend is told at a wearisome length in the Ramayana, but is utterly 
worthless. A sage has fifty beautiful daughters. V4yu, the god ef wind, makes 
some amorous proposals which they very properly reject, declaring that they will 
only accept such husband as their father may give them, and will never receive any 
other. Vayu, in his wrath, renders them hunch-bached. Subsequently they are 
all married to a young sage who cures them by a touch; and the city in which 
they dwelt was henceforth called Kanya-kubja, which signifies the “ hunch- 
backed” girl, and still goes by the name of Kanouj. The legend has been modi- 
fied by the Buddhists, who say that in this city there was formerly the hermit’ of 
the great tree, who cursed ninety-nine damsels, so they all became hunch-backed ; 
hence the name. See Fa Hian’s Travels, chap. xviii. Alaproth’s note. 

7 The route from Visw&mitra’s hermitage at Buxar can be distinctly traced. 
The party proceeded vid Arrah to the Sone river, which they crossed. Next they 
proceeded, still in an easterly direction, along on the bank of the Ganges, until they 
tame to the neighbourhood of Patna, where they probably crossed the river to the 
northern side, and thus entered the country of Tirhut or Mithil4. 
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nisToRY oF for by performing ablution therein, men became freed from 
page all impurity and sin.® 

When Viswdmitra had finished his relation, it was early 

morning, and Réma said to the sage :—‘‘ O Brahman, most 
astonishing in this admirable story of the sacred. descent of 

Ganga: Revolving your words in my mind, the night has ap- 

The party cross’ peared but an instant.” Then Rama and the rest performed 
haltat Visilé. their morning ablutions, aud crossed the pure river in a boat 
provided by the sages, and departed to the pleasant city of 

Visélé ; and Viswamitra related to Raima the wondrous story 








8 The story of the descent of the Ganges is of no real value, excepting that it 
is universally believed by the Hindés. According toa primitive myth, the Him- 
avat mountain had two daughters, Ganga and Uma; and Ganga is the river, whilst 
Uma, under the numerous names of Parvati, Darga, &c., is the wife of Siva. The 
story of the descentis also connected with another legend, which fills up a great space 
inthe Ramfyana. Sagara, an ancient Raja of Ayodhy4, determined on performing 
an Aswamedha. The horse was accordingly loosened, but was subsequently carried 
away by the great Serpent Anantra. The sixty thousand sonsof Sagara sought 
throughout the universe for the horse, and at length beheld it feeding by the side 
of Kapila, the sage. Accordingly they charged Kapila with having stolen the 
horse, upon which he consumed them with the fire of his wrath, and reduced them 
to ashes. Subsequently Sagara discovered that his sons could only obtain salva- 
tion by being purified by the Ganges water. But Sagara died, and two or three 
generations passed away, and still his sixty thousand sons continued to be mere 
heaps of ashes. At length a Raja Bhagiratha entrusted the Raj to the care of his 
Counsellors, and spent a thousand years in severe austerities upon a mountain. 
In the hot season he surrounded himself with great fires, and had the sun over his 
head ; in the cold season he laid himself in the water; and in the rainy season he 
exposed himself to the descending clouds ; and he fed on fallen leaves, with his 
mind restrained, and his senses kept under the most perfect control. After a 
thousand years Brahma was propitiated, and referred him to Siva; and now 
Bhagiratha hag to propitiate this deity, which he did by standing with uplifted 
arm daf and night without support on the tip of his great toe, as immovable as a 
dry tree, and feeding only on air. Siva accordingly called upon the Ganges to 
descend uyon his head, which she did, and was detained in the recesses of his jata, 
or knot of hair on the back of his head, and wandered there for ages. At length the 
river descended upon the earth, and all the gods and divine beings came to behold 
the wondrous sight. After descending to the earth the Ganges followed the car of 
Bhagiratha ; and all the gods, demons, serpents, apsaras, fishes, and water-birds fol- 
lowed the car of Bhagiratha in like manner. Unfortunately the Ganges in its progress 
watered the sacrificial ground of the sage Jahnu, and Jahnu in his wrath drank up 
the whole river. However, the gods worshipped Jahnu, and he relented, and dis 
charged the river from his ears. After this Bhagiratha moved his chariot towards 
the sea, and the Ganges followed and watered the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, 
who were at once purified by the sacred water from all their sins, 
their souls ascended to heaven, and Bhagiratha performed their funeral 
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of the churning of the ocean by the gods and demons, and nistory oF 
the production of amrita in the following manner :— eae 
“In days of old there was war between the gods and the 3" 
demons; and Indra, the sovereign of the gods, was over- cherie of bs 
come in battle by the demons. And Indra and the gods gods ant” 
fled for refuge to Brahma, and Brahma conducted them to smnta 
the abode of Vishnu in the sea of milk, and prayed to Vishnu. Inrsani the 
And Vishnu manifested himself to Brahma and the gods, Riget 
bearing in his four hands the shell, the chakra, the mace, *fers{he" © 
and the lotos. And Vishnu commanded the gods to ally 
themselves with the demons, and to throw every kind of 
medicinal herb into the sea of milk; and to take Mandara 
mountain for a churning stick, and the serpent Vasuki for 
the churning rope, and to churn the sea for the production 
of amrita, which should render them mighty and immortal. 
And Vishnu said :—‘ The demons shall share the labour of 
churning, but I will prevent their tasting of the amrita, 
which shall be drank only by Indra and the gods.’ So the Churning of the 
gods allied with the demons, and did as Vishnu had com- 
manded ; and as they churned there appeared many won- 
drous things rising out ofthe sea. The goddess Varunt, the Ascent of 
deity of wine, arose in sweet intoxication, and was joyfully derty of cewae 
received by the demons. Next rose the beautiful Apsaras, The Apsaras. 
who became the nymphs of Indra’s heaven. Then rose the Lakshmi, 
great goddess Lakshmi, radiant with youth and beauty ; and youth, 
a crown was upon her head, and bracelets upon her arms, aud becomes the 
and her form was covered with ornaments of pearls; and 
her jetty hair flowed in long ringlets, whilst her complexion 
resembled molten gold; and thus attired and decorated she 
took up her abode on the bosom of Vishnu. Lastly appeared The amrite. 
the physician of the gods, bearing in his hand the golden 


cup which contained the divine amrita. Then the demons 





® In the present myth the wars of gods and demons are plainly alluded to, just 
in the same way as gods and demons are implied in a previous myth, in which 
Vishnu promises the gods that he will become incarnate. But very often the gods 
are called Devat&s, and seem to represent a superior tribe of mortal men; whilst 
the demons are termed Daityas, Danavas, Asuras, or Rakshasas, and appear to re- 
present the aborigines of India. 
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HIsToRY oF fought lustily ; but Vishnu assumed the form of a captivat- 
INDIA. ing damsel, and stole away the amrita. Vishnu then gave the 
amrita to Indra and the gods; and Indra and the ‘gods 
godaquaff the quaffed the amrita, and fought and overcame the demons, 
ta and . ; oD) 
gveroome the and Indra once again recovered his rule. 
Hospitable Now when Viswamitra had finished speaking, he told the 
of the parigae two Princes that they would rest that night in the city of 
eo Visélé. And when they arrived at the city, the Raja of 
Visalé came out to welcome the sage, and presented him with 
water and the argha; and the Raja wondered as he beheld 
the two heroes, and at his request Visw4mitra related to 
him who they were, and wherefore they had come to the 
city of Visél4 ; and they were hospitably entertained by the 
Raja, and passed the night there. 
sone When morning had come, Rama and Lakshmana, accom- 
panied by the sage Viswamitra, proceeded towards the 
beautiful city of Mithilé; and on the way Rama sawa 
hermitage in the midst of a grove, and he inquired of 
Viswamitra respecting that hermitage, on which the sage 
related to him the sacred story, as follows :— 
Legend ofthe “This holy hermitage, adorned with trees, fruits, and 
ultery of ‘. P . 
Indra with the flowers, belonged in ancient times to the sage Gautama ; 
Gautama,the and here the sage remained for many thousand years with 
his wife Ahalyé in the performance of religious austerities. 
One day when the sage was absent from his dwelling, the 
mighty Indra passed by, and burned with an impure passion 
for the wife of Gautama; and he entered the hut in the dis- 
guise of the sage, and began to entreat Ahaly4; and 
Ahalyé, knowing him to be the Raja of the celestials, in the 
wantonness of her heart yielded to his desires. Then the 
sovereign of the gods left the hermitage, but at that moment 
Gautama entered, and he was invincible even to the gods 
through the power of his austerities. Perceiving him, 
Indra was overwhelmed with sadness ; and the sage, behold- 
ing the profligate lord of gods in his disguise, thus ad- 
Indra cursed by dressed him in words of dreadful anger :—‘O depraved 
wretch, assuming my form you have perpetrated this great 
,erime! Therefore from this moment do you become a 
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eunuch!’ The great sage then pronounced this curse upon HISTORY OF 
his wife Ahalyé :—‘O sinful wretch, for thousands of years so 
shall you remain in this forest, abandoned by all and invisible | 
to all, until Rama, the son of Dasaratha, shall enter here, Gautamaren- 
and you from beholding him shall be cleansed from all sin, until the arrival 
and again approach me without fear.’ With these words 

the illustrious Gautama abandoned this hermitage, and per- 

formed religious austerities on the summit of the Himdlaya 
mountain.’’! 


Having heard this holy legend, Rama entered the her- Réma enters 


he hermitage 
mitage, preceded by Viswémitra; and at that moment, and freee 


Ahalya was released from her curse, and became visible to the curse. 
all; and a shower of flowers fell from heaven, and divine 

music was heard in the sky. Then theillustrious Gautama, 
beholding with divine eye that his consort was cleansed 

from all sin, repaired again to his hermitage; and having 

paid due honours to Rama, he engaged in sacred austerities 

with his purified spouse. And Rama proceeded to Mithila 

with his brother and Viswamitra, 


The foregoing narrative of Rama’s expedition Review of the 


foregoing tradi- 


against the Rakshasas, and subsequent journey to a ee 


the city of Mithila, offers but few points worthy of Hikshasas 
consideration. ‘The character of Viswamitra is an anomalous 


character of 


anomaly. He is said to have been originally a Viswamitra. 
Kshatriya, and to have subsequently practised so 
many religious austerities, that he ultimately became 
a Brahman ; but his case must be regarded as alto- 
gether exceptional, as no other similar change of 
caste appears to have been recorded." ‘The geo- 


10 This curious myth of the seduction of the wife of a sage by Indra, the god 
of the firmament, probably originated in the opposition of the Brahmans to the 
worship of Indra, to which reference has already been made, and which will form 
the subject of discussion hereafter. The prophetical curse pronounced by the sage, 
that his wife should remain in the forest until the advent of Rama, stamps the 
whole as a mythical interpolation. 

4 The difficulty in connection with Visw&mitra’s change of caste, is to appre- 
hend the reason why a Kshatriya should desire to becomea Brahman. In ancient 
times the Brahmans were a regarded by the Kshatriyas ’with a certain 

Vou. I. 
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HisToRY oF graphical references are generally exact, and present 
INDIA. : ae 
Parr iv. no difficulty; a circumstance which seems to indi- 

Geert ruth. Cate that the Rémdyana was composed in the 

gecgraphical ~neighbourhood of the scenes to which it refers. 

Large interpo- The main feature of the story is the abundance of 

mi | wearisome and unmeaning legends, which Viswé- 

mitra persists in relating to Rama at every oppor- 
tunity, and in which Rd4ma professes to be deeply 
interested. ‘These episodes, however, appear to be 
entirely devoid of historical value, and accordingly 
only a few have been retained in a condensed form 
as specimens of the remainder. Thus the legend of 
the descent of the river Ganges upon the head of 
Siva, and that of the churning of the sea by the gods 
and demons for the production of amrita, have been 
preserved in the foregoing relation, not because they 
possess any hidden meaning, or throw any light upon 
the religion or civilization of the people, but simply 
because they are wonderful products of Hindu 
imagination, which from some cause or other have 
been frequently brought before the notice of Eu- 
ropean readers, whilst traditions of infinitely great- 
er importance and significance have been wholly 


ignored. 


amount of contempt, and it is evident that Visw4mitra is to be referred to a toler- 
ably remote period, for he was the reputed father of Sakuntala. It seems not un- 
likely that he was one of the Kshatmyas who had adopted Buddhism, but who 
from some cause or other deserted to the side of the Brahmans, and henceforward 
became a favourite hero in Brahmanical tradition. 


CHAPTER V. 
MARRIAGE OF RAMA. 


Tue story of the marriages of Rima and his History or 
three brethren, naturally forms one of the most Pasr Iv. 
attractive and favourite portions of the Ramayana. Interesting 
In all civilized countries the story of a marriage is marriage, 
universally interesting to young and old; and stecter’ 
amongst western nations it is generally adopted as ius 
the climax of every romance and every drama. In 
India this interest is intensified from causes which 
are by no means difficult of apprehension. The sym- 
pathies which in Europe are permitted to spread 
through large communities, are concentrated in the 
family or household; and the consequence is that fami- 
ly events, such as births, deaths, and marriages, as- 
sume an importance in the family which is unknown 
elsewhere ; whilst they are accompanied by a multi- 
tude of rites and observances which still further add 
to the gravity and significance of the occasion. 
Marriages especially are the all-absorbing topic in Te Fhe all-abeorb- 
every Hind household ; from the little girl who is f Hind ae 
looking forward to the day when she will be arrayed 
in jewels and fine clothes, and be seated by the side 
of her future husband, to the aged matron who can Paramount 
remember every recurrence of the ceremony in the parents oy 
family for many generations. Indeed the marriage for eiitn, 
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HISTORY OF of sons and daughters is a paramount duty which 


Ry av 


Transcendant 
interest 
attached to the 


marniage of 
Réma and Sita. 


Religious ideas 
of their divine 
haracter. 


Especial reli- 
gious sym) 


ties | 
families. 


every Hindti father must fulfil, who would escape the 
censure of his fellow-men and the anger of the gods; 
whilst it is the one great event in the life of every 
Hindu boy and girl, without exception, throughout 
the land. _ 

But the marriage of Rama and Sita possesses 
attractions far above those of any ordinary tradi- 
tion. It is not a mere union of a boy and girl, 
which can only be consummated in after years; but 
it is the union of a young hero to a marriageable 
maiden, and of a hero who has won his prize by a 
feat of arms. Moreover the holy legend calls up 
associations and sympathies which no other story 
can awaken. Itdescribes not only the union of the 
heroic and beautiful, but the marriage of the greatest 
of gods with the kindliest of goddesses; of the per- 
sonification of all that is handsome and glorious in 
the god-man, with all that is lovely and light and 
graceful in a goddess-maiden; of the divine incarna- 
tion of the immortal Vishnu with the divine incarna- 
tion of the equally immortal Lakshmi. Accordingly, 
that indescribable charm which is thrown round 
every marriage in which the lovers are young and 
fair, is invested with a higher interest from the deep 
religious feeling which is stirred within the breast of 
all who listen to the sacred song. The mother re- 
members when she too was a bride; the daughter 
sighs for the day when she too will be given to a 
husband; whilst the poor widow’s heart is bursting 
at a glimpse of happiness which is denied to her for 
ever. But still with all these natural emotions, 
there is mingled a deep religious joy and exultation 
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in all the more important turns in the narrative ; HistoRY oF 
and especially when Rama triumphantly bends the Pazr IV. 
fabled bow, or takes the hand of his beautiful bride 
in the presence of the sacred fire. 

It must, however, be confessed that the religious Bebgious senti- 
sentiment above indicated is not expressed 1 in the fin gine 
Ramayana in the degree to which it is felt by a lato 
sympathetic audience of Hindts. Thus the narra- 
tive to a European reader is a mere ordinary story of 
a Hindu marriage, in which the allusions to the 
divinity of the married pair are strained and arti- 
ficial. But in this respect the associations in the 
mind of the Hindus supply all that is wanting. 

From their earliest infancy they have been taught to 

repeat the sacred name of Rama, and to believe in 

his divinity; and not a single doubt as to the truth 

of that divinity is ever felt or uttered. When, 
therefore, the Hindu poet fails, as he must fail, to 
indicate that incarnation of deity in which he fully 
believes, and which indeed he is desirous of enforc- 

ing, the belief of the reader or hearer is in no way 

affected by the deficiency. To him the divine Unquestioning 
Réma is an incarnation of the eternal, the immortal, mcaration of 
and the invisible; whilst Sita is a personification of Lestat 

a corresponding female nature, who is mystically 
regarded as the primeval affection or divine love of 

Rama. 

The story of the marriage of Rama is comprised pi Division of the 
in three distinct narratives, as follows :— marhage of 


Rama into 
Ist, The circumstances which led to the mar- Mremn 


riage, and the ceremony of the marriage, all of 
which took place in the city of Mithild. 
2nd, The return journey of Mahdraja Dasaratha 
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HISTORY OF from the city of Mithilé to the city of Ayodhy4, 


Pant IV. 


ist. Tradition 
of the winning 
of Sité by 
Réma, and the 
subsequent 
marriage. 


Confusion of 
the women of 
Mithilé on 
hearing of 
Rama’s 
approach. 


Raja Janaka 
respectfully 
receives 
Viswamitra 
and inquires 
respectin 
Rama an 
ana. 


accompanied by his four sons and their respective 


brides. 
8rd, The honeymoon of Rama, which did not 


commence until after the arrival of the party at the 
city of Ayodhya. 

The first portion of the narrative, comprising the 
story of how R&4ma won his bride, and how the 
marriage ceremony was performed, appears to be a 
relic of the original tradition, and may now be 


related as follows :— 


When the women of Mithil4 heard that the handsome 
and heroic Rima was entering the city, they hastened out 
of their houses to behold him ; and so anxious were they to 
gaze upon his countenance, that in the confusion some put 
their anklets on their arms and their bracelets on their 
ancles; and some put the ornaments for their heads on 
their bosoms, and others fixed the ornaments for their 
bosoms on their backs.1 And when Raja Janaka heard 
that the sage Viswimitra had come to his city, he hastened 
to receive him with every token of great respect, and he 
said :— O chief of sages, I am truly blessed, seemg that 
my place of sacrifice is thus honoured by your presence and 
that of the sages.” And when the Raja saw Rima and 
Lakshmana, he said to Viswimitra :—‘‘ Who are those two 
illustrious youths who are as majestic as elephants, as heroic 
as tigers, and as beautiful as the two Aswins?” Vis. 
wamitra replied :—‘ They are the sons of Mahdraja Dasara. 
tha, and the conquerors of the Raékshasas, and they are 
come hither to inquire about the great bow.” And Janaka 
showed to the sons of Dasaratha the great bow with which 
Siva had destroyed the gods at the sacrifice of Daksha, and 
which had ever since that day been preserved in the royal 





1 This passage respecting the women is evidently a later interpolation, for it is 
scarcely possible that they should have becn acquainted with the morits of Rama, 
whilst their Raja Janaka was compelled to ask Viswimitra respecting his identity. 
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house of Mithild, and worshipped with every honour? And HISTORY oF 
the bow was laid in a huge chest, which moved on eight ae 
wheels; and it was drawn into the presence of Raja Janaka 

and the two Princes by eight hundred men, who were tall 

and strong, so heavy and stupendous was that great bow. 

And Raja Janaka said to the two heroes :—“ TI have pro- sits promised 
mised to give my beautiful daughter Sité in marriage to who ould Bend 
that Raja who shall succeed in bending the bow; and all 

the Rajas of the earth have come hither, and not one has 

ever been strong enough to lift that bow from the ground.” 

Now when Rama saw the bow, he lifted it with one hand pyma bends 
from the ground in a sportive manner; and a great multi- “? 
tude in deep amazement looked on. Then Rdma made the 

bow ready with a smile, and putting forth all his strength 

he bent the bow until it broke in the midst, and the noise 

thereof was like the crash of a falling mountain, or the 

roar of the thunder-bolt hurled by Indra. And all the 

people were stunned and fell down, excepting only Vis- 

wamitra and Raja Janaka, and the two sons of Dasaratha. 

Then Raja Janaka said to the sage :—“ This deed of Rama Raja Janaka 
is without a parallel, and he shall receive my daughter Sita rac infor 
in marriage : With thy permission, O sage, let messengers 
on swift horses go hence to the city of Ayodhya, and 
acquaint Maharaja Dasaratha with all that has occurred, and 
bring him to this city.” And Viswamitra agreed, and the 
messengers were mounted on swift beasts, and in three 
nights they arrived at the city of Ayodhy4; and they 
entered the royal palace, and delivered their message to the 
Mahéraja. Then the Mahdraja consulted Vasishtha and the 
ether priests, and they were highly pleased, and said :— 

“On the morrow we will go to Mithil4.” And the messen- 
gers from Raja Janaka were entertained in the palace with 
great respect, and remained there all that mght. 

Early the next morning the happy Maharaja set out The Maharaja, 
with his priests, and his treasures, and all his army, and in aad i reosteed 

* The story of the sacrifice of Daksha is connected with the worship of Siva. 

Deksha performed a sacrifice, and invited all the gods excepting Siva and his wife ; 


Sati; and Siva, at the instigation of Sati, became so highly offended at this 
omission, that he destroyed the sacrifice. 
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History oF four days he arrived at the pleasant city of Mithilé; and 


Recital of the 
ancestry of 
Rama and Sit4. 


Propositions of 
marriage for a)l 
the four sons of 
Dasaratha., 


Performance of 
8 great 
by Dasaratha. 


The Mahdraja 

to the 
place of sacri- 
fice. 


Raja Janaka came out to meet him, and received him with 
every honour. And Raja Janaka said to Dasaratha :— 
“Happy am I this day, and delivered from every kind of 
distress, for by this alliance my family will be honoured 
and purified.” 

On the morrow Raja Janaka commanded his Chief 
Counsellor to bring Mahdraja ‘Dasaratha together with his 
son Réma and priest Vasishtha. Then the Maharaja, 
attended by his two priests, and all his friends, went to the 
place where Janaka was; and the great sage Vasishtha 
recited to Raja Janaka the names of all the ancestors of 
Dasaratha, and Janaka recited to the Maharaja the names of 
all his own ancestors. Then Janaka proposed to give his 
daughter Sité in marriage to Réma, and her sister Urmilé in 
marriage to Lakshmana; and he also proposed that the two 
daughters of his brother Kusadhwaja should be married to 
Bharata and Satrughna. And Viswdmitra and Vasishtha 
approved of the marriages of the four damsels to the four 
sons of Dasaratha. Then Maharaja Dasaratha, having re- 
quested leave of the Raja of Mithil4, departed to his own 
lodgings, preceded by Vasishtha and all the sages; and 
there the Maharaja performed a great Sraddha to the ghosts 
of his deceased ancestors, and gave four lakhs of cows with 
their calves to the Brahmans, being a lakh for each son, and 
each cow was adorned with horns of pure gold.’ 

When the night had passed away, and Mahfraja Dasa- 
ratha had fulfilled his morning duties, he went out attended 
by his sons richly adorned with jewels, and preceded by 
Vasishtha and the other sages; and he proceeded to the 
place of sacrifice, and approached the Raja of Mithilé in due 
form, and thus addressed him :—“ O Raja, peace be to you! 
We are come into your assembly to perform the nuptials, 
and now therefore introduce us and our friends into your 
own house.” Then the eloquent Raja of Mithilé thus 
a ee ce le me cae 

* It is customary to perform’a Sraddha, or feast to the souls of departed an- 


cestora, on the eve of a marriage. For a description of the ceremonies of the 


Sraddha, see chapter xii. 
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replied to the generous words of Dasaratha :—‘‘ What History oF 
porter have I placed at the gate, and who considers about pow 
entering his own house? My daughter is standing at the 

foot of the altar, and I am prepared and waiting for you.” 

Meanwhile Vasishtha had erected the altar in the cham- Preparations 
ber of the gods, and adorned it on every side with fragrant Vasishtha the 
flowers. And there were cooling jars of water, and pots aioli pi 
filled with branches of trees, and pots of incense, and ves- 
sels of shells, and spoons and ladles for pouring the homa 
upon the fire, and vessels of fruit, and milk, and honey, and 
rice, and parched barley. And the kusa grass was spread 
upon the floor, and the fire was lighted upon the altar with 
all the due formulas, and the homa consecrated with mantras 
was placed upon the flame. Then whilst Rama stood on the Janaks places 
eastern side of the altar, Raja Janaka brought his daughter eo 
Sité, adorned with every ornament, into the presence of the 
sacred fire, and placed her opposite to the heroic son of Dasa- 
ratha ; and he spoke to the lotos-eyed Rima as follows :— ahs bee 


“This is my daughter Sitd, endowed with every virtue : the hands of 


Take her hand in yours, O son of Dasaratha, and she will ee eoariea 

ever attend you like a shadow: Maintain her for life, and be water. 

not offended if she ever commits a fault.” Raja Janaka in 

like manner desired Lakshmana to take the hand of his 

other daughter Urmild, and Bharata and Satrughna to take 

the hands of the two daughters of his brother Kuradhwaja. 

Raja Janaka then sprinkled the bridegrooms and their 

brides with water consecrated by the utterance of holy 

mantras ; and the trumpets sounded, and each of the four 

sons of Dasaratha led his bride three times round the fire Walk three 
times round the 

upon the altar, and round the Raja, and performed the nup- fire. 

tial ceremonies according to the ordinance. A shower of Joy of the gods. 

flowers then fell from heaven upon them all, and celestial 

music was heard in the sky, and the Apsaras danced for joy, 


and the Gandharvas played sweet and solemn music.‘ 


‘ The marriage of Raima and Sita is somewhat differently related in the 
AdhyStma Ramfyana, as will be seen from the following extract :— 

“ Satnanda, the son of Gautama, the priest of Janaka, being satisfied as to 
the propriety of the day fixed for the marriage, said to Janaka.—‘Let a proper 
canopy be crected in thy house; cause four pillars to be raised and adorned with 
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gistory of 4 Now when the ceremonies of the marriage had been all 

ge performed, the bridegrooms led their brides into the inner 
Soumie jar @Partments, and each one seated his bride on his left side, . 

the mnerapart- and the women tied their garments together; and the 

women removed the veils from the brides, and desired both 

the brides and bridegrooms to look each other in the face 

for the first time; and each of the sons of Dasaratha gazed 

upon the face of his own bride, and she in like manner gazed 


upon the face of her husband ; and they exchanged garlands 





jewels, with fringes of pearls, embroidery, and brocade.’ The marriage proces- 
sion was then made ready; they first rubbed R&ama’s body with meal and ail; 
after which he bathed and was dressed in clothes of gold brocade. He hada 
crown of pearls on his head ; earrings of exquisite richness hung from both his 
ears; his eyes were rubbed with antimony, and his hands and feet with henna. 
He wore a string of pearls and flowers round his neck, and an ornament of pearls 
on his forehead ; a stripe of saffron was marked in the centre of his forehead; and 
his two locks of hair hung in curls on bis cheeks. Being thus adorned he 
mounted his horse, the kettle-drums and shells sounding on every side; lights 
innumerable accompanied him, and immense quantities of fireworks were displayed. 
The dancers performed various dances ; the gods appearing in the heavens sounded 
their shells, and showered down flowers upon Rama. Thousands of elephants re- 
sembling mountains, and of horses also swift as the wind, were led before him ; 
horsemen and footmen without number attended him. In this manner was the 
marriage procession of Rama conducted. 

“The wife of Janaka, having adorned Sita with jewels and rich clothes, 
placed her under the canopy. Millions of suns and moons would bow down in 
subjection before the faces of Rama and Sita. When the procession came to the 
palace, Janaka went forth to mect Rama; he brought him and his attendants into 
the house, and having seated Rama with Sit& under the canopy, the Brahmans 
commenced reading the Vedas. At the sound of the Vedas the fire was kindled, 
and the sacrifice placed therein. The whole assembly walked round them seven 
times. The Raja then tied the clothes of the bride and the bridegroom in a knot, 
as having bestowed them on each other, and Janaka delivered Sita to Rama. At 
that time the world was filled with the sound of ‘ May thy prosperity endure for 
ever.” The gods sounded their kettle-drums and showered down flowers. Alms 
were distributed in such quantities that no one could complain of want in future, 
all were happy. 

“Qn the second day Janaka assembled Vasishtha, Viswimitra, and the other 
holy men, and gave them an account of the birth of Sit, saying :—‘ Sits was 
not produced, holy men! from the body of any one. One day I cleared a spot of 

’ ground for a sacrifice, and turning up the earth with a plough-share, a silver ves- 
sel sxaled on the top was rooted up. When I opened the seal, a virgin beautiful 
as a hundred moons rose from out of that vessel. I brought her to my house with 
the affection of a father, and my wife and I adopted her, and we considered her as 
our daughter.’ Janaka then stated that Narada had related to him the whole 
story of the incarnation of Vishnu in Rama and his brothors, and the primeval 
affection in the form of Siti, who was to be married to Rama. He added that he 
had commenced the Swayamvara in ordcr to discover Rama.” 
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together, and every other rite was performed according to HISTORY OF 
IN 


the o 
rdinance. Bice a 


The foregoing narrative of the marriages of Rama peer Oe 
and his brethren, comprises some exaggerations as marriages of 
regards the great bow of Siva, and perhaps has been trettre. 
slightly Brahmanized by some later editor, but 
otherwise it bears the impress of being based upon 
an authentic tradition. That Rama should have uthentit 
performed some wonderful feat of arms at the court ‘ narrative. 
of Mithil4, aud by these means should have obtained 
the hand of the beautiful daughter of Raja Janaka, 
is perfectly in accordance with the traditions which 
have been preserved of the Swayamvara. Again, it Marriage 


remony not 


will be noticed that the Brahmans play little or no performed by 
part in the ceremony. Vasishtha, indeed, is intro- Sut hy 24 
duced as reciting the ancestry of Rama, and even as 
preparing the altar and performing the homa; but it 
is Janaka, the father of the bride, who performs the 
actual ceremonies of the marriage ; and this circum- 
stance is alone sufficient to indicate that the original 
tradition refers to a period when the authority and 
dignity of the Brahmans were by no means so firmly 
established as they were in later years. 

As regards the ceremony itself, it seems to have Fourrites 
included four important rites, viz. :— 

Ist, The procession of the bridegroom and his The procession. 
relatives and friends to the house of the father of the 
bride. 

2nd, The placing of the bride and bridegroom The sacred fire. 
before the sacred fire which has been kindled on the 
altar. 

3rd, The bridegroom taking the hand of the Te taking ot 
bride in the presence of the fire. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Parr IV. 
The sprinkling. 

Resemblance 
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4th, The sprinkling of the bride and bridegroom 
with water which has been consecrated by the utter- 
ance of verses from Vedic hymns. 

Here it is impossible to avoid noticing the strik- 
ing resemblance between the ancient ceremony as it 


tin rite. was performed by our Aryan forefathers in their 


Snd. Return 
ourney from 
ithilé to 

Ayodhya. 


idee eexhibit- 
i e@ Opposi- 
e a, 
to Pan” 
Réma, the 
Brahman. 


Nature of the 
opposition. 


private dwellings, and the more modern rite as it 
is performed in Christian churches. In Protestant 
countries the fire on the altar has been rejected as 
Jewish, and the use of holy water has in like man- 
ner been abandoned as Romish. But still in all 
essential particulars the ceremony is the same. The 
bridegroom and the bride are still placed before the 
altar; and the father of the bride still gives away 
his daughter ; whilst the bridegroom takes her hand 
in his, and pledges his troth in the presence of the 
altar, although the fire is wanting. 

The second section of the story of Rama’s mar- 
riage comprises the return journey of Maharaja Da- 
saratha from the city of Mithila to that of Ayodhya, 
in which he was accompanied by his four sons and 
their respective brides. ‘This journey is of minor 
importance ; but if contains a curious account of a 
meeting between the two Rimas; that is, between 
Rama the Kshatriya and Rama the Brahman ; or in 
other words, between the present Rama, who was the 
son of Dasaratha, and another Rama, who was the son 
of a sage named Jamadagni, and was known by the 
distinguishing appellation of Parasu Rima, or Rama 
‘with the axe.” This Parasu Rama is said to haye 
been a great warrior as well as a Brdhman. He was 
a worshipper of Siva, from whom he obtained his 
celebrated axe; and is especially renowned for his 
prowess against the Kshatriyas. Those latter cir- 


“515 
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cumstances seem to have placed him in opposition to BIstoRY oF 


Réma. As a worshipper of Siva he was opposed to pier iy. 


Rama as an incarnation of Vishnu; and as a Brah- 

manical slaughterer of the Kshatriyas he was op- 

posed to Rama as the son of Mahdraja Dasaratha. 

A further inquiry into his real character will be 
attempted hereafter. For the present it will be narrative ot the 
sufficient to reproduce the simple narrative, which is ena, 
as follows :— 


Now on the morning after the marriages of Rama and Departure of 
his brethren, the sage Viswamitra took leave of the two Viswamitra 
Rajas and went his way to the northern mountain. And Fresenteof 
Mahfraja Dasaratha also took leave of Raja Janaka, and "4 
Raja Janaka gave to each of the four brides many rich pre- 
sents of clothes, deer-skins, jewels, soft silks, garments of 
various colours, beautiful ornaments, together with a hun- 
dred thousand cows.’ 

Then Mahéraja Dasaratha departed out of Mithila in Departure of the 


fraja with 


great splendour, preceded by his preceptor Vasishtha and his sons and 
the other sages, and accompanied by his sons and daughters- 
in-law. And as the Maharaja was returning to his own city 
of Ayodhyé, he saw the birds gathering together on his 


5 The author of the Adhy4tma Ramayana exhibits a much more brilliant 
imagination. He states that Sita’s portion consisted of the following articles :— 

‘¢ One hundred crores of gold mohurs. 

Ten thousand magnificent carriages. 

Ten lakhs of horses, swift as the wind, with saddles ornamented with jewels. 

Sixty thousand elephants, resembling mountains, covered with embroidery and 
brocade, and with gold chains on their four legs. 

One hundred thousand male slaves, beautiful and obedient. 

Fifty thousand female slaves, resembling the rising sun, adorned with jewels, 
and well versed in service. 

Two crores of cows giving milk, and lovely as Kama-d’hena. 

One crore bales of cloth, such as embroidery, brocade, silk and plain. 

One hundred thousand gajmookta, or that species of pearl which is sometimes 
found in the heads of elephants. 

An immense quantity of other kinds of jewels, such as diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, topazes, sapphires, and cat’s eyes. 

Tanumerable vessels of gold and silver. 

Crores of maunds of sweetmeats and preserves. 

Grain not to be reckoned.” 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


Evil and good 
omens. 


Terrible appear- 
ance of 


Bam, on of 


for having 
broken the bov 
of Siva. 


Vasishtha and 
the Brahmans 
present the 
argha. 


Parasu Rama 


the bow of 
Vishnu. 
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right hand, and the peaceful deer of the forest encompass- 
ing him round about ; and he was greatly alarmed and said 


-to his preceptor Vasishtha :—‘ What mean these omens ?” 


And Vasishtha replied :—‘‘ The birds, O Mahéraja, inform 
you of the approach of something terrible, but the deer who 
surround you bid you not to be afraid.” 

Whilst Vasishtha and Dasaratha were thus speaking, a 
fierce tempest arose which raised the sand in clouds, and 
caused the earth to quake; and the air was filled with 
darkness, and the sun lost its heat, and the country was 
filled with dust and ashes, and all were sore afraid, except 
Vasishtha, and the sages, and the sons of Dasaratha. 
Presently they saw a mighty being, with a jata on his head, 
drawing near unto them, tremendous as Indra, dreadful as 
Yama coming to destroy the world, arrayed in splendour 
greater than human eye could behold, and bright as the 
glowing fire. With a mace upon his shoulder, and a bow 
resembling the rainbow, and a fiery shaft in his hand, he 
advanced like Siva going to destroy Tripura; and he was 
enraged with Rama, the son of Dasaratha, for having broken 
the bow of Siva, and his wrath resembled a fire throwing 
out its flames through a cloud of smoke. And Vasishtha 
and the sages knew him to be the Brahman Rima, the fam- 
ous Rama who was the son of Jamadagni, and who in days 
of old had slain all the Kshatriyas in a single day. And they 
said one to another :—“ Will the great Rima again destroy 
thee Kshatriyas?” ,Thus foreboding, Vasishtha and the 
other Brahmans presented him with propitiatory offerings, 
and said :—‘ O my lord, accept this argha! O sage, be not 
again angry! ’’ And Rama, the son of Jamadagni, accepted 
the argha without speaking to the sages; and he turned to 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, and spoke as follows :—“ O son 
of Dasaratha, I have heard of your great prowess, and how 
you have broken the divine bow of Siva, which was made by 
Viswakarma: But another bow was made by Viswakarma 
and given to Vishnu, and with this bow I have conquered 
the whole earth: Take it now, and if you are able to draw 
it 1 will give you battle.” Then tho heroic son of Dasara- 
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tha smiled and took the bow, and fixed the arrow, and dis- nisTory oF 
charged it at the sky, saying :—“ As you are a Brahman I ee 
will not discharge this fatal arrow at you.”’ Then the son Ee 
ma bends the 
of Jamadagni lost his strength, and knew that R4ma was bow hogs 
Vishnu; and he respectfully saluted the divine hero, and arrow. 
went his way to the Mahendra mountain. And Dasaratha scknowiedges 
was in great joy, and all the sages bestowed many praises Vishnn. 
upon the heroic son of the Maharaja. 

After some days, Dasaratha approached his own city of the Mahara 
Ayodhy&, and the city was adorned with banners, and the iio the atty of 
pleasant streets were watered and strewed with flowers, and Bein of 
the air was filled with the clangour of trumpets, and thou- ee 
sands of citizens went out to welcome back their Mahdraja ; 
and the Mahfraja was filled with joy, as he saw his people 
anxious to behold him and to do him honour; and Kausalyé 
and Kaikeyi, and Sumitra, together with the other wives of 
the Mahéraja, were ready to embrace their daughters-in-law, 
the fortunate Sité, Urmil4, and the two nieces of Raja Janaka. 

Then the sons of Dasaratha, with their newly-married wives, The newly. 
bowed down to the feet of their mothers; and the Ranis bow down to 
took their sons, and their sons’ wives, to the different and ost 
temples, that they might all bow down their heads to the 

gods and goddesses therein. Then the brethren and their 

wives bowed down to the feet of their elders and precep- 

tors, and were conducted to the palace. And all the women Presents and 
of the neighbourhood came and saw the faces of the brides, ene 
and made them presents according to their rank; and the 
musicians, and the genealogists, and the eulogists, and all 

the dancers and singers, were dismissed with rich presents ; 

and the Bréhmans and kinsmen, being well feasted, went 


their way, and the marriage was over. 


The only point in the foregoing narrative which Review of the 
seems to require consideration heres is the character of feof oa 
Parasu Rima. According to an extravagant myth, 
this Brahman hero cleared the earth twenty-one times 


of every Kshatriya, and filled either five or seven lakes 
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nistory oF with their blood. From this wild statement it has 
ease Tv. been inferred that the extirpation of the Kshatriyas 
Inference thas WaS an accomplished fact, to be compared with the 
ihe citpaton of downfall of the Greek tyrannies, and that the triumph 
ishistorical. ~~ of the Brdhmans was a counterpart of the rise of the 
Refutation of Greek republics.’ Such a view, however, appears to 
meen’ be contrary to probabilities, and is certainly dis- 
countenanced by actual facts. The conflict between 

the soldier and the priest, the Kshatriya and the 
Bréhman, belongs to the age of Buddhism. In the 

earlier age to which Parasu Réma seems to belong, a 

conflict between the haughty Kshatriya and the men- 

dicant Brahman, could only have had but one result. 
Occasionally, however, there may have been trivial 

local feuds, in which some warlike son of a Brahman 

may have triumphed over a Kshatriya, and such a 

feat would be duly preserved and exaggerated in 

Parasu Rima ~=Brahmanical tradition. Parasu Rama was apparently 
ineal traditian, the hero of some such village feud, which broke out 
the ncthettora respecting the theft of a cow, or as some authorities 
have it, the theft of a calf. The cow or calf of the 
Brahman Jamadagni was stolen by a Kshatriya. In 
revenge Parasu Rama, the son of Jamadagni, slew 
the Kshatriya. ‘Then, by way of reprisals, the sons 
of the slaughtered Kshatriya attacked the hermitage 
of Jamadagni and murdered him. Finally Parasu 
Rama slew the murderers of his father, and vowed 
that he would destroy the whole race of Kshatriyas. 
Henceforth it is said that he killed every Kshatriya 
whom he met; and, indeed, he appears to have be- 


6 The legend of Parasu R4ma, as it is related in the Mah& Bharata, has been 
translated by Professor H. H. Wilson, and is inserted in his translation of the 
Vishnu Purana, p. 401, 4.to edition. 

7 See Professor Max Muller’s Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, p. 17. Whilet 
doing full justice to the learning and critical ability of the eminent editor of the 
Rig-Veda, it may be remarked that some of his historical inferences appear to be 
open to question. 
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whom lie met: and, indeed, he appears to have be- HISTORY OF 
A. 

come so terrible with his axe, as to have been called Past 1V. 

Parasu Rama, or Rama with the axe. That this cattle-nting 


cattle-lifting story should be exaggerated into a ated mntow 


legend that Parasu Rama extirpated the whole race Parssu Rima 


of Kshatriyas, 1s only a specimen of Brahmanical ex- Kshatryas 
travagance. ‘The Kshatriyas were never extirpated. 
Those professing Buddhism were defeated, and per- 
haps driven out of India; but the Kshatriyas, or 
Rajas, are to this day dwelling as a people in their 
own country of Rajputina. The legend of Parasu 
Rama’s interview with Rama is evidently a myth, 
introduced to exhibit the superiority of Vishnu over 
Siva; the comparison being probably invited by the 
salary of name. This myth, however, is in 
singular opposition to another myth by which Parasu 
Rama is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
That the Brahmans should have elevated their own 
caste hero to the rank of deity 1s by no means surpris. 
ing; but it is impossible to reconcile this idea with 
the paoried that Parasu Rama was a worshipper of 
Siva; and as such came in conflict with Rama, who, 
hike himself, was an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The third section of the story of Rama’s mar- $4 Story of 
riage comprises the narrative of Rdma’s honey-™™ 
moon, and is especially curious as representing the 
Hindu ideal of perfect happiness in wedded life. It 1s modern 
must, however, be treated as a modern interpolation, 
and indeed is only valuable as an illustration of 
modern customs and ideas.* The change in the contrast, 
whole tone of the Ramayana will be at once per- = simphety of of the 


Tage 


ceptible; and in this respect the style is similar to ceremony, and 


of the honey- 
. _ moon. 
6 This section is only to be found in what is called the North-West recension 


of the Ramféyana. 
VOL. II. 
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HISTORY OF that of the story of the childhood of Rama. In the 
razr iv. description of the marriage ceremony which was 
performed at Mithila, there i is a certain patriarchal 
simplicity, which evidently refers to a remote and 
primitive age. In the following narrative there is 

Hindu charac. @LL the artificial prettiness and extravagant fancy 
miv. which belongs to modern Hinduism. No one but a 
Hindu bard could have pictured forth such details ; 

and perhaps no audience, which was not composed of 

orientals, could possibly appreciate the description of 

early married life which is here presented to the eye. 

Story of the The story of Rama's honeymoon 1s as follows :— 


be Ramayana, 
Consummation Now it was not until the day of the return of the brides 
at Ayodhya and bridegrooms to the city of Ayodhy4 that the marriages 
Advice given to Were fully accomplished. And when it was evening some 
Sitabyher of the maids said to Sité :—‘‘ When your husband comes to 
see you, do not speak to him too soon, but let him entreat 
and flatter you fora long while before you open your mouth ; 
and when you do speak you must say but little, for a hus- 
band soon becomes weary of a prattling wife.” But the 
other maids said :— This counsel is not good, and we ad- 
vise you to talk to your husband, and do your best to please 
him ; for the lotos is never weary of giving honey to the bee, 
and yet the love between them is never diminished ; and if 
by your wit you can defeat your husband, it will give us all 
@ power over him, and make mirth for the morrow.” Bité 
blushed at these words, and the maids then brought her to 
Timidity of § Rama ; but she was fearful of approaching her husband, like 
one who sees a radiant gem in the head of a serpent, but is 
fearful lest he should have a poisonous fang. The maids 
Remdnstrances then said to her:—‘‘ Wherefore this reluctance? No one 
will force you into the presence of your husband, just as no 
one would force another to bathe in the water of the Ganges, 
but he must do so of his own accord.” At that moment a 
lion roared out in the jungle, and S{té trembled as she heard 
the roaring ; and the cunning maids said to her:—“ The 
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roaring is that of a Rakshasa, and you must now take refuge nistory oF 
with him who conquered Téraké and the other Rékshasas, [NDIA. 
for no one save Réma can protect you from this great peril.” 

So Sité approached her husband, and sat blushing near him, 

and R4ma said to her :—‘‘ Why do you sit thus, O my be- 

loved? Why do you not show your beautiful face to me, 

and turn upon me the light of your lustrous eyes? But if 

you will not look me in the face, at least gratify my pas- 

sionate heart with the nectar of your words: Yet why be 

fearful of me? The lotos is never fearful of the bee.” And 

he took her by the hand, and Sita trembled lke one who 

shrinks from plunging in a tank on a winter morning. 

Meanwhile the bridal chamber was beautifully adorned Decorations of 
with flowers and garlands. On the walls were wreaths of eee 
flowers shaped like trees, and deer, and birds of bright 
plumage, and cats, and snakes, and bees, and flags, and 
mimic gardens; and there also was the semblance of a pond, 
the water of which was formed of black crystals, and it was 
as it were filled with flowers, and on each of the four sides 
of it were steps for going into the pond. In the middle of The hridai 
the chamber was the bridal couch decorated with garlands, eee 
and the legs of it were of purest ivory, and the bed was very 
soft, and it was whiter than the moon, or the sacred shell, or 
the whitest of white flowers. Lamps of gold were lighted, and 
golden pots were filled with water as clear as crystal, and 
with camphorated and perfumed water ; and betel was pre- 
pared, and pots of sandal, with garlands round the necks of 
the pots. And the entrance to the room was adorned with 
plantain trees, and with branches of the mango tree ar- 
ranged in pots, which were adorned with flowers. 

When the night had passed away and the sun was rising Description of 
in the heavens, the maids went in and awoke the sleeping eins 
pair, and they made much mirth at Sité; and after this the 
honeymoon passed away in love and joy, and Rama was ever 
happy in the company of his wife. One day Réma and Sité rama ana sits 
sat down to play at dice, and Sité said to Réma:—I do ™™™E* SO 
not like to play for nothing.” So it was agreed between 
them that the one who lost the game should give a good gift 
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HisToRY oF to the Dwija, or twice born.’ And they sat down to play, 
iNDIA. and the board and the dice were made of ivory, and the balls 
-were of gold. And Sité won the game, and Réma arose 
Rama's joke, ond gave her a kiss ; and Sité then said to her husband :— 
«* What does this mean? I defeated you, and then you come 
and kiss me.”? Réma replied :—“‘I duly paid the wager : 
I had to give a good gift to the Dwija, but Dwija signifies 
‘teeth’ as well as ‘twice born,’ and in bringing my lips 
to your teeth I gave a good gift to the Dwija.”’ Sita re- 
plied :—‘I shall not play such a game with you again, for 
you will ever be the winner; if you lose you will kiss me, 
and if I lose I shall have to kiss you.”’ 
Réma compares One evening after this, the moon was at the full, and 
different things Rama and Siti went to the banks of a beautiful pond which 
was filled with lotos flowers, and Rama began to compare her 
with the scenes before them. He said :—‘ The lotos re- 
sembles your graceful form, the moss is like your hair, the 
bees are like your eyes, the reflection of the moon upon the 
water is like your face, the stalks of the lotos are hke your 
Sports of the arms, and the buds of the lotos are like your bosom.” Then 
married in ‘ 
the pond. they went down into the pond, and threw water at one 
another; and as their garments hung down from the water, 
Rama threw lotos flowers upon his wife’s bosom. Presently 
Sita got out of her depth, and caught hold of Rama’s neck, 
and he was so happy to have his wife’s arms round his neck 
that he was in no hurry to bring her out of the deep water. 
Then they played at hide-and-seek amongst the lotos 
flowers, and Rama went first to hide, and he kept only his 
face above the surface of the water; and when Sita went to 
search for him, she was doubtful whether she saw the face 
of her husband, or only a blue lotos; and she went to smell 
the flower, when their lips met, and Rima kissed her. Then 
; Sité went and hid herself in like manner, and when Réma 
Saas JAW her, he kissed her many times, but she remained per- 
drink honey —fectly still. At last they came out of the water, and each of 











re poe 





® The Brahmans were known as the twice-born. Rfima and Sita are here 
represented as playing to see who should give a handsome present to the Brah- 
mans. 
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them drank a cup of honey; and the heart of Sit4é was ex- History oF 
hilarated like one who has drank wine.” Thus the heroic yee 
Réma and the beautiful Sita lived in the highest felicity, 

even as Vishnu lives with the beautiful Lakshmi. 


To review such a narrative as the foregoing from Review of tho 


t 
a European point of view is simply impossible. of the honey.” 


Rama. 


Even an attempt to describe a honeymoon is per- wide difterence 


between a 


haps scarcely in accordance with modern taste; for Buropran ands 
whatever may have been the custom of a ‘past ver 
generation, modern manners seem to demand that a 

bride and bridegroom should retire from the view 

of their relatives and friends after the performance 

of the ceremony, and live in some degree of privacy 

until they have settled down to the calm routine of 
matrimonial life. Then, again, a European newly- 

married pair are supposed to have arrived at years 

of discretion, and to fullow pursuits corresponding 

toa mature age. But the story of Rama’s honey- Réma smasits 
moon is little more than a description of the sportive than children. 
play of a boy-husband and girl-wife, under con- 

ditions altogether foreign to European experience. 

The scene lies in the inner retreat of a Hindi 

palace. The complexion, age, dress, and manners 

of the young couple are all opposed to European 


ideas. The bridegroom is a handsome boy of six- Description of 


ma as a 


teen with a blue complexion. He is arrayed in a pun or'ss. 


coat of cloth of gold, and his trowsers are made of 
dyed cotton or silk embroidered with flowers. He 

has a golden tiara on his head, earrings in his ears, 

and necklaces of pearls or gems hanging down upon 

his bosom. The bride is a delicate young girl of pecription of 


Sita as a Hindt 


fourteen with a complexion the colour of gold, but bnde of four- 


————- 





a 





10 In the original, Sit& is described as being really intoxicated, and as uttering 
an amount of gibberish which cannot be reproduced in English. 
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History OF still very fair. She is arrayed in a light shawl-like 
INDIA. 
Past Iv. garment of a rose-red colour, embroidered with gold. 
~——_ Her raven-black hair is wrought into platted locks 
on each temple, and drawn in graceful curves on 
either side from her forehead to her ears; whilst the 
jetty tresses are glistening with jewelled butterflies, 
and other gossamery ornaments. Her ears and nose 
are alike resplendent with jewels; her wrists and 
arms are adorned with bracelets; her slender ancles 
are circled round with golden rings; whilst little 
golden bells twinkle upon her toes as she walks with 
naked feet over the carpeted floor. Such is the 
model of a Hindu bride, who has only just been 
carried from the bosom of her family to the house of 
her husband, or her husband’s father. In educa- 
tional matters she is perhaps more ignorant than 
a parish girl in England, but in rank and blood and 
manners she is a perfect Princess, a royal lady, as 
graceful and charming as a nymph in Indra’s heaven, 
Sports of the but pure as the driven snow. Such then were the 
lovers. pretty bridal pair, whose presence was the delight 
of the whole household; a pair of youthful Hindu 
lovers, who played at dice for kisses, or sported in 
the pond at moonlight, or drank honey together, 
with all the innocence of married children, sur- 
rounded by all the luxury of a Hindu zenana, and 
without a single care in all the world." 


il The picture of the married life of Rama and Sita is presented in the 
Adhy4tma Ramfyana in a more Brahmanical form, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

‘‘When Rama had married Sita, and had conducted her to Ayodhy4, he built 
apartments for her adorned with gold and gems. So great was the quantity of 
jewels, the reflection from them was far beyond that which could be produced by 
innumerable tapers; the darkness of night was not known in her mansion. In 
those apartments a throne studded with gems was erected, on which Rama sat every 
day elegantly adorned. Sit4 stood at his left side holding in her handsa fan orna- 
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mented with precious stones, with which she fanned him. The body of Ramare- HIsToRY OF 
sembled the lotos; he wore on his shoulders a veil of yellow brocade ; earrings in INDIA. 
the form of fish were pendent from his ears; a crown of pearls was on his head, Parr 1V. 
and a string of rubies on his neck. His clothes sparkled with every species of — == 
jewels, his countenance was luminous as a million suns and moons. 

“‘He was one day sitting in this apartment eating the betel-leaf which he 
had received from the hand of Sita; he looked on Sita’s face and smiled; Sita 
also looking towards Rama, smiled in the most affectionate manner. At this 
time the Brahman sage Narada came into the apartment. The body of Narada 
resembled the purest crystal; the clothes he wore were as red as the rose. He 
played on the Vina, and he was chaunting a hymn in which the name of Rama 
was frequently repeated, for his whole thoughts were bent on Rama. Narada is 
acquainted with the present, the past, and the future. When Rama beheld him 
he descended from his throne, and conducted him into his apartment. R4ma and 
Sita placing him on their throne, stood befure him with joined hands; they wor- 
shipped him with pious affection, and walked round him three times. They 
washed his feet, they then threw the water on their own heads, saying :—‘ Thy 
condescension, Narada ! in exhibiting thyself before us, is unbounded ; it is not in 
our power to account forour good fortune.” These words of respect paid him by 
Rama filled the heart of Narada with delight, and he praised Rama as the 
Sovereign Lord and Deity, and identified Rama and Sita with each of the deities 
by name. ‘What power,’ he said, ‘have I to relate thy former history: All 
the women of the world are stamped with the image of Sit; all mankind with 
thine; thus the three worlds, which I have seen, are not in appearance different 
from Rama and Sita.’ .... 

“In this manner did N&rada rehearse the praises of Rama, while tears of joy 
fell from both his eyes. Then with joined hands he againaddressed him :— 

“‘¢ Brahma, O Lord! has sent me to present sundry requests to thee ; if it be thy 
pleasure I will mention them.’ Rama said:—‘ Speak,’ Narada answered :— 
‘ My request is this: Thou, Rama! hast assumed an incarnation of the flesh for the 
purpose of destroying Ravana: Thou thyself declarest that thou wouldst perform 
this deed, and that thou wouldst descend into the world to remove the burden from 
the face of the earth: Now I understand that Maharaja Dasaratha proposes to 
resign his throne to thee: Whilst thou art engaged in the government of the 
kingdom, thou wilt forget to destroy Ravana, and this important event will not be 
accomplished: Thou, Lord! hast voluntarily entered into this compact, that thou 
wouldst appear on the earth, and that thou wouldst render light the burden of 
the world: Confirm the engagement into which thou hast entered: Thy promises 
ever have from the utmost period of time been sacred; whatever thou hast de- 
clared, whatever thou hast designed, that has been carried into effect : We are 
reduced to great distress; condescend to remove our sorrows: We have taken 
refuge at thy feet; comply, O Lord, with our petition, and afford us thy assistance 
without delay.’ 

‘‘ Rama, on this address from Narada, considered a little within himself, and 
thus spoke : —‘ Be not troubled in thy mind, Narada! it is my firm and unalter- 
able intention to carry into execution those engagements into which I have 
entered : Never will I retract my word: I recollect my promise ; I will fulfil it 
in due season: Ravana shall obtain the full reward of such religious observances, 
charity, and good works, as he may have performed during former births; and 
when the benefits of his religious acts shall cease I will destroy him.’”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


RAMA APPOINTED YUVARAJA. 


HISTORY OF . ’ a 
dee ee THE marriage of Rama having been brought to 


_Pasriv. @ happy conclusion, there seemed to be only one 
Le thing wanting to complete his earthly prosperity, 
pee. and that was his elevation to the throne. It appears 


Ancient 


eppeintmenct to have been an ancient custom in Asiatic monarch- 
ent to be co- 


Raja durmg ies, for the heir-apparent to be solemnly recognized 


ifenme ag _guch in the lifetime of his father, by being 
formally installed in the regal dignity, and admitted 
threefold to a share in the administration. The object of this 


object of the 


custo iugthe CUStOM appears to have been threefold. In the first 
suecession. place, it settled the succession, and prevented any 
civil war between rival claimants for the throne, 
which might arise at the death of the sovereign. 
(2) Assisting the Secondly, it furnished an aged or infirm ruler with 
a youthful coadjutor, who might relieve him of all 
the more active duties of Government, military as 
(B) Baueating well as civil. Finally, it familiarized the young 
Prince. Prince with the administration of justice and other 
branches of government, and enabled him on the 
death of his father to fulfil with efficiency all the 
Instatedas duties of Asiatic sovereignty. Under such circum- 
Raja under the : oa ° . 
file of Yuva. stances an heir-apparent on attaining his majority 
would be solemnly installed as Raja; and henceforth 


he would receive the title of Yuvaraja, or “little 
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Raja,” and would be presumed to act in subordina- nistory or 
tion to his father, who would still retain the title of Pant IV. 
Maharaja, or ‘ great Raja.” —_——. 
The installation of a Yuvaraja would naturally General poti- 
be regarded throughout the Raj as an important of the ental 
political event; as “the accession of a young and 
promising Prince would be expected to result in 
such an infusion of new blood into the administra- 
tion as would materially affect the interests of both 
Chieftains and people. But in its social aspect sovist impor 
such an event would not fail to excite a far deeper Court and 
interest in the court and palace. In cases where Natural 


appointment 


the Maharaja was blessed with a single consort, the of the eldest 


son when the 
. ° . Maharaja had 
nomination of a Yuvaraja would be commonly only one wie. 


attended with no difficulty, as the eldest son would 

naturally occupy the position ; although exceptional 

cases might occasionally arise, as in the royal house 

of Bharata, in which the claim of a nephew seemed 

to override that of a son, and the rivalry ultimately 

led to a disastrous war. But in familics where the tntrigues where 
Maharaja was married to more than one wife, the mdulsed m 
nomination of a Yuvaraja would frequently be a 

source of intrigues which would keep the inner 
apartments in a constant turmoil, The enmities Jealousy of the 
and heart-burnings of the rival women would be bythe e ambition 
kept alive by the ambition of the mothers for the 


elevation of their respective sons. The apparently Qpposition of 
favourite to the 


just claim of the first wife to see her son appointed first mite. 
Yuvaraja might in the case of an aged and uxorious 
Maharaja be set aside by a younger and more 
favoured rival. Meanwhile, any extra attention 
which the Maharaja might pay to a favourite consort 
would be construed into an intention to elevate her 
son to the throne, and would thus arouse both the 
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HISTORY OF jealousy of the wife and the wrath of the mother, 


Part IV. 


The slave girls of every Rani would also espouse the 


Partwanship of Cause of their respective mistresses, and by their 


the slave girls 
of the palace. 


Intrigues 

embittered by 
the conditions 
of zenana hfe. 


The passions 
stimulated by 
want of society 


and occupation. 


Tenderness of 
the woman 
changed to the 
ferocity of the 
tigress. 


8 n in 
ygamous 
houssholds. 
Involves the 
queation of 
which wife 
shall rule the 
family. 


sympathies and tale-bearings would inflame their 
wrath to the utmost; until at last the pent-up feel- 
ings of the affronted wives would burst into flames, 
and the peace of the Mahdraja would be lost for 
ever. 

Nor are these circumstances surprising when the 
conditions of zenana life are taken into consider- 
ation. Passions, such as pride, ambition, jealousy, 
and malice—which in Europe are subdued by the 
moral influence of general society —become intensified 
in the confined atmosphere of the zenana, in which 
that influence is generally wanting. Ilerc a number 
of ignorant and passionate women are herded in 
separate apartments, without any accomplishment 
or duty that would serve to occupy their mind, 
without any society beyond that of their slaves and 
parasites who are more illiterate and cunning than 
themselves, and with all their energies concentrated 
into one pursuit of so influencing the mind of the 
Maharaja as to secure the welfare of their own sons 
at the expense of the sons of his other wives. Under 
such circumstances the feminine mind is left to brood 
at will over real or imagined wrongs, and the pros- 
pect of revenge, until sentiment, kindliness, and 
even humanity, are utterly crushed in the female 
bosom, and the woman grows into a cruel and re- 
lentless tigress. Moreover, the question of the suc- 
cession, which under any circumstances would 
excite the antagonism of rival claimants, becomes 
of paramount importance on other grounds. The 
question is not merely whose son shall succeed to 
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the throne, but which wife shall rule the royal sisrory or 
household; for the mother of the Yuvaraja would Been 
naturally secure that position, whatever might be 
the claims of the eldest Rani; and it can easily 

be imagined that the mortification of an elder wife 

in finding herself subordinate to a younger and more 
successful rival would prove a fertile source of pro- 

tracted misery, and perhaps would entail the most 
poignant anguish which a woman could be called 

upon to bear. The mortification of the son would Anguish of an 


elder wife at 


add to the affliction of the mother. She would see being suborain- 


ate to a younger 


him become the obsequious servant of the son of a fegangseons 


her own son 
subordinate to 


hated rival, whilst she herself would be compelled to tie rivat's son. 
submit during the remainder of her life to the airs 

and caprices of a detested woman, through whom 

her son had lost his birthright, and she herself had 

been deprived of the affection of her lord. 

The tradition of the appointment of Réma to be Appointment of 
Yuvaraja furnishes a graphic illustration of the inner jivzrale a" 
life in the zenana of a Hindu Raja, under circum-“"""* 
stances similar to those which have been indicated. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the object Obscurity aris. 
of the author of the Ramdyana was not so much to Modifcation of 
exhibit the traditionary life of Rama in all the truth- purpose of pre- 
fulness of authentic detail, as to represent Rama him- amou 
self as a Hindu model of goodness, who was equally 
beloved by all, by the people as well as by the 
Ministers and Chieftains, and even by all the wives 
and all the sons of the Maharaja. Glimpses however 
of the ancient and authentic tradition are sufficiently 
manifest throughout the whole narrative; and it is Probable nature 
by no means difficult to perceive that the real state “°° °™"* 
of affairs in the court of the Mahdraja was somewhat 


of the following character. The two claimants for 
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nistory or the dignity of Yuvaraja in Ayodhyd appear to have 
pasrtv, been Réma the son of Kausalyd, and Bharata the 
son of Kaikeyf. The mother of Rama was the first 


orbosiiion of 
Ram 


Eharata, Wife of the Maharaja, and consequently would have 
Relative posi- the first claim. The mother of Bharata, however, 
mothers was the youngest wife of the Maharaja, and by 


means of her youth and beauty she appears to have 
exercised a considerable influence over the uxorious 

Partisanship of Maharaja. ‘The two remaining sons, Lakslmana 

Satrughna. ~= and Satrughna, appear to have had no prospect 
whatever of succeeding; and although born of one 
mother, they appear to have taken different sides ; 
Lakshmana being the particular friend of Rama, 
whilst Satrughna was the particular friend and fol- 
lower of Bharata. This point, however, is not 
clearly stated in the Ramayana, as, according to the 
Brahmanical author, both the young Princes, and 
even Bharata himself, fully recognized on all occa- 
sions the superior claims of Rama. 

Progress of the The progress of the intrigues in the palace at 
Ayodhya may be inferred in like manner, although 
the particulars are rather obscurely related in the 

Oprontion of RAmayana. ‘The young and beautiful Kaikeyi, proud 

yourser wen OL her influence over the Maharaja, had probably 

atm determined from a very early period that her son 
Bharata should succeed to the Raj. On the other 
hand, the first wife, Kausalyd, had been nervously 
jealous lest her more favoured rival should tempt the 
Maharaja to commit an injustice by setting aside 

Views ofthe Rama and appointing Bharata. As for the Maha- 
raja he seems to have been disinclined to admit 
either of his sons to a share in the administration ; 
and at length only yielded when he found that his 
Chieftains and people were determined to press the 
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measure. Having seen, however, the necessity for History or 
appointing a Yuvaraja, he seems to have preferred pixs qv. 
Rama; probably considering him to be the rightful 
heir as the son of the first wife. With this view he anemeren 
appears to have sent away Bharata and Satrughna material grand- 
to the distant city of Girivraja, which belonged to” 

the father of Kaikeyi, in order that their presence 

might occasion no interruption to the installation of 


Raéma. 


With these explanations the narrative of the qasitionas 


related in the 


appointment of Rama to be Yuvaraja may now be Raméyaua. 
related as follows :— 


woo for 


Now Rama was the son of Kausaly4, and his brother visit of yua- 
Bharata was the son of Kaikeyi. And it came to pass that Ruceyand 
Yudhajit, the brother of Kaikeyi, came to Ayodhya to visit Bharata. 
his sister; and the Maharaja received him kindly and en- 
tertained him well. And when Yudhajit prepared to re- The Mabérajs 
turn to his father’s city, the Maharaja determined that his send away 

Bharata with 
son Bharata should accompany him ; and he sent for Bharata Yndhajit. 
and desired him to take leave of his mother Kaikeyi, and to 
prepare to go with his brother Satrughna to the city of 
Raja Aswapati, the father of his mother Kaikeyi. And Joy of Kaikeyi. 
Kaikeyi rejoiced exceedingly when she heard that her son 
Bharata was going with her brother to the house of her 
father. And the Maharaja said to Bharata :—“ Go, my commands 
gentle one, to the house of your grandfather, idoompanied Htahtraga to 
by your brother Satrughna, and revere your grandfather as on 
a deity: Serve the Brahmans with the utmost assiduity, 
and ask counsel of them, for they are the gods of the earth : 
Constantly travel on horse-back, in a chariot, or on an ele- 
phant, and make yourself master of singing, and playing, 
and painting, and dancing, and never sit for a moment in 
idleness: Never speak a harsh word to any body, for one 
harsh word will spoil all your good qualities; and ever send 
messengers to me, as my heart will rejoice greatly to hear 


of your welfare.” 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Parr IV. 


Arrival at the 
city of Raja 
Aswapati. 


Public rejoic- 
ings. 


Bharata and 
Satrughna 
dwelt in the 
palace of Raja 
Aswapati. 


Studies of 
Bharata. 
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So Bharata took leave of his father and brethren, and 
then bowed to his mother Kaikeyi, and the other wives of 
his father, and departed with his uncle and his brother Sa- 
trughna ; and after travelling many days, and passing many 
delightful forests, rivers and mountains, he approaehed the 
pleasant city of Girivraja, and the palace of his grandfather 
Aswapati. Bharata then sent on a trusty messenger to an- 
nounce his arrival to his royal grandfather; and the Raja, 
hearing the words of the messenger, was greatly pleased, 
and caused the highly honoured Bharata to be introduced 
into the city. Then the people of the city watered their 
streets, and decorated them with garlands of wild flowers, 
and flags placed on high, and perfumed them with sweet- 
smelling drugs ; and all the people went out with a number 
of beautiful dancing girls dressed in gay attire, and wel- 
comed Bharata to the city amidst the sound of trumpets; 
and all the heralds and eulogists walked before Bharata and 
proclaimed the greatness of his name and lineage: In this 
manner Bharata slowly arrived at the palace of his grand- 
father, and there beheld the aged Raja, and did him obeis- 
ance, and inquired after his welfare. He then entered the 
inner apartments, and bowed to the ladies of the royal 
household. After this Bharata dwelt in the greatest felicity 
in the palace of his grandfather, who appointed instructors 
for him ; and Bharata attended upon his instructors with all 
diligence ; and he studied the Vedas, and the Vedangas, and 
the Sastras, and perfected himself in all the sciences and 
the mechanical arts. And he acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the whole science of archery, and was deeply versed in 
the duties of royalty, and very skilful in the management of 
elephants and chariots, and eminent in writing and composi- 
tion, and accomplished in leaping and vaulting, and perfect 
in the knowledge of the stars. Then Bharata sent a mes- 
senger to his father Dasaratha to acquaint him with all he 
had done; and the Mahéraja and the Rénis rejoiced greatly 
at the pleasing tidings brought by the messenger, and sent 
him back with proper presents to his sons Bharata and 
Satrughna. 
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And it came to pass that the Chieftams and people of nistory oF 
Ayodhyé began to consider which of the Princes should be ND 
appointed Yuvaraja, to assist the aged Maharaja in the ad- 
ministration of the Raj, and on his death to succeed him on Shieh of the 


rinces should 
the throne. be appointed 


Now Mahéraja Dasaratha loved all his four sons, but he Parity of the 
had the greatest regard for Rama; for Rama was a mine of Rana” 
excellence, eminent in wisdom and religion, learned, gener- 
ous, of quick perception, pleasing in speech, heroic, but not 
elated with his own great valour, of incomparable address, 
reverencing the aged, devotedly attached to those who were 
devoted to him, the delight of all the people of the Raj, 
honouring the Bréhmans, compassionate to all who were in 
distress, and with all his passions under perfect control. 
And the thought came into the mind of the Maharaja that Resolution ; of 
he would appoint his son Rama to be Yuvaraja, and his tosppoint | 
associate in the government of the Raj. And all the Minis- Yovaraje 
ters and Counsellors, and all the people of the Raj, con- 
sulted together how they should entreat the Maharaja to 
appoint Rama to be Yuvaraja. And the Ministers and Ministers, 


Counsellors, 


Counsellors went to the palace, and said :—‘“ O Maharaja, = and ia peoeie 


listen to the voice of your people! You are the Raja of Mahiraja to 
Rajas; you are the greatest amongst men: At the sacrifice °f Bam 

of your happiness you have governed us for nine thousand 

years,! and under your rule every one has been happy, and 

no one has ever dreamed even of any misery or misfortune : 

Now it is the wish of all, that Rama should be placed 

upon the throne and entrusted with the government of the 

Raj, that you may retire from the duties of sovereignty, 

and spend the remainder of your years in sacrifice and 

religious ceremony, and so secure heaven in your next life.” 

And the Mahdraja was glad at heart to hear these words, Feigned anger 
but he feigned anger, and replied in severe terms, as raja. 
follows :—‘ What faults have you discovered in me? Why 

do you wish my son to be Raja whilst I am alive? Have I 

ever deprived any one of his rights, that you now desire me 


vids of 
Rama. 





1 This is one of those palpable exaggerations as regards numbers which so 
frequently deface Brahmanical literature. 
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HISTORY or toretire? ’ Then the Ministers and Chieftains said that they 
pe ty, meantno evil to him, but that they all loved Rama. So the 
' Mahéraja called together a great Council of all his Ministers 
A great Council 5d Counsellors, and all the Chieftains of the Raj, to discuss 
the installation of Rama; and all the officers of the army, 
and all the people of the city of Ayodhya and the country of 

Kosala were in like manner gathered together.’ 
Speech of the Now when the Ministers, and Counsellors, and all the 
espreaning a Chieftains were assembled in the Council hall, the Maharaja 
in fvour of addressed them in a grave and majestic voice, as follows :— 
appoint Hani “This day I consider myself to be the happiest of all men, 
and I am assured that I cannot reward you sufficiently for 
the great joy you have given to me by your proposal: I 
myself have been for a long while desirous of placing Rama 
upon the throne ; but I would not discover my wish until I 
knew what were your thoughts upon the measure: Now 
that you have expressed your wishes, let there be no further 
delay in the matter: It is well known to all of you that this 
excellent Raj was nourished by my royal ancestors as @ 
father nourishes his sons; and I have persevered in the 
path trodden by my ancestors, and have constantly and 
vigilantly preserved my subjects to the utmost of my power: 
But this frame of mine has become old under the shadow of 
the royal umbrella, and I am worn out with the weight of 
the duties of sovereignty, and I desire rest: My excellent 
son Rama I wish to appoint Yuvaraja ; to him I commit the 
government of the Raj; do you accept him for your Raja, 
or make known some other measure which will prove better 

for the common weal.” 

roel Then all the Chieftains there assembled rejoiced as the 
peacocks rejoice at the coming of rain, and a pleasing sound 
like the rushing of chariots ran through the whole assem- 
bly. Having heard the desire of the Mahéraja, the Chief- 
Reply of tte tains replied to him as follows:—‘“O Mahéraja, you are 


Chieftains that 


melputr vike many thousand years old, we pray you to appoint Réma to 
e Mahéraja. 








The proceedings in connection with the installation of R&ama seem to indi- 


cate an attention to constitutional forms. But this point will be noticed hereafter 
* in reviewing the narrative. 
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be your associate in the Raj; we desire that the mighty History oF 

Réma, riding on an elephant, may be overshadowed with Plein 

the royal umbrella.” The Maharaja, hearing these words, - 

was gratified in mind ; but still being anxious to know more, 

he inquired of the Council as follows :— O Chieftains, you 

desire that Rama should become Yuvaraja; but tell me, I 

pray you, why do you desire to see my son associated with 

me while I govern the Raj in righteousness?”? The Chief- 

tains replied to the Maharaja in these words:—‘‘O Maharaja, 

in every divine quality your son Rama is equal to Indra: The Chleftsina 

He transcends in excellence the whole race of Ikshwaku: ments of Rama. 

In wisdom he is equal to the holy Vrihaspati, the preceptor fayqneom *™t 

of the gods: His glory and renown are continually increas- 

ing, for he reveres the aged, the learned, and the Brahmans: 

In war he is irresistible, whether against gods, or demons, 

or men; for he is skilful in the use of all weapons, whether 

human or divine: When he goes out against foreign ene- 

mies, accompanied by his brother Lakshmana, he always 

conquers their cities; and when he returns from the battle, 

whether he be seated on an elephant or in a chariot, he ever His kind words, 

inquires after the welfare of the citizens, like a father 

inquiring after the welfare of his children, saying :—‘ Is it 

well with your sons, and your fathers, and your wives, and 

your servants?’ Thus, O Raja of Rajas, does Rama ever 

address us: He is afflicted at our distresses, and he rejoices 

in our joys: He is ever truthful, ever attentive to the aged, eed cons 

a famous archer, never speaking without a benign smile, and Justice, 

never inclining to the love of women. He is never angry 

without a just cause, and never bestows a favour on one 

who is unworthy: He upholds the law by protecting the 

innocent and destroying the criminal: All the people of the universal 

city and country pray for the health and strength and long eee 

life of the magnanimous Réma, whether they be servants or 

bearers of burdens, citizens or ryots, young or old: We 

therefore supplicate you, O Mahéraja, that you will install 

your excellent son Rama as your coadjutor in the adminis- 

tration of the Raj.” The Mshéraja 
The aged Mahfraja then said to all his people :—“I am fisfaisne 
VOL. II. 6 
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transported with delight: It is your desire that my eldest 
and beloved son Rima should be my associate in the Raj.” 
Then turning to his illustrious preceptors, Vasishtha and 
Vémadeva, he said to them in the presence of all the people : 
—“ This delightful month Chitra, in which the forests are 
adorned with flowers, is sacred and auspicious; prepare then 
all things for the installation of Rima as Yuvaraja.” Atthe 
words of the Mahfraja a mighty shout arose among the 
people, and when the sound had somewhat ceased, the 
Mahiraja said to Vasishtha :—“ O chief of sages, it 1s proper 
for you to say what should be the ceremonies performed at 
the installation of Rama.” Vasishtha then said to the serv- 
ants of the Mahdraja :—‘“ Prepare the gold and the jewels, 


willbenecessary the purifying bath of the gods, the incense, the garlands of 


for the cere- 
mony. 


The installation 
fixed for the 
morrow. 


é 


The Mahfraja 
sends for a. 


white flowers, the parched grain, the honey, the clarified 
butter, the insignia of royalty, and all things necessary for 
the installation of the Yuvaraja, and place them in the house 
set apart for the sacred fire of the Mahdraja: Provide also 
abundance of food, dressed and seasoned, together with curds 
and milk sufficient for the wants of a hundred thousand 
Bréhmans, and fill golden pots with water from the sacred 
rivers: To-morrow at sunrise the Brahmans must strew 
the rice upon the earth, and invoke the blessing of the gods 
upon the installation of Raima. Therefore let the Brahmans 
be invited to attend, and the throne be prepared, and the 
banners be elevated on high, and the chief roads be well 
watered; and let musicians, and beautiful damsels gaily 
adorned, fill the inner court of the royal palace ; and let rice 
and other food, with fees for the Bréhmans, and garlands of 
flowers, be placed on all the temples, and beneath all the 
sacred trees; and let heroic warriors, armed with long 
swords and clothed in clean raiment, enter the first court of 
the Mahfraja.” 

Then the Mahéraja said to his chosen Counsellor Suman- 
tra :— Bring hither the accomplished Réma!” And Snu- 
mantra brought Rama in a chariot to the royal palace; and 
the Maharaja, adorned with jewels, and with gratified heart, 
was sitting im his palace as conspicuous amongst his Chief- 
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tains as Indra among the Maruts, when he beheld his god- aistory oF 

like son approaching. Presently Rama descended from his 

chariot, and with joined hands followed Sumantra, and Tia ak 

entered the palace, which was as resplendent as the summit the Palace. 

of the Kailasa mountain, and went into the presence of - his 

father, and bowed at his feet. The Maharaja then took his Received 

son Rama by his two hands, and drew him towards him, and the Maharaja 

clasped him in his arms, and commanded a throne to be set 

before him, lofty, brilliant, and adorned with gold and gems. 

Then the Mahdraja, seeing his son standing before him 

adorned with jewels, like his own image reflected in a mir- 

ror, was the happiest of fathers; and he said to Rima — Speech of the 

“* All men owe three great debts; the first to the gods, the Rama. 

second to the Rishis, and the third to their ancestors; the 

first I have paid by sacrifices and ceremonies, the second by 

learning the Vedas and the Sastras, and your birth has freed 

me from the third: I have now one wish remaining; listen 

to my words and promise that you will gratify me: You were Requests Réma 
o become 

born of my first wife, and you are the eldest of my four sons ; Yuvaraja. 

and all my subjects and Chieftains and Counsellors are 

desirous of seeing you upon the throne: I wish you there- 

fore to comply with their request: Do not hesitate to do so 

on account of my being alive, for it has always been the rule 

of my race that when a Maharaja grows old, he should give 

the Raj to his eldest son and retire to the forest: So I wish 

you to reign in my stead, and relieve me from all my cares, 

that I may retire to a holy place and worship Vishnu: Three His omn planet 

planets are placed in malignant aspect to my star, namely, ph igs 

Sirya, Mungul, and Rahu; and the astrologers say that 

such aspects generally portend the death of a Raja, and will 

certainly subject him to dreadful misfortunes: But to-mor- Passing of the 

row is auspicious, for the moon passes into the favourable morrow into 

mansion of Pushyé; therefore to-morrow I will install you as 

Yuvaraja: Pass the night with your wife Sita, sleeping on 

a couch of kusa grass with a stone for your pillar; and let Rama directed 


to keep watch 


your friends surround you on all sides, and remain sober, util fg 


and watch with you: The absence of Bharata is the proper 
time for your installation; Bharata is obedient to his elder 
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HISTORY OF brother, but still the mind man is inconstant ; therefore 
ae keep watch until the morrow.’ 
Rana poate Rama having received the instructions of the Méharaja, 
ephis mother’s’ bowed his head, and went his way to the apartments of his 
mother Kausalyé; and there he beheld his devout mother, 
attired in silk, and supplicating the gods in silence, for the 
prosperity of her son; and Sumitré, the youngest of the 
Rénis, and Sita, and Lakshmana were attending on Kausal- 
ya, as she sat with her eyes fixed in mental supplication to 
the gods, and contemplated the great Vishnu. Rama ap- 
proached her, and bowed with joy at her feet, and said :— 


Acquaints her “ O mother, I am chosen by the Mahdraja to govern the sub- 


elevation. jects of the Raj: To-morrow my installation will take place 
Joyof Kau. by the command of my father.” Now Kausalyé had been 
any” long desirous that her son should obtain the Raj, and she 


replied to Rama with tears of happiness, saying :—‘‘ O my 

beloved son Rama, may your life be long, and all your op- 

pressors be destroyed: Favoured by Lakshmi, who is the 

goddess of all prosperity, all the kinsfolk of myself and 

Sumitra will be filled with joy: O my dear son, surely you 

were born under an auspicious star, seeing that your father 

Dasaratha has been moved by your excellent qualities: My 

devotion to Vishnu has been effectual, smce the good genius 

of the Raj of Ikshwaku® will condescend to reside with you.” 

Réma’s kind ~=Having been thus addressed by his mother, Rama turned to 

brother ia, is brother Lakshmana with a smile and said :—‘“ O Laksh- 

mana, share the Raj with me: Let my good fortune attend 

you as my second self: Enjoy, O son of Sumitra, the 

pleasures that spring from royalty, for I desire life and a Raj 

for your sake.’? Rdma then bowed to the feet of both his 

Goeshome, mothers, and gave directions to Sita, and went his way to 
his own house. 

Yasishtpa, by Meanwhile the Mah4raja called his priest Vasishtha, and 

Maharaja, visite said to him :—“ Go now and cause Réma to fast this day ac- 

cording to the ordinance.’ The divine Vasishtha, profound 





3 Ikshw&ku was a celebrated ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, and in all pro- 
bability was the founder of the royal line; all his predecessors being of a mythical 
character, consisting of Rishis, who were either the ancestors or the descendants 
of the Sun. 
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in the knowledge of the Vedas, replied :— Even so.” And aistory oF 
Vasishtha mounted his chariot, and quickly arrived at the pyc iv. 
house of Rama, which was as resplendent as a bright cloud ; 

and he entered the third court, and Rama hastened to him, 


and assisted him to dismount from his chariot. Then the vasishtha’s 


, , ; 5 directions to 
venerable Brahman blessed Rama, and said:—“O Raéma, Rama. 


your father is gracious to you: This day you must fast with 

Sita, and on the morrow the Maharaja will install you as his 

associate in the Raj.” Then Rama respectfully bowed his Rams worships 
head, and said :—“‘ It is an auspicious and sacred day.” And er 
Réma worshipped the sage, and presented him with ten 

thousand cows; and Vasishtha, having laid his injunctions 

upon him, took his leave.t Then Rama bathed himself, and gacrifices to 
with devout mind he approached Vishnu with his beloved _aees 
wife, and placing on his head the vessel containing the puri- 

fying liquids,’ he offered clarified butter to the gods, and 


gave it to the fire according to the ordinance. He then apie hata 
meditated on the god Vishnu, and with his passions under ane the 


of 
Vishuu. 

* The narrative of Vasishtha’s visit to Rama is somewhat differently related 
in the Adhyatma Ramayana for the purpose of laying more stress upon the divine 
character of Rama. The passage is as follows — 

‘“‘ Vasishtha then proceeded to wait on Rama. The latter went to meet him, 
made his obeisanee, and conducted him into his apartment, where he placed the 
spiritual guide on a seat, brought water to wash his feet, which he poured on his 
own head, and then spoke:—‘ This is a happy day to me, inasmuch as I have 
been able to sprinkle the water from thy feet upon my head; that thou hast 
visited me in my own apartment; I am by this means freed from the bondage of 
sin.’ Vasishtha at these words considered a little time within himself, and thus 
answered :—‘ Wherefore hast thou, O Lord! thus forgot thyself? I know thee 
well: The Ganges which purifies all things, flowed originally from thy feet, and 
the great god Siva, knowing the excellence of it, received it on his head: My 
father Brahma ever sprinkles on his head the water with which thou hast bathed 
thy feet, being confident he shall be exalted from it: Thou art the Lord of all, 
and in accordance with the prayer of Brahma and the gods, hast assumed the 
human form to punish the evil-doers, Ravana and his iniquitous followers: I have 
taken upon myself an inferior position in this world, and taken upon myself the 
priesthood, having learned from Brahma that thou wouldst appear among the 
descendants of the Sun.’ . , : : : : : : 
Sita, the object of thy affection, has thrown the veil of delusion over the senses of 
the whole world; she has done it by means of thy divine power: Desire this 
delight of thy soul not to cast the veil over me, that my soul may always be 
inclined towards thee: This is the request I had to make.” 

6 The purifying liquids are the five products of the sacred cow, viz. milk, 
curds, butter, urine, and ordure. 
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wistory oF strict control, and his speech restrained, he lay in the temple 

Sere. of Vishnu, on a bed of well-spread kusa grass by the side of 
-the fortunate Sité, keeping watch the whole night. 

Refoicings in All this time the house of Réma was enlivened with joy- 

rn ful faces, as a lake abounding in water-lilies is enlivened by 

the inebriated bees; and as Vasishtha left the house and 

made his way to the royal palace, the high road of the city 

Rejoicings , of Ayodhyé was crowded with a joyful multitude, which moved 

tity of Ayodhy& + and fro like the waves of the sea, whilst their noise was 

like that of the roaring of atempest. Throughout the night 

Illuminations the whole city was illuminated by clusters of lamps, and 

ane every road and pathway was cleansed from impurity, and 

every house was filled with men, women, and children, all 

longing for the installation of Rama, and anxiously watching 

Adorning of the for the rising of the sun. At the first dawning of the morn- 

aaa ing all the citizens of Ayodhya began to adorn the city. 

They watered the streets with fragrant waters, and strewed 

the roads with flowers; and they set up glittering banners 

upon the bright temples of the gods, and at the corners of 

the streets, and on the sacred trees, and on the tops of 

stately houses, and at the bazaars and shops, and at the 

Young and ola Courts of justice and hall of assembly. And the multitudes, 

fitallation of young and old, were exhilarated by companies of beautiful 

a dancing-girls, and by singers and musicians; and every- 

where the people conversed together respecting the instal- 

lation of Rama; and even the children, as they played to- 

gether in the court-yards or under the porticoes, were ever 

saying the one to the other:—< This day Rama is to be 

Country people anointed Raja.””’ Meanwhile the glad tidings of Réma’s in- 


city tobehold stallation had been carried far away from the city into the 


eemecreen country of Kosala; and the ryots and the husbandmen and 
the herdsmen were all eager to witness the ceremony, and 
they flocked into Ayodhyé from all quarters, so that the 
sound of the multitude was like that of the rushing of the 
flood-tide rolling in from the sea at the waxing and waning 
of the moon. 


Review of the ° . ° 
narrative inthe In the foregoing narrative of the proceedings con- 
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nected with the appointment of Rama to be Yuva- History or 
raja, a few of the details have been slightly Brah- pas wv. 
manized. Thus Vasishtha, the priest, is introduced fratmanical _ 
for the unnecessary purpose of giving to Réma al- Vasishthas a 
most the same commands as those which had been tin. 
previously given to him by the Maharaja; and for 

the significant object of representing him as receiv- 

ing from the young Prince the reverence and worship 

which the author of the Ramayana considered to be 

due to so celebrated a Brdhman. Again, consider- puvions stress 


: ‘. ° ‘ laid upon the 
able stress is laid upon the worship of Vishnu both worhip of 


by Rama and his mother ; although Rama is himself ee 
said to be an incarnation of Vishnu. Moreover, the 
feigned anger of the Maharaja on hearing the pro- 
position that he should retire from the Raj, and that 
Rama should be appointed in his room, was, 1n all pro- 
bability a sincere expression of displeasure. But in Remaining 
. 5 details a relic 

other respects the essential details may be regarded of the ancient 
as a relic of the original tradition. The object of Fears as regards 

° ° . . . Bharata. 
the Maharaja, in sending Bharata to the city of his 
maternal grandfather, is sufficiently manifest ; and 
it will be noticed that the Maharaja expressly desired 
Raima to keep watch during the night which inter- 
vened between the great Council and the day of in- 
stallation; apparently lest Bharata should return 
during the interval, and create a disturbance for the 
purpose of enforcing his claim to the succession. 

But perhaps the most interesting circumstances pemocratic 
in the narrative are those connected with the popu- denced in the 
lar movement in favour of RAma’s installation. Here ment in favour 
a democratic element in the ancient Hindu despot- 
isms is distinctly discernible. First of all a deputa- The deputation 


tion of Ministers, Chieftains, and people wait upon upon the Maha 
° 5 raja. 
the Maharaja to express the popular will, that Mo 
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HISTORY OF should retire from the active administration of the 
Part Iv. Raj, and that Rama should be entrusted with the reins 
Genersl Of power. Upon this intimation the Maharaja sum- 
great Cotnall, mons a great Council or Parliament at which he ex- 
consequence. presses his intention of appointing Rama to be Yu- 
Popularinterest Varaja. This popular demonstration in favour of 
converte nto a Rama seems to indicate a direct interest on the part 
lion for Rams. of the people in public affairs; although the Brah- 
manical author for his own purposes has converted it 
into a demonstration of personal affection for the 
youthful hero. That the popular regard for Rama 
was not so strong as Valm{ki would seem to intimate 
will be proved in the sequel, in which it will be seen 
that the same assembly displayed considerable apa- 
thy as regards the rival claims of Rama and Bharata, 
and were only bent upon a prompt settlement of the 
question as regards the succession. It should also be 
remarked, that there is at least one passage in the 
sequel which would intimate that there was a far 
greater difference in the ages of the four sons of 
Dasaratha than 1s indicated in the mythical account 
of their birth and origin.® 

6 See especially a passage in chapter vili., in which Kausaly& requests Rama 

to take care of Lakshmana, because the latter is a mere boy. 


CHAPTER VII. 


INTRIGUES OF KAIKEYI. 


Te story of Rama’s appointment to be Yuva- nisrory oF 
raja, and the description of the imposing prepara- ae 
tions for the ceremony of installation, would seem to jane ot human 
indicate that the young Prince had arrived at the ty'Bau 
acme of human felicity. His infancy and boyhood 
had passed away without a cloud. He was happily 
married to the most beautiful and loving of wives. 

Another day, another sunrise, would see him instal- 
led Yuvaraja of Kosala. It was on the very eve of Conception of 


this brilliant success, that the ancient and mysteri- SE RT enEIne 


ous conception of an avenging Nemesis, of the envy 
of the gods at the prosperity of a mortal, would seem 
to have found an expression in the Hindu tradition.’ 
The city was one blaze of joy and exultation. 
Throughout the night every street was illuminated Briniant pre- 


parations for the 


with adless clusters of lamps, whilst the vast multi- installation on 


eeve of the 


tude of citizens were unable to close their eyes for it the 
° . e e ° and on tne 
thinking of the approaching installation, and were following sun- 


1 The conception of the avenging Nemesis does not literally find expression in 
the Ramfyana in its present form. Indeed the religious idea involved is rather 
that the gods were angry at an event which was calculated to interfere with the 
fulfilment of the mythical purpose for which Vishnu became incarnate as R4ma, 
namely, the destruction of the demon Ravana. (See extract from the Adhy&tma 
R&émfyana in the next chapter.) But it is impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
in the original tradition the sudden adversity which succeeded to so much pros- 
perity was invested with a moral meaning similar to that indicated. 
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HISTORY OF eagerly watching for the rising of the sun. At last 
Pazriv. the white-robed dawn appeared in the sky, and im- 
| mediately the people began to decorate the city. 
They watered the streets, they strewed the roads 
with flowers, and they set up gay banners in all 
directions. Meanwhile, fresh crowds of country peo- 
ple were pouring into Ayodhya; and all the minis- 
ters of public rejoicing,—the singers, the musicians, 
and the dancing-girls,—were delighting the hearts 
of young and old with music, and song, and exhila- 
rating dances. Even the little children were not 
forgotten by the Hindu bard, who pictures them 
sporting together in the court-yards, and under the 
porticoes, and saying to one another in the midst of 
their play:—“ This day Rama is to be anointed 

Raja.” 
Painful scene Mcantime, however, from the evening of the pre- 


enacted durin 


the same ae ceding day until the rising of the sun on the morn- 

Ratarja © ing of the installation, a terrible scene had been 

enacted in the palace of the Maharaja; a scene which 

is never described to a Hindu audience without call- 

ing forth albundance of tears, and many sympathetic 

Tradition, expressions of sorrow and condemnation. But here 

Ramayana ~=-_ further remark may cease, and the Hindu bard may 
be permitted to tell his own story, as follows :— 

meetin Now on the night which preceded the day of installation, 


Scen 
Makaree onthe and whilst the city was filled with joy and exultation, the 


cullation, evil aspect of the stars was working woe and desolation in 
Marttharé, the the palace of Maharaja Dasaratha. There was an old nurse 
Keikeyt named Mantharé, who had been the servant of the Rénf 


Kaikeyi, whilst Kaikey{ was still living in the house of her 
father Aswapati; and when Raja Aswapati gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Mahéraja Dasaratha, he presented her 
with this slave woman as part of her dowry, and Mantharé 
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accompanied her mistress to the city of Ayodhyé. This msrory or 


Mantharé was very ugly and deformed ; her arms were long SDI. 


and thin, her fingers were very large, her chest was narrow, 7 
er extreme 

her neck was short, and her breasts were as small as figs, ugliness. 

her legs were slender like those of a crane, her stomach was 

large and projecting, and her back bowed out like her 


stomach, for she was hump-backed.? Now this Mantharé Beholds the 


reparations for 
ascended to the roof of the palace, and saw all the prepara- the installation 


tions which were being made for the installation of Rama, a 


and the rejoicings of all the people of the city, and she in- 
quired the reason thereof; and when it was told to her that 
Réma was to be appointed Raja, she was much troubled, and 
her eyes were red with anger; for in by-gone years she had 
offended Rama, and Rama had smitten her with his foot, and 


she had deadly enmity against him.* So she hastened down Attempts to 
rouse the 


from the roof of the palace in a great rage, and ran to the jglousy of 


apartment of Kaikeyi, and found her reposing upon a couch, behalf ot 
and she said to her :—“ Rise up, you stupid one! Why do 

you sleep whilst a tremendous calamity is awaiting you? 

You are born of a royal race, but your husband has deceived 

you: The Maharaja is fair in speech but deceitful in deed: 

He has filled you with vain words, and Kausalya with riches : 

He has sent your son Bharata to your father’s city, which is 

far off, that to-morrow he may quietly install the son of 
Kausalyé in the Raj: You must now so act as to prevent 

your husband from installing Rama.” 


At these words Kaikeyi was filled with surprise, and Kaikey: pro- 
fesses dehght 
at the news of 


2 This description of Manthara is interesting as exhibiting the Hindt idea of aay snstal- 
female ugliness. 

8 That Rama should have kicked the slave-girl in his boyhood is by no means 
unlikely, and the incident probably found a place in the original tradition. But 
such a proceeding was scarcely compatible with his divine character, and accord- 
ingly the author of the Adhyftma Ramayana ignores the occurrence, and supplies 
the following pious myth as the reason for Mantharf’s interference : — 

‘‘ When the gods heard the tidings from Ayodhy4 of Rama's approaching in- 
stallation, they were overcome with terror. Indra and the rest held a consulta- 
tion, and then went to Saraswati and prayed her to obstruct the accession of 
Rama. They said:—‘ Thy lord Brahma has informed us that there is a female 
slave named Manthar&, who waits on Kaikeyi, the second wife of Dasaratha. Do 
thou visit the earth and enter her tongue.’ Saraswati, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of her husband, went instantly and took up her abode in the tongue of 
Manthara.” 
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HISTORY OF gave some ornaments to her nurse, and said :—~‘ O Man- 
INDIA.  thar4, the information you have given is pleasing to me: 


Parr IV. 
There is no distinction between Réma and Bharata, and 
therefore it pleases me that the Mahéraja should install his 
eldest son as his coadjutor in the Raj: Let us go to the 
house of my eldest sister Kausaly4, and congratulate her on 
the installation of her son Réma.” 

Mantharé Then Manthara, full of envy, and mad with disappoint- 
declares that ° ‘ . 
Bharata will ment, threw aside the ornaments given to her by Kaikeyt, 
become a slave d ; ‘ 
Rams. and cried out :—‘‘ O woman, there is no one so foolish as 


you are in all the world: It would have been better for you 
to have been slain by the bite of a serpent, or the fall of a 
thunderbolt: Kausalyé is very fortunate, for her son is to 
get the Raj, and you will be her slave, and your son will be 
the slave of her son, and the wife of your son Bharata will 
be the slave of her son Rima: What can be more unfortu- 
nate for you than this? And yet you consider it to be a 
cause for rejoicing.” 

Kaikeyi dilates Kaikeyi replied :—“ Why do you cherish so much 

Ramaand his hatred against Rima, who is my beloved son, ever virtuous 

tothe Haj. and truthful, and who has the best claim to the Raj: He is 
the son of the eldest Rani, he is the eldest of the sons of 
the Mahdraja, and he is in every way fitted to have the Raj: 
He treats me with the same respect as he treats his own 
mother Kausalya, and when he gets the Raj he will treat 
Bharata as his own son: Rama is the eldest and Bharata the 
youngest of the four brethren; and there is no harm in 
Bharata becoming the dependent and servant of Réma: 
Bharata could only get the Raj with the consent of Rama: 
Why then do you pain my heart by speaking against such a 
happy event? ” 

Mantharé At these words of Kaikeyi, the nurse Mantharé became 

nsinuates that . 

_— and, thunderstruck, as if the heavens had fallen upon her head ; 

heen sent away and she began to verify the old proverb, that as a lame man 

ight bein- and a blind man have each a hundred faults, so there is no 

limit to the faults of a humpback. She breathed hard, and 
in atone half of anger and half of supplication, she spoke 
thus to her mistress Kaikoyi :—“O Rin{, have you fallen 
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into such a misery that you can rejoice at that for which you History oF 
ought to mourn? Réma fears Bharata, because the Raj is Fare 
the common property of all the four brethren; and 

Bharata, and his loving brother Satrughna, are sent to 

the city of your father, whilst Rama remains here to be 

installed in the Raj; for Lakshmana is attached to Rima, 

even as Satrughna is attached to Bharata: Kausaly4 is Again in- 
indeed the beloved wife, and to-morrow her son will be in- Kanestys the 


favourite wife, 
stalled when the moon enters Pushy&: What good then can and points ous 


attend you when your son Bharata loses the Raj? Likea elevation of 
slave you must henceforth stand with clasped hands before dceradation of 
Kausalyé, and you will be her servant, whilst your son 
Bharata will become the servant of Rama: All the women 

in the house of Rama will be filled with joy, and all the 

women in the house of Bharata will be filled with sorrow: 

Rama and his posterity will become Maharajas, whilst 
Bharata will be driven from his father’s house; but had 
Bharata remained in the city of Ayodhyd up to this day, no 

one but he could have been installed Yuvaraja: How will 

your son, deprived of wealth, live in subjection to his 
brother Rama? It becomes you to save Bharata, who is 

about to be supplanted by Rama, as the leader of a herd of 

wild elephants is driven off by a fierce and roaring lion: 

When Rama becomes Raja he will certainly send Bharata Counsels 


. ; : ; Kaikeyi to 
into exile and secure the Raj for his own sons: Do you, persuade the 
; ] ahdraja to 
therefore, procure the Raj for your own son Bharata, and install Bharata 
and ex1e 


persuade the Mahjraja to send Rama into the jungle: You Rama. 
are a woman of an extraordinary character; for any other 
woman would rather die than behold the prosperity of a co- 
wife.” 

Then Kaikeyi arose from her couch in great alarm, and Kaikeyi 
said :—“ How can I persuade the Maharaja to install my oa 
own son Bharata in the Raj, and send Rama into 
exile?’ Manthard, intent on evil, replied as follows :— 

“OQ Kaikeyi, hear from me how you may obtain the Raj for Manthara 


reminds her of 


Bharata: Do you not remember that when Dasaratha went the two boons 


to the south to join the gods in the war against the demons, by the Mahé- 
he was grievously wounded in the battle, and was carried 
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INDIA. 
Pant IV. 


Desires her to 
request the 
installation of 
Bhé4rata and 
exile of Rama. 


Kaikeyi runs 
away to the 
chamber of 
displeasure, 


boons, and do you now ask two favours of him, the Raj 
for your son Bharata, and fourteen years’ exile for the son of 
Kausalyé: ‘ Thus whilst Réma is wandering in the woods, 
your son will acquire the affection of the people, and enjoy 
the Raj without molestation: O Rani, feigning anger, do 
you go into the chamber of displeasure, and the Raja will 
come to you and inquire the reason of your grief: You have 
ever been the beloved of your husband, and he will not dare 
to see you angry: Should the Mahfraja offer you pearls, or 
gems, or jewels of any kind, pay no attention to him, but 
only ask for the two boons, the Raj for Bharata, and exile 
for Rama; otherwise Rama will obtain the Raj, and you 
and your son will become wanderers in the jungle.” 

Thus excited by her wicked nurse, the beautiful Rani, 
intoxicated with wrath and jealousy, ran away to the 
chamber of displeasure, and threw off her pearl necklace 
and excellent jewels, and strewed them upon the ground; 
and she untied her hair so that it fell down dishevelled, and 
she covered her face with the darkness of anger.* 


4 This myth is differently related in the Adhyatma Ram4yana, where Manthar& 
ig represented as speaking to Kaikeyi as follows :— 

“‘ Heretofore, a very long time ago, when there was a bloody warfare between 
the gods and demons, Indra solicited the aid of Maharaja Dasaratha. At that 
time the Mah4raja really loved thee, he never was separated a moment from thee. 
He seated thee on his own chariot; he took thee with him to a place where he 
entered into a dreadful conflict with the demons, during which an iron pin being 
broken in the wheel of the carriage on the field of battle, thou didst by putting 
thy hand into its place, prevent the carriage being overturned. He was then so 
much pleased with thy conduct that he declared he would grant whatever thou 
mightest request of him. Thou at that time didst require two things from the Mah&- 
raja, and having taken hold of each other’s hands as a bond of agreement, thou 
didst say, when I require these two things, I will remind thee of thy promise. 
The time has now arrived; demand from the Mahfraja the performance of his 
contract.” : 

5 Mr Ward states that an apartment is still maintained in Hindt houses to 
which the wife resorts when angry with her husband. This assertion must be 
takun with some quulification. The women will sometimes shut themsclves up in 
a spare apartment, such perhaps as a lumber room; and this room may be called 
the chamber of displeasure with reference to the story in the Ramayana. But 
such a chamber is not maintained as an institution. The dishevelling of the hair, 
which was carried out by Kaikeyi, is a more significant proceeding. She undid 
her platted locks, so as to resemble a widow, who is not allowed to wear platted 
hair. 
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Meantime, the Maharaja, having commanded the instal- atstory or 
lation of Réma, proceeded to the inner apartments to NDIA 
impart the news to his beautiful and beloved Kaikeyi. The Tie Maida 
palace was gay with parrots and peacocks, and vocal with visits the apart. 
tuneful birds. It was filled with beautiful maidens and Hake 
slave girls, and adorned with clusters of climbing plants and the apartments 
flowers. The painted verandas were supported by pillars of 
gold, silver, and ivory. In the garden were trees over-laden 
with fruits and flowers, and tanks of transparent water, 
with beautiful seats upon the banks thereof. The Maharaja, tp Hed taat 
full of love for his charming Rani, entered the magnificent the eine oe 
mner apartment, which resembled the sky when covered 
with silver clouds during an eclipse of the moon; but lo and 
behold, he only saw the decorated couch, and the beautiful 
Kaikeyi was not lying thereon. And the heart of the Mahé- 
raja sank within him, for he was thirsting for the presence 
of his beloved; and ever before when he entered that 
apartment, his beautiful Rani had welcomed his coming 
with a smile. Then he thought in his mind that perchance 
she had gone to the apartment of Kausalya, to wish her 
joy on the installation of Rama; and he inquired where his 
beloved had gone. Then the door-keeper was terrified, and 
with hands respectfully joined, he said :—‘ O Raja of Rajas, 
the Rini is in a great rage, and she has fled in her haste to 
the chamber of displeasure.” Hearing these words the The Mahsraja 
Mahéraja was exceedingly troubled, and he went to the Freat distress to 
chamber of displeasure, and saw his young wife, dearer to displeasure. 
him than life, lying on the earth in sordid garments and 
imagining mischief; and he beheld her, as an elephant 
beholds his female mate who has been pierced by the 
poisoned arrow of the hunter. And he caressed her, and nis affectionate 
tried to arouse her, like one who endeavours to awaken a aa key). . 
sleeping serpent who will cause his death; and he said to 
her :—‘‘ Why, my beloved, are you in the chamber of dis- 
pleasure? Why are you without ornaments, and why do 
you wear sordid attire? I weep as I behold your misery, 
and surely I have never offended you by night or day: 


Say if you are sick that I may send for the most eminent 
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HISTORY OF physicians, or that you have been affronted by any one that 
INDIA. 


Part IV. 


Kaikeyi 
desires & 
favour. 


The Mahé4raja 
swears 10 
perform her 
request. 


Kaikeyi calls 
upon the gods 
to witness his 
promise. 


Reminds the 
Ma’ 2 of 
his previous 
promise to 


ar two 
ours, and 
requests the 
installation of 
Bharata and 
exile of Rama. 


I may punish him according to your pleasure: I will do 


‘whatever you may command: I will slay the mnocent or 


release the guilty, for [am a Raja of Rajas, and you are my 
most beloved: I will give you whatever you may request, 
even if it be my own life; there is nothing that you may 
want that I cannot satisfy.” So saying, the Mahéraja took 
her to his bosom, like one who takes up a snake by mistake 
for a garland, and he wiped her face, and asked her many 
times what it was that she desired. 

Then the wicked Kaikeyi, seeing that her lord was 
pierced with the love-inspiring arrows of Kaéma-deva, and 
infatuated by his love for her, said these dreadful words :— 
‘“‘OQ Maharaja, I have neither been maltreated nor defamed, 
but I have formed a wish which I entreat you to gratify ; 
and if you will solemnly promise to do as I desire, I will 
make known my request.” Then the Maharaja, sick with 
love, smiled upon her, and taking her charming locks in his 
hand, he said to her as she lay upon the ground :—“ Know, 
O haughty one, that no one is more beloved than you, ex- 
cepting my son Rama; and by Rama, who is dearer to me 
than life, I swear, O desire of my soul, that I will perform 
your request: O my beloved, divulge the wish of your heart, 
and you will relieve mine: May I lose all the merit of every 
good deed I have done upon earth, if I do not perform your 
request.” 

The merciless Rani then made known her evil intent, in 
words as terrible as those of Yama. She said :— Grant me 
the boon even as you have sworn: Let all the gods, with 
Indra at their head, the sun, the moon, the gods of the 
household, and all the regents of the universe, bear witness 
to this promise of the illustrious, the upright, and the faith- 
ful Maharaja.” Then laying hold of her lord, and entreating 
him while he was intoxicated with love, she said to him :— 
“Remember, O Mahéraja, what happened in the war 
between the gods and demons, when you were surrounded 
by the enemy, and in peril of your life; then when you were 
preserved by me, you promised me two favours, and these 
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two favours I now claim: The first favour is that my son HISTORY OF 
Bharata be installed this day in the stead of Rama; and the eae 
second favour is that Rama may embrace the life of a- 

devotee, and clothe himself in the skins of deer and bark of 

trees, and go this day into the forest of Dandaka for four- 

teen years.”’ 

The Maharaja, hearing these dreadful words, was filled The Maharaja 
with anguish, and he fell down prostrate upon the ground, ou 
like a plantain tree that has been thrown down by a strong 
wind. Then Kaikeyi was anxious, and said within herself: eptet 
—‘T shall not be sorry for the death of the Mahdaraja, after he 
has installed Bharata in the Raj; but now I must try and 
restore him to his senses.”” With these thoughts in her 
mind, she attempted to awaken him, as a hunter awakens a 
sleeping antelope before he kills it. Presently Dasaratha 
aroused himself, and said :—‘* Am I tormented by demons, 
or has my reason departed from me?”? Then when he fully pistraction of 
remembered all that Kaikeyi had said, he was as distracted ce 
as an antelope at the sight of a tigress, but felt as powerless 
asa serpent encircled by the spells of the snake-charmer. 

After a long while the Maharaja, full of affliction and anger, ge reproaches 
and consuming Kaikeyi with his eyes, thus spoke:—“ O atu: @ B 
cruel wretch, depraved in heart, and destroyer of this family, 

what has Rama done to you? He has always paid the same 

reverence to you as to his own mother Kausalya; why then 

are you bent upon hisruin? You, the daughter of a Raja, 

have crept into my house hke a venomous serpent, in order 

to destroy me: For what fault should I abandon my beloved 

son Rama ? I could part with Kausalya, or with Sumitra, or 

with life itself, but I cannot part with Rama: Among the 
thousands of female slaves and dependents, no charge has 

ever been brought against Rama: He conquers mankind by 

his truthfulness, the Brihmans by his generosity, his pre- 

ceptors by his attention, and his enemies by his sword and 

bow: O Kaikeyi, have pity upon an old man, who is ap- Implores 


proaching the end of his days, and who humbly supplicates wathaiaw her 
reqties 


6 Jt is a Hind& rule that no man shall kill a sleeping deer. Accordingly the 
hunter must awaken the animal before he may slay it. 
VOL. II. 7 
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HISTORY OF you: It would be easier for a fish to live out of water than 
Eee iy. for me to live without Réma: Relinquish then this intention, 
and never let me hear of it again: Moreover, your son 
Bharata is virtuous, and would never accept the Raj if his 
elder brother is to go into exile, so that your labour would 
be lost: The husband is the Guru of his wife according to 
the Sastras, so you must never violate my orders: Save my 
life by relinquishing your evil purpose : Take jewels instead, 
or a thousand cities, or anything else that will satisfy you.” 
Ramiotdinss Saying these words, the Mahéaraja fell prostrate at the 
Rake! feet of the Réni, but Kaikey{ was unmoved at his anguish ; 
and such is the nature of a woman, for when she is bent upon 
increasing her own prosperity, she will sacrifice shame, 
honour, respect, or anything else to gain her end. At 
length Kaikeyi replied :—‘“ I am prompted by no evil inten- 
tion: I am in full possession of my senses: Every one calls 
you truthful, and it is said that you always adhere to your 
Sheinsists upon Promise: You have promised me two favours, and the time 
of the Maha has arrived for you to grant them: Why do you humble 
ae yourself in order to induce me to absolve you from your pro- 
mise? Your saying that the husband is the Guru of his 
wife is perfectly true ; but virtue is above all things, and 
never will I obey the words of my husband, if by so doing 
I lead him into vice: Grant me the two favours, and you 
are free.” 
Wrath of the At these words of Kaikeyi, Dasaratha became exceed- 
ingly wroth, and would hear no more, but cried out :— 
“* Hard-hearted and wretched woman, what has my son Rima 
done to you that you wish to send him into exile? For the 
sake of riches you are bent upon killing your own husband: 
Reproaches Shame be upon that man who dotes upon his wife ; there is 
himself for his 
urorioumuess, | 110 happiness for him in this world or the next: But how 
Kaikeyt recall can Bharata obtain the Raj during the life of his father ; for 
as the Sastras have said that a younger son should not marry 
before an elder brother, so a younger son cannot succeed to 
the Raj before his elder brother? Your purpose is equally 
opposed to law as to religion, and I therefore look to you 
either to relinquish it altogether or to take my life.” 
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When Kaikey{ heard these words of the Mahéraja, she History OF 
was furious with rage, and said :—‘O Mahéraja, if after Easiest 
making me two promises you now refuse to perform them, (oii insists 
how will you be esteemed among men? You must say :— ppon the Mahé. 
‘I have broken my word even to her who saved my life ;’ ¥°rt. 

and you will become infamous among the Rajas: If Rama o 

anointed I will take poison this day: You know that, accord- 

ing to the Puranas, the earth can bear any weight except 

that of a liar.” 

Then the Mah4raja remained for atime like one con- Lamentations 
vulsed, and his eyes were fixed upon the Rant, and he said stance ofthe 
nothing; but after a while he remembered the dreadful oath 
he had uttered to Kaikeyi, and he fell to the earth like a 
tree that has been cut down by a woodman. At length he 
spoke these words :—‘‘ O Kaikeyi, in what evil hour have I 
entered your apartment? I have been‘entrapped by my 
love for you, aS a mouse is entrapped by the bait: As the 
ocean contains worthless shells as well as rich gems, so com- 
pared with my illustrious ancestors 1am but as a worth- 
less shell amongst the gems: The race who have descended 
from the Sun have been hitherto without stain, but I am the 
first to pollute it: Never before was it heard that a father 
sent his eldest son into exile in order to gratify a capri- 
cious wife: A wife is bound to serve her husband, and 
where is the husband who promises her favours in return for 
her service? Iwould rather go to hell for violating my 
promise, than consent to the exile of Rama: Be the conse- 
quence what it may, I shall place Rama upon the throne as 
soon as itis morning: But I fear lest Rima should hear of 
my promise: for then he would of his own accord go into 
exile, rather than send me who am his father to the pains of 
hell: O Kaikeyi, relinquish this cruel wish! How shall I 
behold the countenance of Réma changed like the moon 
during an eclipse? How can I see my well-matured mea- 
sure, which has been confirmed by all my people and 
Counsellors, thrown into confusion like an army which has 
been smitten by an enemy? What will the Rajas say, when 
I tell them that, tormented by Kaikeyi, I have given the 
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HISTORY OF Raj to Bharata, and sent Rima into exile? What will 
Ayes Kausaly4 say to me, when Réma is banished to the jungle? 
Can I survive the sight of Rama departing to the dreary 
forest, and the agony of his weeping wife Sité? You, a 
widow, will then govern the Raj with your son Bharata, and 
shall I discard R4ma for you? I am like a man who has 
drank good wines mingled with poison, or has seated him- 
self on a beautiful carpet which has been spread over a deep 
well; and you have soothed me with deceitful caresses, like 
the murderous hunter soothing the antelope with the charms 
of music: The good will exclaim against me, as they would 
against a Braéhinan who drank strong drinks: The whole 
world will abhor me, who for the sake of a woman has sent 
his beloved son into a jungle: If Rama would refuse to go I 
should be happy, but at my command that dutiful son will 
proceed to the jungle without a word of complaint, and then 
death will soon convey me, execrated by all men, to the 
abode of Yama, and my beloved Kausalya will follow me on 
the funeral pile: Then having sent us to hell you will govern 
the Raj, but if Bharata be gratified with the exile of his 
brother, he shall perform no funeral rites for me: But how 
can the dear Rima, accustomed to nde in chariots and upon 
elephants, wander about on foot in a vast wilderness? How 
can my son, for whom cooks adorned with ear-rings pre- 
pared the most excellent food, subsist on the harsh and 
bitter fruits of the forest? How shall he who has been 
clothed in costly apparel sit on the bare ground clothed 
with thick kashaya grass? O Kaikeyi, seek not my destruc- 
tion: I fall at your feet, be gracious to me: I would that 
the gods would cause my death this night, and strike with 
dhmbness all who know of these things, so that Rima may 
never hear of my promise, and may become the Raja as de- 
termmed upon by me.” 
Wicked per- Thus did the illustrious Mahéraja speak whilst prostrate 
aaa at the feet of the contemptuous R4ni; but the wicked 
Kaikeyi said :—“ I have three times repeated my requests, 
and your promises must be fulfilled, or I will take poison in 
your presence.’ Then the Mahéraja said to her :—‘ That 
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hand of yours, which was consecrated with mantras, and mistory c 
which I accepted in the presence of the fire, 1 now reject pice 
for ever, and with you I reject your son Bharata, albeit he 

was descended from me.””’ Thus passed away the dreadful 

night in the palace of Mahéraja Dasaratha. 





The picture of zenana life presented by the fore- Review of th 
going narrative furnishes a powerful illustration of mtvectthe 
the intrigues which were not unfrequently carried on *"“** 
in the Courts of Hindu Rajas. The dialogue has Exsggeration 
been somewhat marred by the palpable exaggera- respecling 
tions of the author as regards the goodness and 
popularity of Rama. It is impossible to believe Real teolmgs 
that Kaikeyf could have felt all that gratification at 
the installation of Rama, which she is said to have 
expressed to her old nurse on first hearing that he 
was to be appointed Yuvaraja; and it seems more 
probable that she was brooding over her imagined 
wrongs, when Manthara suggested to her the means 
by which she might work upon the affections of the 
uxorious Maharaja, and procure the elevation of her 
own son in the roomof Rama. In like manner it is Real feelm 
difficult to believe that the Maharaja could have felt 
all that overwcening affection for Rama which he is 
said to have expressed to Kaikeyi; although no 
doubt he was greatly mortified at being betrayed 
into making a promise to Kaikeyf, which would 
upset the matured measure which had been pro- 
claimed in the Council, and to which he was almost 
irretrievably committed. The story of the two Mytmeal | 
boons is also apparently mythical, and was probably frovcon.” 
introduced for the simple purpose of strengthening 
the promise which the Mahéraja was induced to 
make to Kaikey{f in the chamber of displeasure. 

But in other respects the narrative is marvellously 
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History oF true to human nature. The malice exhibited by 
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Artful mode 


outof a pro- 
mise 


Ha rod in 


the old hag of a nurse, after witnessing the prepara- 
tions which were being made for the installation of 
Rama, is very well indicated, as well as the motives 
which she brought to play upon the mind of Kaikeyf. 
The proceedings of Kaikeyi are still more signifi- 
cant, and are precisely what might have been ex- 
pected from the cunning and obduracy of a petted 
woman. Her first object was to wheedle the Maha- 
raja into making a promise; her second was to 
insist upon the fulfilment of that promise. To effect 
the first purpose she determined to appeal to the 
affections of the Maharaja. She knew that Rama 
was to be installed, and probably expected that the 
Maharaja would pay her a visit to cajole her into 
acquiescence with presents and caresses. She ac- 
cordingly retired to another chamber, and literally 
sulked; throwing about her ornaments and jewels 
to show that no presents could console her, and 
dishevelling her hair to indicate her extreme anger 
and displeasure. When the Maharaja found her in 
this state of affliction, and protested his love and 
affection, and his great grief at her prostration, she 
said nothing whatever; but when she saw that his 
caresses had filled him with desire, she seized the 
critical moment for seducing him into making the 
promise. The Mahéraja having thus committed 


the fuidimentof himself, a woman’s obstinacy compelled him to keep 
the promise. 


his word. He might implore and threaten and try 
to reason with her, but she was inexorable. He had 
made the promise and she insisted upon its fulfil- 
ment. To all he could urge she had but one answer: 
*¢ Unless Rama is exiled and Bharata is installed, you 
will be stigmatized as a liar, and I will take poison.” 
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The great stress which is here laid upon the per- uistory or 
formance of promises is somewhat remarkable, from Pan TV. 
the fact that it scarcely tallies with the charges which = 
have been so frequently brought forward against the 
truthfulness of Hindus. But notwithstanding all that 
has been said upon this subject, 1t may be confidently 
asserted that the people of no nation in the world 
are better acquainted with the value of words, or 
display a higher regard for those who are scrupulous 
in keeping their promises. 

There is one point in connection with the Curious Brab- 


manical inter- 


Brahmanizing of the original tradition, which is Rusnnsh 
deserving of notice, as bane connected with the become: 2 rll 
later worship of Rama as Vishnu. Kaikeyi not mains 
only demanded the exile of Rama, but required 

that he should be clothed in the skins of deer and 

bark of trees, and lead the life of a devotee or 
Vanaprastha. Now the idea that a man should 
become a devotee as a punishment involves two 
conflicting elements, which appear to have escaped 

the attention of the Brahmanical author. That 

Rama should be represented as a religious secluse 

was no doubt highly desirable, both as giving pro- 
minence to his divine character, and as reflecting a 

glory upon those Brahmans who betook themselves 

to the same mode of life. But that Kaikeyi should 

have insisted upon Rama’s becoming a devotee is 
altogether incomprehensible; and moreover would 
destroy any religious merit which Rama might be 
supposed to acquire by a religious life to which he 

was forced by the vindictiveness of his step-mother. 
However, the notion is so perfectly in accordance Modem batietin 
with the Brahmanical ideal of Hindu life, that it 

would be blasphemy to doubt it; and to this day 
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Pans IV. 


turing the divine hero arrayed in garments of bark, 
and with his hair braided into a knot on the crown 
of his head, as a holy devotee and incarnation of 


Vishnu.’ 


7 The Brahmans taught that every Hind& of the three superior castes,—the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas,—should pass through four orders or con- 
ditions of life; namely, that of the Brahmach4ri, or religious student; the Gri- 
hastha, or household and married man; the V4naprastha, or hermit; and the 
Bikshuka, or Sany4si, who is a religious mendicant. 

The life of a Vanaprastha is well described in the Vishnu Purfna, as follows : 
—‘¢ When the householder, after performing the acts incumbent on his condition, 
arrives at the decline of life, let him consign his wife to the care of his sons, and 
go himself to the forests. Let him there subsist upon leaves, roots, and fruit; and 
suffer his hair and beard to grow, and braid the former upon his brows ; and sleep 
upon the ground . his dress must be made of skin or of kasa or kusa grasses; and he 
must bathe thrice a day; and he must offer oblations to the gods and to fire, and 
treat all that come to him with hospitality- he must beg alms, and present food 
to all creatures: he must anoint himself with such unguents as the woods afford ; 
and in his devotional exercises he must be endurant of heat and cold. The sage 
who diligently follows these rules, and leads the life of the hermit (or Vanapras- 
tha), consumes, like fire, all imperfections, and conquers for himself the mansions 
of eternity.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
EXILE OF RAMA. 


THE sensational scene within the palace between nustory oF 
the Maharaja and Kaikeyf, on the night before the chia 
expected installation, is followed by a series of touch- goicsor six 
ing events, which terminate in the exile of RAma. ¢onnected with: 
This portion of the Ramayana requires no prelimin- Bé Rama. 
ary explanation; and it will be sufficient to divide 
it into six sections, as follows :— 

Ist, Rama’s visit to the palace on the morning of 
the installation. 

2nd, Rama's interview with the Maharaja and 
Kaikeyi. 

8rd, Rama’s interview with his mother Kausalya. 

4th, Rama’s interview with his wife Sita. 

5th, Parting scene, in which Rama, Sita, and 
Lakshmana take their farewell of the Maharaja and 
his wives. 

6th, Lamentations on the departure of Rama. 


The narrative of Rdma’s visit to the palace on lst, Réma’s 


the morning of the installation may be related as re 
follows :— eer 


Now when the morning had dawned, the sage Vasishtha, Sunrise in the 
surrounded by his disciples, speedily carried the sacrificial tion of all the 
articles into the excellent city, which was adorned with the installation 


flowers and banners, and crowded with people. And all was 
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HISTORY OF ready for the installation of Réma. The golden throne had 


cee Iv. 


Sumantra sent 
by Vasishtha 
to hasten the 
Maharaja. 


been set up, with the white umbrella which was the special 
sign of royalty; and there were the jewelled chimaras of 
white hair for brushing away the flies from the new Raja, 
and the sacred tiger’s skin, and the bow and scimetar, and 
the sacrificial fire, and the elephants, and the chariots har- 
nessed with four horses; and there also were the golden 
pots filled with Ganges water, and with water from other 
holy places, together with the parched grain, the limes, the 
ghee, the honey, the milk, the curds, the kusa grass, and 
the flowers. There too were the Braéhmans, and the Rajas 
that paid tribute, and the eight chosen damsels,' and the 
large white-humped bull begirt with a golden rope, and the 
shaggy lion, and the cows with’ golden ornaments on their 
horns, and very many musicians with all kinds of musical 
instruments, and beautiful dancing-girls exquisitely adorned, 
together with multitudes of people of all the four castes. 
And at the rising of the sun all were in the street leading 
to the palace, waiting for the coming of the Maharaja and 
the excellent hero Rama. 

Then Vasishtha said to Sumantra, who was the Chief 
Counsellor of Dasaratha :—‘‘Go you and hasten the Mahd- 
raja, that Rama may receive the Raj as the moon enters the 
mansion of Pushyd.’” Sumantra, filled with pleasure, 
then entered the palace, and he saw that the gate of the 
inner apartments was surrounded with aged men armed 
with staves, and clad in mail and wearing turbans; but they 
gave way as he approached, for the inner rooms were always 
open to him. And Sumantra, not knowing what had oc- 
curred to the Maharaja, approached the curtain at the 
door of the chamber where Dasaratha had passed the night, 


1 At the installation of a Raja, at marriages, and at other seasons of festival, 
a number of young women are employed to rub turmeric on the body of the per- 
son or persons, on whose account the ceremony takes places. Eight are required 
at the installation of a Raja; on other occasions the number is optional. Widows 
are prohibited from assisting at this ceremony. Carey and Marshman’s mote on 
the passage. 

* This command as given by the priest to the Chief Counsellor is probably 
a Brahmanical flourish introduced to show the authority of the priest in ancient 
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and praised the Mahéraja thus :—‘‘ As the ocean when il- uistory oF 
lumined by the rising sun gives pleasure to the beholders, Eater 
so a great Raja by his benign presence diffuses happiness 
‘around him: As the charioteer of Indra addressed the u 
mighty god before he went forth and conquered all the 
Daityas, so do I arouse you: Asthe Vedas and the Vedaén- 
gas stirred up Brahma, so doI stir up you: As the moon 
awakens the earth, permit me this day to awaken you: The 
god of day rises propitious from his couch, may he and all 
the gods command that success attend you: O Maharaja, all 
is ready for the installation of Raima: As feeble cattle with- 
out a keeper, as an army without a commander, as the night 
without the moon, as a herd of cows without the lordly hae 
80 is a country in which the Maharaja does not appear.” 
At these words the venerable Dasaratha was speechless with Kaikeyi desires 
anguish, but the heartless Kaikeyi said :—“Go you, Suman- ae 
tra, and bring Raima hither, for the Maharaja has something 
particular to communicate to him.” Sumantra replied :— 
“‘ How can I go unless I have the permission of the Maha- 
rajaf’’ Then Dasaratha said in his grief :—‘O Sumantra, The Maharaja 
go and bring Rama hither, as Kaikeyi has requested you.” likewise. 
Then Sumantra went out of the palace, and he said to all gumantra pro- 
the tributary Rajas who were there assembled :—“I am fouse of Rams. 
going at the command of the Maharaja, to bring Rama with 
all haste for the installation.”” And Sumantra went to the 
palace of Rama, which was as resplendent as the palace of Beautifulhouse. 
Indra ; and the palace was adorned with garlands, and sur- 
rounded with deer and peacocks. And Sumantra put aside 
the servants who surrounded the doors, and entered the 
outer apartment which was guarded by young men who Outer fat 
were sober and vigilant, adorned with bright earrings, and by young men. 
armed with swords and bows; and he then went towards the 
inner apartments which were guarded by ancient men Tuner apart: 
dressed in red with canes in their hands. And Sumantra by old men. 
said to the old men :— Quickly inform Rima that Suman- 
tra stands at the door.’ Then Rama, hearing that the Sumante 
chosen Counsellor of his father was come, ordered that he presence of 


ma and 


should be conducted into his presence; and Sumantra be- declares his 


Praises the 
Maharaja. 
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nistory or held Réma sitting on a golden couch elegantly adorned, 
Hales perfumed with sandal and many excellent odours, with Sité 
standing by his side fanning him with peacock’s feathers, 
brevares ‘Then Sumantra said to Réma:—“O Réma, your father 
Maharaja Dasaratha and the Réni Kaikeyi desire your presence: Go 
thither without delay.” And Réma said to his wife Sita: 
—‘O divine one, the Mahdraja and the Rani Kaikeyi have 
consulted together respecting my installation: This day 
the Mahéraja will assuredly install me as his coadjutor in 
the Raj: I will go speedily to the Mahéraja, and do you 
remain here and amuse yourself with your maids.” The 
black-eyed Sita followed her lord to the door, saying :— 
Prayer of Sit ‘‘ May the Maharaja bestow the Raj upon you, and esteem 
you worthy to celebrate a Rajastiya: May the gods of all the 
four quarters of the universe protect you: May Indra, who 
wields the thunder-bolt, guard you on the east ; may Yama, 
judge of the dead, guard you on the south ; may Varina, god 
of the waters, guard you on the west; and may Kuvera, 
Ramaascends lord of wealth, guard you upon the north.” Réma then 
his chan ‘ : . 
went out with Sumantra, and ascended his bright and spa- 
cious chariot, which was lined with tigers’ skins, and adorned 
with gold and gems, and drawn by horses like young ele- 
phants; and Lakshmana, his younger brother, attended 
him, standing behind him in the chariot with a chémara in 
Acclamations of his hand resembling the moon. When Rima came forth, 
the multitude filled the air with a prodigious burst of accla- 
mations, like the shouts of two armies rushing to battle; 
and a mighty crowd surrounded his chariot, and thousands 
of horses and elephants followed him, whilst a company of 
heroes armed with bows and scimetars marched before him. 
ereplitpry Thus amidst the glad sounds of music, and the praises of the 
the Maharaja. enlogists, the heroic Rima proceeded to the palace of the 
Mahéraja ; and the verandas and the house-tops were filled 
with slender-waisted women, beautifully adorned, who sa- 
Juted him with eager praises, and threw wreaths of flowers 
upon him ashe passed. Presently the royal palace appeared 
in view like s vast cloud; and the pleasure-houses around 
it were as resplendent as the milk-white cars of the gods. 
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And R4ma descended from his chariot and mounted his nistory or 
horse, and entered the gateway of the palace, and his NOM 
form was as bright as the kindling flame. And Rama rode; 

through the three first courts, which were guarded by the five cours 
archers, and then he dismounted and went on foot through 

the two next courts, and having passed through all five, he 

ordered his people to halt, and entered into the presence of 

his father. 


The foregoing narrative of Rama’s visit con- Review of the 
force cane narra- 

tains a few parkiodlars which are well worthy of tye ¢t fame 
notice. The arrangements for the installation are 
somewhat obscure, inasmuch as the ceremony was not 2nces;te the 
actually performed, but still they are very suggestive.“ 
The golden throne, the white umbrella, the jewelled 
chamara, and the tiger’s skin are perfectly intelligi- 
ble ; the latter probably being laid on the ground 
before the throne, and being perhaps deemed a sign 
of royalty. The bow and scimitar were in hike man- 
ner emblems of sovereignty and objects of worship. 
The elephants and chariots were probably required 
for a procession of the new Raja and the attendant 
Chieftains. ‘The Brahmanical articles, such as pots 
of sacred water, grain, fruit, ghee, honey, milk, curds, 
kusa grass, and flowers, were all doubtless employed 
in symbolical rites similar to those which were prac- 
tised at the installation of Yudhishthira, and at the 
actual installation of Rama, which appears in a sub- 
sequent part of the Ramayana. The part taken by 
the white humped-back bull, the shaggy lion, and 
the cows with golden horns, is somewhat obscure ; 
unless, like the eight chosen virgins who were 
appointed to rub Rima with turmeric, they were 
merely introduced to impart a sensational character 
to the ceremony. 
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HISTORY OF The references to the palace arrangements are 
Pasriv. very curious. The outer entrance seems to have 
Palaco ar been the resort of the house servants. The outer 
Youngmen apartments in Réma’s palace were guarded by young 
employed to . ae . ‘ 
guard the outer men with bows and scimitars ; whilst the inner apart- 
old men to ments, or zenana, were guarded, not by eunuchs, but 
genaua. : : 
Hyperbole by old men with staves. Again, Sum antra does not 
Sumantra to venture to enter the apartment of the Mahéraja, but 
stands without the door and addresses him in that 
high-flown language of flattery and religious hyper- 
bole which is so generally affected by Brahmans 
when approaching a sovereign. 


Picture of | The references to Rama are very striking, and 
by Sité. perfectly in accordance with Hindu ideas. The re- 


presentation of the divine hero sitting upon a couch, 
whilst his wife Sita is fanning him with peacock’s 
feathers, is a favourite picture with Hindu bards, 
who frequently preach the duty of wives to fan their 
Hinaiicharse- husbands. ‘The procession formed in full expecta- 
il tion that Rama was to be installed Yuvaraja is of a 
very Hindu character. The hero and his brother 
drive along in a chariot lined with a tiger’s skin. 
They are preceded by a body of soldiers, and fol- 
lowed by a number of horses and elephants. As 
Réma drives along the eulogists chaunt his praises, 
the musicians fill the air with triumphant strains, 
and the women appear in the verandas in their 
gayest attire and throw down flowers upon his 
head. The progress to the palace is one of joy and 
exultation, and as such forms a bright contrast to 
the dark events which were about to be disclosed to 
Rime's the public view. 


the Sistine, The narrative of Rama’s interview with the 
and Kaik 
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Mahdraja and Kaikey{ may now be related as fol- HISTORY OF 
lows :— ae Tv. 


While the whole multitude, filled with joy, were waiting Scenes within 
without the palace, Rama beheld his wretched father sitting 
with Kaikeyi on an elegant couch, his countenance withered 
up with sorrow. Then Rama humbly bowed at the feet of 
his father, and at the feet of Kaikeyi; and the eyes of the Humiliation | 
Mahéraja were overflowing with tears, and he could only the Mahérajaon 
exclaim :—“ O Rima!” Réma, seeing his father’s coun- si 
tenance filled with tears, was seized with fear as though his 
feet had touched a serpent; for Dasaratha was convulsed 
with grief, like the waves of the sea during a storm, or like 
the sun during an eclipse, or like a sage who has told a 
falsehood, And Réma bowed to Kaikeyi, and said :—“ O 
mother, tell me how I have offended the Mahéraja!”? Then 
Kaikeyi, void of shame, and relentless as a tigress, re- Kaikeyi informs 
plied : :— The Mahiraja is not angry, O Rama, nor is he promi m made 
in distress ; but he has something on his mind which he raya, and of her 
forbears to mention through fear of you, but it is necessary quests in 
that you should know it: The Maharaja has made me two 
solemn promises, and confirmed them by oath, but he now 
repents, like one of low caste: In former times, when I 
preserved his hfe in the war between the gods and demons, 
he offered me two boons, and swore to perform them ; and I 
have now requested that my son Bharata may be installed 
as coadjutor with the Maharaja, and that you may be sent 
into exile in the wilderness of Dandaka for fourteen years : 
If, therefore, you desire that your father should act accord- 
ing to his oath, you will go out of the city this day, and 
return not for fourteen years, and you will permit Bharata 
ta govern the Raj.” 

At this merciless speech, the Mahéraja was pierced with 
grief, but the words of Kaikeyi had no effect upon Réma; Rama's prompt 
they fell upon his mind like sparks of fire upon the ocean acquiescence. 
waves, and he felt no kind of sorrow, but replied :—“ Be it 
so! I will depart into the forest that the Mahdraja may 
fulfil the promise which he has made : But wherefore is he 
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HISTORY OF distressed? Whatever my father, or my preceptor, or the 
INDIA. Mahéraja may command, that I will cheerfully perform: 
Let messengers on swift horses be despatched to bring 
Bharata from the city of Girivraja, and I will hasten to the 
forest of Dandaka, and abide there fourteen years.” And 
Kaikeyi insists Kaikeyi ‘said :— So let it be: Let not your father’s shame 
Giatedepart affect you, but depart immediately, for until you are gone 
~ out of the city your father will neither bathe nor eat.” 
Thus urged on by Kaikeyi, as a horse is urged on by a whip, 
Réma replied to her thus :—‘I obey the will of the Mahé- 
Rimaobeys, raja, for there is no act of virtue greater than that of obey- 
ing the command of a father and fulfilling his engagements : 
Bear with me whilst I take leave of my mother Kausalyé, 
and console my wife Sita, and then I will this day depart to 
Rama's perfect the wilderness of Dandaka.” With these words Raima 
passious. bowed at the feet of his father, who was lying senseless from 
grief, and he prostrated himself at the feet of Kaikeyi, and 
went out from the inner apartments, followed by Laksh- 
mana and all his friends. All excepting Rama were bathed 
an in tears, but not even the loss of the Raj, or the prospect 
of weary exile, could affect the dignity of Rama, any more 
than the taking out of a pot of water can lessen the ocean, 
or pouring in a pot can increase it. Withdrawing his eyes 
from all the preparations for his installation and the insignia 
of royalty, he manifested neither the slightest change of 
countenance nor sign of sorrow. 


Part IV. 


Reviewofthe ‘'he only point worthy of special notice in the 
tive. foregoing narrative is the stress laid upon the stoicism 
Seit-controlot of Rama, or rather upon the perfect control which 
he maintained over his passions, at the very moment 

when the cup of happiness was dashed from his lips, 
Btress laid upon and he was condemned to hopeless exile. The ex- 
modern tent to which this virtue is carried by the Hindus is 
perfectly marvellous. ‘The news of sudden and dire 

calamity will be received with a composure and 

dignity, which no one but an Asiatic could display ; 
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and which arises partly from a belief in the inevit- mistory oF 
able and irresistible decrees of fate, and partly from Par wv. 


a careful training in the habit of self-command. 
The next scene, namely, Rama’s interview with sr, Rama’s in- 


terview with 


his mother, is even more touching, and may be re- ™ mother. 
lated as follows :— 


“m When Rama left the presence of the Maharaja and Kai- Proceeds to the 
keyi, he proceeded towards the apartments of his mother a prvi 
Kausalyé. And as he passed the first apartment, the ancient 

men standing at the door cried out :—‘‘ May he conquer 
gloriously.” And as he passed the second apartment, he 

saw the Brahmans, deeply versed in the Vedas, and he 

bowed to them. Then as he went to the third apartment he 

saw the maid-servants, and children, and matrons, and those 

expert at keeping the door; and the women, full of joy, 

rushed off to carry to Kausaly4 the news of her son’s ap- 

proach. Now all that night the Rani Kausalyé had been en- Kansalyé’s wor- 
gaged 1 in religious mortification, and in the morning she was m mn behalf of er 
paying divine honours to Vishnu. Desirous of propitiating . 

the bright god in favour of her son Rama, she had clothed 

herself in silk, and performed all the ceremonies of thanks- 

giving and joy, and offered up the burnt-offerings, after they 

had been duly consecrated by mantras from the sacred Vedas. 

When Rima entered the elegant apartment of his mother, he Rama finds her 
beheld her fanning the fire of the sacrifice, and he saw all ee 
that she had prepared for the service of the gods ; the curds, 

the rice, the ghee, the sweetmeats, the parched grain, the 

white garlands, the boiled thick milk, the sacrificial wood, 

and the jars of holy water. The pious Kausalya had rolled 

up her silk garment like a rope, and thrown it over her left 

shoulder, and drawn it loosely under her right arm ; and she 

was weary with religious observances and internal abstrac- 

tion of mind, but still eager to propitiate the gods. Seeing wer joy at see- 
her son Réma, she arose full of pleasure, and as he bowed to “= ""* 
her feet she embraced him, and kissed him, and said :— 

“‘ May you attain the age, the renown, and the virtue of the 

royal sages of old, and the merit worthy of your race: O 
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Rama, your father the Mahéraja, faithful to his word, will 
this day install you into the office of coadjutor in the Raj.” 

Then Réma, with joined hands, bowed to his mother, 
and said:—‘Q mother, are you unacquainted with this 
heavy calamity now impending, which threatens sorrow to 
Sita and Lakshmana? It is Bharata whom the Mahéraja 
will install as his coadjutor, and as for me, I am to go into 
exile for fourteen years, and dwell in the wilderness of Dan- 
daka, and perform all the duties of a Vénaprastha, and live 
on fruits and roots.” 

When the Rani heard these terrible words she fell down 
to the earth, like the bough of a saul tree lopped by the axe 
of the forester, or like a god who had fallen from heaven ; 
and Rama raised her up, and gently stroked her with his 
hand, At length, in an agony of grief, she spoke as follows: 
—‘Qmyson! O Raéma! Ifyou had never been born I 
should have been saved this bitter sorrow: A barren woman 
has only the grief of being childless, and knows not what it 
is to lose a son: O Raéma, I am the chief Rani, yet whilst 
you are here I have been supplanted, and now what shall I 
have to suffer when you are gone? My death must be the 
consequence: Dishked and neglected by my husband, I am 
already contemned by the servants of Kaikeyi; and now 
those who serve me will see the son of Kaikeyi installed in 
the Raj, and will not vouchsafe me a word: O my son, how 
shall I, thus deeply afflicted, be able to behold the face of the 
wrathful Kaikeyi? Seventeen years, O Rama, have I passed 
since your birth, hoping that my sorrows would one day 
end: O Rama, I am worn with age, and I cannot sustain 
the loss of you, nor the persecution of my rivals: You, too, 
doomed to hunger and fatigue, are now sunk in misery with 
wretched me: Surely my heart is as hard as a rock, since it 
has not burst ere now like the banks of a river in the rainy 
season: There must be no room in the mansions of Yama, 
or death would have seized upon me this day, like a lion 
springing upon a trembling doe: What is life to me? The 
sacrifice performed for obtaining a son has been to me like 
seed sown upon a barren land : If you go into the wilderness 
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I will follow you, like a feeble cow following her calf: But, a1story oF 
O Rama, it is not pleasing to me that you should forego the INDIA. 


s e es e P IV. 
Raj and go into the jungle: The Mahfrayja is subject to the = 
words of a woman, and has become the slave of Kaikeyi: wisi mi” 
and slay the 


You, O Rama, have committed no fault that you should be Mahéraja, 
driven into exile ; and what son who remembers the duties 

of a ruler, would regard a sovereign who has sunk into his 
second childhood ? O Rama, before this matter is noised 
abroad, do you assume the management of affairs! Who 

will oppose you? If, urged by Kaikeyi, your father should 
appear hostile, do you slay him without remorse; enslaved 

by Kaikeyi he has sunk into childhood, and rendered his old 

age contemptible in the eyes of men.” 

Lakshmana then said :—“ O mother, your words are per- Lakshmana 
fectly just: You have spoken what is in my mind: I long to gums 
see Rama upon the throne, and should any one come to op- 
pose him, I swear by you and my weapons that he should 
soon behold the mansions of Yama: So long as I, who am 
the servant of Rama, am here, who will dare to give the Raj 
to any one else?” 

When Kausalya heard these words, she rejoiced greatly, Kausaly4 again 

and thus addressed Rama :—“O son, you have heard the nee 
words of your brother: If you approve, do that which lies 
before you: It does not become you to depart hence at the 
unjust words of my rival, and to leave me a prey to grief: 
If you desire to act rightly hearken unto me! If the Mahé- 
raja is entitled to your respect and obedience, I am, accord- 
ing to the Sastras, entitled to even moré; and I command 
you not to retire to the forest : If you leave me I will refuse 
all food, and you will sink into hell.” 

Rama then spoke thus to his mother :—“ I cannot trans- Béms refursto 
gress my father’s commands ; and therefore I entreat your father’s com- 
permission to depart to the forest: No one is degraded by 
obedience to the command of a father.’’? Rama then said to 
Lakshmana :—“ O my brother, the distress of my mother is 
immeasurable, but truth is founded on virtue, and virtue 
consists in obedience to a father: Having engaged to obey 
my father, I cannot render my promise void.” 
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nistory of #§ The wretched Kausalya still implored her son to remain, 
Pile ry, oF else permit her to accompany him ; but Rama would not, 

———---——— and said to her:—‘“ The authority of the Mahéraja is 

Refuses to p . 

res ye co > superior to all other considerations: He is your husband, 
‘and he is to you as a deity ; and how can you condemnyour- 
self to become a widow whilst your husband is still alive ? ” 

Refuses to He then took his leave, saying :—“ Bharata incurs no blame 

blame his ‘ P : j : 

enemies. by accepting the Raj, nor Kaikeyi by accepting the favour 
from the Mahéraja, nor Dasaratha by giving the Raj to 
Bharata rather than break his word.” But the words of 
Rama could not remove the heavy grief of Kausaly4; for 
she loved her son very much, and she feared that when he 
was gone her wicked rival Kaikeyi would heap insults upon 
her ; and her heart was much oppressed, and she could only 
pray for the welfare of Rama, and engage in religious rites 
in the hope of propitiating the gods. 


Review of the The foregoing narrative furnishes a perfect pic- 


foregoing nar- ‘ ; 
rative. ture of a Hindti mother whose whole soul is bound 


Perfect picture 
ofaHindi up in the well-being of her son. Her prayers and 


mother propiti ° 
sting the gow, sacrifices to the gods in behalf of Rama, are precisely 


in behalf of her 
oa such as Hindu inatrons in the present day would 
offer up on similar occasions But with her the bitter 
disappointment was overwhelming, and she was 
wholly unable to exercise that self-control which had 
Demeratecha. been so nobly displayed by Rama. In the agony 
salr4's proposi of her sorrow she suggested disobedience, rebellion, 
and parricide; to which, however, Rdma turned a 
deaf ear ; although the bare fact of her making such 
propositions would seem to indicate that such révolu- 
tions were by no means uncommon in the courts of 
Hindi Rajas. Next Kausalyd prayed that she 
might be permitted to accompany Rdma into the 
jungle, and thus escape from the contempt of the 
palace slave girls, and the exultant face of her de- 


tested rival. But Rama still refused, failing not to 
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remind her in Brahmanical language of the duty msrory or 
which she owed to her husband, who was to her as pase ty 
a deity. Lastly, in a noble spirit of filial obedience, xonssinior 
he absolved his brother, his step-mother, and his ing to babe 
father from all blame in the cruel measure which de- his parents. 
prived him of a throne and condemned him to a 
lengthened period of exile. 


The next scene, comprising Rdéma’s interview 4th, Rame'sin- 


tervie w with 


with his young wife, forms another of those beautiful *“* 
pictures of a wife’s love and devotion, which are so 
frequent in Hindu poetry. The story is as follows :— 


When Réma had taken leave of his mother, he departed Rama proceeds 
out of the palace, aud proceeded to his own house. Mean- Sith. 
while, the beautiful Sita, not knowimg what had occurred, and 
rejoicing in her husband’s coming installation, was standing 
in her own apartment with eyes fixed upon the door, anxious 
for the return of her lord. When Rima, with saddened 
countenance and drooping head, beheld his beautiful wife, 
dearer than life, modest and adorned with humility, he could 
no longer restrain his sorrow. Seeing that Rama was sor- Sits’s ee 
rowful, Sit& was anxious, and asked him the reason of his» 
melancholy in these words :—‘ Why is it, O Rama, that you 
are not as yet installed, or is it that the moon has not yet 
entered the mansion of Pushyé? Why have you not the 
royal umbrella over your head, and why are you not fanned 
by the ch4mara ? Why do not the bards repeat your praises, 
and why are you not attended by your servants, and priests, 
and counsellors? Why doI not see any signs of your in- 
stallation? Let me know all and be relieved from my 
suspense | ” 

At these words of Sita, Réma told her of the two promises Pee 
which Dasaratha had made to Kaikeyi, and how Bharata coming exile. 
was to be installed in his room, and he himself was doomed 
to fourteen years’ exile in the jungle. And Rama said :— 

“The Maharaja has appointed Bharata to be his perpetual 
coadjutor in the Raj ; and he is therefore to be honoured by 
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wIsTORY oF you: By the command of my venerable father I go this day 
bier into the forest ; it will become you therefore to devote your- 


——-———— self to vows, and fastings, and acts of devotion: My aged 
aan onl oth ted with grief, d ds your respectful atten- 
mmanand., mother, wasted with grief, demands y p 


fo religion and tion ; my other mothers must also be duly honoured by you 
her mothers. according to their rank ; and my two brothers, Bharata and 
Satrughna, should be constantly regarded by you as your 
own brothers or sons: O beloved one, I must depart to the 
great forest, and do you remain here obedient to the com- 
mands of Raja Bharata, and never praise me in the presence 
of Bharata, for a Raja cannot endure to hear the praises of 
any one beside himself.” 
Sith repliesthas Sita, angry but yet humble, replied as follows :—“O 
company him, Réma, what words are these? A wife must share the for- 
fou with him tunes of her husband; and if you this day depart to the 
forest, I must precede you and smooth the thorns : Wherever 
the husband may be, the wife must dwell in the shadow of 
his foot: I shall live in the jungle with as much ease as in 
my father’s house, and shall enjoy happiness with you in the 
honey-scented wood: I have no fear, and I long to roam in 
the forest with you, and view the lakes and rivers, and the 
flowers and water-birds: I will be no burden to you, but if 
you leave me I will die.” 
Hava yoeounts Then Rama, wishing to turn the mind of his wife from 
anfeines or going with him into the forest, spoke to her as follows :— 
Jungle hie.“ © Sité, the forest is not always pleasant, but I know that 
it is always dangerous: You are very delicate, and the be- 
Hot sun. loved daughter of a Raja: You have never been in the sun 
out of your own room; how then can you brave the dangers 
of the wilderness? You are surrounded and attended every 
Noservants. day by your maids ; how then can you go out into the jungle 
without a servant near you? Your feet are as delicate as 
Btones and the petals of the lily, and the pebbles and the briars will 
afflict you grievously: You are like butter which will be 
melved away by the sun at noonday : You will have to cross 
Rerpents, eroco- many rivers, in which there are serpents, and crocodiles, 
shar and sharks: The roaring of the lions and the thundering of 


Wild beasts. te cataracts are terrible to hear: The roads are infested 
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with wild elephants and filled with thorns; and the jungle is History or 
covered with rank weeds in which venomous snakes liecon- INDIA. 
cealed, so deadly that their breath alone will killa man: 
Sometimes you will have tq subsist upon grass seed ; some- 
times upon bitter roots and fruits; and sometimes you will 
not find even these things, and will have to fast many days: 
At times you will be athirst, and there will be no water: 
‘For garments, you will have to wear the bark of trees, or Coarse gar- 

. . ; ments. 
the skin of the antelope ; and at night you will have to sleep 
upon grass, or upon the bare earth: Reptiles, mosquitoes, pocguitoes and 
flies, scorpions, and fierce birds, will bite and sting you, and ““""°"™ 
afflict you in your sleep: Fearful Rékshasas infest the wil- Rékehacas 
derness, and will eat up a whole man at a single meal: Your 
beautiful locks of hair will become a tangled mass, and will 
lose their colour from want of oil: Besides all this suffering gontude. 
you will be without friends ; and how can this be endured by 
a woman? It is my knowledge of all that you will have to 
suffer that prevents my taking you with me: Exposure to gxposure. 
the heat, cold, and wind renders the frame lean and ema- 
ciated: What enjoyment then can you experience in the 
forest, whilst I shall be filled with distress at the sight of 
your afflictions? You are dearer to me than my own life, 
and I cannot consent to your suffering pain on my account ; 
so take my advice and remain at my house: Though I may rome acsires 


be travelling in distant parts, yet still you shall always be and urgce that 


present in my thoughts; and though separated in our eyes merece thur 
we shall never be separated in our hearts : Moreover, separa- ““*""™ 
tion often increases affection, and he alone can perfectly en- 

joy the felicity of connubial love, who knows what it 1s to 

have been separated from his wife: So bear all these things 

in your mind,and relinquish your plan of accompanying me, 

and do you determine to remain here.” 

Hearing the words of Rama, Sita was greatly distressed, sita rephes that 
and her eyes were filled with tears, and she replied in a low ail eill bespae 
tone thus :—‘O Réma, I am fully aware of all the evil” 
things that have been described by you, but in your pre- 
sence all that is evil will be turned into good: The fierce 


animals of the jungle, the elephants, the lions, the tigers, 


Bad food. 


HISTORY OF 
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accompany 
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RAéma still un- 
willing. 
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and all the beasts of prey will fly away when they behold 


pecs you : The grass and the seeds, the roots and the fruits, will 
-in your presence be more delightful than amrita; and if I 


should fail to procure these thiags for food, I can never be 
deprived of the amrita of your words: As for garments of 
bark and antelope’s skin, I am not sorry to wear them, for 
the goddess Pérvati wore them for the sake of her husband 
Siva: Sleeping with you upon a bed of grass will give me 
more delight than sleeping by myself upon a bed of the 
softest down: Without you my life is not worth preserving, 
but with you not even Indra could terrify me: O my lord, 
by following my husband through affection, I shall be fault- 
less, for the husband is the chief deity of the wife: It is 
written in the Vedas that the woman who always attends 
upon her husband, and follows him like a shadow in this 
life, will in like manner follow him in the world of spirits: 
It becomes you, therefore, O Rima, to take me with you 
that I may share in your pleasures and in your pains, for the 
desert with all its evils are far better in my sight than all 
the pleasures of this palace without you.” 

. But notwithstanding all the entreaties of Sité, Rama was 
unwilling that she should go into the wilderness ; and, be- 
holding her weeping, he bowed down his head, and fell into 
a deep meditation. And Sita saw that he was sad, and that 
he was not inclined that she should go with him; and her 
face reddened with anger, and the tears fell from her eyes 
hke honey from the red lotos, and she said :—‘ Shame on 
my father who gave me toa husband who has no spirit within 
him! Those who say that Rama is brave, courageous, and 
strong, speak falsely : He has no power to protect his wife; 
and surely the Mahéraja has acted wisely in not giving him 
the Raj: Having once married me he now wishes to give me 
away ; and to whom am I to go, and where am I to remain 
for fourteen years? ”’ Then she suddenly checked herself, 
and repented the harshness of her words, and said :—“I 
have never given you any cause for offence, but if I have 
done anything wrong I pray you to forgive me: I can bear 
anything but separation from you: I entreat you to take me 
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with you: Do not disappoint me, O Rama!” So saying, nistory oF 
she fell at the feet of her husband, and wept very bitterly. Seen 

At these words, Rama could no longer shut his ears to Bama yields to 

the prayer of Sité. He took her by the hand, and wiped ms wie's en- 
away her tears, and spoke to her in a mild voice thus :— 
“Why, my beloved, do you blame me without understand- 
ing me? My heart’s desire is always to remain with you, 
and I would not care to attain the exalted position of Brahma 
should I be without you: But when I thought over the 
perils of the wilderness, and the delicacy of your frame, I 
desired for your own sake to prevent you from accompanying 
me: Now I am satisfied that you are determined at heart to 
go with me, and therefore it is not proper for me to leave 
you behind : Go you, therefore, and take leave of all your su- 
periors, and of your mothers-in-law, and throw off all your 
ornaments, and present them to the Brahmans, and to those 
who may be in need.” 

Then Sita was filled with joy, and did as she was com- gita’sjoy. 
manded by Rama. And Lakshmana approached his brother Lakshmana 
and entreated that he might be permitted to accompany besompany 
them into the wilderness, and Rama gave him leave. Then” 

Réma and Sité gave all their jewels and goods to the Bréh- Rama and sité 


give all their 
mans of their household, and to other Brahmans, and to jewelsand goods 


their own servants, and to all the needy who came from afar mani and th 
to receive presents from Rama; and then they took off their 
shoes, after the manner of devotees, and went with bare feet 
to the palace of the Maharaja to take their leave of Da- 


saratha. 


The foregoing dialogue is almost too beautiful for Remarks on 
criticism. The delicate girl-wife not only compels Réms. 
her reluctant husband to take her with him into the 
jungle, but even pictures the delights of jungle-life ; 
although, to one bred in the luxuries and seclusion of 
a zenana, such a life must have presented a thousand 
terrors. 5th, Farewell 
Next follows the last scene, the farewell visit of ws of Rams, 
Réma, Sité, and Lakshmana to take leave of the wen, 
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HISTORY OF Mahéraja. According to European ideas, such a visit 


Eley “i 


Profound sor- 
row of the 

ple of Ay hyé 
at the exile of 
Réma, 


could scarcely have been expected under the -cir- 
cumstances; and yet it is strictly in accordance 
with Hindt ideas of the respect due to a parent and 
@ superior, even in such a time of trial. The story 
proceeds as follows :— 


Meantime the rumour spread throughout the city of 
Ayodhy4, that Rima, and his wife Sité, and his brother 
Lakshmana were to be sent out as exiles into the wilderness 
of Dandaka; and all the people were thunderstruck at the 
tidings, for they had been expecting to see the installation 
of Rama; and all of them were grieved to the heart, and 
became so senseless, that though they had eyes they could 
not see, and though they had ears they could not hear. 
And all the inhabitants of the city crowded around the 
gate-way of the palace; and even the women came out from 
their inner apartments, and sacrificed their shame and 


Ram, Rité and modesty, and stood round the palace gate-way. Presently 


Lakshmana 


walk barefooted the two Princes, and the wife of Rima, were seen walking 


The people re- 
roach the 
ahdraja. 


Contemplate 
accompanying 
Rama into the 
jungle. 


Reproach 
Kaikeyi. 


with bare feet towards the palace of the Mahfraja; Rama 
walking first, and Sité close behind him, while Lakshmana 
brought up the rear. At this sight the whole multitude 
were filled with grief, and bitterly reproached the Mahéraja. 
Some said that he was an old hollow tree, which had gener- 
ated the fire which was destroying a blooming garden. 
Others cried out that he was possessed by demons, saying : 
—‘Unless the Maharaja were possessed by demons he 
could not have sent his son into exile; since no father is 
capable of sending away his son, even if that son were full 
of faults, whilst Rama is full of every kind of virtue.”? Some 
of the people thought of accompanying Rama into the 
jangle, taking with them their wives and families, and 
leaving Dasaratha, and his wife Kaikeyi, and his son Bharata 
to rule the desert city of Ayodhyé. Others said :— Why 
do you blame the Mahjraja, when it is Kaikeyi who is the 
root of all this evil? She persuaded the Mahéraja by sweet 
and coaxing words to send Rama away, and to give the Raj 
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to Bharata: Perchance Bharata is in the plot, and therefore nistory oF 
remains in the city of his mother’s father out of shame: If ,.NPM 
he felt so strong a desire to rule the Raj, he should have 

asked Rama for it; and then he would have obtained the 

Raj without any misfortune befalling Rama.” 

Whilst the people were thus lamenting, Rama approached scene in the 

the apartments of the Mahdraja, and heard the lamenta- Mahdraya sum- 
tions of his father, and the imprecations which he con- women tobe 
tinued to pour upon the wicked Kaikeyi. At length periin with 
the chosen Counsellor Sumantra made known to Dasar- 
atha that his son Réma stood at the door; and the Mahé- 
raja ordered that all his women should be summoned 
to that apartment, and that Rama should then enter the 
room, for he cared not to be alone when he took leave 
of his son. Then all the women advanced with a slow 
pace into that room, and their eyes were red with weeping, 
and Kausalya was in the midst of them. Then Rama, and Swooning of the 
Sita, and Lakshmana were conducted into the presence of beholding ate 
the Maharaja; and the Mahdraja, surrounded by his wives, Lakshmana. 
arose from his seat, and then fell upon the ground im a 
swoon; and Rama and Lakshmana ran towards him and em- 
braced him with their arms, and placed him on the royal 
couch; whilst the cries of that multitude of women filled 
the palace, and mingled with the clanging of their orna- 
ments. Then Rama, with joined hands, said to his father: 
—‘“T entreat you, O Maharaja, to look with a propitious 
eye upon me who am ready to depart to the wilderness of 
Dandaka: Permit also Lakshmana and Sita to accompany 
me to the forest: O fountain of honour, command us even 
as Brahma commands his children.” 

The Maharaja then gazed steadfastly upon Rama, and The Mahéraja 
said:—“O Rama, I have been infatuated with Kaikeyi 9 seve the 
through the promises I have given to her: O Rama, set 
aside my commandment, and become this day the Raja of 
Ayodhya!”? Rama replied, with joined hands :-—‘ My lord Rama refuses. 
the Maharaja has yet a thousand years to live upon the 
earth, and I will abide in the forest without desiring the 


Raj: When fourteen years have passed away I shall have 
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HIstoRY oF completed my vow and will again embrace your feet : Who 
eee in this earth will hereafter obey the commands of his father 
——_——— if I now violate them?” Then the distressed Maharaja 
fcplores ies said to his affectionate son:—‘O beloved one, go without 
loge Y haste in a safe and good road, but go not away to-day: 
The evening is approaching, and refreshed by the sight of 

you, let me enjoy one good day more: Spend this night 

with your mother and me, and to-morrow do as it pleases 

you: O Réma, I have been deceived by a woman, who has 

covered her evil designs, like a fire that is covered by 


Wairia uness Rama replied :—‘“ To depart hence is my only desire: 
ag Let the Raj, with its people and wealth, and waving fields 
of corn, be given to Bharata; for my resolution to embrace 
a forest-life cannot be shaken: O Maharaja, let the promise 
given by you to Kaikeyi be fulfilled to the very uttermost |! 
Observing your commandment exactly as it was delivered, 
I will reside in the forest for fourteen years; and I swear, 
O Maharaja, that my only desire is that your word should be 
fulfilled, and your character be cleared from every stain of 
falsity: O my lord and father, I cannot stay longer, and I 
pray you to restrain your grief; it is no affliction for me to 
depart: Kaikeyi said to me :—“ Rama, go to the forest!” 
Seeks to console | replied :—“I will go!” I will therefore keep my word : 
he Mahéral™ Q venerable father, be not distressed! We shall enjoy our- 
selves in the quiet forest, filled with gentle deer, and vocal 
with the song of birds; and when the fourteen years are 
expired you shall behold us again, and your promise will 
have been fulfilled.” 
Intense grief of At these words all the wives of the Maharaja wept 
cepting Kaikeyi. bitterly, excepting only the remorseless Kaikeyi; and the 
Chief Counsellor Sumantra wept in like manner. And the 
Maharaja was overcome with anger, and he moved about his 
head, and sighed heavily ; and he began to wring his hands, 
and to grind his teeth, and his colour changed, and his 
eyes reddened with rage, and he fell anew into the depths 
Sumantrahesps of anguish. Then Sumantra, seeing the deep sorrow of the 


Brches upon Maharaja, tried to pierce the soul of Kaikeyi with sharp 
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words as terrible as thunderbolts, saying :—“You, who uuistory or 
have abandoned Dasaratha, are the murderess of your hus- Sgr 
band and family ; by your vile deeds you have afflicted him 

who is invincible as Indra, as immovable as a mountain, 

and as impassable as the sea: The will of the husband ought 

to prevail over the wife, far above the gratification of her 

children: Men succeed to a Raj according to their seniority, 

and is it your wish to annul this law? But let your son 

Bharata become the Raja, and let him govern the Raj: oval 
Where Rama goes we will go: No Brahman will remain in Rama with all 


ne people of 


your dominions: We, the inhabitants of the city of Ayodhya, Kosals, and. 
and all the people of the country of Kosala, will certainly umnhabited. 
go into the jungle with Rama: What pleasure then will you 

have in obtaining a Raj which has been abandoned by all 

your friends, by all the Bréhmans, and by every good and 

loyal subject? Your deeds are so heinous that I wonder 

the earth does not open at the sight of your abominable 
conduct: Who but you would fell a mango tree with an axe, 

and plant 4 tree of harsh and worthless berries in its room ? 

O Rani, obey the will of your husband, and be not obstinate Implores 

in transgression, for a husband is hke the sovereign of the tract her deter- 
gods: Let the lotos-eyed Rama, the virtuous, the first-born, eae 
the generous, the energetic, the mighty, be installed in the 

Raj; for bear in mind, O Rani, that if Réma leaves his 

father and goes into the forest, your infamy will fill the 

whole world.” 

At these words of Sumantra the Rani Kaikeyi was Kaikey: un- 
neither moved nor distressed, nor was her countenance’ 
changed. So the Mahdraja said to Sumantra :—“ Speedily The Mehérsja 
order the army, composed of four bands, and laden with eal 
wealth, to accompany Rima; let beautiful dancing-girls, and Rama. | 
musicians, and rich merchants adorn the train of my son; 
let the warlike engines follow Rama, and the citizens also, 
and all kinds of carriages, with huntsmen and all who are 
skilled in the chase: Whilst hunting the antelopes, and the 
elephants, and drinking the wild honey, and beholding the 
flowing rivers, he will speedily forget the Raj: Letall my store- 


houses of grain and treasure accompany Rama, so that he 
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HisToRY oF may dwell happily in the wilderness; and Bharata shall 

P tt govern Ayodhyé until the prosperous Réma shall have ac- 
complished all he desires.” 

Kaikeyi declares At these words of the Mahfraja, the Rani Kaikeyi was 

will not accept greatly troubled and sore afraid; and she said to Dasaratha: 

Denner ieee My son Bharata will not Soccpt of a Raj which has been 

stripped of its wealth, and become like wine which has lost 

its strength.’ Dasaratha replied: —“O you vile one, 

having loaded me with a grievous burden, will you afflict 

me whilst I am bearing it? What has become of your 

Urees that former pretended love for Rima?” Kaikeyi said :—“ It is 


Rama should . 
go into exteas meet that he should go into the forest, even as one of your 


done. own ancestors sent out his eldest son Asamanja.”* Dasa- 
Mradition of  Yatha replied :—‘‘ Asamanja was a wicked prince; he caught 
Asamanja the children of the people in the streets, and threw them 
into the river Sarayi; but what has Rima done that he 
should be sent into exile? O Rini, to abandon a virtuous 
son would destroy the splendour of Indra; and I, with all 
the rest, will turn my back upon the Raj, and pleasure, and 
wealth, and will follow Rima this day; and leave you with 
your son Bharata to enjoy the pleasures of the Raj.” 
Rama refusesto Then the humble Rama supplicated Mahdraja Dasaratha 
seoept thearny: i these words :—* O Raja of Rajas, what occasion have I 
for soldiers or for followers, who have abandoned all society 
and enjoyment to live on the wild productions of the forest ? 
Who, having given away an excellent elephant, is desirous 
of possessing the grass rope which binds it round? O lord 
Callsforgar- Of the world, what occasion have I for troops? Bring hither, 
and * spadenud I pray you, the raiment of bark, the spade wherewith I may 
sr dig for the roots, and the basket covered with leather in 
which I may carry them; these are for me who am to reside 
fie berk clouin fourteen years in the jungle.” Then Kaikeyi, devoid of 
ing. shame, brought herself the dresses of bark, and said before 
Bama patsit all the people :— Put them on!” And the mighty Rima 
received the bark dress from Kaikeyi, and threw off his 
garment of fine linen, and all his ornaments, even the mar- 


8 This reference to the cruelty of Asamanja is remarkable from its being oné 
of the very few traditions which appear to refer to the ancient Rajas of Ayodhy&. 
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riage ring given to him by the father of his wife Sité, and nisrory or 
he put on the habit of a sage. Lakshmana also in like NDIA 
; anv IV. 

manner put off his elegant and ornamented dress, and put Ea ae 
on the habit of a devotee in the presence of his father. adopts the bark 
Sité, accustomed only to a silken dress, started at the sight sits weeps over 
of the bark raiment, like a deer at the sight of a snare; and” 
filled with shame, and deeply distressed, she received the 
habit from the cruel Kaikeyi. Then with tearful counte- 
nance she said to Lakshmana :—“ What am I to do with 
these garments of bark? I have never worn such clothes, 
and I do not know how to use them.” At these pitiful 
words of Sita all the women began to cry, and Maharaja 
Dasaratha reproached Kaikeyi, saying:—‘‘O shameless The Maharaja 
Kaikeyi, you are determined to ruin me; but answer me Raémaalone is 
one thing: You asked me only for the exile of Rima; why the bark gar- 
then do you give the bark raiment to Lakshmana and Sité? 
Rima is bound for my sake to wear the garments of a 
devotee according to your request ; but Sita and Lakshmana 
accompany Rama of their own accord, and are not bound to 
obey your commands.” 4 

The sage Vasishtha then said to Kaikeyi :— O worth- Vasishtha re- 
less woman, you are the disgrace of your own family, and Kahey- 
you have imposed upon the Mahdraja without the shadow 
of an excuse: It is improper for Sité to go into the forest, 
and she ought to abide here in the house of Rama: If Sita 
goes into the wilderness we will attend her, and all the city 
will attend her likewise: Even Bharata and Satrughna will 
go when Rima goes, and attend upon their elder brother: 
Govern alone then the country when it shall be empty and 
destitute of men: You wicked woman, there will be no city 
here unless Rama resides in it, and the wilderness which he 
may inhabit will instantly become a great country: You, 
rapacious for your own son, have plunged him into misery, 
for there is no one in all the Raj who will not follow Rama: 
O Kaikeyi, to-day you will see the beasts, and the serpents, 
and the deer, and the birds accompanying Rama; and even 
the trees will turn their faces towards him: Present, then, 


4 The garments here said to have been made of the bark of trees, in all pro- 
bability, were made of a thick coarse cotton expressly for jungle wear. 


Pea 
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HIsToRY oF O Rani, excellent ornaments to your daughter-in-law, and 


INDIA. 
Parr IV. 
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Her s h to 
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take away the dress of bark, for she shall not wear it: The 
exile of Rama was alone requested by you.” * 

At these words of Vasishtha, the Mahéraja ordered his 
storekeepers and treasurers to present Sita with clothes and 
ornaments sufficient to last her for fourteen years; and the 
men did as they were commanded, and Sité threw aside the 
garments of bark, and arrayed herself in excellent attire as 
before. The Mahéraja then said :—“ Bring the chariot and 
take Rama in it; that he may appear to be going on a 
pleasure excursion rather than into exile.” 

Then Rémaand Sita and Lakshmana turned to Kausaly4 
to take their leave of her; and Kausalyé said to Rama :— 
“Sita is unprotected, and Lakshmana is a mere boy: Do 
you take care of them in the wilderness, and above all 
take care of yourself, and never forget me, who am your 
unfortunate mother.” Here she was choked with grief, 
and could speak no more; and Rama said to her :— 
‘‘ Lakshmana is my right hand, and Sita is my shadow; 
so you need have no fears on their account; For myself 
fear nothing, but engage yourself wholly in consoling my 
father Dasaratha : By your favour I hope to be successful at 
last, and to absolve my father from his promise, and return 
again to the Raj.” Kausaly4 then said to Lakshmana :— 
“T rejoice to see your attachment to Rama; you should 
mutually protect each other, and Sita should be the object 
of your common care: Consider Rama as your father, and 
Sita as your mother, and serve them as you have served us.” 
Kausalyé then embraced Sita, and kissed her, and said :— 
“The nature of women who have been constantly honoured 
by their beloved husbands, is to neglect their lords in time 
of trouble; but in the heart of a virtuous woman her 
husband is esteemed sacred, and regarded as the pure foun- 


5 The whole of this episode in which Vasishtha reproaches Kaikeyi is evi- 
dently an interpolation in the original tradition. The ideas expressed are almost 
precisely the same as those which had been previously expressed by Sumantra. In 
the original story the gift of the dresses to Sita probably followed immediately 
after the declaration of the Mah4raja that Sita was not required to wear the gar- 
ments of bark. 
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tain of happiness: Thus, though my son Réma is exiled to HISTORY OF 
the jungle, he is not contemptible in your sight, but is Eel 
regarded as your deity, in poverty the same as in wealth.’ —————— 
Then Sité, with joined hands, replied thus to the mother of Sité’s reply. 
her husband :—“ O excellent one, I will do all you have 
commanded ; for I am acquainted with the duty of a woman 
towards her lord, and could no more depart from virtue than 
light could depart from the moon: The lute yields no music 
if it be divested of its strings; the chariot moves not with- 
out wheels; and a woman bereft of her husband has no 
pleasure though she have a hundred children: Scanty is the 
joy derived from a father, a brother, or a son; but who does 
not honour a husband, as the source of happiness without 
bounds: To the wife a husband is even as a god.” After Rama takes 
this, Rama took leave of the other wives of his father, and other women. 
he said to them :—‘ Whatever I have done amiss through 
ignorance while living with you, I entreat you now to for- 
give.” When the ladies heard these pious and humble 
words, their hearts were penetrated with grief, and they 
filled the palace with their lamentation and wailing. 

The parting was now over, and the unfortunate ‘th, Lamenta 
trio were to be conveyed to the frontier in the fur 
chariot of the Maharaja. But the story may be 


related at once as it is told in the Ramayana :— 


After this Sumantra said to Rama :—“ O Prince, ascend 
oe cnerLOt, and I will drive you whithersoever you desire to 
go.”” Then the weapons were placed in the chariot, and all Réme, Sité, and 
the clothes and jewels which the Maharaja had given to depart in the | 
Sita, together with a strong basket covered with leather, griven by 
and a spade; and Sita ascended the chariot, and Rama and 
Lakshmana did likewise, and Sumantra mounted the driv- 
ing seat, and drove the willing steeds with the swiftness of 
the wind. Then the whole city of Ayodhya was filled with reper ids 
tumult, and resounded with the noise of intoxicated ele- Ayodhya. 
phants, the neighing of horses, and the clanging of orna- 
ments; and all the people were in deep affliction, and ran 


after the chariot like persons running to plungé into water ; 
VOL.II. * 9 
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HisToRY OF and they cried out to Sumantra :—“ Pull in the horses that 

pee ry, Wemay behold the face of Rima!” The distressed Mahé- 

raja in like manner mused out of the palace crying :—‘“I 

called upon to will see my beloved son.” And there was a great noise of 

a of the weeping women like that of a female elephant-when her mate 

pees. is bound by the hunter. But R&ma commanded Sumantra 

to drive on, and the dust raised by the chariot-wheels was 

laid by the falling tears of the citizens. The whole city 

was steeped with water, for the people were frantic with 

grief; and the tears fell from the eyes of the women, as 

water falls from the lotos when struck by the leap of a fish. 

Aliction of the The Mahdraja, seeing that the city was overwhelmed with 

sorrow, fell down beneath the affliction like a tree which 

has been severed from its roots; and a tumultuous noise 

arose behind Rima from the men who supported the Mahi- 

raja in his swoon. And Réma looked behind him and saw 

The Mahiraja his father Dasaratha, and his mother Kausalyé, running 
and Kausaly. 

command Su- after the chariot, and heard them calling upon Sumantra to 

rein in the horses; but he commanded Sumantra to drive 

on; and the heart of the driver was torn by the conflicting 

orders as if it had been torn by the chariot-wheels. And 

Rama desires Rima said to Sumantra:—‘ When asked by the Mahfraja 


Sumantra to 
drive on, and to wherefore you did not rein in the horses, say that you did 


Seer not hear; my deep distress has driven me to this false- 
hood.”” So Sumantra drove on the restive horses, and the 
royal Counsellors said to Dasaratha :—‘‘ O Maharaja, no one 
follows far after him whom they expect to see return.” 
But the wretched Mahéraja, with a sad countenance, stood 
still with his Rani Kausaly4, watching the chariot as it was 
driven further and further from his eyes. 

General moun- | Meanwhile all the ladies of the royal household were 

the igend filled with distress, like cows who have been bereft of their 

Ryodhyé, young. The priests who served the sacred fire made no 

oblation to the gods; the householders prepared no food ; 
the moon forbore to shine ; the sun disappeared while it was 
yet day; the elephants rejected their fodder; the cows 
refused to nourish their calves; mothers felt no pleasure 


even in the.sight of their first-born ; the planets approached 
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the moon in evil aspects; the stars appeared gloomy and HISTORY OF 
moved backwards; the clouds were driven by the wind eae 
until they resembled a troubled ocean in the air; the city - 
was moved out of its place; and the four quarters of the 
heavens were in great agitation and overspread with dark- 
ness. The whole city of Ayodhya was thrown into mourn- 
ing, and resembled the earth and mountains when deprived 
of Indra; fathers and mothers ceased to think of their 
children, wives forgot their husbands, and lovers failed to 
remember each other.® 

Now so long as the Mahdraja beheld any vestige of his The Mahéraja 


s to the 
beloved and virtuous son, he raised himself up on the earth earth » Dut is 


to behold him ; but when he could no longer see the dust of Kausalys and 
the cianich whos he fell again to the earth in the deepest 

misery ; and the beautiful Kausalyé attended him, holding 

his right hand, and Kaikeyi followed him on his left side. 

When the Mahdraja saw that Kaikeyi was there, he said to 

her :—* O Kaikeyi, bent on evil, touch not me! I wish not Betines to be 
to see you, for you are neither my wife nor my friend: You, %#tkey- 
who have abandoned virtue for the sake of wealth, I now 

abandon for ever: Your hand which I took in the presence 

of the sacred fire, I relinquish for ever, both in this life and 

the next: If Bharata, receiving this flourishing Raj, be 

pleased with what you have gained for him, he may present 

me with wast funeral offerings he will, but none shall 

approach me.” ‘Then the Réni Kausalyd, wasted with dis- Kausalyé raises 
tress, raised the Mahdraja from the earth, and wiped the" 

dust from off him. And he repented on account of Rima, 

like one who has murdered a Brahman, or touched fire with 

his hand ; and he vented his grief thus :—~ The foot-prints gis iamenta- 
of the excellent horses that have borne away my son are “fr Bém 
still in the road, but the great one is to be seen no more: 

My son Réma, who has ever slept on soft pillows perfumed 


6 The author of the Adhyftma Raméyana here introduces a very extraordinary 
scene for the purpose of enforcing the belief in the divinity of Rama. It will 
be remembered that the Maharaja had two priests, namely, Vasishtha and 
V&amadeva. Of these V&amadeva is said to have preached a long sermon to the 
people of Ayodhy&4, explaining how Rama was an incarnation of Vishnu for the 
destruction of Ravana. The matter of the sermon is so entirely theological that 
it is reserved for discussion in a future volume. 
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HISTORY OF with sandal wood, and been fanned by damsels adorned with 
Ppa costly ornaments, will this night take shelter beneath a tree, 
with a block of stone for his pillow ; and in the morning he 
will rise covered with dirt like a buffalo arising from a 
muddy pool: The inhabitants of the jungle will behold the 
valiant Réma rising and departing like one forlorn: The 
beloved Sit&, ever worthy of happiness, will be wearied with 
the entangled thorns, and alarmed at the roar of the wild 
beasts of the forest: O Kaikeyi, be whatever you desire, 
and dwell a widow in the Raj; I can live no longer without 
the presence of Rdma.” Thus lamenting, the Maharaja 
entered his beautiful palace, like one who enters the house 
of mourning after he has burned a deceased kinsman. 
The Mahéraja Seeing the city bereft of its people, the Maharaja entered 
returns to the , <é 
palace aud.is, the palace as the sun enters a cloud, and he said :—“ Carry 
periments of me speedily to the apartments of Kausaly4, the mother of 
Rama, for nowhere else can my heart obtain ease.” Then 
those who were waiting on the Maharaja carried him to the 
chamber of Kausalydé, and he ascended a couch and sank into 
Midnight scene. @ delirium. And the night overspread all around, like the 
night of universal death ; and at midnight the Maharaja said 
to Kausalyé :—“O excellent Kausaly4, I cannot see you; 
touch me I pray you with your hand, for my sight has gone 
Lamentations after Rama.” Then the Rant, seeing him lying on the 
of Kausalyé, ; ‘ 
couch mourning for Rama, drew near and sat by the side 
of her afflicted lord, and thus addressed him :—“ That 
female reptile Kaikeyi, having shed her poison upon Rima 
and cast her slough, will now go about with ease, and 
will terrify me like a venomous serpent: Better would it 
have been for me, if Rima had dwelt in the city as a wan- 
dering mendicant, or if he had been condemned to servitude ; 
but the wicked Kaikeyi has cast him out to be a portion to 
the Rakshasas, as fuel is thrown to the sacrificial fire: The 
hero of mighty arm, attended by his wife and brother, 
has been condemned by you to exile in the forest, and 
what can await them but the direst distress ? How can these 
tender ones drag on their wretched lives feeding on fruits ? 
Alas! they are like the remains of a tree, which has been 
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devoured by elephants or destroyed by the jungle fire before History oF 
its fruit has ripened: Yet even now the day may come when cared 
I shall again behold Rama, and his wife Sité, and his brother 
Lakshmana ; but when will that day arrive ? When will this 
renowned city of Ayodhy4, hearing that the two heroes have 
returned from the forest, once again be filled with gladness 

and be decorated with banners? When will the city be 

moved with joy at beholding these two heroes, like the sea 

at the new and full moon? When will the thousands of 

people scatter sweetmeats in the streets, as the two sons 

enter Ayodhya adorned with beautiful ear-rings and holding 

up their scimitars? When will the daughters of Bréhmans 

joyfully go round the city with fruits and flowers? When 

will my son Rama, who is old in understanding but endowed 

like the gods with perpetual youth, when will he return and 

revive us like a seasonable rain? O Maharaja, like a cow 

whose calf has been carried off by a lion, so have I been de- 

prived of my offspring by the tigress Kaikeyi.” 


The foregoing story of Rama’s departure into Review of the 
exileis replete with many touching references, which met Bama 
to the European would appear to be exaggerations, ™* 
but which are never for a moment doubted by the 
Hindi. Thus it seems difficult to understand why Resson why 


Rama, Sit’, and Lakshmana should have walked to pane, Sits ia 


the palace with bare feet instead of proceeding palace with bare 
thither in a chariot; but according to Hindu ideas 

the conduct of the exiles would have been regarded 

as contumacious and defiant had they approached 

the palace in a more ostentatious manner whilst suf- 

fering under the displeasure of the Maharaja. Again, Demonstrative 
the sorrow of the royal household may have been ex- fumilyaffections 
aggerated by the bard ; but still some allowance must Hinds. 

‘be made for the overweening and demonstrative srmpathiosat | 


affections, which on all occasions are strongly mani- the domestic 
life of the Raja 


fested in Hindu families. The excitement of the in ancient 
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HISTORY OF people of Ayodhyd has also been described with 
pasr iv. much poetical extravagance and embellishment ; but 
still it should be borne in mind that in ancient times, 
when the Hindu sovereignties had been as yet un- 
disturbed by Mussulman invasion, the attachment 
between a people and their Raja was of a strong and 
patriarchal character ; and the domestic incidents of 
palace-life were regarded with an interest and sym- 
pathy which finds but little expression in modern 
history, excepting in the fervent loyalty of the 
people of England towards the family of our sove- 

reizn lady Victoria. 
Filial obedience ~= “he filial obedience of Rama is of course intended 


ot 
H d del = ° . 
Ende mold 56 2 model for all time ; and to this day his refusal 


to countenance any scheme of disobedience or re- 
bellion, his patient self-sacrifice in order that the 
promise made by his father should be fulfilled in its 
integrity, and his loyal reverence towards the Maha- 
raja and the Ranis, are regarded as bright examples 
to be followed when required in every Hindu family. 
Conduct of ‘The cruel and relentless conduct of Kaikeyf 1s in 
warnngeto Uke manner intended as a solemn warning to a young 
“and beautiful wife against exercising an undue in- 
fluence over a fond husband, and causing him to 
commit the injustice of promoting her son at the 
The lesson expense of the elder branch of the family. But inas- 
much as a favourite wife is more prone to ambition 
than a son is prone to disobedience, the lesson in- 
volved in the tradition of Kaikeyf apparently exer- 
cises but little influence in those households in which 
a husband is married to more than one wife; and it 
is by no means unfrequent even in the present day 
for the youth and beauty of a favourite wife or con- 
cubine to prevail over the better judgment of an 
axorious Chieftain. 


CHAPTER IX. 


JOURNEY TO CHITRA-KUTA. 


Tue journey of Rama with his wife and brother, uistory or 
immediately after taking leave of the Maharaja, is Puasr tv. 
deheribod witlnconsiderable clesraoee m-4he Ruma: cae ance 
yana. The route lay in a southerly direction from alded int 
the city of Ayodhya to the country of Bundelkund ; 
and the three most important stages are as follows :— 

Ist, SRrincavera, the modern Sungroor, which 1s ist, srmgavera, 
situated on the left or northern bank of the river Stiga ss 
Ganges. This was an important station, masmuch th Ganges. 
as it formed the frontier town between the Raj of 
Kosala and the country of the Bhils, and appears to 
have been the residence of the Bhil Raja. 

2nd, PrayAga, the modern Alldhabad, which is 2n4, Praysea, 
situated at a very holy spot according to Hindu Alidhabad, at 
ideas, being at the junction of the two sacred rivers, jam 
the Ganges and the Jumnd. Praydga was the seat 
ofa famous Brahman named Bharadwaja, who is 
said to have dwelt here surrounded by a band of 
Brahman disciples, who led the ideal life of austerity, 
sacrifice, and devotion, which is so frequently de- 
scribed and lauded by Brahmanical bards. 

3rd, Currra-Ktta, a celebrated hill, which is $4, chit. 
situated to the south of the Jumné in fies country of surhet te 
Bundelkund. This was the seat of Valmiki, the sage 
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and bard, who became famous in after years as the 
author of the Ramayana; and who was surrounded 
by a society of disciples, and led the same mode of 
life as was pursued by Bharadwaja. It was on this 
hill that the exiles ultimately took up their abode, 
and passed some pleasant years. 

The narrative of the journey may be related as 
follows :— 


Now all this while, though the Maharaja had been carried 
back to the city of Ayodhy4, yet the people would not re- 
turn from following the chariot of Réma; and when the 
evening was come, Sumantra halted the chariot on the 
banks of the river Tamas4, and loosened the weary horses; 
and the horses drank of the water and rolled themselves 
in the dust, and then plunged into the flood, and began 
feeding on the banks of the river. And Réma fixed upon 
a pleasant lodging on the banks of the Tamasaé, and he 
said to Lakshmana :—“I will spend this night in feeding 
only on water; this is my choice, although there is abund- 
ance of wild fruits.”” Then, the sun being set, Sumantra 
tied up the horses and gave them plenty of fodder ; and when 
all had performed their evening duties Sumantra and Laksh- 
mana prepared a bed of leaves, and thither Rama retired 
with his wife Sit4é. And when Rama and Sita had fallen 
asleep, Lakshmana related to Sumantra the various excel- 
lencies of Rama ; and when the night had almost passed, the 
early dawn beheld Lakshmana and Sumanira still convers- 
ing respecting the merits of Rama. 

In this manner Rama and the people that were with him 
spent the night on the banks of the river Tamasé; and at 
early morning Réma arose from the bed of leaves, sad seeing 
tke people very quiet, he said to his brother :—‘“ O Laksh- 
mana, behold these people devoted to us, and inattentive to 
their own houses, locked in sleep beneath the trees; these 
citizens have vowed to bring us back, and will never 
leave us while their lives remain: Let us therefore gently 
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mount the chariot while they are sleeping beneath the trees, HISTORY OF 
and take our departure; lest they be overwhelmed with eee 
trouble on account of our distress.” Then at the command PeEnaTes 

of Rama, Sumantra harnessed the horses to the chariot, and dnves towards 
Rama, and Sita, and Lakshmana mounted it; and Réma delude the 


; . oe people, and 
saidto Sumantra :—‘‘ Turn back the chariot and drive it a ae returns by 


short while the way we came, that the people may see the Tamast, 
footprints of the horses, and think that I have returned to 

the city of Ayodhyé.” So Sumantra drove the chariot back 

a short distance towards the city, and then turned round 

another way, and again came to the river Tamasi. And The people re- 
when the citizens awoke in the morning they were over- Ayodhys. 
whelmed with sorrow at finding that Rama had departed; 

but presently they saw the track of his chariot, and they 

followed it a little way, and then lost it, and they filled the 

air with their lamentations. After a while they approached 

the city weeping abundance of tears, and their grief broke 

out afresh. No one rejoiced, and no one was cheerful; the Mournful ap- 
merchants ceased to expose their wares, the bazaars were age 
empty of people, and no one was pleased at finding lost 

goods, or at the increase of wealth, or at the birth of a first- 

born son; every house was filled with weeping, and the hus- 

bands who had returned home full of distress, were tor- 

mented by their wives as the elephant is tormented by the 

iron hook of his driver. And the women of the city cried Lamentations 
out in their grief :—“ What are houses, or wealth, or child- 

ren, or pleasure to us, who cannot behold Rama: Blessed 

are the rivers and pools which Rama shall purity by bathing 

therein: The forest ‘abounding with beautiful groves, the 

rivers, the lakes, and the verdant sides of the mountain will 

all be adorned’ by the presence of Rama: The greenwood 

shades and hills to which Rama may resort, will honour him 

as a most beloved guest: The trees laden with flowers and 
blossoms, and covered with humming bees, will point out 

Réma to one another: The mountains, through compassion 

for Rama, will display their most beautiful flowers and fruits 

even out of the due season, and pour forth their varied 

cataracts of pure water: Let us follow Réma; and we will 
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HISTORY OF attend upon Sité, whilst you, O husbands, wait upon Rama.” 
abe Then all the women wept aloud, for Rima was dearer to 
them even than their own sons. 
Passage ov Meanwhile Réma and the others had crossed the river 
the river : 
Tamass into the Tamas4, and journeyed far away from the place where they 
countryof § had slept, and viewed the villages cultivated to their utmost 
borders, and passed through the rich country of Kosala, 
which was plenteous in corn and wealth, and abounded with 
sacred groves and places of sacrifice, and was covered with 
pleasant gardens and mango trees, and filled with men 
Poetical dee generous and happy. Presently Rima saw the divine Ganges 
river Ganges. flowing in three directions ; the river which is frequented by 
holy sages whose hermitages adorn its banks; the river 
where the glad females resort at festive seasons, and lave in 
its cool and pleasant waters ; the river which dashes against 
its strong banks with a terrific sound resembling a deep 
laugh, or smiling with its pure foam, now flows with a 
divided stream and anon is diversified with whirlpools; the 
river which abounds with the pure lotos, and where the gods 
perform their ablutions; the river which rolls on gently 
shelving shores, bordered with pure sand, vocal with geese 
and cranes, and adorned with flocks of playful birds; the 
river whose banks are decorated with trees growing in the 
form of garlands, and are here and there covered with the 
expanded lotos ; the river which removing every load of im- 
purity is itself clear and pellucid ; the river whose surround- 
ing forests are adorned with fruits, flowers, and leaves, like 
a damsel with excellent ornaments, and resound with the 
roar of elephants as mighty as those that guard the universe, 
and as sportive and generous as those which carry Indra, 
the sovereign of the gods ; the river which fell from the feet 
of the divine Vishnu, and from the matted hair of the great 
god Siva, through the influence of the sage Bhagtiratha ; the 
Frogress to, river Gang4, wife of Sumudra, pure and destroying sin.! The 
Peace acta valiant and dauntless Rama, viewing this river full of waves 


@ 


1 According to the Pundits, the chariot passed over this river through the air. 
Between the Tamas& and the Ganges, other rivers, including the Gomati, are 
said to have been crossed by Rama and his party in like manner. 
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and whirlpools, proceeded towards the city of Sringavera, HISTORY OF 
which is on the borders of the Raj of Ayodhyd towards the Ela 
country of the Bhils. When he had reached Sringavera, he 

said to Sumantra :—“ O charioteer, to-day we will lodge in 

this place under that Ingudi tree,'which stands near the 

river: There I .will contemplate the chief of rivers, whose 

waters are esteemed by the gods, the demons, and the 
Gandharvas, and prized by deer, serpents, and birds.” So 
Sumantra drove the horses to the Ingudi tree, and there 

Rima descended from the chariot with Sit4é and Lakshmana, 
exclaiming :— This is a delightful tree.” 

Now Sringavera was the border town between the Raj Border townbe- 
of Kosala and the country of the Bhils; and the Raja of the of Kosala and 
Bhils was Guha, who was a valiant and renowned chieftain , canntey: 
and a friend to Rama. When Raja Guha heard that Rima Guha, Rajaot 


: , ec% A A he Bhils, en- 
had come into his dominions, he went out to meet him with tertams Rama 


all his kinsmen; and Rima, seeing the Raja of the Bhils hospitality. 
approaching, went forward with Lakshmana to welcome 

him. Then Guha manifested great sorrow, and he em- 
braced R4ma, and bowed down to his feet, and raised his 
joined hands to his head, and thus spoke to him:—‘O 
Rama, let this place be to you even as Ayodhy4! What 
ShallI do for you? O valiant one, who ever was so fortu- 

nate as to obtain a guest so highly beloved?” Then this 
excellent Raja Guha brought the argha and various kinds of 
provisions to Rama, and said :—‘ Welcome, O valiant one ; 

my whole Raj is yours: We are your servants and you are 

our lord: Provisions, beds, and provender for the horses 

are all at your command.” Réma then embraced the Raja game's 
of the Bhils, and said:—‘O Guha, through my. good reece 
fortune I behold you and your friends this day in good 
health: Is all well in your Raj? What you have brought 
through affection, that I accept, though I do not partake 
thereof: Know that I have assumed the dress of bark 

and the antelope’s skin, and that my food is fruits and 
roots: Through my duty to my father I am become a 
devotee of the forest, and I request a little provender for 

the horses and nothing more: These are the horses of my 
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nistory oF father Dasaratha, and I shall be sufficiently honoured by the 


attention paid to them.” Raja Guha then immediately 
ordered his men to provide what was necessary for the 
horses. Meantime R4ma bound his garment like a rope 
over his left shoulder and under his right arm, and per- 
formed his devotions to the setting sun, and drank a little 
water which Lakshmana brought to him. Lakshmana then 
washed the feet of Rama, and the renowned one slept upon 
the ground beneath a tree, with his wife Sita by his side. 
And Raja Guha, and the charioteer Sumantra, conversed 
with Lakshmana throughout the long night, and carefully 
watched Rima; nor would Lakshmana betake himself to 
sleep, though earnestly entreated so to do by the Bhil 
Raja. 

When the goddess Night had retired, and the sun began 
to rise, and the call of the shrill peacocks was heard 
throughout the forest, Lakshmana said to Rima :—“‘ O 
excellent one, we will soon cross the swift Ganges river that 
falls into the sea.”? And Raja Guha prepared a stout and 
beautiful boat, furnished with oars and a helm, and capable 
of crossing the holy river with ease; and at the request of 
Rama, he put the baggage and the weapons into the boat. 
Then Rama took Sumantra the charioteer with his right 
hand, and said :—“ O Sumantra, enough has been done for 
me; and we will now leave the chariot and go on foot to the 
great forest: Do you therefore speedily return to Ayodhyé, 
and be cautious in the presence of the Mahéraja.” At 
these words Sumantra was overwhelmed with distress and 
wept aloud; and Rama in mild accents addressed him as 
follows:—‘ Amongst all the descendants of Ikshw&ku, I 
esteem no friend comparable with you: As Maharaja 
Dasaratha has never caused me any distress, so I pray you 
not to distress him: Whatever the Maharaja through affec- 
tion for Kaikeyi may command, do you perform without 
hesitation ; for sovereigns should not be resisted in the 
management of their affairs: O Sumantra, act so that my 
father may not be absorbed in fruitless sorrow, nor even 
think of me: Present my dutiful regards to him, and to 
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Vasishtha, and to all the pious teachers of Ayodhyd, and say HISTORY OF 
that I bow at their feet: Say also the same to Kaikeyi, ore 
Sumitré, and my other mothers, and to the unhappy Kau- 
saly4, if she has survived my departure : Then bow down to 
the excellent and aged Maharaja, and say to him from 
me :—‘ O Raja of Rajas, it does not become you to give way 
to sorrow and distress on account of me, or Lakshmana, or 
Sité: In a virtuous cause we could spend a thousand years 
in the forest at the word of our father: Neither I, nor Sita, 
nor Lakshmana, are objects of regret: We have relin- 
quished Ayodhya, and will reside in the great jungle; and 
when fourteen years are expired you will see us return: Let 
the mother of Bharata, the beloved consort of the Mahda- 
raja, enjoy happiness, and govern the Raj together with her 
son:’ Having thus spoken to the Mahiraja in my name, 
do you repeatedly say to my mother Kausaly4, and the other 
Ranis, and to Kaikeyi, that we are well and bow to their 
feet: And when Bharata is installed in the Raj, do you say 
to him from me :—‘ Pay every attention to your own mother 
Kaikeyi, and have regard hkewise for Sumitra the mother 
of Lakshmana, and speak graciously also to my mother 
Kausalya.’ ’”? 

When the great Rima had thus finished his commands to 
Sumantra, Lakshmana, enraged with Kaikeyi, delivered to payshmana’s 
the charioteer a very angry message to the Mahdraja; but to"Knikey: pre - 
Rama forbade him,’ and said to the charioteer :—‘‘ Let not eed 
the disrespectful words which Lakshmana has spoken be 
mentioned tothe Maharaja: The venerable sovereign ought 
always to be addressed in an affectionate manner, accom- 
panied with becoming prostration.” 

Then the faithful and distressed Sumantra prayed that Sumantra’s re- 


quest to remain 


° ° ° Z 442 : : with the exiles 
he might remain with Rima and Sita durimg their fourteen RUNS y 


years’ sojourn in the forest ; for it was the desire of his soul 24 
to convey them again to Ayodhya in the chariot when the 


2 This language addressed by Rama to the charioteer, is generally admired as 
a proof of the goodness and mildness of the divine hero. But when it is remem- 
bered that this language was addressed by a young Prince to the aged Minister 


of his father, the whole speech will appear affected and piriggish to European 
eyes. 
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HIsTORY oF term of residence in the jungle had expired. But Rama, 
Eepgher) full of compassion, thus addressed him :—“ O beloved of 
your royal master! I know your perfect devotion to me; 
hear therefore the reason for which I wish to send you to 
the palace of Dasaratha: Seeing you returned to the city of 
Ayodhy4, the Rani Kaikeyi will be satisfied that I am gone 
to the jungle, and will enjoy the pleasant Raj governed by 
her son Bharata: For the sake then of gratifying both me 
and the Mahiraja, return now to the palace and declare 
exactly the messages which I have entrusted to you.” 
Réma and After this, Rima spoke these important words to Raja 
Lakshmana mat : 
up ther hair. ~=Guha :—‘ I will now mat my hair as a devotee and depart 
of devotees. to the great forest of Dandaka : Bring me therefore speedily 
the milk of the fig tree!” So the Raja of the Bhils quickly 
brought the milky juice, and Réma formed the jata for 
aed gta Lakshmana and himself? The two heroes, of long and 


Guha end em- mighty arm, now appeared with their matted hair like two 


wie ant a venerable sages; and taking the road towards the river 
Ganges: Ganges, Rima said to his friend Guha :—“ If you wish for 


prosperity, attend to your army, your treasuries, and your 
fortresses, and the affairs of your Raj!”’? They then ap- 
proached the boat, and Lakshmana, at the command of his 
brother, placed Sité in the boat and entered it himself. 
Rama then entered likewise, and bade farewell to Sumantra 
and Guha, who saw them depart with eyes overflowing with 
tears ; and the boat guided by the steersman and propelled 
by the rowers then moved away with the velocity of the 
wind. 

Bite’s prayer Now when the boat reached the middle of the river, Sité, 


and vow to the 


goddess Gangs. with joined hands, thus addressed the goddess Gang :— 


3 The jat&, or knot of hair, on the head, is peculiar to HindG devotees. Ac- 
cording to the Adhyatma Ram4yana, Rama chose this opportunity of withdrawing 
the real Sita from the gaze of men, and substituting a false Sit& in her room. 
The reason for this will appear hereafter; but the passage may be quoted as fol- 
lows :—“ Rama then turning towards Sita, said to her:—‘I have for ages past, 
my love! found a habitation for thee in my heart; enter and dwell therein; it is 
not proper that thou shouldst be exposed to view.’ Sit& in obedience to her hus- 
band’s order entered into his heart. Réma, through his own power, created a 
form resembling Sit&, which he placed by his side; this form was so exact a re- 
semblance of Sita that there was not a single hair different.” 
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‘* May this son of Dasaratha, keeping the commandments of History oF 
the wise Mahéraja, be preserved by thee, O Gang4; and Sie 
after residing fourteen years in the forest, may he return 

again to the palace at Ayodhya, with his brother Laksh- 

mana and myself: Then, O excellent goddess Gang4, when 

we shall have returned in prosperity, with all our wishes 
gratified, we shall worship thee with great joy: Thou, O 
goddess, art one who flowing in three directions came from 

the world of Brahma: I bow to thee, O goddess; I offer 

praise to thee, O beautiful river: When Rima, through 

your favour, returns and obtains possession of the Raj, I will, 

in gratitude to you, give to the Brahmans a hundred _thou- 

sand cows, besides raiment and ornaments: Having returned, 

O goddess, to the palace at Ayodhya, I will offer to you a 
thousand jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with 

flesh ;* I will sacrifice to all the gods who inhabit your banks, 

and make offerings at all the sacred places whether small 

or great: O excellent goddess, may this sinless and valiant 

Rama, together with his brother Lakshmana and myself, re- 

turn from residing in the forest and again enter Ayodhya ! ” 

Whilst the beautiful Sita was thus praying to the god- The trio land 
dess Ganga, the boat reached the south bank of the river, bank ofthe 
and the two heroes bowed to Ganga, and quitted the vessel — 
accompanied by Sit4é. And Rama said to Lakshmana :— Order of march 


through the 


“This day will Sita have to experience the pains of sojourn- forest _Laksh- 
mana I front 


ing in the forest, and endure the roaring of lions and tigers, and Rémain 
and the grunting of wild hogs ; so do you go on before, and Sité between 
I will follow Sité.”” Then the two heroes entered the forest 
with their bows in their hands, whilst Sité walked between 
them, having Lakshmana in front and Rama behind ; and at 
length they came to the sacred fig tree, with its numerous 
roots descending from its branches, and they sat underneath 
the shade of the fig tree. And as they sat there at their 
ease, they saw a beautiful lake of water thickly set with 
water lilies, and covered with geese and various kinds of 


4 This vow of an offering of flesh-meat and spirituous liquors to Gang&, is in 
accordance with the idea that a female delights in these things. In the Ad- 
hyatma Ram4yana, Sita is represented as vowing an offering of cow’s milk and 
sugar. 
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ducks ; and they drank of the water [and killed a deer, and 
kindled a fire, and prepared a repast; and when they had 
dressed the deer, and given a portion to their ancestors and 
the gods, the two brothers and Sit4 partook of the meat] 
and prepared for lodging beneath the tree. And Réma 
said to Lakshmana :—‘‘ This will be our first night in the 
forest, freed from our attendants ; and ye shall now resemble 
true devotees: Fear not, O hero, at being without attend- 
ants in this uninhabited forest, nor be dispirited at the de- 
parture of Sumantra: From this day it is my duty and yours 
to be ever careful to protect Sita: Bring some grass, O 
Lakshmana, and prepare a bed for me here, and a bed for 
yourself at a little distance from me.” Lakshmana then 
prepared the beds of grass and leaves beneath the lordly 


Lamentations of tree ; after which Réma addressed him as follows :—“ As- 


Lakshmana 
administers 
consolation. 


saredly the Mahidraja sleeps at ease to-night, attended by 
Kaikeyi; but what wise man is there upon earth, who for the 
sake of a woman would abandon an obedient and beloved 
son? fPerchance, Kaikeyi, intoxicated with the wine of 
prosperity, has abused my mother Kausaly4, and your 
mother Sumitra: Wherefore, O Lakshmana, go you to 
Ayodhya, whilst I alone go with Sita into the forest ; Go, O 
sinless one, and be the protector of our mothers: Wretch 
that I am ! my mother Kausalya obtained me in her old age, 
and brought me up with difficulty ; and now she has been 
deprived of me just as she was beginning to enjoy the fruits 
of her labour: What is she the better for having a son that 
assists her not?” Thus lamenting, Rama gave way to his 
tears and wept aloud. Then Lakshmana said :—“ O excel- 
lent hero, it is unworthy of you to grieve; your weeping 
answers no purpose, and fills Sité and myself with sorrow : 
Suppress your feelings, O excellent one, and dismiss grief: 
It is for little minds when sunk in the mire of distress, to 
lament lke an aged elephant sinking down in a muddy 





5 This passage in which the illustrious trio are represented as eating flesh- 
meat, as well as others of a similar character, are placed in brackets because they 
are omitted in the North-West recension. They are, however, of undoubted 
authenticity. 
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pool: Myself and Sité, seeing you thus distressed, must 
soon expire like two fishes taken out of the water: O hero, I 
feel no desire to see my father Dasaratha, nor my brother 
Satrughna, nor my mother Sumitra, nor heaven itself.” 
Rama, hearing these weighty words of Lakshmana, dis- 
missed distress and embraced his brother, and said tohim:— 
**T abandon grief !” 

The two heroes and Sita then passed a pleasant night 
under the fig tree ; and when the cloudless sun had risen, 
they plunged into the vast forest, directing their course 
towards the hermitage of the sage Bharadwaja at Prayiga, 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
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Sunrise in the 


jungle: progress 
from the fig tree 
to Prayaga, the 
modern 
Allahabad, at 
the junction of 
the Ganges and 


where the holy Ganges unites with the river Jumné. When Jumn. 


the day was nearly at an end, Rima said to his brother :— 
‘“°Q Lakshmana, behold that smoke which ascends from the 
sacred fire at Praydga: We have assuredly found the junc. 
tion of the Ganges and Jumné, for the murmuring sound 
can be heard of the two fierce streams dashing together, and 
I can already see the trees around the hermitage of Bha- 


radwaja.” Then Rama, and Lakshmana, and Sita proceeded Arrival at the 


along, and when the sun cast a long shadow they arrived at 
the confluence of the two rivers, and approached the hermit- 
age of Bharadwaja; and they beheld the great sage offering 
the sacred fire, surrounded by his disciples and engaged in 
devotion. Rama then advanced a little way, and bowed his 


hermitage of 
Bharadw dja. 


head respectfully, and related his story to the sage; and Hospitality 


Bharadwaja having courteously inquired of Rama respect- 
ing his journey, brought water and argha, and presented his 
guests with food, and wild roots, and fruits of various tastes, 
and prepared a lodging for them.° 


6 The meeting between Rama and Bharadwaja is somewhat differently 
described in the Adhy&tma Ramayana, for the purpose of imparting a religious 
significance to the interview. The passage is as follows :—‘‘ When Rama, Sita, 
and Lakshmana came near to the abode of Bharadwaja, they beheld one of his dis- 
ciples, and Rama directed the disciple to inform Bharadw4ja of their arrival, and of 
their desire to pay their respects to him. Bharadwaja was delighted. He selected 
such articles as were proper for religious ceremonies towards Rama, and then went 
out to meet the three, and fell at their feet and worshipped them. He praised 
Rama as the Supreme God, and incarnation of Vishnu, and said :—‘I have passed 
through a long series of years in religious contemplation and worship in the hope 
of beholding thee, but without success; this day have I obtained the reward of 
my faithful adoration of thy name; I now see thee.” Rama, gratified at his ex- 

VOL. II. 10 


of the sage. 
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HisTtoRY or § And the sage said to Rama :—“ This place is large, un- 
paw ty, inhabited, and pleasant, and rendered pure by the conflu- 
Bheniwaa nce of the two great rivers: I pray you therefore to dwell 
counsels Kama here at ease.” But R&ma replied :—‘O divine one, the 
Prayégs. people of the city of Ayodhy4 and Raj of Kosala will often 
airing come hither to see us, and therefore I do not approve of 
sie staying here: O holy one, look out for a pleasant hermitage 
in a lonely place where Sita may enjoy herself.”” Hearing 
The sagerecom- these pleasant words of Rama, the sage said to him :—“ At 
ofchtrakue a short distance hence, O my lord, is a mountain on which 
in Bundelkund : 
on the oppomte yOu may reside; a mountain prized by sages, and pure and 
Jumné. beautiful to the sight: It is named Chitra-kita: As long as 
men behold the peaks of Chitra-kiita they have prosperity 
and clearness of mind: Many sages, after spending hundreds 
of years there, have ascended by their austerities to heaven : 
I esteem this a proper residence for you, O Rama, if you 
will not stay here and reside with me.” Thus Bharadwaja 
received Rama and his wife and brother with every atten- 
tion; and Rama and Sita spent the night pleasantly in the 
delightful hermitage of the sage. 
SrdRoute. from At the dawn of morning Rama presented himself before 
Chiira-kuta. Bharadwaja, and respectfully requested to be favoured with 
Peewaae om his commands; and the sage said :—‘ O most powerful one, 
depart to the pure and pleasant mountain of Chitra-kita, 
which abounds with fruits and roots: There wandering with 
Sita your mind will be gladdened with the view of rivers 
and springs, hills and valleys, greenland slopes and cool 
ty tho cette cascades.” Then the two Princes bowed to the feet of the 
Sosung the ~—=— great sage, and prepared to depart, and the sage directed 
them as follows :—“ At a short distance hence you will see 
a great number of huts; thence you will reach the river 
Jumna, and then you should make a raft and pass the great 
river which constantly abounds with crocodiles: On the 
opposite shore you will see a large green-leaved fig tree; 


let Sité, joming her hands there, implore a blessing: A 





pressions, said :—‘ We, priest! are Kshatriyas; thou art a Brahman: It is our 
duty to serve thee, to obtain thereby our reward He who serves the Brahmans 
faithfully, will easily pass over the waters of this transitory world.” 
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short distance further you will see a dark forest ; that is the HISTORY OF 
way to the hill Chitra-kita.”’ nem 

The two Princes then bowed their heads, and went for- ————— 

Preparation of 
ward with Sita to the river Jumné; and there they collected aa fvand nd pase 
much wood, and made a large raft, and covered it over with nver. 
dried bamboos; and Lakshmana cut down branches of trees 
and made an easy seat for Sité4; and Rama placed his 
beloved upon the seat on the raft. Rama then put the gar- 
ments, the ornaments, and the spade and basket by the 
side of Sita; and the two brothers took a pole each and 
pushed the boat across the swift stream. When they Site's prayer 
arrived in the midst of the river, Sité thus addressed the poidecedmbok 
river goddess :—‘O goddess Jumné, blessings attend thee, 

I am passing over thee: May my lord accomplish his vow ! 

I will offer to you a thousand cows, and a hundred jars of 
spirituous liquor, when Rama returns in peace to the city 
which is protected by the race of Ikshwaku.” Having Sit#'s prayer to 
crossed the river and arrived at the sacred fig tree, Sita tre. 
went up to it with joined hands, and thus addressed the 
tree :— Salutation to thee, O great tree! May my hus- 
band accomplish his vow! May we aguin see Kausalyé and 
the renowned Sumitra.”” Sit&é then walked round the tree 
with joined hands. And Rama beheld his beloved spouse the banks along 
devoted to his interests, and he said to Lakshmana :—*“ Do the 
you take Sita and proceed in front, whilst I will follow 
behind with the weapons; and whatever fruits or flowers 
Sit& may desire, do you collect them for her.” Sita then 
advanced between these two brothers like a female elephant 
guarded by two males; and she asked Rama about every 
new flower and shrub and climbing plant which she beheld ; 
and at her request Lakshmana brought her very many 
pleasant plants full of flowers. [Meantime, as Rama and 
Lakshmana wandered on their way, they slew many animals 
that were fit for sacrifice and food.] 

Having passed one night on the banks of the river Arrivalat 
Jumn4, the two brothers, together with Sité, set forward at ore 
early dawn on the road to Chitra-kiita; and as they beheld 
the trees bending with fruits and flowers, and the large 
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HISTORY OF honey-combs covered with bees, and the multitude of deer 
anaent and birds, they rejoiced greatly, for they saw that there 
would be abundance of food. And they went on until they 

Hermitegeof came to the hermitages on the hill where resided the great 
V4lmiki and other distinguished sages; and they advanced 

with joined hands, and bowed to the feet of Valmiki; and 

the wise sage, full of joy, returned their salutation and bade 

them welcome; and Réma related to Valmiki all that had 

occurred.’ R4éma then determined to take up his abode on 

Hutof branches the hill of Chitra-ktita; and at his command, Lakshmana 
structed by _ brought various kinds of wood and erected a hut of branches © 
and leaves. Rama then said to Lakshmana:— “ Bring 

venison that we may sacrifice to the god of the dwelling: 

Those who desire long life should propitiate the god of their 

dwelling : Having killed a deer, bring it speedily, O Laksh- 

mana.” And Lakshmana did as his elder brother com- 

manded; and Rama again said to him: —‘“ Dress the 

venison that we may sacrifice to all the other gods who pre- 

Propitiatory side over dwellings.” And Lakshmana brought an excellent 
mon onane antelope that he had killed, and cast it on the fire; and 
when it was separated from the blood, and thoroughly 

dressed, the devout Rama, skilled in sacrificial rites, per- 





7 The interview between R4ma and Valmiki is thus described in the Adhyftma 
Ramayana :—‘‘ When the three exiles came to the river Jumn&, Rama put on a 
religious habit. He then proceeded to Chitra-kata, at which place dwelt a holy 
saint named V4lmiki, a fervent adorer of the deity. They arrived at his house, 
where they found a pleasant garden, in which water-fowl sported in the tanks ; 
the trees were loaded with delicious fruits and sweet-smelling flowers; thousands 
of birds sang enchanting songs, especially those in praise of Rama. Br&hmans 
were seated in all quarters reading the Vedas. Here were sages sitting with their 
eyes closed, absorbed in meditation on Rama; others with rosaries of Tulsi leaves 
in their hands were calling on the name of Rama. Others again with both hands 
raised towards heaven were performing the penance. Some held in their breath 
with religious fervency ; others performed various ceremonies in honour of Rama. 
Thus were all the sages engaged in contemplation on Almighty God. Valmiki’s 
soul was filled with holy rapture on the approach of the three; especially when 
he perceived that Rama had on a religious habit, —his hair braided in a knot on 
the crown of his head, a deerskin round his loins, his body rubbed over with the 
yellow earth, and having a bow and arrows in his hands. V4lmiki was overcome 
with surprise at the brilliant appearance of the three, but led Rama into his 
house, worshipped him, walked three times round him, and set before them the 
choicest fruits, of which they partook.” 

V4lmiki is also represented as delivering a long religious discourse to Rama, 
which will be considered hereafter. 
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formed the sacrifice according to the Sastras, and repeated istory oF 
the secret prayers, and performed his ablutions in the river. eee 
Rama then made a place for an altar, and planted a grove; Scrcainis: 
and he and his brother Lakshmana, and his wife Sita, performed by 
entered the delightful hut, as the gods enter their sacred Residence of 


assembly. Thus having arrived at the pleasant mountain Pero ae 


Chitra-kiita, and at the river Mandékini, that excellent goes. 
place which was frequented by deer and birds, Rama was 
filled with joy, and relinguished all grief on account of his 


exile. 


The foregoing narrative does not call for much Review of the 
remark. Sumantra, the charioteer, seems to have ™miveofRamss 
been directed to conduct the exiles to the frontier °™"=**"™ 
town of Sringavera; and this duty he accomplished, 
crossing the rivers Tamasa and Gomatf on the way. 

At Sringavera he took his leave and returned to The exiles part 
Ayodhy4, whilst the exiles crossed to the southerly st i the frontier” 
bank of the Ganges, and proceeded due eastward to t™ 


the celebrated station at Praydga. At Praydga the Ganges to 


and 
crossjthe Jumna 


exiles crossed the river Jumna, and proceeded south- rGhies ture. 
ward into the country of Bundelkund, where they 

finally took up their abode on the hill Chitra-kuta ; 

which is said to have abounded in game, fruit, 

honey, and other products of the jungle which were 

suitable for food. 

The worship paid by Sita to the rivers Ganges worsmup of the 
and Jumn4, and to the sacred fig tree, is well worthy Jura, aud the 
of notice. It may be a relic of the old fetische¥®* 
worship which undoubtedly prevailed in ancient 
India, and which, as such, will have to be consi- 
dered hereafter ; but still the picture of the faithful 
wife offering up prayers and vows on behalf of her 
beloved husband is ever regarded with deep admira- 
tion by the Hindus; and indeed the worship is 
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History oF perhaps as largely practised by Hindu women in the 

Past . present day as at any previous period. 
Another important circumstance connected with 
hermtages, P4ma’s exile must also be duly noticed, namely, the 
Storignal” assumed fact that a number of Brahmanical settle- 
meer ments, or hermitages, each under a distinguished 
sage, were scattered amongst the aboriginal popula- 


Brihman set tion beyond the frontier of Kosala. Notice has 


tlements at the 
junction of the 


Barayu and already been taken of two of these settlements much 
Bunr, atthe further to the eastward, in the narrative of Réma’s 


i an « expedition against the Rakshasas; namely, first, the 
ches hermitage at the junction of the Sarayt and Gesues 
rivers, which was famous as the spot where Siva was 
smitten by Kama, the Indian Cupid, with the 
arrows of love; and secondly, the hermitage of 
Viswémitra in the neighbourhood of Buxar, which 
was famous as the spot where Vishnu, incarnate as 
a dwarf, took the three steps which terminated in 
the overthrow of Bali. In the present narrative of 
Réma’s exile two other Brahmanical settlements are 
described, namely, the hermitage of Bharadwaja 
at Praydga, and the hermitage of Valmiki at Chitra- 
Question of uta. Whether these hermitages did or did not 


hermes enstedin CX1ISt in the days of Rama, is a question which can 

ina pos scarcely be settled definitely; but the tradition that 
Brahmanical settlements were formed in the midst of 
an aboriginal and hostile people is highly significant ; 
and illustrates an important phase in the history of 
the Brahmans, namely, the mode by which their 
influence was extended throughout India. This 


subject, however, will be discussed hereafter. 


CHAPTER X. 


DEATH OF MAHARAJA DASARATHA. 


THe exiles having been settled down in quiet HISTORY OF 
residence on the hill of Chitra-kuta, the story of  .. iW. 
the Ramayana once more reverts to the city of > 
Ayodhya; and the melancholy events are related so °,' 
which followed the return of Sumantra, and the paintia into 
delivery of Rdama’s dutiful message to the Mahé- scenes. 
raja. ‘The narrative comprises four distinct scenes, 
namely :— 

Ist, Palace scene, including the conversation 
between the Maharaja and Kausaly4 after the return 
of Sumantra with Rama’s message. 

2nd, The death of the Maharaja at midnight. 

3rd, The morning scene without and within the 
palace. 

4th, The summoning of the Council, and des- 
patch of messengers to bring Bharata to Ayodhya. 

These events are highly suggestive of ancient The narrativens 

it appears in 
Hindu life, but demand no preliminary explanation ; 
and the narrative, therefore, may be reproduced from 
the Ramayana as follows :— 


Meantime the charioteer Sumantra had taken leave of ist, Scene inthe 


Raja Guha, and returned with a heavy heart to the joyless return of Bu- 


city of Ayodhy&. The people seeing him return without Ayodhys 
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gistory oF Réma filled the air with their cries; and he drove his chariot 
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through the chief street, with his face covered, until he 
came near to the palace of Maharaja Dasaratha. Then 
Sumantra descended from his chariot, and passed through 
the seven enclosures of the palace ; 1 and all the ladies of 
the Mahraja, seeing him return without Rama, were filled 
with anguish, and their bright eyes streamed with tears, 
And Sumantra quickly entered the eighth enclosure of 
the palace, and beheld the wretched Maharaja in the 
white house, wasted with grief on account of his son; and 
he approached the Maharaja and bowed to his feet, and 
delivered the message which had been entrusted to him 
by Rama. 

When the Maharaja heard the dutiful words of his eldest 
son, he fell down in a swoon; and the Rani Kausaly4, with 
the aid of Sumantra, raised him up, and thus addressed 
him :—“ Arise, O Maharaja, for no help can come out of 
this sorrow! O my lord, Kaikeyi is not here, and you need 
not fear to converse about Rama.” Kausalyaé then began 
to heap bitter reproaches upon Dasaratha, saying :—‘‘ Who 
ever abandoned a beloved and innocent son after having 
engaged to install him in the Raj? If you had promised 
to grant two boons to Kaikeyi, why did you promise to give 
the Raj to Rama? If you exiled your son for fear of 
violating your word, why did you not fear to break the 
promise that you had made to your Counsellors to install 
Rama? Enslaved in your old age by the love of a woman, 
you break your promise either way; by giving R&éma the 
Raj you would have broken your promise to Kaikeyi, but by 
sending him into the jungle you have broken your promise 
to your Counsellors: The oath given to a favourite wife, 
and the exile of Rama to the forest, are crimes which I rank 
with the murder of an unborn infant: Happy is it for me 
thet Kaikeyi did not solicit the death of Rama, for you 
would have granted that also without hesitation: Then 
Rama would have been seized by the strong arm of power, 





‘ Five courts or quadrangles are specified on a previous occasion. See 


ante, p- 109. &, Ad ’ 
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Jike a victim bound by its owner for a sacrifice; for in this HISTORY OF 
world the weak sink beneath the grasp of the strong, as INDIA. 
elephants in the forest are seized in the grasp of lions: ee 
Should Rama return after his exile is accomplished, I can- 

not expect that Bharata will abandon the Raj and the 
treasures, nor would Rama receive them at his hand: If 

people first entertain their new friends at a funeral feast, 

and afterwards invite the Brahmans, they will find that the 
Brahmans will not look with pleasure even on amrita when 

it has been left by others: Will Brahmans sit down before 

other Brahmans have finished their meat, and eat that of 

which they have eaten? Will an elder brother accept of a 

Raj which has been enjoyed by a younger brother? Willa 

tiger eat the prey which has been caught by another ? No 
oblations, nor ghee, nor sacrificial articles, nor sacred kusa 

grass, nor sacrificial posts, are ever again employed in a new 
ceremony; and in like manner Rama will never look with 
pleasure on a Raj which resembles stale wine at a feast, or 

spoiled homa at asacrifice: Rama will no more endure such 
disrespect than a fierce tiger would suffer his tail to be 

pulled with impunity.’”’ 

The Maharaja, hearing this angry speech of Kausalya, rhe Maharaja 
thus spoke to her :—‘‘ O Kausalya, I entreat your forgive- toned of 
ness with joined hands: Tenderly affectionate toward your ae 
son, do not pour salt intomy wounds! My heart is bursting 
with sorrow for my son, and your words are to meas 
thunderbolts: The husband of a chaste wife, whether 
virtuous or worthless, is her deity, her refuge, and the grand 
object of her veneration: Pardon my transgression, O 
Rani ; in excess of agony doI supplicate you: Do not again 
wound me, who am already smitten and wounded by the 
gods: O goddess, I know you to be wise, and acquainted 
with the different passions of men; let me not again hear 
these bitter reproaches from you! ” 


2 This speech which has been put into the mouth of Kausalya contains several 
similes which may be regarded as so many inferential lessons in Brahmanical 
law, The most important 1s that which ,refers to the especial claim of the 
Brahmans, which is still observed at all feasts, of being served before those of 
any other caste, and of being served all at one time. 
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midnight. 
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When Kausaly4, ever affectionate towards her husband, 
heard those words of the afflicted Mah4raja, she abandoned 
-her distress on account of her son, and applying her join- 
ed hands to his, she bowed her head even to his feet, and 
replied :—“O Raja of Rajas, pardon my transgression ! 
Through distress for my son, I have said what I ought not 
to have said: She who is supplicated by her husband 
with joined hands, and does not relent, is cursed both in 
this life and in the life to come: Pardon, O Maharaja, this 
fault of a distressed woman; you are the lord and deity 
both of myself and Rama: I know what is right, I know 
that you are acquainted with your duty, and are a speaker 
of truth; and what I have spoken has been through my 
affliction on account of my son: Grief destroys the under- 
standing, and the memory, and the patience; there is no 
enemy more destructive than grief: The touch of fire may 
be borne, and the stroke of a dreadful weapon; but, O 
Maharaja, the distress which arises from grief is not to be 
endured ; even the sages when smitten with grief have sunk 
beneath the stroke: These five days which have passed 
away since the departure of my son, are to me, by reason of 
my sorrow, even as athousand years : My grief for my exiled 
son increases like the waters of the Ganges after the de- 
parture of the cold season.” 

Whilst Kausaly4 was thus speaking, the day declined 
and the sun set; and the Mah4raja, composed by her words 
and wearied by reason of his mourning, sunk into the arms 
of sleep. And in the middle of the mght the Mahéaraja 
awoke weeping and terrified, and said to his wife :—‘‘O 
Kausalyé, [am now giving up the ghost through grief for 
my son: My eyes are unable to see you, so do you come 
near and touch me; those men can perceive nothing who 
are departing to the mansions of Yama: Could Rama once 
touch me, and receive the Raj from me, I might even yet 
live: O Kausaly4, I cannot behold you; my eyes and 
memory are gone, and the messengers of Yama are hasten- 
ing me away: What affliction can exceed this, that when my 
soul is departing I cannot behold Rama: My grief dries up 
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my heart as the heat of the sun dries up pools of water: HISTORY OF 
They are not men but gods who see the shining faceofRima ,) AD 
adorned with his beautiful ear-rings; and happy will they 

be who shall again behold his fragrant face after he shall 

have returned from exile: O Kausaly4, my heart is dying 

‘away; lam sinking into imbecility like the expiring light 

of a lamp which has been exhausted of its oil.” While thus Dera of the 
lamenting, the eyes of Mahéraja Dasaratha became fixed in 

death, and he gave up the ghost in the presence of Kausalyé 

the mother of Rama, and of Sumitré, the mother of Laksh- 

mana; and the two Ranis swooned away until the morning, 

and no one knew what had occurred. 

Now when the night had passed away, the bards and 3rd, Morning 
eulogists assembled, according to their custom, at the palace aad 
of the Mahfraja. And they sounded aloud the praises of Berdyand 
the Maharaja, and invoked the gods for blessings on his ing gthe 
head ; and the sound of these hymns and prayers spread 
through the whole palace ; and louder than all was the noise 
of those who declared the great deeds of the Maharaja and 
clapped their hands in harmony. The birds who were sleep- 
ing on the branches of the trees, or in the hedges, or on 
the roofs of the palace, were awakened at that mighty 
sound, and began to utter their cheerful notes. The Brih- Brahmans 
mans also filled the palace with the music of the Vedas, and aa 
the sacred chaunting of the Vedic hymns. The servants were Servants, ees 
assembled in great multitudes; the men-servants brought ee 
water in golden jars mixed with the fragrant yellow sandal 
wood for the morning ablutions; whilst a number of chaste 
young damsels brought articles of food, and those for orna- 
ment, all prepared according to the ordinance, and all of ex- 
cellent appearance and quality. After a while the sun arose, Appesrance of 
and every one stood with great respect and attention, wait- eeu ex- 
ing for the coming of the Mahéraja ; and when they saw that °” 
he did not appear, they looked with anxiety one at the other 
and said :— Why does he not come forth?” Then the 
ladies, who attended near the bed of the Maharaja, ap- 
proached to awaken him; and they touched his bed with 


becoming reverence ; but even then they knew not what had 
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HISTORY OF occurred. At length they saw that his eyes were fixed, and 
oe ee that his pulse had ceased to beat, and they began to tremble 
ae for his life. They also saw that Kausaly4 and Sumitré, 
a that the overcome by distress, were lying in a swoon, their eyes 
is dead. swollen with grief. Then they wept with a loud voice, like 
that of female elephants when their leader has disappeared ; 
Keusalyé and and Kausaly4 and Sumitré awoke from their heavy slumber, 
awakefrom and seeing that the Mahdraja was dead, they fell to the earth 
Lamentations With loud cries. Then Kaikeyi and all the other Ranis came 
ote ne forward and filled the palace with their lamentations; and 
they all wept and screamed, and smote themselves with their 
The Ministers hands. The Ministers, hearing that the Mahdraja had died 
Fee during the night, hastened to the chamber of death, and re- 
moved the distressed and devoted Kausaly4, who was em- 
bracing the lifeless body of her lord, and pouring bitter 
Funeral cere- | words upon the cruel and remorseless Kaikeyi. But no 
elayed. 
funeral ceremonies could be performed at that time for the 
dead Maharaja, for all his four sons were dwelling at a dis- 
Royal oxrpse tance from the city of Ayodhyé. So the Ministers, directed 
thofol.. by the Brahmans, would not burn the royal body, and they 
placed it in a bath of oil, whilst all the Ranis wept aloud 
and cried :—‘‘ Our lord is dead! ”’ And the illustrious wives 
of Dasaratha, overwhelmed with sorrow, walked up and 
down as if bereft of their all; and Ayodhya appeared as a 
widowed city, like the sky without the sun, or a night with- 
out the stars; and the sun having finished its course sud- 
denly retired, and darkness fell on all around. 
4th, Council of When that night had passed away in Ayodhya, and the 
os cou. sun had again risen, the Ministers of the Raj called together 
Minstes an assembly of Brahmans and Chieftains; and those re- 
nowned sages and courtiers delivered their opinions in the 
presence of the chief and excellent priest Vasishtha, as fol- 
Address ofthe lows :— The past night has been to us like a hundred years : 
oncatY  **° Distressed on account of the exiled Réma, the Maharaja has 
given up the ghost: Dasaratha is now in heaven, but none 
of all his sons remain in the city of Ayodhy&: Rama has 
departed to the forest, and the illustrious Lakshmana has 


gone with him ; and Bharata and Satrughna are dwelling in 
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Girivraja, the royal city of the Kaikeyas: It is necessary this 
day to appoint some one to be our Mahiraja, that our 
widowed country may not fall into ruin: In countries desti- 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


Necessity for 


tute of a Raja the rain-cloud ceases to pour forth its showers the mmedhate 


upon the earth, and the husbandman fears to sow his seed; 
the sons and women of the deceased sovereign are under no 
subjection ; no man is secure of his wealth, nor even of his 
life ; all becomes anarchy ; no councils are held ; the pleasant 
houses and gardens are destroyed by the dissolute; the 
Brahmans make no offerings; the sacrificing Brahmans re- 
fuse to give the others their share of the sacrificial fees ; the 
glad leaders of the sacred song and dance cease to exalt the 
fame of the Raja by their social and joyous assemblies; dis- 
putants are no longer gratified with pleasing discussions ; 
renowned orators are no longer surrounded with applauding 
audiences; young damsels adorned with gold do not flock to 
the gardens in the evening for the sake of amusement ; rich 
men, even when well-guarded, are unable to sleep with their 
doors open; husbandmen and those who attend cattle are 
unable to enjoy repose; young men and maidens can no 
longer repair in swift chariots to the grassy plains; elephants 
adorned with bells can no longer walk at large on the high 
roads; those who are joyfully practising with the sword and 
bow, the mace and the spear, are no longer to be heard ; 
merchants travelling to distant places cannot carry their 
goods in safety along the high-way; the holy and subdued 
sage goes not out of his house meditating with his mind 
fixed upon the all-pervading spirit; soldiers cannot over- 
come their enemies in war; the people do not assemble in 
rich attire, and ride on chariots, or on excellent horses; 
men learned in the Sastras are not found conversing with 
each other in the roads and gardens; garlands of jewels, 
and portions of choice viands, are no longer offered to the 
gods: O Vasishtha, a Raj without a Raja is like a river 
without water, a forest without vegetation, or a cow without 
a keeper; and men mutually devour one another like the 
fishes of the sea: O chief of the twice born, this day our 
Raja has departed to the mansions of Indra, and our Raj is 


appointment 

of a Maharaja. 
Poetical de- 
scription of a 
country with- 
out a Mahfraja. 


Vasishtha im- 


plored to ap- 
point a success 
or to the Raj. 
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HIsTORY oF becoming a wilderness; do you appoint another Prince to 
pace be Raja, a son of the family of Ikshw4ku.” 
——————-_ The sage Vasishtha having heard these words, replied 
Vitemes” thus to the Counsellors, the Bréhmans, and all the friends 
Bharata ton of the deceased Mahéraja :—“ As Bharata, to whom the Raj 
grandiather. is given, remains at ease with his brother Satrughna i in the 
house of his grandfather, Aswapati, speedily send swift 
messengers to bring the two brothers hither: Why look ye 
on the ground?” All present then replied to Vasishtha :— 
Directionstothe < Let messengers be sent!”  Vasishtha then appointed 
certain messengers, and said to them :—‘“ Attend to what it 
becomes you to do: Go with all speed on swift horses to 
the royal city of Girivraja, and dismissing all signs of grief, 
speak thus to Bharata :—“ Vasishtha the priest, and all the 
Counsellors, send to you salutations of peace, and entreat 
you to hasten without delay to the city of Ayodhy4: But do 
not inform Bharata that Rama is in exile, that the Mahéraja 
is dead, and that the royal race is ruined by this woman 
Kaikeyi: Bring out of the treasury with all speed the excel- 
lent apparel and jewels for the new Raja, and then depart 
Departure of for the abode of Bharata.” Then the messengers, being 
the messengers. . ; : . : 
provided with victuals for the journey, mounted their horses, 
and going by the way of the river Malini, they crossed the 
Ganges at Hastinapur, and proceeded through the country 
of Panchala, and at length approached the excellent city of 


Girivraja, which is the royal city of the Kaikeyas. 


Review of the The foregoing narrative of the death of the 
dition of the ~Mahéraja, and of the events which immediately pre- 
Mahtraja, ceded it and followed after it, contains some valu- 

able illustrations of ancient Hindu life and manners. 
Baagperation of The dialogue between the Mahdraja and Kausalya 
boewega tbe is perhaps too much exaggerated for modern tastes ; 
Xeuslyé but yet the touching resignation of the mother of 
Resignation of Rama, and her self-reproach at having used bitter 

words towards her husband, is highly significant of 


the perfect subordination which is expected to be 
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displayed by Hindu wives to their husbands. The mistory oF 
description of the death of the Maharaja is, how- parry. 
ever, exquisitely true to human nature. The old peueor the 
sovereign, bowed down by deep sorrow, wakes up at ““"=*"r""™™ 
midnight weeping and terrified, and with a certain 
presentiment that his last hour has arrived. His 
eyes are dim with approaching death, and he begs 
his wife to touch him as he cannot see her; and in 
this manner he feels his soul dying out of his body, 
until he at last gives up the ghost, and the timid 
surviving women swoon away until the morning.® 

The description of the palace at sunrise, when Picturesque 


scene at the 


the death of the Maharaja is still a secret confined Palsce onthe 
to a single chamber, is graphicin the extreme. The ti Mansraja”” 


bards and eulogists are there, all sounding the praises 





8 There is a curious episode in the original, in which Dasaratha declared that 
all his misfortunes had arisen from his having been cursed by a pious recluse whose 
son he had accidentally slain. The story is told at considerable length, but 
the main points are comprised in the following extract from the Adhy4tma 
Ramayana :—“ Being in his younger days fond of hunting, the Mahfraja went 
one night to the side of a pond, where the sage Serwan was procuring water. 
Serwan attended on his father and mother with the purest affection. Both parents 
were blind, and Serwan was in the habit of placing each of them in a separate 
basket, and slinging them across his shoulders; and in this fashion he conveyed 
them to all the places of worship then existing in the world. On the present oc- 
casion his parents had complained of thirst, and Serwan had slung the baskets over 
the branch of a tree and gone down to the pond with a vessel to procure water. 
The Maharaja, hearing the footsteps, thought it must be a deer, and shooting an 
arrow in the darkness towards the sound, it pierced the breast of Serwan, who 
thereupon fell to the ground. The Maharaja, perceiving he had shot a man, hur- 
ried to the spot and was at once thrown into the deepest affliction. Serwan, 
however, said :—‘ Be not distressed, O Mahfraja, I am a Vaisya, and not a Brah- 
man, so that the heinous sin of the murder of a Brahman will not fall upon thy 
head: My parents, however, have performed sundry religious observances, and 
should their anger be raised against thee, they would reduce thee to ashes : Give 
them first a little water to allay their thirst, and then address them with humility 
and respect.” The Maharaja then drew out the arrow and Serwan expired. The 
Mahfraja then did as he was directed, and explained the circumstances to the be- 
reaved parents, and expressed his deep contrition. At the request of the parents 
he then collected wood for the funeral pile, and they then sat upon it and, direct- 
ing the Mahfraja to fire it, were consumed with their son. Before this was 
accomplished, however, the old man uttered the malediction that he, like them, 
would die out of sorrow for the loss of a son.” 
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History OF of the Maharaja, in order that at the moment of 

INDIA. : ; 

Pazriv. awakening his ears may be greeted with pleasant 
words. The birds on the roofs of the palace, and 
on the branches of the neighbouring trees, are 
pouring forth their cheerful notes. The Brahmans 
are said to be chaunting Vedic hymns. Meantime, 
the servants are engaged in their customary morning 
avocations. The men are bringing in jars of water ; 
and the women are ready with the light food, and 
the articles of decoration, which are required upon 
awakening. Suddenly a wild cry of lamentation 
is heard from the inner apartments, and very 
speedily it is known that the Maharaja is dead. 
Another commotion soon prevails throughout the 

Assembling of palace. ‘The Ministers assemble and take the 
necessary steps for preserving the body of the 
sovereign, until the funeral rites can be performed 
by one of the sons, who at that moment are all 

Aday ofdark- absent from the city of Ayodhya. But otherwise 

- the scene is one of weeping and desolation; and the 
author of the Ramayana indulges in the poetical 
license of declaring that the sun became suddenly 
eclipsed, and that darkness prevailed throughout the 
melancholy day which followed the decease of the 
Maharaja. 

Constitutional On the second day, the Council was summoned, 

in ee aorves- in accordance with those constitutional forms of 

Counc. which many traces are observable in both the Mahd4 
Bharata and Ramayana. The proceedings are so 

Brees fad upon intelligible as scarcely to call for remark. The 

of imatedately greatest possible stress 1s laid upon the fact that the 
movoser. Raj was without a Raja; and upon this point the 
author has given wings to his imagination, and 
described the desolation of a country without a 
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sovereign in language which could scarcely have uistory oF 
found expression amongst the Counsellors them- pinr iv. 
selves. Meantime the claims of Rama are ignored. Giams ot Rama 
His exile is accepted as a disqualification, and mes- 
sengers are sent to bring Bharata, the son of Kai- 

keyi, who was nominated by the Maharaja to succeed 

to the Raj. 
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Five leading 
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narrative of 
Bharata’s re: 
fusal of the 
Raj. 


The narrative. 


ist, Ominous 
dream of 


CHAPTER XI. 


BHARATA REFUSES THE RAJ. 


THE narrative of the return of Bharata to the 
city of Ayodhya, and his subsequent refusal of the 
Raj, contains nothing which seems to demand a pre- 
liminary explanation. It comprises the following 


events :— 

Ist, The ominous dream of Bharata. 

2nd, Bharata’s departure from Girivraja and 
arrival at Ayodhya. 

3rd, Scene between Bharata and his mother 
Kaikeyl. 

4th, Scene between Satrughna and the nurse 
Manthara. 

5th, Scene between Bharata and Satrughna and 
the mother of Rama. 

The story of these events may be related as 
follows :— 


Now in the night, when the wearied messengers entered 
the city of Girivraja, an ominous dream was seen by 
Bharata, and he was greatly distressed. His beloved com- 
panions, youths of his own age, seeing that he was melan- 
choiy, endeavoured to remove his trouble; some repeated 
jests and mirthful stories, whilst others danced, and played 
on musical instruments; but Bharata received no pleasure 
therefrom. Then the youths said to him :—‘ Why are you 
troubled, and why will you not join in our mirth?” And 
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Bharata answered :—“‘I have had a dream, and in that wrstory oF 
dream I saw my father standing with his head downwards, 
immersed in oil; and then the earth was rent in great grief, 
and women dressed in black placed my father on a seat of 
black wood; and healso was dressed in black, and adorned 
with garments of red flowers, and went towards the south 
in a chariot drawn by asses; and a woman clothed in 
blood-red garments was also deriding my father, and I saw a 
female Rakshasi of deformed visage fastening upon him: 
Hither myself, or Rama, or the Maharaja, or Lakshmana will 
certainly die; for when men are seen in a dream riding in 
vehicles drawn by asses, the curling smoke of their funeral 
pile will soon ascend.” 

Whilst Bharata was relating this dream, the messengers, and, Bharata’s} 
with their weary stee&s, were crossing over the deep moat The Messengers 
which surrounded the royal city of Girivraja; and being Ayoahya wi with 
received with all respect, they embraced the feet of the from Vasisbthe 
Raja, and afterwards addressed Bharata thus :—‘‘ Vasishtha 
the priest sends you the salutation of peace, as do all the 
Counsellors : Speedily depart from hence, for there is im- 
mediate occasion for your presence at Ayodhyd: O lotos- Presents sent to 
eyed! taking these costly clothes and ornaments, present & grandfatherand 
them to your maternal uncle: These, O Prince, to the value» 
of twenty crores, are for your grandfather the Raja, and 
those to the value of ten crores are for your uncle Yudhiajit.”’ 

Bharata accepted the presents, and was congratulated by 

his friends ; and he entertained the messengers with all 

they could desire, and said to them :—‘ Is my father the 

Mahiraja well? Are Rama and Lakshmana well? Are 

my mothers well ? ” The messengers replied :—‘ O Prince, 

all are well whose welfare you desire; the goddess Lakshmi}, 

who dwells in the lotos, is favourable to you: Speedily yoke 

the horses to your chariot.”” Then Bharata, urged by the Bharata takes 
leaveof his 

messengers, spoke thus to his grandfather :—“‘O Raja, grandfather. 

entreated by these messengers, I wish to return to my 

father: I will come back again when you shall call for me.” 

Then Raja Aswapati kissed the head of his grandson, and 

said :—‘ Go, O beloved, at my command: In thee is my 
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daughter Kaikeyi blessed with an excellent son: Give my 
blessing to your mother, and bow down at her feet : Salute 
also your father and the priest Vasishtha, and the other 
excellent Brdhmans; and give my blessings to the two 
great archers, your brothers Rama and Lakshmana.” 
Raja Aswapati then gave to Bharata excellent elephants, 
variegated woollen cloths, deer-skins, and other presents ; 
he also gave him certain large dogs, brought up in the 
inner apartments of the palace, which were as strong and 
ferocious as tigers, and well armed with teeth; together 
with twenty-two thousand pieces of gold. The Raja also 
appointed chosen Counsellors to attend him. But Bharata 
was in no way elated at the sight of these riches, for his 
mind was filled with fear on account of his dream, and 
because of the great haste of the miessengers in coming 
from Ayodhya. 

Bharata then mounted the full-wheeled chariot, together 
with his brother Satrughna, and setting his face towards 
the east, he departed out of the palace of the Raja, fol- 
lowed by hundreds of cattle, kine, asses, and servants, 
guarded by an army, and attended by the Counsellors of 
his grandfather. When seven nights had been passed upon 
the road, Bharata beheld the city of Ayodhya ; and he said 
to his brother :—‘‘O Satrughna, this is Ayodhya, but it 
excites no pleasure in me: I do not hear the noise of the 
men and women, nor see the people sporting about in the 
gardens: To-day the city appears to me like a wilderness ; 
Thear not the voices of the joyful birds and beasts, nor the 
glad sounds of the drum and the tabor: I see portentous 
signs and tokens, and my heart sinks within me.” Thus 
fearing evil, Bharata entered the city; and the people who 
were sitting at the gate inquired after his welfare, and rose 
to salute him; and he spoke again to his brother, saying :— 
* O Satrughna, my heart is full of apprehension: All the 
appearances which portend the death of Rajas I behold 
here: The houses of my kinsmen are not cleansed, and the 
doors are open ; I perceive no signs of enjoyment, no sacri- 
fices, and no incense; and the people seem to be bereft of 
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all cheerfulness: The temples of the gods are deserted and HISTORY OF 
their courts are unswept: The images of the gods, the 
places of sacrifice, and the shops where garlands are sold, 
are all neglected and desolate: The bankers and merchants 
appear dejected, as if in pain at the stagnation of trade: 
The birds which inhabit the temples and sacred groves 
appear to be wretched: I behold the people of the city, 
men and women, their eyes filled with tears, absorbed in 
thought, and wasted with grief.” So saying, and filled 
with anguish, Bharata entered with a downcast countenance 
the palace of the Maharaja. 

When Bharata saw that his father the Mahiraja was not Srd, Scene be- 
in the palace, he went to the apartments of his mother and ing mother. 
Kaikeyti, and kissed her feet. Kaikeyi, seeing him returned 
after his long absence, rose with glad heart, and kissed his 
head, and clasped him to her bosom, and said :—“ How Kaikey’s 
many nights have passed since you left the house of your dress to 
grandfather? Are you not wearied with the speed of your 
coming? Is your grandfather in health and prosperity, and 
is your uncle well? Tell me, O son, all the pleasures you 
have enjoyed during your visit!” Bharata replied :—‘ O Bharata’s reply. 
mother, this is the seventh night since I left the house of 
my grandfather: My grandfather and uncle are both well; 
the wealth which they gave me as presents are on the road, 
for the beasts were weary, and I came on before: But,O my 
mother, the family of Ikshwiku wears not the face of cheer- 
fulness, and I cannot find the Maharaja: Is he at the house 
of my chief mother Kausalyé?” Then Kaikeyi related to Kaikey{ explains 


him the unwelcome news, as though it had been glad that oo 


tidings. She said :—‘‘ That which is the lot of all crea- dead. 
tures has befallen your magnanimous father!” At these Bharata’s grief 
words the pious and pure Bharata instantly fell to the eee 
ground in an agony of grief; and he wept very bitterly and 

covered his face with his garment. Kaikeyi raised him up, 

saying :—‘“ O Prince, why are you prostrate? The pious, 

who like you are honoured in the assembly, should not give 

way togrief.”” Bharata, filled with sorrow, replied thus :— 


“Twas joyful when I asked leave of my grandfather to 


Part IV. 
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HIsToRY oF return to Ayodhy4, for I thought that the Mahéraja desired 
paw, to install Rama and perform a sacrifice; but suddenly 
deprived of the sight of my father, my soul is torn with 
anguish: O mother, by what disease was the Maharaja 
carried away! Happy are Réma and the others who have 
performed his funeral rites! If the great and renowned 
Mahéraja knew of my return, would he not kiss me, gently 
bowing his head? Would he not with his soft hand have 
cleansed my face from the dust? But where is Rama, my 
elder brother, who has now become my father ? ” 
Kaikeyt informs Kaikeyi, asked thus particularly, related the mournful 
eleof kama’ Story as though it had been pleasant news. She said :— 
‘Rama has undertaken a long residence in the jungle, and 
has gone with Sita to the wilderness of Dandaka, and 
Lakshmana has followed him.” Hearing these words, 
Bharata was greatly alarmed on account of his brother, and 
concerned for the glory of his family, and he replied :— 
Bharata de- ‘‘ What! Has Rima taken away the wealth of a Brahman? 
mands the os . . 
reason. Has he injured a poor man who is worthy and innocent? 
Or has he fixed his mind upon the wife of another? Where- 
fore is he exiled to the wilderness of Dandaka, like one who 
has killed a Brahman?” Then the feeble Kaikeyi, vainly 
esteeming herself as able and wise, thus addressed the mag- 
Katkevion: nanimous Bharata :—‘‘ No Brahman has been deprived of 
ingues, and | his wealth by Rama; no poor man, worthy and imnocent, 
perform the q 2@8 been injured by him; and never has he fixed his eye 
takethe Raj. upon the wife of another: But when I heard, my son, that 
‘ the Mahéraja proposed to install Réma in the Raj, I re- 
quested him to give the Raj to you, and to send Rama into 
exile; and your father, having formerly made me a promise 
to grant whatever I desired, did according to my request: 
The renowned Dasaratha has now resigned his breath, and 
royalty is to be sustained by you: For your sake have I 
done all this: O my son, this is not a time to grieve; the 
city and Raj are now yours; and when you have performed 
the funeral rites for the dead Mahéraja, you will be quickly 
installed in the Raj by Vasishtha and the Chiefs of the 
Bréhmans.” 
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When Bharata heard of the death of his father and the aistory oF 
exile of his two brethren, he was deeply afflicted, and ee 
said :— What will a Raj avail me who am mortally wounded 
with grief? Me, who am bereft of a father, and of a toiy re roaches 
brother equal to a father? You have added affliction to oe 
affliction, as if you had rubbed salt upon my wounds: You 
have placed the Mah4raja among departed souls, and the 
exiled Rama among the devotees of the forest: Are you 
come hither for the extinction of the family, hke the dark- 
ness which destroys the universe? My father, the Mahéa- 
raja, who suspected no one, has embraced burning coals, and 
met his death through you! O you, who are bent upon evil! 
through your infatuation has happiness been taken away 
from this family! Wherefore is my father destroyed? 
Wherefore is Rama exiled? The pious and excellent Rama Proclaims the 


es of Rama 
has never acted improperly towards you; viewing you as and declares his 


entitled to the highest respect, he has ever treated you as a to the aye 
son should treat a mother: In like manner my eldest 

mother, the prudent Kausalya, has ever acted towards you 

as a sister: How can I ever govern the Raj, now that I am 

deprived of Rama and Lakshmana? The Maharaja ever 

reposed all his confidence in Rama, even as the sun rests on 

Mount Meru: The eldest among the sons of a Raja is ever 

anointed to the Raj; and this is the rule amongst all Rajas, 

and particularly among those of the race of Ikshwaku: 

But I will bring back Rima from the wilderness of Dan- 

daka: I will bring from the forest the darling of the people 

of Ayodhya.” Thus speaking, the illustrious Bharata His deep afitic- 
roared aloud, like a lion in the caves of Mandara; and he 

fell upon the ground breathing like a serpent, his eyes red 

with sorrow, and his ornaments shaken from his body. 

Meanwhile, Satrughna, the younger brother of Rama, 4th, Scene be- 
had been informed of all that had occurred, and he spoke frughinsand the 
out his indignation in hot words; when suddenly there thar4. 
appeared at the eastern gate of the palace the wicked nurse Sudden sppear- 
Manthar&é, who had caused Kaikeyi to request the exile of wicked nurse, 
Rama. This deformed old woman was adorned with glitter- 
ing ornaments, and perfumed with sandal and aloes wood, 
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nistoRy or and arrayed in costly garments ; and she had small bells tied 


on with parti-coloured ribbons, and resembled an elephant 
in its trappings. ‘The porter at the gate, seeing this 
wicked and deformed slave, instantly seized her, and said to 
Satrughna :—“ This is that cruel wretch through whom 
Rama is gone to the forest, and your father has resigned his 


Satrughna falls life; do to her according to your will.” Satrughna was 


upon 
and drama her 


aikeyi, and 
threatens to 
slay her. 


Bharata ex- 
lains t 


gsher” then filled with rage, and he seized Manthar4 by the neck, 


and threw her upon the ground, and dragged her along the 
earth ; and he said to the other women in the inner apart- 
ments :—““ This contemptible wretch, the cause of the 
troubles of my father and my brethren, I will send to the 
mansions of Yama!” The aged slave, being thus threat- 
ened, set up aloud cry; and all the women of the palace 
were greatly distressed, and entreated Satrughna not to kill 
her. But the eyes of Satrughna were red with wrath, and 
he dragged her along the ground hither and thither, while 
all her trinkets and jewels were scattered on the floor. At 
length he drew her with great fury into the presence of 
Kaikeyi, and poured forth bitter reproaches; and Kaikeyi 
was filled with terror, and fled for safety to her son Bharata. 
And Bharata said to his brother Satrughna :—“ Among all 


p o him 
the gual ofkill- creatures, women are those who are not to be killed: Desist, 


ing a W 


Satrughna re- 
Man- 


leases Man 
thara. 


Kenslya'the 
Rama. 


Kausaly4 re- 
proaches Bha- 


therefore, I pray you! I would myself kill the wicked 
Kaikeyi, were it not that the pious Rama would forsake me 
as a matricide: Restrain your rage, and she will be 
destroyed by her own deeds: If the pious Rama hears that 
this deformed creature has been killed, he will never con- 
verse more with me or you.” So Satrughna listened to the 
counsel of Bharata, and restrained his anger, and released 
Mantharé ; and she went away full of alarm, and took refuge 
at the feet of her mistress Kaikeyi. 

Bharata and his brother Satrughna then went, afflicted 


er and weeping, to the apartment of the distressed Kausalyé; 


and the excellent Kausaly4, prostrate with anguish, spoke 
thus to Bharata :—‘‘The Raj now belongs to you, who are 
so desirous of the royal dignity, easily obtained by the cruel 
deed of Kaikeyi!” The guiltless Bharata was pained with 
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these reproaches, as if a tumour had been opened with a nistory oF 
knife ;1 and he fell at her feet, and bewailed himself in ee 
many ways, and thus replied to Kausalyé :—‘‘ O excellent 

one, why do you reproach me who am guiltless and even 
ignorant of this matter? Know that my affection towards Bharata do- 
Rama is great and firm: If I have ever consented to the attachment to 

Rama. 

exile of the renowned Rima, may I become the messenger 

of the wicked: May I kick my foot against a sleeping cow : 

May all the injustice of a master, who withholds the wages 

of his servant, be imputed to me: May the guilt of those, 

who are traitors to a virtuous Raja, fall upon me: May the 

guilt of that Raja, who takes the sixth part of the harvest 

without protecting his subjects, fall upon me: May the 

guilt of those, who withhold the sacrificial fees which they 

have promised to the devotees, fall upon me: May the guilt 

of those cowards, who will not face the enemy upon the 

field, fall upon me: May the guilt of those who pervert the 

Sastras, fall upon me: May the guilt of those magistrates, 

who unjustly favour one party, fall upon me: May the guilt 

of him, who gives no gifts on the pure days of Ashara, 
Kartika, and Magha, fall upon me: May I eat sweetmeats 

alone in my own house, surrounded by my children, wives, 

and servants: May I die childless, without having married 

a wife of my own caste, and without having performed a 
virtuous action: May I support my family by selling wine, 

flesh, iron, or poison: May I be taken by enemies in the 

heat of battle, and be killed when about to fly: May I 

wander about with a skull in my hand, covered with an old 

dirty cloth, and begging my subsistence like a fool: May I be 

given up to liquor, women, and gaming: May I never have 

my mind set on right things: May I always practise that 

which is wrong, and present all my gifts to improper per- 

sons: May my wealth be destroyed by robbers: May I 

incur the guilt of one who sleeps both at the rising and at 

the setting of the sun; or of one who sets fire to the pro- 

perty of another; or who commits adultery, or betrays a 


1 This is a curious simile, but tumours are not unfrequent in India, and are 
extremely painful. 
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HISTORY OF friend: May I never serve the gods, or my ancestors, or my 
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immediate parents: May I speedily fall from the heaven of 
the righteous, and lose the merit of all the good deeds I 
may have performed : May I be poor, old, and diseased, and 
have a large family to support: May I be deceitful, pro- 
fligate, impure, and the companion of those who constantly 
riot in vile pleasures: May I destroy the articles designed 
as a gift for a Bréhman : May I milk a cow which has a 
young calf.” Bharata, having thus comforted Kausaly4, fell 
down in distress; and Kausaly4é. embraced him who loved 
his elder brother, and wept aloud. 


The foregoing narrative is characterized by so 
much exaggeration in reference to Bharata’s affec- 
tion for Rdma, that it may be dismissed with little 
consideration. His dream that his father was dead, 
and the presentiment of evil which troubled him on 
his return to Ayodhy4, are all in accordance with 
Hindi ideas, but have almost grown out of date in 
more enlightened countries. His wrath against his 
mother Kaikey{f is carried beyond all bounds, and 
is altogether unnatural; especially when he de- 
claresto his brother Satrughna that he would have 
slain her, only in that case he feared Rama would 
forsake him as a matricide. Satrughna’s conduct 
towards the nurse Manthar4 may perhaps have some 
foundation in fact; but if so, his treatment of the 
old woman was savage and cowardly, and merited a 
far severer reproof than was administered by his 
brother Bharata. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FUNERAL RITES FOR THE MAHARAJA. 


THE question of the succession was thus virtually HISTORY OF 
settled by the refusal of Bharata to supplant Rama; pazr iv. 


but before any further steps could be taken for in- Necessity for 


ducing Bharata to change his mind, or for appoint- Performance by 


ing one of the other brothers to the throne, it Was Mansmaja Dasa: 


necessary that Bharata, being present on the spot, ™ 
should perform the funeral rites for the deceased 
Maharaja. The description of these ceremonies is Ancient date of 


he funeral cere- 


very interesting, as it evidently refers to an ancient monies 
period in Hindu history, when animal sacrifices were 
still largely in vogue; but the narrative requires no 
preliminary explanation, and may now be related as 
follows :— 

After this Vasishtha the sage addressed Bharata as Vasichthe re 


ests Bharata 
follows :—“ The man who cannot restrain himself under t perform the 


misfortune is without wisdom ; but that man is regarded as the Mahara. 
truly wise who attends to his dates whilst under affliction : 

It becomes you, therefore, to restrain your grief and shake 

off distress, and set yourself to perform the funeral rites of 

your father.” Bharata replied :—‘O sage, how can the Bharate’s reply. 
Raj devolve on me while Réma is living? But take me 

whither my father lies, and I with you will perform his 
obsequies.”” All the Counsellors of the deceased Mahéraja, procession to 
with Vasishtha at their head, then conducted Bharata to She saga copes 
the place where lay the body of the Mahdraja; and all the 


,Rénis of Dasaratha went in like manner to behold the 
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HISTORY OF remains of their deceased lord; and Bharata filled the air 
eae with his lamentations, whilst all the women wept aloud. 
‘The two excellent sages, Vasishtha and Javili, then said to 
Bharata :—‘‘ O wise Bharata, grieve not for the departed 
Mahfraja: He is no longer an object for grief, and too 
many tears from his friends may bring him down from that 
heaven to which he has gone : Rise, therefore, and cast aside 
your sorrow, and perform the funeral rites according to the 
Preparations ordinance.” Then Bharata directed the Counsellors of his 
might. father to bring ’all the articles that were necessary for the 
funeral ceremonies ; and he passed the whole of that night 
conversing with the Counsellors and priests of his father ; 
and the night appeared to him as though it had been 
Bharata hailed lengthened out to a hundred quarters. When 1t was morn- 
the Mebiraje, ng the eulogists and bards, whose duty it was to awaken 
but dec 
dignity. “the sleeping sovereign, began with melodious voices to 
utter the praises of Bharata ; and the kettle-drums, and the 
shrill shell, and the flute, and the loud trumpet filled the 
palace with their sounds. But Bharata was disquieted 
thereby, and forbade the exhilarating — ponte, saying :—‘ I 
am not the Raja !” 
Grand awembly Hen the sage Vasishtha, eminent in the knowledge of 
in the Council the Vedas, desired to consult with Bharata on what was 
proper to be done; and, accompanied by Bharata, he entered 
the Council hall, which was adorned with a hundred golden 
pillars, and with gems wrought in various devices, as 
Vrihaspati, accompanied by Indra, enters the assembly of 
the gods.'. Having taken their seats on a carpet orna- 
mented with jewels, and overshadowed with a splendid 
canopy, Vasishtha caused all the Counsellors to be sum- 
Acclamations in Moned, and all the chief servants of the Mahfraja. A large 
mia multitude of citizens also came together from all quarters to 
see the young Princes; and beholding Bharata, with the 
priest Vasishtha, in the assembly, they shouted for joy as if 
Vasishtha de- they had seen Dasaratha himself. The sun being now risen, 


Clares that all is 
ready for x the Vasishtha thus addressed Bharata and the Counsellors :— 


1 Vrihaspati was the priest and preceptor of the gods. Here Vasishtha is 
compared to Vrihaspati and Bharata to Indra. 
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“The principal citizens are here present with the articles HISTORY OF 
necessary for the funeral ceremonies of the Maharaja: Sola 
Arise, O Bharata, and perform the rites according to the 
ordinance: The sacrificing priests of your father, well 

versed in the Vedas and Vedangas, have brought hither 

the sacred fire, and are standing here with Javali at their 

head: The servants have already been sent on with the 
fragrant woods collected for the funeral pile, and are now 
expecting us: Jars of ghee, and oil, and wine, are all pre- 

pared; and so too are the chaplets of sweet-smelling 

flowers, the sweet ointment, the perfumes, the incense, and 

the aloes: The litter for your father is also ready, adorned 

with jewels: Place, therefore, the body of the Maharaja 

upon the litter, and speedily carry him to the place of 
burning.” 

Meanwhile the dead bedy of the Maharaja had been adornment of 
adorned according to the precepts in the Sastras, and i ai ee 
wrapped in cloth of the finest description. And Bharata 
and Satrughna, with loud lamentations, placed the body of The body placed 
the Mahéraja on the litter, and threw the garlands over it, 
and sprinkled it with incense of the best kind, and went 
forward, repeatedly exclaiming :—‘ O Mahéraja, where art 
thou gone?” The royal servants, commanded by Vasish- Procession from 
tha, took up the litter, and a great procession moved on Tiace of bari” 
towards the place of burning. First went the eulogists, a scioeube: 
bards, and musicians, chaunting in melancholy tones the pagysntm™™ 
praises of the deceased Maharaja. Next walked all the The royal 
royal widows, with their black hair falling dishevelled over 
their shoulders, filling the air with their shrieks and 
screams. ‘Then came the royal servants bearing the litter, The royal ser- 


whilst Bharata and Satrughna took hold of the litter and the hitter. = 


followed it weeping. Other royal servants carried the breaoagg 


ensigns of royalty; the white umbrella over the litter, the The tnnens of 
jewelled ch4mara to wave over the dead Maharaja, and the 
sacred fire, brightly flaming, which had been daily fed 
by Jfvali and the Bréhmans. After them came many The chariots of 
chariots filled with gold and jewels, which the servants gold and jewels, 


scattered amongst the multitude that had gathered together, 
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HISTORY OF as funeral gifts of the Mahdraja; and all the people of the 
Eales city of Ayodhy4 went out with their wives and daughters, 
Aca and followed the remains of the Maharaja. 
the city. When they came to the bank of the river Sarayu, where 
tue no man dwelt, and which was covered with green grass, they 
The funeral pile. raised the funeral pile of the Mahéraja with fragrant woods ; 
and the friends of the deceased sovereign took the body 
The bodyon the with distressed minds, and laid it upon the pile. The 
The sacrifices of Bréhmans then placed the sacrificial vessels upon the pile ; 
eee and they put fire to the sacrifice, and repeated the mantras 
in their minds, and took up the sacrificial ladles to pour 
Bacrificial ar- clarified butter thereon. Then the Brdhmans cleansed all 
the pile. the sacrificial vessels, and cast them on the pile; and also 
the ladles, and the rings of the sacrificial posts, and the 
wooden mortar and pestle, and the pieces of wood by which 
Sacrifice ofan the fire was produced, which were all perfectly pure. And 
Te they took a purified beast, which had been consecrated by 
the proper formulas, and slew it and threw it on the funeral 
Body covered pile. And they threw boiled rice on all sides of the royal 
body ; and they made a furrow round about the place where 
Sacrifice of the the pile was erected according to the ordinance ; and they 
ow and cal. offered the cow with her calf, and scattered ghee, oil, and 
flesh on all sides. 
aang After this, Bharata and his friends set fire to the pile ; 
and the fire instantly blazed up and consumed the body of 
the Mahéraja. Thus the Mahdraja, consecrated by his 
spiritual teachers, went to the blissful abodes of those who. 
Lamentations perform meritorious deeds; and the widows seeing the 
andciizens. blazing pile, renewed their shrieks and screams; and the 
thousands of citizens burst out with lamentations, together 
with the friends and sons of the Mahfraja, exclaiming :— 
“O great protector, O sovereign of the earth, why have you 
Prostration of Geparted and left us helpless here?” And Bharata walked 
peaciaia round the pile, and staggered like one who had drank 
»oison ; and bowing at the feet of his father, he tried to 
orostrate himself, but fell to the earth ; and his friends took 
101d of him tenderly, and raised him up; and when he saw 
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the fire kindling round every part of his father’s body, he History oF 
threw up his arms and lamented aloud, saying:—“O my {NDIA 
father, since you have gone to heaven, and Rima is gone to 
the forest, I have no wish to live, and I will enter the fire: 

I will not return to the empty city which is bereft of my 

father and my brother, but I will perish on the funeral pile.” 

Then the sage Vasishtha said to Bharata :— Everything in Vasishtha con- 
this world is ever attended with pain and pleasure: What is *?™""™* 
to be will come to pass, and it is not therefore becoming of you 

to grieve: The death of everything that is born, and the 
reproduction of everything that dies, must of necessity take 

place ; and itis improper for you to bemoan what cannot be 
prevented.” 

Bharata and Satrughna then wiped away their tears, and Rite of sprink- 
were directed by the Counsellors to perform the funeral thesoul of the 
libations of water for the refreshing of the soul of the macs 
deceased. Mahiraja. They proceeded with all their frends 
to the pure and sacred river Sarayu, which is frequented by 
the great sages; and there having bathed in the stream, 

Bharata poured water with the palm of his: hands in 

memory of his father, and refreshed the soul of the Mahé- 

raja in heaven. ‘Thus having performed the rite of fire and geturn to the 
the rite of water, the mourners all returned to the city of Yt 4vouby4 
Ayodhya. And the city was full of distressed persons, and 

resounded with the cries of the wretched; and its courts 

and streets were empty, and the bazaars were destitute of 

wares. Thus the afflicted Bharata, surrounded by his kins- 

folk, entered the palace of his father, which, bereft of the 

Maharaja, was overspread with gloom. 

After this, Bharata spread a mat of kusa grass and lay Ten days of 
thereon until the tenth day of his father’s death; and onthe matofkusa 
tenth day of the mourning he purified himself aedondine to 
the ordinance ; and on the twelfth day he performed the Sriddha per 
Sraddha, ‘nid. offered cakes and other articles of food to the twelfth day. 
soul of his deceased father, and gave abundance of pro- 
visions to the Brahmans. Bharata also gave to the Brah- 
mans, as funeral gifts, very many goats and multitudes 
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HISTORY oF of cows, and many male and female slaves, and much 
ad silver, and horses, and chariots. Then on the thirteenth 
Purification or G2Y: at early dawn, the mighty Bharata returned again 
ine tmrteenth to the bank of the Saraydi for the purpose of purifica- 
tion ; and seeing the place where the body of his father had 

been consumed, strewed with ashes and burnt bones, he 

broke out afresh into lamentation. The excellent and wise 

Vasishtha, the priest of Dasaratha, then said to Bharata : 

Bones thrown —‘ This, O Prince, is the thirteenth day since the death of 
sai aac as your father: Do you collect the bones which now remain, 
and throw them into the river.’ And Bharata and 

Funeral rites Satrughna did so, and thus finished the funeral rites of their 


aa oa deceased father. 
ee The foregoing description of the burning of the 


burnmg ofthe TOyal corpse furnishes a graphic picture of the 
nomoorm- funeral rites which were performed in honour of a 
Picture ofthe deceased sovereign. The procession from the palace 
o of the dead Maharaja to the desolate place of burn- 
ing is singularly suggestive. In front were the 
bards, eulogists, and musicians, filling the air with 
melancholy strains. Next followed the widows with 
dishevelled hair, shrieking and screaming. After 
them, the royal corpse was carried upon a litter sur- 
rounded by the ensigns of sovereignty, the umbrella 
and the chamara. Lastly followed the chariots, from 
which the servants of the deceased Maharaja scat- 
tered the funeral gifts, and which appear to have 
been surrounded by the whole body of citizens. 
Bacrifice of a The sacrifice of a cow and her calf, probably for 
cow and her calf ° . . ‘ . 
anancent nte. the purposes of feasting, is an ancient rite which has 
Remainthecere- Long fallen into disuse ;” but in other respects, the 
formed by the ceremonies are much the same as those which are 
performed in the present day. The funeral pile is 





2 At marriage ceremonies a cow and her calf are still always present, and 
probably in ancient times were sacrificed for the purposes of an entertainment. 
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set on fire by the son, or nearest kinsman, of the History oF 
deceased ; and after the burning is over, the mourners Pant IV. 
bathe in the river for the purposes of purification, and ———t—CS~™S 
then sprinkle water to refresh the soul of the dead 

man. The days of mourning and the performance 

of a Srdddha are still observed in the manner de- 

scribed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BHARATA’S VISIT TO RAMA. 


nistory oF Qn the thirteenth day after the burning, the 

Parr Iv. time of purification and mourning seems to have 
Thirteen daysot been accomplished ; and on the fourteenth day a 
ymourn 


tween the bura- preat Council was held at Ayodhyd, at which Bha- 


ing of the royal 
corpeeand the rate, was formally requested to accept the Raj. Bha- 


Council at 
declines ino” rata, however, again declined the throne, declaring 


Rams.” that it belonged of right to Rama, and announcing 
his intention of proceeding into the wilderness and 
installing Rama as Raja of Kosala. 

Route followed The narrative of Bharata’s journey from Ayod- 

his journey from hya to the hill of Chitra-kuita, where Rama was resid- 

Chitra-kuta ing, is exceedingly interesting and curious. Bharata 
was accompanied by his army, and apparently by 
a large caravan of people, as well as by his mothers 
and Counsellors; and he followed precisely the same 
route which had been taken by Rama himself when 
going into exile. In the first instance, a new road 
was constructed through the jungle, by which Bha- 
rata proceeded to the frontier town at Sringavera. 
On arriving at Sringavera, he had a curious interview 
with the Bhil Raja, and then crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to the hermitage of Bharadwaja at 
Pray4ga. Here the holy sage entertained Bharata, 
and all the army and people who accompanied him, 
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in a most extravagant fashion ; and the description HisToRY oF 
of this feast will demand special consideration here- Pasr IV. 
after. From Prayaga the party proceeded across 
the Jumnd river, and thence marched towards 
Chitra-kuta, where they ultimately discovered the 
residence of Rama. 

The narrative of these transactions comprises the tient events in 
eight following incidents :— Borate 8 visit 

Ist, The great Council held at Ayodhya, at which 
Bharata formally declined to accept the Raj, and 
announced his intention of going into the jungle 
and installing Rama. 

2nd, The construction of a great road through 
the jungle. 

8rd, March from Ayodliya to Sringavera. 

4th, Proceedings of Raja Guha on seeing Bha- 
rata’s army encamped at Sringavera. 

5th, Passage of the river Ganges. 

6th, March along the southern bank of the 
Ganges towards Prayaga. 

7th, Grand entertainment given by Bharadwaja 
to the army and people of Bharata. 

8th, Passage of the Jumna and journey to 
Chitra-kuta. 

The story of these circumstances, as recorded in the narrative. 
the Ramayana, is as follows :-— 


Now on the morning of the fourteenth day, when the ist, Cooma 
and Bha- 
time for mourning was over, a great Council was held in the ratar Tequestel | 
Court hall of the royal palace ; and when all the Counsel- 
lors had gathered together, they thus spoke to Bharata :— 
“Our most venerated sovereign, Mahéraja Dasaratha, hav- 
ing sent his eldest son Réma, together with Lakshmana, to 
the great forest, has now departed to the mansions of Indra: 
We therefore pray you, O illustrious Prince, to become this 
day our Raja ; for as long as you delay accepting this office, 
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HISTORY OF our Raj is without a head: O descendant of Ikshwaku, all 
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the articles for the installation are now ready; and your 
kinsmen and all orders of men look up to you: Accept 
therefore, O Bharata, the Raj which has so long pertained to 
your paternal ancestors, and cause yourself to be installed 
Raja, and become the protector of us all.” The illustrious 
Bharata, who was now purified, walked round all the jars 
designed for the installation, and thus addressed the Coun- 
cil: — O excellent men, it is improper for you to address 
me thus: In our family the Raj has ever been esteemed the 
inheritance of the eldest son, and it is right that my elder bro- 
ther Rama should become your Raja, and that I should reside 
fourteen years in the forest: Therefore prepare a large army, 
and I will fetch my elder brother Rama from the wilderness : 
Preceded by all the sacred articles requisite for the installa- 
tion, I will go to the forest and there install Rama, and he 
shall be your Raja: Let the rough roads be made smooth by 
the proper artisans; and let pioneers go forward and ex- 


Acclametions of plore the difficulties of the way.’ Then all the people were 


filled with joy, and replied to Bharata in these auspicious 
words :—‘ May the goddess of prosperity, even Lakshmi, 
ever attend you, who are thus desirous of giving the Raj to 
your elder brother.”” And big tears of joy fell from the 
eyes of Bharata; and the glad Counsellors dismissed their 
grief, and said to him:—“‘ O chief of men, your devoted serv- 
ants, the artisans, are preparing the road at your com- 
mand.” 

Now when it was fully known that Bharata was deter- 
mined to bring back his brother Rama, and install him in 
the Raj, a mighty crowd of mechanics and labourers of all 
descriptions were sent forward to prepare the way for Bha- 
rata through the great wilderness. There were men ac- 
quainted with the ways frequented by former travellers, 
accompanied by strong men who were diggers of the 
ground, wheelwrights, carpenters, pioneers, hewers of trees, 
workers of bamboos, cooks and confectioners; and the 
vast multitude moved along with great haste for this joy- 
ous purpose, resembling the sea at a spring tide. Some 
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began to form the highway, cutting through trees, brush- History oF 


wood, and rocks, with hatchets, axes, and bill-hooks ; some ae ' 
planted trees in places where there was no shade; whilst: ae 
velling. 


those skilled in the use of engineering, and the iikiag of 
machines, emptied the ponds, and turned streams, and re- 
moved every obstruction. Others levelled the difficult places, 
setting fire to the clumps of long grass, and filling up pits 
and ravines. Others constructed bridges, and cut their way Bridges. 
through large rocky masses which they reduced to powder. 

Some made canals which contained abundance of water; Cauals and 
and where there was no water they dug wells, and surrounded 

them with benches. Houses and booths were erected at Booths and 
different places for the accommodation of the army; and ais 
stately palaces for the reception of Bharata, and his kinsfolk, 

and friends. The road abounded with trees adorned with necoration of 
flowers, and was enlivened with gladsome birds, and decked dover banda 
with gay banners; and thus decorated, the way through the ae 
wilderness resembled the highway of the gods. 

Meanwhile the pious Bharata had commanded Sumantra to tea 
assemble the army in order for the purpose of bringing back Snngavera. 
Réma; andall the officersand soldiers,and all the people of the Assembling of 
Raj, rejoiced in the hope of bringing back Rima. And all Preparations for 
the women of Ayodhyé hastened their husbands in every “°™* 
household. And horses, and bullock carriages, and chariots 
were prepared as swift as thought, together with camels, and 
asses, and elephants ; and an abundance of excellent provi- 
sions was likewise provided to subsist the vast multitude in 
their journey to bring back Réma. 

Now on the eve of this auspicious journey, it came to Bharata refuses 
pass that the bards and eulogists praised Bharata in con- the Raya. 
gratulatory strains; and striking the kettle-drums with 
golden sticks they played melodiously thereon; whilst hun- 
dreds of others blew the shrill-sounding shell and the pierc- 
ing trumpet, until the air was filled with the noise. But the 
clangour of the music only excited the distress of Bharata, 
and he commanded them all to cease, saying :—‘‘I am not 


. Departure of 

the Raja! ” Bharata, accom- 
. ; . pe anied by the 
At the dawn of morning Bharata ascended his chariot, Coane 


army. 
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Kaikeyi, Su- 
mitr4, and 
Kausalyé, 


People of all 
rinks and con- 
ditions, 


Halt at Sringa- 
vera. 


ath. Proceedings 
of Raja Guha. 
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and commenced his journey to the abode of Réma. All 
the Counsellors and priests preceded him in carriages 
vying in splendour with the chariot of the sun; and he 
was attended by nine thousand elephants richly capari- 
soned, and sixty thousand chariots with archers, anda hun- 
dred thousand horsemen, and a million of footmen. Kaikeyi 
and Sumitré, together with the renowned Kausalyé, also 
accompanied Bharata in splendid vehicles, being greatly 
pleased to bring back Raima. All the people of the city 
went out in like manner with Bharata, to meet Rama. There 
were potters, jewellers, garland-sellers, weavers, and those 
who lived by practising arms; also husbandmen, tamers of 
peacocks, snake-catchers, charmers, tanners, carpenters, 
workers in gems, workers in glass, workers in ivory, per- 
fumers, goldsmiths, wool-manufacturers, boilers of water, 
bathmen, physicians, dealers in incense, distillers, fullers, 
tailors, dancing-men and dancing-women, fishermen, and 
thousands of Bréhmans of subdued minds, learned in the 
Vedas, and contented with their incomes. All were appa- 
relled in clean raiment and mounted on vehicles newly 
painted.’ This mighty multitude proceeded in chariots, and 
on horses and elephants, until they arrived at the bank of 
the Ganges, near the town of Sringavera, where dwelt the 
friend of Réma, the renowned Guha, the Raja of the Bhils. 
Bharata then said to his Counsellors :—“ Let the army halt 
at this spot, and rest for the night, and on the morrow we 
will cross this river Ganges.” So the army encamped 
near the town of Sringavera, on the uorthern bank of the 
Ganges. 

Now it so happened that Raja Guha was dwelling on the 
southern bank of the river, and seeing the army of Bharata en- 


1 That the description of the camp of Bharata is in accordance with Hinda 
ideas, may be gathered from the following description of a Muhratta camp in the 
last century, extracted from Forbes’s ‘‘ Oriental Memoirs ”—“ Ragoba’s encamp- 
ment covered a space of many square miles, the bazaar, or market-place, belonging 
to his own division and to the principal Generals, contained many thousand tents, 
where every trade and profession was carried on with as much regularity as in a 
sity. Goldsmiths, jewellers, bankers, drapers, druggists, confectioners, carpenters, 
tailors, tent-makers, corn-grinders, and farriers, found full employment; as did 
whole rows of silver, iron, and coppersmiths; but those in the greatest and most 
constayt requisition, were cooks, confectioners, and farriers.”’ 
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camped on the opposite shore, he said hastily to his kinsmen: HISTORY OF 
—‘‘This vast army appears to me like an ocean overflowing Crimes 
its bounds : I cannot guess wherefore this foolish Bharata has ——_—_——- 
; ‘ , , a His alarm lest 
come hither: I am afraid he is desirous of obtaining the com- Bharata should 
. . > ‘ f P contemplate the 
plete possession of the Raj, and is going to kill Rama, who has desth vf Rams. 
been sent into exile by his father: But Ramais both my pro- 
tector and my friend, so on his account do you, my kinsmen, Bice ininee 
remain here in arms on this side of the Ganges; and let al] Guha for 


: a : opposing Bhara- 
my servants remain here lining the bank of the river; for I t#spassageover 


will not allow Bharata to cross over until I know his inten- surwre 
tion as regards Rama: Let the strong keepers of the river, 

who feed on flesh, roots, and fruits, remain here: Let amul- 

titude of fishermen, young, stout, and armed, the crews of 

five hundred boats, be also commanded to remain here: If 
however Bharata be at peace with his brother Rima, his 

army may cross the Ganges this day.” 

When Raja Guha had thus explained his intentions to his Reja Guha 
Counsellors, he took presents of fish, honey, and flesh, and eC ank 
crossed overto the northern bank of the river to wait upon Bha- for Bharata. 
rata ; and when he approached the Prince, the charioteer Su- 
mantra, who was well acquainted with the proper forms of 
address, spoke thus to Bharata :—“ This Raja of the Bhils is 
eminent in his knowledge of the forest of Dandaka, and he is 
the friend of your elder brother Rima: Therefore, O Bharata, 
let Raja Guha be admitted to your presence, for he assuredly 
knows where Rima and Lakshmana are abiding.” So Raja inteview De, 
Guha was introduced to Bharata, and he bowed his head, and Buarata. 
said :—‘‘ This country is covered with jungle, and your com- 
ing has taken us by surprise; but still we entreat you to 
stay with all your army and attendants at the house of your 
servant: I have fruits and roots, both fresh and dry, which 
have been laid up in store by my Bhils; and I have also 
fiesh meat, and everything that is produced in the forest : 

I pray you therefore to remain here to-night with all your 
army ; and to-morrow, when you have been furnished with 
all you desire, you can cross the river and go onward.” 
Bharata replied :—“O my friend, your kindness towards me Bharata desires 


to know the 


is very great, since you desire to entertain so vast an army way to the her- 
‘ “ mitage 0 
as that which accompanies me: But tell me the way by mawija 
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HISTORY, OF Which I should proceed to the hermitage of Bharadwaja! This 
a country is very difficult to traverse, for it is full of thickets 
and deep forests ; and this side of the Ganges is marshy and 

flooded with water: Every road abounds with difficulties, 

and is infested with serpents, and filled with thorns and 

oo ont trees.” Then Raja Guha, who was well acquainted with the 
Bharata. forest, replied to Bharata with joined hands, as follows :— 
‘‘Q valiant Prince, my servants armed with bows shall 

carefully attend you, and I also will accompany you: But tell 

me, I pray you, are you going forth in anger against Rama? 

This mighty army which accompanies you, leads me to fear 

that you are an enemy to Rama.” Bharata said :—“O 

Guha, may the time never come in which I shall give dis- 

tress to Rama! There is no cause for you to be afraid of me; 

Rama is my eldest brother, and I esteem him as equal to my 

father : I go to bring back Rima to the throne of Ayodhya.” 

Rejoicesathear- (Juha replied :—‘‘ Happy are you, O Bharata! In the whole 


ing that Bharata y é 
us going tocon- world I do not know one who is equal to you, since you 


duct Rama to 
aochy= desire to relinquish a Raj which has fallen to you without 
any scheming of your own; and on this account your fame 
will spread throughout the whole universe.” 
Ment passedin = While Guha was thus conversing with Bharata, the sun 
specting Rama. heoan to decline in the heavens, and Bharata encamped his 
army, and rested that night with Satrughna. And Bharata, 
filled with solicitude for Rama, said to Guha :—“‘I wish to 
hear particularly from you where Rama was lodged, to- 
gether with his wife Sité and his brother Lakshmana : What 
words did he speak, and what food did he eat, and in what 
place did he he with Sita?’ And Guha told him the whole 
of what had occurred whilst Rama halted at Sringavera, and 
how Lakshmana kept watch for the protection of Rima and 
Sité. And when Bharata and Satrughna had heard the 
whole of the sorrowful story, they wept aloud, and their 
mothers wept with them. 
Sth, Passage of Now when it was morning, Bharata was desirous that his 
rome army should be conducted across the river Ganges to the 
Enbarkation of southern bank ; and Raja Guha presented himself to Bharata, 
fatrughna.and and said :—“ My people have brought five hundred boats, 


Seabee’ ° adorned with flags and great bells, and furnished with oars 


é 
a 
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and rowers.” And Guha brought a boat on which a cham- HISTORY OF 
ber had been erected : and the chamber resembled a temple, ae 
and was lined with white, and filled with a band of joyful - 
musicians ; and Bharata ascended that boat, together with 
Satrughna, and all the widows of Mahdaraja Dasaratha. 

Then Vasishtha the priest, and the other Brahmans, entered Vasishtha and 
the boats set apart for them; and the female attendants qe temale at- 
entered their boats, together with the baggage which had *™*"* 
been brought on carts. Meanwhile the noise of those who 

were burning the booths and huts of the encampment, and 

the uproar of those who were plunging into the river, and of 

those who were carrying the baggage to the boats, ascended 

to the very sky. The boats adorned with flying streamers, Stirring scene 
on which the servants had embarked, sailed swiftly over the" fee 
river ; some being filled with women, others with horses, and 

others with carriages, cattle, and treasure ; and when they 

had reached the opposite bank they landed the people, and 

returned for more. The elephants, also adorned with flags, swimming of 
swam across the broad stream like winged mountains. But eee eones 
the mighty army and the multitude of people could not find 

sufficient room on the boats which Raja Guha had prepared ; 

and some crossed on rafts, and others upon jars and pots, Crossing of the 
whilst some swam over the river with their hands and arms; and Jars. oe 
and thus every one that came with Bharata was conveyed 

over the river Ganges by the care of the servants of Raja 

Guha. 

Now when they all had passed over the river, Bharata eth, March 
marched his army some distance into the jungle, towards the ern bank of the 
hermitage of Bharadwaja at Praydga, and then he com- enc aah 
manded it to halt. And he laid aside his arms and orna- 
ments, and put on two silken garments, and proceeded with Vasishtha and 


3 : A harata proceed 
Vasishtha the priest, and the Bréhmans and Counsellors, in advance to 


to pay his respects to that great sage, who was the chief of Bharsdwaje 
ltishis, and the priest of the gods. And when he beheld the 
delightful hermitage of Bharadwija, and the huts made of 
leaves, he left the Counsellors, and, preceded by the priest 
Vasishtha, he went forward and entered the presence of the 
great Brahman. Then Vasishtha and Bhérata saluted Bharad- 


wja in the most respectful manner, and Bharadwaja rose leery rene 
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History oF from his seat, and commanded his disciples to bring the 
po argha ; and he then presented them both with the argha, and 
— with water to wash their feet, and refreshed them with 
Courteousex- fruits. Then Bharadwdéja inquired separately of Bharata 
aun. and Vasishtha respecting their welfare, and also about Ayod- 
hy4, and the army, the treasury, and the Counsellors of the 
Mahdraja ; but knowing that Dasaratha was dead, he made 
no inquiries concerning him. In return, Vasishtha and 
Bharata inquired respecting the health of Bharadwéja, and 
how far his body had been wasted by his austerities ; and 
also regarding his sacred fires’ and his disciples, and the 
trees, beasts, and birds by which he was surrounded. After 
Een Bhs this the renowned sage, fearful lest Bharata contemplated 
ee ha: the slaughter of Rima, questioned Bharata as to the reason 
rata. of his coming; and Bharata replied that he came “ to bring 
back Réma to the city of Ayodhy4, and to bow at his feet.” 
So Bharadwija rejoiced, and said :—‘‘ I know Rama and his 
wife Sité, and his brother Lakshmana, and they dwell on the 
famous hill of Chitra-kita: Go thither on the morrow, but 

to-day do you stay here with your army and Counsellors.” 
"th, Great en- After this, the great Bharadwaja commanded Bharata to 


Sarpy ane: bring his whole army to the hermitage, that he might feast 


army and peopl them ; and the sage then entered the house where the sacred 

fire was kept, and having sipped water and wiped his lips, 
Invokes Vis-_ 7 able tee herrea the architect of the gods, as fol- 
architect of the LOwS :—‘‘ I invoke the great artist Viswakarma to acquaint 
aoe him that I desire to entertain guests, and I pray that all 
Invokes the | things may be made ready for me II invoke the gods, with 
at their head. Indra at their head, to acquaint them in lke manner that 

I desire to entertain guests, and I pray them to supply me 
Invokesthe _ With all that is necessary ! Let all the rivers which flow to- 
haves athe wards the east come hither! Let some flow with wine and 
‘ sweet liquors, and let others bring cool waters as sweet as 
the juice of the sugar-cane! I call upon the Gandharvas, the 
divine musicians, to come hither with all their instruments 
of music! I call upon the beautiful Apsaras, the divine 
nymphs of paradise, to come hither with all their dresses and 


ornaments! Let a beautiful grove be formed resembling that 


é 
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of Kuvera, the leaves of which shall consist of jewels, and HISTORY OF 
fine apparel, and lovely damsels shall be the fruit thereof! Serie 
Let some prepare every kind of food that can be eaten, 

sucked or licked! Let garlands appear ready formed upon 

the trees; and let intoxicating liquors be produced in great 
abundance, together with flesh of various kinds!” 

Thus spoke in words of authority the mighty sage who The celestials 
had all his passions under perfect control, and who was in- maids of Bhs 
vested with divine power. All the celestials then entered i 
his presence, together with the fragrant zephyrs; and 
flowers fell in showers from heaven, and the divine kettle- 
drums were heard in the sky, filling the air in every direc- 
tion; whilst the Apsaras danced, and the Kinnaras sang, and 
the Gandharvas played sweet music. Then when the divine Wondrous — 
harmony had ceased, Bharata beheld the wondrous deeds ae 
which were wrought by Viswakarma and the gods. For 
many miles on every side the ground became level, and was 
covered with a carpet of tender grass, and enamelled with The enamelld 
sapphires and onyxes ; and init were trees loaded with every 
variety of fruits. A forest abounding with enjoyments The forest of 
came from the mansions of Indra. Many excellent rivers also =e rivers flow- 
came attended by the various productions of their banks ; acini as 
whilst other rivers came flowing with various liquors. White The wite 
houses, with four apartments to each, rose from the ground 
to receive the immense number of guests; together with 
stables for elephants and horses, and great numbers of 
palaces, and temples, and arched gateways. 

Then Bharata, the valiant son of Kaikeyi, entered a Beautaful palace 
palace which was as resplendent as a white cloud; and the Bharata, 
portals thereof were adorned with white garlands, and 
sprinkled with fragrant perfumes; and the square courts of 
that palace were covered with excellent carpets, and furnish- 
ed with beds, couches, and every kind of seats. And there Preparations for 
was an abundance of agreeable liquors of every kind, and 
sweetmeats of every variety, and provisions of all sorts, as 
well as clean dishes and new apparel. There also was the Respect nas 00 
royal throne, with the white umbrella, and chémara of white 1p Ronour to 
hair; but Bharata and the Counsellors walked round the 
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HISTORY OF throne, and bowed respectfully towards it, in honour of 
re Réma; and Bharata took the chémara and placed himself on 
one of the seats set apart for the Counsellors. Alt the 
Counsellors and priests then seated themselves according to 
their respective rank, and last of all the general of the army 
Vasishthaand took his seat with a reverential bow. Then Vasishtha and 
the B ans ; 
eat first. the Bréhmans partook of the entertainment, and when they 
Feasting of had finished, Bharata and the Counsellors sat down to the 
Counsellors. feast. And all the rivers, which ran with choice liquors, 
ae passed before Bharata at the command of the sage Bharad- 
waja ; and the beds of the rivers were so clean and pure that 
the white earth could be perceived at the bottom as well as 
at the sides. And the banks of the rivers were adorned 
with excellent houses produced by the prayers of the great 
Beautiful Bréhman. At the same instant came twenty thousand 
Buhne ‘ku. women adored with excellent ornaments, who were sent by 
vera, and Indra.  ahma ; and twenty thousand more, adorned with gold, and 
gems, and coral, who were sent by Kuvera; and twenty 
thousand more issued from the forest of Nandana, which is 
Performancesof the garden of Indra. And the Rajas of the Gandharvas, as 
and Apres resplendent as the sun, played and sang before the assembly, 
Performances of whilst the Apsaras danced with great joy. And many trees 
came hither and played on musical instruments, whilst some 
beat time and others danced ; and the clusters of fruits in 
the forest assumed the form of beautiful damsels, and cried : 
—‘‘Q you that are thirsty, drink strong wine! O you that 
are hungry, eat juicy meat!” 
Feasting of the Meanwhile the army of Bharata and the people of 
pole a Ayodhya were feasted in like manner. Hight beautiful 
Beautiful dam- damsels waited upon each man, and these damsels and the 
men caused each other to drink liquid honey. And there 
were other beautiful damsels, and many excellent musicians, 
all with garlands round their necks; and they danced, and 
played, and sang, until the warriors, horsemen, and foot- 
men, cried out :—“ We will not go forward to the wilder- 
ness of Dandaka, nor will we go back to the city of Ayodhyé, 
but we will remain and dwell here: Peace be to Bharata, 


par of and happiness attend Rima!” And the soldiers ran about 
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im crowds, and they danced, and laughed, and sang songs, HISTORY OF 
and adorned themselves with the garlands which had been Se. 
given them by the damsels ; and they were so drunken that 

the elephant-keepers could no longer discern their elephants, 

nor the grooms behold their horses. The messengers also, Servants, fol- 
and the servants, and the wives of the soldiers, and those nimals of all 
who followed the army, dressed themselves in every kind of ly satisfied. 
fine cloth, and were completely filled. The elephants, horses, 

asses, cows, goats, sheep, deer, and birds, were likewise 

all completely satisfied, and none wished for more. No General cleanli- 
one was there whose clothes were not white; noone who — 

was dirty or hungry, or whose hair was defiled with dust. 
Innumerable couches were supplied, furnished with excel- couches. 

lent coverlets and rich carpets. By the side of the soldiers wes of payasa. 
were wells filled with payasa, made of milk, rice, sugar, and 

Spices; and there were cows yielding every desire of the Exhaustless 
heart, trees dropping honey, as well as large oblong ponds t Trees dropping 
full of spirituous liquors, and bordered with swoetments and Sat aie, 
choice viands. There were thousands of dishes of various Fiesh meat. 
metals, garnished with flowers and ornaments, and filled 

with venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and pork, ac- 
companied with the proper sauces, and boiled in pots, or 

roasted on ivory spits. There were likewise thousands of Piates, vessels, 
plates, and millions of golden vessels, and of pots well sburdanoa 
cleansed, together with lakes of butter-milk three hours old ; Lakes of putter- 
and other lakes of milk, and white curds, and prepared bie curds, snd but- 
ter, with large heaps of sugar round about resembling mount- ze 

ains. There were also all the vessels and articles neces- 

sary for ablution, and great numbers of white tooth-picks Tooth-picks and 
with their ends bruised, and vessels filled with the powder 

of white sandal wood ; together with thousands of mirrors, mirrors, clean 
and clean garments in abundance, and shoes and sandals in ete 
endless quantity, and combs for the head and beard. There Betel. 

also were mountains of betel, and lakes full of liquors to Lakesfor bath- 
promote digestion, and lakes abounding with lilies of a sky- - 

blue colour, into which the descent was easy, and in which it 

was grateful to bathe. Thus passed away the night, while 


these men enjoyed themselves in the pleasant hermitage of 
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History or Bharadw4ja, liko a night spent by Indra in his garden of 
pet Nandana. At length at the command of Bharadwija, all the 
beautiful females and musicians and singers returned to the 
return 
of all things to places from whence they had come; and the flowers com- 
posing the various kinds of garlands, and those scattered 
round and trampled under-foot by men, returned to their 
former state as if the whole had been a dream. 
Bhare At early morning, Bharata went to the sage Bharadwaja; 
knowledges the and when the sage saw the Prince approaching him with 
w4j* joined hands, he came out of his hermitage and said :—‘‘ O 
Bharata, was every one gratified with this mighty entertain- 
ment?’ Bharata then bowed his head, and replied :—‘“ O 
divine one, myself with all my army, and the very animals, 
were made completely happy: Servants and all have been 
lodged in the most agreeable manner, and have lost all 
sense of fatigue and pain: We have been plentifully 
feasted, and have slept in excellent houses: But I ask of 
you one favour more : O divine sage, look with a friendly 
eye upon me, and tell me how far it is to the hermitage of 
Bharadwija My pious brother, and which is the way thither.” Bharad- 
harste tho waja said:——“ At ashort distance from here, in an unin- 
hua. habited forest, is the delightful mountain Chitra-kita: On 
its north side is the river Mandadkini, overshadowed with 
trees, covered with blossoms, and skirted with flowery 
woods: O my lord, beyond that river, at the mountain 
Chitra-kiita, your two brothers are residing in their leafy 
hut on the south road.” 
Sth, Passageot Bharata having thus accomplished his wish, bowed at 
aoe and the feet of the sage, and took his leave. And Bharata and 
bitra-kuts. all his army crossed over the river Jumné in like manner that 
Order of march. they had crossed the Ganges; and when they had reached 
the opposite bank every preparation was made for marching 
The Captains in to the hill Chitra-kita. The various Captains commanded 
their horses to be yoked, and mounted their excellent 
Theelephants. chariots adorned with gold. Male and female elephants, 
furnished with golden howdahs, and decorated with beau- 
tiful flags, stood roaring like clouds in the rainy season ; 
and the various kinds of vehicles, small and great, went 
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forward, whilst the footmen marched on foot. The ladies HISTORY OF 
of the royal house, with Kausalyé at their head, were filled Bia 
with joy ; and went forward in different vehicles, earnestly |. 

Z ; : The infantry. 
longing to see Rama. Bharata likewise ascended a beau- the tadice. 
tiful litter, as resplendent as the moon or the rising sun, and Bhérata’s litter. 
began his march with the priests and Counsellors. The 
innumerable army, accompanied by a multitude of elephants 
and horses, covered the earth like a vast cloud rising in the 
south. At the sight of that great army marching with Alarmofthe 
banners flying, the herds of wild animals and the flocks of 8 the advance 


of the army. 

birds fled away in great consternation. The bears, the wild 

boars, and the spotted antelopes, which appeared in view on 

all sides grazing among the hills and rivers, were terrified, 

and hastened into the depths of the jungle. Greatly 

pleased, the pious son of Dasaratha marched on, whilst this 

large army filled the air with their shouts, and covered the 

earth like a widely-spreading sea, or as the clouds cover the 

sky inthe rainy season. At length, having advanced a long Description of 
way, Bharata said to the sage Vasishtha :— We must be peeeerar 
now approaching the dwelling-place of Rama: Yonder hill 

must be Chitra-kuta, and this river must be the Mandakini: 

The forest appears in the distance like a blue cloud, and my 
mountain-like elephants are even now treading upon the 
pleasant table-lands of Chitra-kita: The trees are shedding 

their flowers upon the mountain, as the dark clouds pour forth 

their store of rain when the hot season is passed : Behold the 
mountain-side covered with horses, as the sea is covered with 
crocodiles: The swiftly running deer, driven away by my 

army, appear like the clouds which are driven away in 

autumn by the winds: The soldiers putting flowers on their 

heads, resemble the people of the south who cover their 

heads with blue shields: The forest, which was silent and 
dreadful to behold, is now through my coming suddenly 

filled with men like the city of Ayodhy&: The bamboos, 

shaken by the winds, send forth a pleasant noise, and shade 

the heavens from view: The beautiful peacocks run about 

on the mountain, whilst the joyful birds hop from spray to 

spray: How captivating does this country appear to me! 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


Halting of the 


and dis- 
covery of Rama's 
welling. 


Bharata pro 
ceeds, accom 
panied only by 


atrughna, Su- 
mantra, and 
Guha. 


Review of the 


rata’s visit to 
a. 


The great high- 
way. 


Probably a 
reconstruction 
of the old road. 


Poetic embel- 
lishments. 
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It is the abode of holy devotees, the manifest road to 
heaven: Let the army halt at this spot and make a search 
throughout the forest, that the two chiefs of men, Rama and 
Lakshmana, may be found.” 

Hearing the words of Bharata, the many warriors, with 
their weapons in their hands, entered the forest, and they 
beheld smoke ascending; and they returned and carried the 
news to Bharata, saying :—“‘ Fire is not seen in a place that 
is destitute of men ; and doubtless Raéma and Lakshmana 
are dwelling there.””’ Then Bharata, pleased at the news, 
said to the whole army :—“ Let the soldiers remain here 
perfectly silent: Rama and Lakshmana cannot be far from 
hence, and I will go with my brother Satrughna and the 
charioteer Sumantra and Raja Guha, and find out Réma.” 


The foregoing narrative comprises some graphic 
pictures of Hindu life well worthy of consideration. 
The account of the Council at which Bharata de- 
clined the Raj includes perhaps no details requir- 
ing special notice; but the description of the con- 
struction of the great road by which Bharata and his 
army passed through the jungle, is very curious and 
suggestive. With the exception of one or two 
trunk lines, the absence of roads was a peculiar 
feature of India until a comparatively recent period ; 
and it was generally impossible for wheeled car- 
riages to proceed, especially after the rainy season, 
without sending precursors to level the hills of sand 
and mud, and fill up the chasms and ravines. The 
road constructed by Bharata cannot be regarded as 
altogether a new one, as Rama was driven by 
Sumantra in a chariot along the entire distance when 
going into exile. Neither can it have been carried 
all the way to the frontier, as Bharata complained at 
Sringavera of the badness of the way. Moreover, 
the story of the construction of the road has appar- 
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ently received some considerable embellishments utstory or 
‘from the Hindu bard. But even if the description past tv. 
is not literally true, it indicates the difficulties to be 
overcome in constructing a road through the jungle, 

and the ancient custom of preparing the way for Ancient custom 


nga 


distinguished personages which finds full expression new road for the 
in Messianic prophecy :—‘‘ Prepare ye the way of fmsushed per- 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain.’” 

The march from Aycdlhy4 to Sringavera calls for Curious picture 


ncient hfe 


no remark ; but the proceedings of Raja Guha on a 
ja 


perceiving the army of Bharata encamped on the” 
opposite bank of the Ganges, furnishes a curious 

picture of ancient life. Fearing that Bharata was 
pursuing Rama for evil purposes, he ordered his 
fishermen and servants to line the banks of the 

river, whilst he himsclf carried over propitiatory 
presents of fish, flesh, and honey, with the view of 
learning the real object of Bharata’s expedition. 

The passage of the river is very picturesque, and Picturesque 
perfectly true to modern Hindu manners in the {pe goruns of 
north-western quarter of India. The burning of 

the booths on leaving the encampment, the uproar 

of embarkation, the boats adorned with gay stream- 

‘ers and enlivened with musicians, the sing-song of 

the rowers, the multitude crossing the river on rafts 

or empty jars, and the elephants swimming slowly 

from shore to shore, are all scenes which will be 

readily realized by those who are familiar with the 


* Isaiah xl. 8,4. Forbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs,” Vol II., p. 59. 
"VOL. I, 13 
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HISTORY OF conditions of Hindt life under similar circum- 
Paar iv. stances. 
Extraordin But the most extraordinary picture connected 
enterainment With this expedition, and perhaps the most extraor- 
miraculously 
furnished by by inary in the whole of the Ramayana, is the weird- 
like entertainment given by the sage Bharadwaja to 
pest ot 216 army and followers of Bharata. The whole 
Hindi taste. scone is one of enchantment, and consequently has 
special charms for the Hindu. All that he can desire 
or imagine, as a source of pleasure and gratification, 
are here said to have been produced in abundance at 
Marvellous the mere prayer ofa holy Brahman. Thejungle was 
and creations. not merely transformed to a level plain covered with 
soft grass, but the turf is said to have been radiant with 
precious stones ; whilst the plain was shaded by trees 
loaded with fruits, and watered by rivers running with 
the choicest liquors. White and beautiful palaces rise 
upon the enamelled plain in all the glory of oriental 
magnificence or gorgeeus pantomime. Garlands of 
flowers are hanging on the portals; sweet odours 
are issuing from the rooms; whilst the inner courts 
are furnished with everything that can please and 
gratify the senses. There are rich carpets and soft 
couches on which to repose, whilst exquisite wines, 
choice viands, and delicious sweetmeats are served 
up in abundance. There, too, are divine musicians 
to please the ear, celestial dancing-girls to gratify 
the eye, and beautiful women without number to 
enliven the guests by their potent charms. Even 
the clusters of fruits that hang from the trees take 
dronny hx the form of bewitching damsels, who press every one 
Bis Goumsclors, to eat the juicy meat and drink the strong wine. 


dousconvivisiity But such a picture of dreamy luxury is only 
gud common 


Pecos: pleasing to the confirmed voluptuary, and conge- 


Distinction be- 
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quently is confined to the palace in which Bharata History oF 
and his Counsellors are entertained. In feasting Puasrtv. 
the soldiers and camp-followers it was necessary to — 
introduce coarser elements, indicative of profuse 
hospitality and a more uproarious conviviality ; and 

in this respect it must be confessed that the bard 

has described a scene equally true to Hindu ideas 

and to a lower order of human nature. Here are 
couches, clean garments, new shoes, mirrors, combs, 

and toothpicks, for every one. Here are ponds full 

of spirituous liquors, bordered with sweetmeats ; 
thousands of dishes of meat, cither boiled in clean 

pots or roasted on ivory spits ; together with lakes 

of butter-milk and curds, and mountains of betel. 

The female element was much the same as at the 

more aristocratic banquet; but the men grew more 
intoxicated and noisy ; and to repeat the language 

of the poem, the soldiers ran about in crowds, and 

danced and laughed, and sang songs, and adorned 
themselves with the garlands which were given to 

them by the damsels, until at last they were so 
drunken that the elephant-drivers could no longer 
discern their elephants, nor the grooms behold their 

horses. 

But the most extraordinary fact connected with Strange 
these scenes, is not their truthfulness to human thedexnpton 
nature, but the anomaly that they should have been shouldbe doe 
described by a Brahmanical bard, and have found ™?™**™ 
thejr way into what the Hindus believe to be in- 
spired writ. If, however, the narrative is critically 


“ e . . 147 hat 
examined, it will be seen that a Kshatriya tradition fain partly 
overlaid by 


of a feast in which juicy meat and strong drink $ohmancal 
formed the prominent features, has been partially ees 
rerlaid by Brahmanical details, in which more stress 
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History OF is laid upon wells full of rice and milk, and lakes of 
par iv. butter, curds,milk,and butter-milk. Here the opposi- 
Oppasition be tion is manifest, for the same revellers who feasted on 
mix foodand Venison and peacocks, mutton and pork, are scarcely 
"likely to have feasted on rice, milk, and curds. 
The fest re- ‘The anomaly that flesh meat and spirituous liquors 
Treté-yug. were served up at a Brahmanical feast given by a 
holy sage, is explained away by the assertion that 
the event took place in a former age, known as the 
Treté-yuga, when such indulgences were allowable. 
In other respects the miracle is intelligible ; and 
Murculous | indeed the idea of a Brahman sage being able to 
scrbelto entertain armies through the supernatural powers 
Beaman = hich he had acquired by the force of his devotions, 
seems to have been a favourite fancy with Hindu 
bards, and finds expression in more than one myth of 

a Brahmanical origin and character. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RAMA REFUSES THE RAJ. 


Tue narrative of the interviews which took place utstory oF 
at Chitra-kiita between Bharata and Rama contains pasr iv. 
some highly interesting scenes which throw a curious Interesting _ 
light upon the inner life of the Hindu, and upon the mitornews be 
standing-point from which he contemplates the 4 24m. 
world around. The general aim of this portion of 
the poem is to exhibit the noble self-sacrifice which 
Rama firmly carried out in obedience to the ex- 
pressed commands of the deceased Maharaja. The Stress lad upon 


he self-sacrifice 


narrative opens with a poetical description of the hill of Rama m order 
Chitra-kuita, and the river Mandakinf, accompanied mands" 
by a pretty, but somewhat child-like, ee of Rama 

and Sita taking their pleasure among the flowers, 

during which Rama frequently declares that he cares 

not for the Raj so long as he can enjoy the society 

of his wife upon so pleasant a mountain. This dis- 
claimer, however, must be accepted with some re- 
servation. The Hindu bard was evidently desirous 

of furnishing an ideal picture of conjugal happiness 

and affection, and in doing so was perhaps compelled 

to represent the possession of the Raj as a minor 
consideration. But that RAéma should have literally 
preferred a jungle to a throne, a leafy hut surrounded 

with perils and deprivations, to the luxury of a 

palace and pride of sovereignty, seems never to have 
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History OF been understood by the Brahmanical bard for a mo- 
Past iv. ment. Indeed, the greatest possible stress is laid by 
-_ Valmfki upon the filial obedience of Rama in re- 
Thresinter- fusing to accept the Raj. In three distinct inter- 
Bharata and = Views between Bharata and Rama, the former ap- 
pears to exhaust every argument to induce his elder 
brother to accept the Raj; and in so doing is sup- 
ported by his mother Kaikeyf, and by the sages 
Javali and Vasishtha; but Rima never hesitates for 
a moment as to the duty which he owes to his de- 
ceased father, and at length the people and the great 
sages acknowledge the righteousness of his resolution. 
Seven loading The incidents and speeches which arise in the 
ave. —-_ course of the narrative are very significant, and well 
worthy of consideration. In the present place, how- 
ever, it will be sufficient to indicate the seven lead- 

ing events as follows :— 

Ist, Description of the hill Chitra-kuta and the 
river Mandakinf, and of the sports of Rama and Sita 
amongst the flowers. 

2nd, Approach of Bharata’s army and descrip- 
tion of Rama’s hermitage. 

ord, First interview between Rama and Bharata, 
comprising Raéma’s inferential speech upon the duties 
of Rajas. 

4th, Raéma’s offering of oblations of water and 
funeral cakes to the soul of his deceased father. 

5th, Second interview between Bharata and 
Rama on the bank of the Mandakini river, compris- 
ing Javali’s atheistical speech against the belief in a 
future state, and Raéma’s reply. 

6th, Third interview between Bharata and Réma, 
comprising Vasishtha’s appeal. 

7th, Return of Bharata to Ayodhyé, and resis 
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dence at Nandigrama, where he subsequently ruled uistory or 
the Raj under the authority of Rama’s shoes. ae Iv. 

The narrative of Rama’s refusal of the Raj may the narrative, 
be reproduced from the Ramayana as follows :— 


Now on the very day that the army of Bharata was ap- 1st, Description 
proaching the hill of Chitra-kita, the heroic Rima, who was Ghntre-kuta 
attached to the pleasant hill, and who was as desirous of Mandala, and 

f the sports of 
gratifying Sita as Indra is desirous of gratifying his spouse Raima seo 
Sachi, was showing Chitra-kita to his beloved. And Réma Sowers. 

said to Sita :—‘“ O excellent woman, neither my fall from Réma descants 
the throne of Ayodhya, nor the separation from my fricnds, of of Clutra kutse 
give me any pain so long as I behold this pleasant moun- 
tain: See this hill, O my beloved, frequented by various 
kinds of birds, adorned with peaks, abounding in metals, 
and penetrating the skics. It is covered with trees and 
flowers, and filled with spotted deer and tuneful birds, as 
well as with tigers, leopards, and bears: Behold the charm- 
ing retreats! The mountain with its cool cascades, and 
bubbling springs, and purling streams, appears hke an 
elephant spouting up inebriating liquors: Who would not 
feel delight, whilst the zephyrs, coming from the valleys 
laden with fragrance, salute and gratify the senses? O pcer- 
less one, were I to spend an age here with you and Laksh- 
mana, still’grief would never consume me: In this mountain, 
O beautiful one, radiant with fruits and flowers, and vocal 
with tuneful birds, I feel awakened to all the tender emo- 
tions of love: O Sitd, rejoice with me on Chitra-kita: The 
royal sages have declared that retiring to the forest from the 
cares of royalty, is as delightful as amrita: The stones of 
different colours, of blue, yellow, purple and white, adorn the 
mountain on every side: The medicinal herbs upon this 
prince of mountains shine in the night like the flames of a 
burnt-offering: Some portions of the mountain resemble 
palaces, others are like gardens, and others are wrapped in 
deep gloom: Chitra-ktita fixes its foundations deep in the 
earth, and exalts its head on high: Sce here and there the 
®eds of the celestial damsels, devoted to soft delights, formed 
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HISTORY OF of the leaves of the lotos and covered with various flowers: 


INDIA. 
Parr lV. 


Réma descants 
on the beauties 


of the river 
Mandakini. 


The fords. 


The holy sages 
worshipping 
he sun, 


The trees. 


The flowers. 


The red geese. 


Rama invites 
Sita to bathe. 


See here the garlands of water-lilies pressed down, which 
have been thrown at each other by these damsels: This 
mountain Chitra-kita, abounding with roots, fruits, and 
water, excels the garden of Kuvera and the abode of Indra, 
O beloved Sité, having spent the appointed time with you 
and Lakshmana, I shall have accomplished a work which 
will exalt the family of Ikshwaku.” 

Descending from the rock, the godlike son of Dasaratha 
then showed his beautiful wife the pleasant river Mandékini. 
He said :—“ Behold the river Mand&kini, with its various 
islands frequented by geese and crows, and abounding with 
flowers : See the pleasant fords where the herds of deer have 
drank, and where fora moment they have made the water 
muddy! There at stated seasons the holy sages bathe in 
the stream, wearing matted hair, clothing of bark, and the 
thong of leather rolled up like a cord, which passes over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm; and there, bound by 
their vows, they stand with uplifted hands repeating hymns 
to the sun: The trees, agitated by the winds, scatter their 
flowers and leaves on every side of the river, and cause the 
mountains to appear as though they were dancing: Behold, 
O slender-waisted, the heaps of flowers, shaken down by the 
wind, spreading abroad upon the earth or driving through 
the air! Seethe red geese sitting on the shallows and utter- 
ing their pleasing sounds! O lovely onc, the sight of 
Chitra-kuta and of Mandakint, in company with you, I esteem 
far beyond a residence in a palace: Bathe with me in the 
stream which is constantly frequented by perfect men, who 
are washed from their sins, and who are devoted to austeri- 
ties and self-denial: O charming Sité, do you bathe in the 
river Mandakini, and throw red and white water-lilies into 
it, as one companion throws flowers at another! O beloved 
spouse, esteem this mountain as Ayodhyé, this river as the 
Sarayu, and these animals as the people of the city: The 
virtuous Lakshmana, who is devoted to my commands, and 
whose heart, O Sita, is ever in union with mine, constitutes 
all my happiness: Performing the appointed duties of religic 
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three times a day, and living with you upon honey, roots, pisToRY OP 
and fruits, I feel no wish for the Raj of Kosala: Whereis {NDIA 
the man whose fatigue is not removed, and whose mind is ————— 
not exhilarated by bathing in this pleasant river, which is hs no wah for 
frequented by monkeys, elephants, and lions, and adorned Kowala, 
with such a profusion of flowers ? ”’ 

Thus Rima showed to Sita the river Mandékini flowing Rémsand Sits 
through the villages, and the beds of water-lilies, and the flew 
mountain Chitra-kiita ; after which he saw on the north side 
of the mountain a pleasant cave, which abounded with stones 
and metals, and was covered with a profusion of trees in 
flower, and afforded a delightful shade, and was frequented 
by joyful birds. Beholding this cave, and the thicket 
which concealed it from the view of every creature, Rima 
said to Sité:—“ O my beloved, if this cave is pleasing to 
your sight, sit here a little while and rest from your fatigue: 

These smooth stones by the side of this tree loaded with 
flowers are placed here for you.” Sita, devoted to her lord, 
humbly replied in tender words :—‘O my lord, it becomes 
me to regard your words: In order to show me the beauties 
of this mountain, you have this day wandered a long way, 
and must be much fatigued.” The beautiful one, filled with 
tenderness, then seated herself upon the stone; and Rama, 
conversing with her as she sat by him, said as follows :— 
“O goddess, see this climbing plant, bending with blossoms, Rama requests 


ling to 
clasping this blooming tree! Do you, my “beloved, imitate him as the 


this charming plant and cling to me with your arms.” clings 0 & tee. 
Then Sité, resembling a daughter of the gods, sitting in the 
arms of her husband, clasped her lord, rejoicing the soul of 
Rama, who was filled with unutterable affection. Now Bets paints's 
there was a red clay, washed by the mountain stream, which Sité’s forehead. 
yielded a crimson dye; and Rama rubbed his finger on the 
dye and adorned the forehead of his beloved; and Sité 
appeared like the newly-risen sun, or like the ruddy sky at 
the close of day; and the affectionate Rama, rubbing the 
flowers of Kima in his hand, completed the ornament on 
the forehead of his spouse.' Then Rama arose, and taking 





! The tika, or mark on the forehead, is very general amongst the Hindas. It 
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HIstoRY oF Sité with him, went to another place; and there a troop 
me ee of monkeys came up, and Sité in her alarm took refuge in 
——_——— the arms of her husband, and closely embraced him; and 
onkere: "Y R4ma embraced Sitd, and consoled her, and drove the mon- 
The tiké on her keys away. Then the bright ornament on the forehead of 
stamped on Siti appeared imprinted on the breast of the full-chested 
Rima; and Sité laughed to see the mark on her own 

forehead imprinted on the breast of her lord. Pre- 

sently Sité beheld a grove of asoka trees loaded with 

flowers; and desirous of an asoka flower, she said :—“ O 

my lord, let us go to that grove.” The happy Rama; 

Wanderings in devoted to the pleasure of his beloved, went with her to the 
grove. asoka grove; and they traversed the grove as the great god 
Siva traverses the wood of Himavan with his beloved 

Parvati, the daughter of the mountain. The two lovers, 

Rima and Sité the bright grass-complexioned Rama and the ruddy slender- 


orn each . ; ; 
otherwith § waisted Sité, now adorned each other with asoka flowers ; 


ete and they wreathed garlands, and made floral ornaments for 
their ears, and for the tuft of hair on the crown of their 
heads ; and their presence secmed to heighten the beauty of 
all the mountain. 

Bima and Sit6 At length the amiable Rama, having shown various 

hermitage scenes to his beloved Sita, returned at length to their leafy 
hermitage. And Lakshmana came out to meet his brother, 
who, adorned with flowers, was walking with his arm round 

Met by Laksh- 


mans whohas te neck of his tender spouse ; and Lakshmana showed them 
fora what he had done during their absence, and how he had 
killed ten pure antelopes with a clean arrow, and was drying 
their flesh in the sun. And Raéma was pleased, and said to 
ae aa Sita :—“ Let the offering be made to the gods.” Then the 
veniaors beautiful Sitd first offered a portion to the gods and Pitris, 
and gave plenty of honey [and flesh to the two brothers ; 
and Rama said to Sité:— This is juicy flesh; it is of de- 
licious taste, and has been well roasted by the fire.” When 


consists of a round painted spot, or a patch of gold, placed on the centre of the 
forehead, either as an ornament, or as a sectarial distinction, or as a mark of high 
rank. Amongst the R&jput Princes, the conferring thc tika upon a subordinate 
or feudatory Chief is the privilege and indication of supremacy.—See Wilse’s 
Glossary. 
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Sité had satisfied the two heroes she took her own meal; nistoRy oF 
and then at the desire of Rama she guarded the remainder Chg 
of the flesh, which had been cut into pieces and laid out to 
dry, from being devoured by the crows.]? 
At this moment, the noise and dust of Bharata’s 2nd, Approach 
of Bhérata’s 
army approaching the leafy hut arose even to the sky. army, aiid de: 
The wild elephants of the forest left their afflicted com- Sane Ee vernit 
panions and fled on all sides, being affrighted at the 
great uproar. Rama heard the noise and beheld the wild Terror of the 
beasts of the 
elephants of the forest running away; and he said to jungle. 
Lakshmana :—‘ O excellent son of Sumitra, do you not hear 
this warlike sound, as deep and terrible as thunder? The 
herds of elephants, and the buffaloes and startled deer, 
are hastily running off in every direction ; are they affrighted 
by lions, or is some Raja come hither to hunt? Then Lakshmana 
Lakshmana hastily mounted a tree, and looked around, and and weve the 
saw coming from the northern quarter a large army com- ae 
posed of elephants, chariots, horsemen, and well-armed in- 
fantry ; and he said to Rama :—“ O chief of men, this must 
be the army of Bharata, the son of Kaikeyi: Being desir- 
ous of enjoying the Raj without a rival, he is coming to 
destroy us both: I see his flag upon the chariot, the self- 
same chariot in which we left Ayodhya: We must certainly Advises the 
. ‘ haere slaughter of 
kill him, and then you may govern the Raj in peace.” Bharata. 
Rama replied :—‘‘ What evil has Bharata ever done to you, reproved by 
or what fear have you of Bharata, that you desire to kill *"™* 
him? I have engaged to fulfil my father’s promise, and 
what should I do with the Raj? Perchance Bharata has 
been drawn hither by affection only ; or he has come hither 
to surrender the Raj to me; and it is improper for you to 
speak so harshly of him.”? Thus addressed by his pious 
brother, Lakshmana was abashed, and said :—‘* Perchance, Qonjectures 
our father the Mahéraja has come to see you.” Rama, see- ‘ai the Nay 
ing that Lakshmana was ashamed, replied :—“ Dasaratha "* 
may have come to see us, and to take us home again: I see 


The passage in brackets has been omitted in the North-West recension. Its 
genuineness, however, is undoubted. 
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History oF the great and aged elephant marching before the pel , but 
eee I cannot see the white umbrella of my divine father.” 

Meanwhile, the army commanded by Bharata had pre- 

proche roaches the pared their lodgings on every side; and Bharata entered 
the forest on foot, and seeing the smoke arising from the 

hermitage of Rama, he rejoiced like one who has passed a 

Desriptionof Gangerous stream. Presently he descried a large and 
the hermitage. Hleasant hut, sacred to some devotee, made of branches of 
trees, and covered with wide-spreading leaves, as an altar 

The golden bow. is covered with kusa grass. It was adorned with a large 
bow, covered with gold, resembling the bow of Indra; and 

The quiver. with a large quiver of arrows, as bright as the rays of the 
sun, and as keen as the faces of the serpents in the river 
Bhagavati. This hermitage, which filled an enemy with 

dread as deer are frightened at a lion’s den, was likewise 

Thetwoscam- adorned with two scimitars wrapped in cloth of gold; and 


aa with two shields which were studded with gold, and the 
e two shields. 

guards for the arm and the fingers were also covered with 
The altar. gold. In that hermitage Bharata also saw a large pure altar 


sloping towards the north-west, and on it was a blazing 
Réma attired fire ; and after a little time he beheld his elder brother Réma 
sated near the sitting in the hut of leaves on a seat of antelope’s skin, 


altar on kusa 
Sree dressed in the garb of a devotee, with a weight of matted 
hair on his head. And Rama was seated near the altar, 
within a sacrificial enclosure strewed with kusa grass, and 
he was attended by Sité and Lakshmana; and he was as re- 
splendent as the fire, and his shoulders resembled those of a 
lion, and his eyes were like the water-lily; Réma, the 
nourisher of the sea-girt earth, the valiant one of mighty 
arm, the righteous one resembling the eternal Brahma ! 
srd, First inter- © When Bharata thus beheld Rama, he wept bitterly, and 
Bema aud pba: said :— This is my elder brother, who in former times was 
Tamentaions ever attended by his faithful subjects, but who is now the 
fchaiding associate of beasts: This magnanimous one, who formerly 
ee had thousands of suits of apparel, now wears two vestments 
of bark: This Rama, whose head was so delicate that he felt 
pain even when adorned with flowers, now endures the 


weight of matted hair: He whose meritorious deeds were 
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increased by costly sacrifices, has now embraced a course of HISTORY OF 
bodily austerities: The body of that excellent one, which pAO* - 
was formerly perfumed with costly sandal wood, is now 

covered with the dust of the forest: Rama, worthy of all 
happiness, has undergone all this distress because of me.” 

Meanwhile Rama recalled to mind his brother Bharata, ops hha a 
and embraced him, and clasped him to his bosom, and 8nd embraces 
said :—‘‘ O beloved brother, where is your father Dasaratha 
that you are come to this forest ? What, my dear brother, 
is the cause of your coming? Is the Maharaja alive, or has 
he departed from the world.* O Bharata, do you regard the Delivers 6 
words of our preceptor Sudhana, who is alike skilled in the duties of Rujas. 
science of arms and eminent in the law?* Have you ap- Selection of 
pointed those men to be your Counsellors, who are like 
yourself heroic, learned, masters of their senses, noble, and 
capable of understanding a nod? Counsel which is kept 
secret by the Counsellors is the source of the good fortune 
of Rajas: Have you overcome sleep? Do you awake at Avoidance of 
proper times? Do you at the close of night think upon the 
way to become prosperous? Do you consult with yourself 
when alone, and do you also take counsel of many? Does Decisions. 
your decision, when determined upon, spread abroad 
throughout the Raj? When, O Bharata, you have de- Procrastination. 
termined upon any affair, small in its origin but great in its 
consequences, do you speedily begin it? Do you not put it 
off to a future day? Are other Rajas acquainted with your 
Opinions as to what is most proper to be undertaken? Are 
they acquainted with the works which you are about 
to undertake? Are the secret plans concerted in the Secresy. 
Councils of other Rajas, known to you and your Counsellors ? 

Do you prefer one learned man to a thousand of the illiterate Value of learned 
multitude? In difficult situationsa learned man may prove 
of infinite advantage to a Raja; but if a Raja retain about 


8 The remainder of Rama’s speech is apparently an interpolation, inserted for 
the purpose of enforcing the duties of Rayas. That Rama should have delivered 
such an oration at his first interview with Bharata in the jungle is scarcely in 
accordance with human nature. 

4 Rama here speaks of his preceptor Sudhana. Now his real preceptor was 
Vasishtha, and Sudhana seems to have been a Buddhist.—See Prot, H. H. Wil- 
son’s Works, Vol. II. p. 24. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Past IV. 


TIncorruptible 
Counsellors. 


Respect of the 
people. 


Selection of a 
Mauinister. 


Selection of a 
General. 


Public rewards, 


Regular pay to 
the army. 


Selection of an 
Ambassador. 


Self-indulgent 
Brahmaus. 


Ignorant and 
presuming 
rabmans, 
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him thousands and tens of thousands of ignorant people, he 
derives no assistance from them: Do you employ excellent 
servants in great affairs, lower ones in common business, and 
mean ones in a mean capacity? Do you appoint Counsel- 
lors to great employments who will not open out their hands 
to receive bribes, and who were engaged in the service of 
your father and grandfather? O son of Kaikeyi, do the 
people, oppressed by severe penalties, despise you? Do 
your own Counsellors disregard you in your Raj? Do the 
priests contemn you as one who has fallen into sin, or as a 
virtuous woman contemns one who is drawn after a harlot ? 
He who does not destroy a Minister, who is deep, artful, 
and ambitious, and who delights in accusing other Ministers, 
is himself destroyed: Have you appointed one who is 
heroic, patient, determined, pure, noble, able, and devoted 
to your person, to be your General? Have you honoured 
with proper rewards those persons who are valiant and dis- 
tinguished, eminent in war, and of tried abilities? Do you 
issue the pay and food of your troops in proper manner, and 
immediately they have become due? When the distribu- 
tion of pay and provisions is protracted beyond the proper 
time, scrvants become cnraged against their masters, and 
great undertakings are often frustrated: Are all those who 
are of good family and the chief among the people, well 
affected towards you? Would they unite in sacrificing 
their lives for you? O Bharata, is your Ambassador learn- 
ed and active, able to reply on the spot to any question P 
Is he a man of judgment, and one who will repeat a mess- 
age in the terms in which it was delivered to him? Do 
you know the officers of Government to be on your side 
when you send them to a foreign country, and when they 
are unacquainted with each others’ commission? Do you 
think lightly of foes who are weak and driven away, and 
who are yet always returning? Do you disregard those 
Brélimans who are given up to the pleasures of the senses, 
and who are so much engrossed in the pleasures of the world 
that they have no time to look after things divine? Doyou 
disregard those who are eminent in useless knowledge, babes 
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esteeming themselves learned, who whilst they have all the HISTORY OF 
chief treatises on the duties of men before them, are stupidly ee 
ignorant ; who having gained a smattering of logic, proclaim 
themselves to be wise without learning? Do you protect Protection of 
the fair and extensive city of Ayodhya, justly termed in- als 
vincible ; which was inhabited in former times by our heroic 
predecessor, whose name is truth; and which is defended by 

strong gates, and filled with horses, and with thousands of 
excellent Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, all cheerful, 

intent upon their proper calling, and superior to their appe- 

tites ; which city is also adorned with temples of various 

forms, and inhabited by men skilled in the Vedas? O Bha- protection of 
rata, are the country districts duly protected ? Are the hus- aacerice 
bandmen and herdsmen duly esteemed by you? Are their 
circumstances easy? Are they protected by officers of 

justice duly appointed by you? Are all the houscholders 

duly protected ? Do you behave with courtesy to all women ? 

Do you disregard the counsel of women and refrain from Female councel. 
communicating your secrets to them? Is the forest well ena 
kept where the royal elephants are maintained ? Have you a and horses 
stock of new milch cows? Are you well furnished with 

female elephants and horses? Do you rise at the early dawn, 

and constantly show yourself adorned to the people? Are 

all the workmen in your presence without fear, and do they 

attend to their business when you are absent? Are your Forts. 
Forts well stored with riches, grain, arms, water, and 
machines ; and are they well furnished with artificers and 
bowmen? Is your expenditure smaller than your income ? Finances. 
Are your treasures spent among persons unfit to receive 

them? Do you expend your wealth among the Brahmans, 

and needy strangers, and the soldiers, or do you squander 

it amongst yourfriends? Ifa Chicftain be apprehended is Corruptad. 
he set at liberty bya bribe? Ina cause between a rich man Juste. 

and a poor one are the learned judges above the desire of 

gain? O Bharata, the tears which fall from those who are un- 

justly condemned will destroy the children and the cattle of 

him who governs with partiality ? Do you seek te gain the 
affections of young and old, and try to increase your Raj, and 
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stat acquire land and wealth by every lawful means? Do you 
Part iv, bow to your spiritual guide, to the aged, to devotees, to the 
gods, to strangers, to sacred groves, and to all Brahmans 
who are perfected by education? Do you sacrifice wealth 
to virtue, or virtue to wealth, or both to favouritism, avarice, 
and sensuality? O Bharata, do you divide your time with 
due regard to recreation, public business, and moral duties ? 
Do the Bréhmans, as well as the citizens and people of the 
country, express their wishes for your good? Do youabhor 
atheism, deceit, and anger, and guard against any neglect of 
your own affairs? Do you perform all the duties of Rajas? 
A Raja who governs with justice a Raj which is surrounded 
with difficulties, will gain heaven when he leaves this 
world.” 
Rama demands © When Rama had thus addressed Bharata, he began also 
fee LO say I wish to hear on what account you have come 
into this country in the habit of a devotee: Tell me, I pray 
you, why you have abandoned the newly-acquired Raj, and 
entered the forest with the antelope’s skin and matted 
Bharatain- = hair?” Bharata replied with jomed hands :—“ O excellent 
the death of | one, my valiant father, having sent you into exile at the 
instance of my mother Kaikeyi, has departed to heaven 
overwhelmed with grief: O chief of men, I pray you to 
accept the Raj, but first arise and perform the rites of water 
for thy father: Satrughna and myself have already offered 
water: O Réma, you were indeed the beloved of your 
father ; through grief on your account, and the desire of 
seeing you, he has departed to the mansions of Indra.” 
Hams’ aiflic At this afflicting account of his father’s death, as dread- 
ion at the news. 
ful as the thunderbolt cast by Indra at the Danavas, Rama 
sank upon the ground like a tree which has been felled by the 
axe. Sité and his brothers sprinkled him with water, and 
when he was somewhat revived, he said to Bharata :— 
His lamenta- =“ What shall I do in Ayodhyé now that my father has gone 
to heaven? Who shall nourish Ayodhy4, now that she is 
bereft of the best of Rajas? Happy are you, O Bharata 
and Satrughna, by whom his funeral ceremonies have been 
performed! When my forest residence is over, from whom 


Piety. 


¢ 
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shall I hear the words with which my father was accus- HISTORY OF 
tomed to cheer me?” {Rima then turned to Sita, and ne 
said :—‘ OQ Sité, your father-in-law is dead! O Laksh- 
mana, you are fatherless! Bharata has related the afflict- 
ing story of the departure of the Mahiraja to heaven!” 
And whilst Rima was thus speaking, the tears fell in 
abundance from all eyes. 

At length the younger brethren said to Rima :—“ Let 4th, Rama's 


offering of obla- 


the funeral libations of your father, the Maharaja, be now tions of water 
and funeral 


performed!” Then Rima, accompanicd by his brethren, cabes to the | 
walked down into the beautiful rivcr Manddkinf, and ceased father. 
descended into that sacred stream which is free from mud, 

and sprinkled water on account of the Mahiraja, saying :— 

“ Q Dasaratha, may this be thine!” Rama then filled his 

two joined palms with water, and turning his face to the 

south quarter, sacred to Yama, he said :—‘ O Raja of Rajas, 

may this pure imperishable water given to you by me always 

quench your thirst in the region of spirits!” Afterwards, 

the renowned Rama came out of the sacred waters of the 

river, and performed the customary offering togcther with 

his brethren. Having madea cake of the pulp of the fig- the funeral 
tree, and of such other materials as could be procured in fhe pulp of the 
the forest, he spread it upon the sacred kusa grass, and “°° 
said :-—‘* O Maharaja, eat with pleasure the viands which 

we eat ourselves; for that which is the nourishment of man 

is hkewise the nourishment of his deity.” Rama then left 

the bank of the river, and returned to the door of his hut, 

taking hold of Bharata and Lakshmana with both his 

hands. 

Meanwhile the army of Bharata heard the lamentations Approach of the 
of the brethren and of Si{té re-echocd from the mountains Ruma. 
hke the sound of roaring lions; and the soldiers were greatly 
alarmed, and said :—‘ Bharata has mct with Rama, and the 
brethren are bewailing their departed father.’”? Then leav- 
ing the animals and baggage, they set their faccs towards 
the sound, and hastened towards the place, being all with 
one mind anxious to behold Raima. The noise of their 
chariot-wheels was like the rolling of thunder; and the 
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HISTORY or beasts and the birds were terrified with fear and fled away. 
INDIA. 


Part IV. 


RAma’s con- 
descension. 


Grief of the 
other Ranis. 


Kindness of the 


Ranis towards 


Rama, Laksh- 
mana, and Sita. 


Rama 
the feet 6 
Vasishtha. 


d 
dth, rial 


pach Pie eaceaplen 


and Réma 


the bank of the 


embraces dence in the jungle. 


At length those soldiers beheld Réma sitting on the sacrificial 
ground ; and they all execrated Kaikeyf and Manthar4, and 
burst into tears. Réma, viewing them all deeply afflicted, 
embraced them like a parent; and treated all his ancient 
friends with the respect due to each. Meanwhile, the priest 
Vasishtha, being eager to behold Rama, proceeded with the 
widows of Dasaratha to the place where the heroes were. 
Presently the Rani Kausaly4 saw upon the ground the 
funeral cake laid in order which Rama had prepared for his 
father Dasaratha, together with the kusa grass laid with their 
points towards the south; and Kausalyé said :—‘‘ Behold 
this coarse cake which the magnanimous Rama has prepared 
according to the ordinance! How should the great Dasar- 
atha, who on earth was equal to Indra, relish such an offer- 
ing as the pulp of the fig-tree? There does not appear to 
me to be a greater wretchedness than that the mighty 
Rama should offer a cake made of the pulp of the fig- 
tree to the spirit of his deceased father! Verily it is a true 
saying :—‘ The food which is eaten by a man is the food 
also of his god.’”’ All the widows of the deceased Mahi- 
raja then went forward and beheld Rama, who was like a god 
who had fallen from heaven: and when they saw him they 
wept aloud overpowered with grief. The heroic Rama then 
arose and fell down at the lotus-like feet of his mothers ; 
and the Raénis with their fair and soft hands, pleasing to the 
touch, wiped the dust from his back. Then Lakshmana, 
also beholding his afflicted mothers, bowed slowly to their 
feet with great affection; and all the Ranis manifested the 
same respect towards him as they had previously shown to 
Rama. Sita also, filled with grief, bowed down to the feet 
of her mothers-in-law, and stood before them; and the 
afflicted Ranis embraced her, who was emaciated by her resi- 
Meanwhile Rima embraced the feet 
of the priest Vasishtha, even as Indra embraces the feet of 
Vrihaspati. 

Now when the night had passed away and the morning 
had dawned, and the brethren and their friends had per- 
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formed their religious devotions on the bank of the river HISTORY OF 
Mandékini, they all sat down in a profound silence, no one vee oa 
uttering a word. At length Bharata addressed Rama in the 
presence of all assembled, and said :—‘‘ My mother Kaikeyi Bharata offers 
having given the Raj to me, is now satisfied: This Raj, Ramen” 
which is like a bridge broken down by a violent stream in 
the rainy season, I now give to you: O Rama, wipe off the 
guilt of my mother’s anger, and deliver your father from 
sin: I entreat you with my head bowed: Show that pity to 
me which the great Supreme shows to all his creatures: But 
if you turn your back upon me, and persist in going hence 
to the forest, lo, I will go with you! ” : 

Rama then replied to Bharata, in the presence of all his Rama refuses 


friends and kinsmen, as follows :—‘‘O Bharata, our father the arrange 


Dasaratha, at the request of your mother Kaikeyi, has ap- his tether. 
pointed that I should go into exile and that you should 
possess the Raj: O Bharata, release the Mahdraja from his 
obligations! Save your father and rejoice your mother: Go 
with Satrughna to Ayodhy4 and console the people ; whilst 
I with Sité and Lakshmana enter the forest without delay : 
Be you, O Bharata, the Raja of men; I will be the Raja of 
the wild beasts: Go you this day to the chief of cities, and 
I will enter the thickets of Dandaka: The royal umbrella 
shall shade your head from the sun, while mine shall be 
shaded by the trees of the wood: Satrughna of unequalled 
understanding will be your attendant; and Lakshmana, re- 
nowned for fidelity and friendship, shall be mine. 

At this time the sage Javali, the renowned logician of Atheistical 
the deceased Maharaja, ‘and a pious Brahman ofthe highest the logiaan. 
rank, came forward, and expressed the following vicious sen- 
timents to Réma :—“ O chief of men, may prosperity attend 
you: Let not the understanding of a pious devotee such as 
you are, be rendered as useless and contemptible as that 
of common people! Having obeyed the commands of your « Whilst your 
father, you have already fulfilled all that was incumbent upon you obeyed his 
you: It ill becomes you now to prefer a life of sluggishness now that he is 
and stupidity, merely through attachment to virtue and no longer bind~ 
austerities, and contempt for the possession of a Raj: Attend, | 
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HISTORY OF my lord, to my words! Bharata, to whom the Raj was given 
eae by your father, himself entreats you to take possession of 
it: Kaikeyf, on whose account this injury was done to 

you by your father, herself gives the Raj to you: Accept, 

therefore, the Raj in the presence of your subjects, and 

render your own people happy: It is not might for you 

to cherish any longer this false idea of obedience to the 

dead, which is disapproved by the wise, and is the mere 

“The relation: offspring of your own imagination: It is not becoming 
tother children that your father, who has departed to heaven, should be kept 


is only tempor- 
ary, like that of in continual expectation of your performing the duties of a 


the inn to the 
prssing travel- son: His soul His Icft this body and now resides in another ; 
how then can he who inhabits another body have any claim 
upon you? A man is born alone and perishes alone; his 
parents resemble an inn, at which he resides for a time and 
then departs; and silly is he who fixes his heart upon a 
temporary abode: Asa traveller sleeps for one night under 
a mango tree and next morning takes his departure ; so tho 
parents, and the possessions, and the wealth of a man are as 
a mere temporary residence: Why then, O Rama, forsake a 
road which is smooth, free from dust, and secure from all 
danger, for an evil road abounding with thorns? Cause 
yourself to be installed in the rich city of Ayodhyé: The 
city, like a wife whose husband is absent, is anxiously ex- 
pecting your return ; and it is for you to taste the choice 
“Take your. delights of the Raj: Take your pleasure then, O hero, as 


pleasure im this 


mortal life of | Indra takes pleasure in his celestial abode: Dasaratha is 
ricci tants nothing to you, nor are you anything to him, he is one 


respecting the : 
life hereafter of Person and you are another; follow therefore the advice of 


li as your friends: A father is the production of an animal, man 
is produced by his father and mother: Our mortal life in this 
world is the whole of our being, and by your refusal of the 
Raj you are destroying yourself in vain: I grieve not for 

‘ those who aspire to wealth and happiness in this world, but 
toes cto” I griove for those who despise these solid blesings whilst 

sais living, and waste their time for the sake of happiness in a 

te her a Viton future life which has no existence ; for after a life of trouble 


oe and distress they only sink at death into utter annihilation : 
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Men, it is true, offer funeral cakes in honour of their de- HISTORY OF 


parted ancestors, but this is merely a spoiling of food: Say, Pars 
what will a dead man eat ? Can whatis eaten by one go into =o 
* Men, it is 


the body of another? Howcan the soul of a father eat the true, offer cakes 
. ° oO the 
funeral cakes which are offered by a son? It will not stand ancestors, but 


to reason, and is merely the work of fancy: If the soul is ancestors eat 
them? If the 


immortal, the moment it leaves one body it goes to animate soul1s immortal 
) it must have 


: : of a ' . Passed into a 
another: How then can it eat the cake when it inhabits an De Ge nick 


other form, and when that cake is in commemoration of the cannot eat the 


old form? Ifyou say that the cakes being eaten by the cows is “If, indeed, the 
eating of the 


tantamount to their being eaten by the soul of the father, cake by the 
cows satisfies 


then a cake offered to the memory of a friend who is still the hunger of a 
dead father, it 


living but in a remote country, and afterwards given to a ple ey 

; ; , 1 hunger of a dis- 
cow, and eaten by it, will thereon satisfy the hunger of that hunger of 2 
distant friend : Books have been written by learned men for 
the sake of inducing others to make offerings and presents, 
and their doctrine is: ‘ Perform sacrifices and make offer- 
ings, and consecrate yourselves, and undertake religious 
austerities, and bestow gifts:’ But a future state has no “Our existence 

. ° gis Ge ; m this mortal 

existence save in this world, and it is the present state which hie 1s our chef 


good, but we 


is the chief good: O Raima, bewise! That which is mani- have no proof 
of the future, 


fest to the senses is the grand object of pursuit, because of and it ee 
such things we have direct proof; and those which are not ™ 

present to the senses may be thrown behind your back ; be- 

cause the only proof we have of their existence is indirect 

and inferential: Adopting the sound judgment of the wise, 

and regarding that which is sought by all, do you accept the 

Raj: Rajas and heroes of great tenown have left their be- 

loved children and wives, and sunk under the stern hand of 

death ; but we have no assurance, O Rama, whether they «ce those who 
have become Gandharvas, or Yakshas; we know not what wo nready dead 
they are nor whither they are gone: Their names and line- aca 

age are rehearsed, and wherever any one would fain have 

them, there he conceives them to be: The whole universe “The whole 


«  ° . ‘ ? - 2 universe 18 in 
is involved in uncertainty: Men eminent for virtue fail to disorder, for the 
obtain happiness: The virtuous suffer great afflictions, happy whilst 
while the wicked appear to be happy indeed: Everything °ften miserable 


that exists will pass away, and the whole world is in a state 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


“Therefore 


the 
Wrathful repl 
of eAmase : 
**T will not 


so 
dead fhiher, 
whom I obey 
‘when living. 


* Your words 
are as deleteri- 
ous a8 wine. 
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vicious cen- 
sured ? 
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of disorder: Therefore, O Réma, do not despise the good 
fortune which has approached so near to you, but take pos- 
session of this great Raj, which has no equal in all the 
world.” 

Rama, slow to anger, was filled with wrath at these athe- 
istical arguments of the subtle Jévaéli; and thus he answered 
the skilful Brahman :—“ Trained up to filial obedience, I will 
no more depart from my father’s commands than a well-disci- 
plined horse leaves the road, or an obedient wife forsakes her 
lord: If, after obeying the words of my father while he was 
living, I were to act otherwise now that heis dead, should I 
not be deemed devoid of all principle? But I can no more 
be moved by your vain words than a mountain can be 
moved by the wind: Your words resemble a pot of wine, 
which is pleasant and delicious to the taste, but most 
injurious in its effects: You have even pleaded that there is 
no such thing as future happiness ; that all the happiness we 
can enjoy we enjoy in this mortal life: If that be the case, 
why should men censure the vicious and the debauched, for 
they are only carried away by their love of pleasure, that 
most contemptible of all the affections: Why do the sages 
then live upon roots and fruits, instead of enjoying flesh and 


“If you demand wine? If you admit of no inferential or indirect proof, a 


irect proof, 
woman is a 
widow in her 
husband’s 
absence, and 
astronomy 
teaches nothing. 
** But Indra 
obta:med = 
sovereignty 
his wactitines. 
and sages have 
been glorified 
through their 
austerities, 


é 


woman ought, according to your notions, to be a widow the 
moment her husband is out of her sight: Astronomy and 
other sciences would fall to the ground, for most of their laws 
are based upon inference: Did not Indra, the sovereign of 
the gods, obtain his celdstial Raj by the performance of a 
hundred sacrifices? How can this proof be evaded by you? 
Kusika, the son of Atri, is another proof; he and other great 
sages have obtaied an eminent degree of glory by the per- 
formance of sacrifices and practice of religious austerities, 
which, according to what you say, are useless pursuits: But 


hati obey wy be it even as you say, I will still adhere to the commands of 


my father, as a great sage inflexibly adheres to his vows: 
Let Bharata govern the Raj which has been given to him! 
I desire not the Raj which has been prohibited to me by the 
Maharaja.” 
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Whilst the sons of Dasaratha were thus conversing, sur- HISTORY OF 
rounded by their friends, the day was spent and the night {NPM 
ART IV, 
also passed away ; and when the brethren had separately per- 
formed their morning devotions, Bharata went again to Rama, Sh, Third ine 
and entreated him to accept the Raj. Then Rama, still bear- Bosra‘ and 
ing in mind the words of Javali, thus spoke :—“‘ Javali ap- Réms renews 


plauds as right both the noble and the ignoble, the real hero “ Javali con- 


. founds rightand 
and the pretended one, the pure and the impure: Accord- wrong, and if k 


ing to him the bad man is equal to the good one, the evil should be ea 

disposition with the good disposition: If I, deceived by seen 

false reasoning, were thus to confound good and evil, I should Hs would a 

abandon that which is good, and sink into a state of lawless ™™"* 

confusion: Who would then look with approval upon me, 

and how should I obtain heaven? Moreover, the whole 

nation would then have no other rule but their own passions ; 

since the principles of a Raja, whatever they may be, become 

the principles of his subjects: Truthfulness and benevolence «truthfulness 
. . . and benevolence 

are the eternal duties of a Raja; by these virtues an example are the eternal 

is set to the whole Raj, and the nation is established in Reja 

truthfulness: The gods and sages esteem truth as in- 

vincible ; and the man who always speaks the truth in this 


world obtains an imperishable reward: I recollect with | Tresret that 


my father 
pain, O Jévali, the act of my father which accepted you, a Should have 


man of grovelling mind, who art governed by these infidel #dinistauden 


ideas; an atheist who has fallen from the path of rectitude ! 
As a thief is, so is a Buddhist ; after them are the Hastikas 
or atheists. He who is seeking the good of his subjects, «No virtuous 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ Raja will stand 
will not, if he be a man of understanding, stand in the in the presence 
: 4 . __ Of an atheist.” 
presence of an atheist: The Brahmans, constantly setting 
before them this life and the next, offer peace offerings and 
burnt offerings: Those sages also are revered by men, who 
are zealous in the cause of virtue, the companions of the 
good, full of sacred energy, pre-eminent in charity and every 
good quality, never doing evil towards others, and purified 
from all moral defilement.” 
The frank and magnanimous Réma, having thus spoken Jévilt, con- 
words full of conviction, the Bréhman Javd4li thus addressed Bane ere 


to him a speech fraught with propriety and religion :—“ I atteistical 
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HISTORY OF by no means speak the sentiments of an atheist, for I am no 
ee atheist: Now that the fitting opportunity offers I will lay 
aside my atheistical disguise: As atheistical sentiments 
were introduced by me, O Rima, for the sake of turning you 
from your purpose, so sentiments of piety and religion are 
now uttered to conciliate your favour.” 
asisbite oo Vasishtha then said to Rama :—“ Javéli is deeply versed 
eect 24ma in the customs of the world; he has thus spoken, O Rama, 
through his desire of turning you back to Ayodhya: Youare 
known to be the son and heir of Maharaja Dasaratha ; accept 
therefore your own Raj, O Sovereign of the world, and look 
upon us with compassion: Amongst all the race of Ikshwaku, 
the eldest son is constantly Raja: A younger son cannot 
be anointed Raja whilst the elder son lives ; the eldest must 
be Raja: Itis not proper for you to violate this day the 
sacred custom of the family of Ikshwéku: There are three 
persons to whom every one who is born is bound to yield 
implicit deference; namely, his father, his mother, and his 
preceptor: A father begets, a mother nourishes, but a pre- 
ceptor instructs; the preceptor is therefore said to be en- 
titled to implicit regard: I was the preceptor of your father, 
and now I am your preceptor; and you will not transgress 
the Saéstras if you obey my directions: Moreover, it is not 
right for you to disobey your pious and aged mother: O 
Rama, in obeying her words you will not step out of the path 
of virtue; nor in acceding to the prayer of Bharata, will you 
violate truth, or justice, or abuse your power.” 
Beheckams “dma, thus mildly addressed by his preceptor Vasishtha, 
ofparents tothe who was seated near him, replied as follows :—“ What 
refuses t0 er parents constantly do for a son can never be recompensed : 
gery the M “ The tenderness of a father and a mother in rearing their 
children, in bathing and clothing them, in constantly giving 
them excellent counsel, and in training them up in virtue, 
can never be repaid: What, therefore, my father has com- 
manded me, shall not be rendered ineffectual.” 
Bharata threat, When Bharata heard these, words of his elder brother, 
dharné upon he said to Sumantra :—“ O Charioteer, speedily spread kusa 
grass on this spot which has been prepared for sacrifice: I 
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will sit opposite to Rama until he be gracious to me: As a HISTORY OF 
Bréhman, deprived of his wealth, lies before the door of a JNDIA. 
creditor, without food and without beholding any one, so 
will I sit here until Rama return with me to Ayodhya.” 
Then looking at Sumantra, who was spreading the kusa 
grass, Bharata seated himself upon the ground.® 
Then Réma said to his brother :—‘‘ O beloved Bharata, Rama reproves 

what evil am I perpetrating that you thus seat yourself oe 
against me? For a Brahman thus to confine a debtor by 
sitting down before him is right; but for Rajas to sit in 
dharné against each other, is not according to the law: Rise 
then, O chief of men, and abandon this cruel vow, and 
quickly return to the city of Ayodhy4.” Then Bharata Bharata sppeals 
turned to the citizens of Ayodhyé, and the people of the compel ats to 
pee , who had accompanied him to Chitra-ktita, and said :— 

“Why, O people, do yon not lay your injunctions upon 
Rama?” The citizens and subjects replicd :—‘ We well The people 
understand what is said by the magnanimous Rama: You, 
O Bharata, also speak with reason : But Rama is engaged in 
performing his father’s word, and we are unable to say any- 
thing in haste.” At these words Rama said to Bharata :— 
“Rise, O valiant one, and touch me and also touch water, 
that you may be purified from the guilt of sittmg down to 
starve out your brother.”” And Bharata arose and touched poe cee 
water, and said :—‘‘ Hear, all ye counsellors, and ministers, m the the room of 
and people! I do not desire the Raj of my father, nor did I 
desire my mother to ask it for me, nor was I the cause of the 
exile of Rima: If some one must fulfil my father’s word and 
reside in the forest for fourteen years, let it be me.”’ ‘T’hen Réma refuses 


to altcr Ins de- 


Rama spoke in like manner to the people and citizens, as termmation, 
but promises to 


follows :—‘‘ Whatever was bought, pledged, or sold by my #evern the Ray 





after his failee 


§ Dharné was astrange custom, by which a creditor sat at the door or tent of 
a debtor, to compel payment of an ordinary debt, or of arrears owing by a public 
officer or prince. The person so sitting observes a strict fast, and under such cir- 
cumstances the person from whom he demands payment is compelled to fast also, 
and abstain from his usual occupations and amusements If the suitor perished, 
the guilt of murder fell upon the debtor. Originally, the person sitting in dhaina 
was necessarily a Brahman, either on his own behalf o2 on that of anotle:, and the 
sin of Brahmanicide would be incurred by his death. The practice 1s obsolete in 
British territory, having been made a punishable offence. 
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HISTORY or father whilst alive, cannot be annulled by me or by Bharita : 
Bee oo I have no occasion for a substitute to dwell in the forest in 
————" my place, for what was advised by Kaikey{ was well done 
by my father: I know Bharata has resigned his right, and 
seeks the good of his superiors; and after my return from 
my exile, I shall be able with this pious brother to govern 
the Raj with honour: The Mahéraja will then be discharged 
from his obligation to Kaikeyi, and his words will have been 
fulfilled by me.” 
Tho sages con- The great sages who were present at the meeting of the 
lution of Rama. two most illustrious brothers, were astonished at the words 
of Réma, and their hair stood erect with joy ; and they came 
to Bharata, and said:—“‘O Bharata, if you regard your 
father, you must respect the words of Rama: We wish that 
your father’s Raj may be absolved from every debt: Dasa- 
ratha has ascended to heaven through his determination to 
Bharata pre-e discharge his obligation to Kaikeyi.”’ Bharata then took a 


ta Ré 
with a pair of pair of new shoes, adorned with gold, and turned to his 


quest im Fo brother Rama, and said :—‘* Put on these shoes, I pray you, 
and they shall furnish the means of securing the good of 

all.” The heroic Rama then put on the shoes, and pulled 

them off, and returned them to the magnanimous Bharata. 

Declares = wil And Bharata bowed to the shoes, and said to Rama:—“‘ O 
through he the Rama, I will for fourteen years assume the matted hair and 
oe the habit of a devotee, and subsist on fruits and roots: 
Waiting your return, I will commit the management of the 

Raj to your shoes, and reside without the city: and unless 

you return to Ayodhyé within five days of the completion of 


the fourteenth year I will enter the fire.’’® 


7th, Return of R4&éma then embraced his two brothers, Bharata and 
odhyé.  Satrughna, with great respect, and dismissed them; and 


Béma dismisses Bharata took the shoes on his head, and mounted the chariot 
Batrugbts. = with Satrughna, preceded by Vasishtha, and Jdvéli, and all 
Retamof the counsellors. In this manner they left Chitra-kita, and 
Ayodhys.” —after visiting the sage Bharadw4ja in their way, they at 

® Inthe Adhy4tma Ramayana, Bharata is represented as yielding énly because 


Raéma privately imparted to him the mystery of his incarnation, and the divine 
necessity that existed for his destroying Ravana. 
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length came near to the city of Ayodhy4; and the dark and muistory or 
melancholy city resembled a gloomy night, and wastraversed | SNDTA. 
by cats and owls, and bereft of elephants. It was like the — 

bright Rohini, when the hostile Rahu is devouring her hus- 2 le ce of the city city 
band Chandra; or a mountain stream whose shallow waters aipcesucn of 
have been dried up by the heat, when birds are faint with pee 
thirst, and when fishes have all disappeared ; or the smoke- 

less quivering flame of a sacrificial fire, after the sacrificial 

articles have been consumed; or an army stripped of its 

weapons, with its elephants, horses, and chariots destroyed, 

and all its valiant men slain; or the sea, when the foaming 

and roaring waves are hushed into silence by a calm; or an 

altar stripped of the sacrificial implements, and deprived of 

all its fat fruits after the sacrifice is ended; or the glad 

herds of kine feeding in their pasture upon young grass, 

when suddenly deserted by the bull; or a necklace stripped 

of all its most precious stones; or a star which has fallen to 

the earth when its merits are expended; or as a climbing 

plant, loaded with flowers and redolent with bees, when 

burnt up by a sudden fire in the jungle; or a troubled sky, 

when the traders fly from the bazaars in alarm, and leave 

their merchandise behind; [or a tavern, when the liquor is 

all expended, and the house broken down and nothing re- 

mains but the fragments of broken pots’] ; or a resting-place 

where water is given to the thirsty traveller, when the 

building is levelled with the ground, and the water all 

spent; or a bow-string which drops from the bow when cut 

with a swifter arrow; or a war-horse ridden by a warrior 

eager for the battle, which is suddenly slain by an enemy ; 

or a fiery colt heavily laden and fallen under his burden; or 

the clear light of the sun when obscured by a dark cloud in 

the rainy season. The afflicted Bharata, having thus 

brought all his mothers back to Ayodhy4, then said to his 
preceptors :—“I will now go to Nandigréma, which is Bharata eeaided 
without the city, and there I will dwell until Réma returns i Sine cule of a 
and takes possession of the Raj.” And the words of fulcsthe Baj 


under the 
Bharata were praised by his mothers and his preceptors ; authority of 
Rama’ OCS. 





7 This passage in brackets does not occur in the North- West recension. 
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and he speedily proceeded to Nandigréma with the shoes 
upon his head, and said to his assembled subjects :— Bring 
hither the State umbrella! By these shoes of my elder 
brother is justice established in the Raj.”” Thus lamenting, 
the renowned but afflicted Bharata, together with his Coun- 
sellors, governed the Raj at Nandigrama. Assuming the 
bark dress and the matted hair of a devotee, the hero 
Bharata dwelt with thearmy at Nandigréma. Bharata, thus 
faithful to his word and promise, being installed together 
with the shoes, continued to reside at Nandigrima, waiting 
for the return of Rama; himself holding the royal umbrella 
over the shoes, whilst the chamara was taken by Satrughna ; 
and all affairs of the Government were transacted under the 
authority of the shoes. The fortunate Bharata, installed 
with the shoes of his elder brother, and paying homage to 
them, thus governed the Raj. All the presents that were 
brought, and all the business of State which occurred, he 
first laid before the shoes, and afterwards did as occasion 
required. 


The incidents in the foregoing narrative are so 
valuable and suggestive, as to demand a careful con- 
sideration. Fresh traces will be found of the process 
by which a Kshatriya tradition has been converted 
into a Brahmanical legend ; whilst the vivid expres- 
sion of ideas, which are as prevalent amongst the 
Hindus of the present day as at any former period, 
inparts a peculiar significance to the entire story. 

The first picture presented to the eye 1s that of 
Rama and Sita taking their pleasure upon the moun- 
tain. The description of the amusements of the 
happy pair upon this occasion is undoubtedly pretty 
from a Hindu point of view, but it indicates the low 
conception which the Hindas have formed of the 
married state. <A pair of lovers, to say nothing of 
newly-married couples, may doubtless find much 
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pleasure in wandering together in the country HISTORY OF 
amongst trees and flowers ; ‘ead under such circum- pase ty. 
stances they are highly susceptible of the beauties 
of natural scenery. But the language of Réma is that Paemle cha- 
of a priggish youth to a very young girl; whilst dutceu. ” 
that of Sité illustrates the utter want of mental cul- 
ture in Hindu wives, beyond the rare art of listen- 
ing with patience to the self-satisfied remarks of an 
ignorant and self-sufficient husband. But still Pretty touches 
wherever nature asserts herself through the affec- 
tions, she always excites a sympathetic admiration ; 
and the scene in which Sitd is called upon to em- 
brace her spouse, as the climbing plant clings to the 
tree, and the gentle mirth of the young wife at sce- 
ing the painted ornament on her forehead impressed 
upon the chest of Rama, are touches of nature which 
make the wide world kin. The scene in which 
Réma and Sita wreathe ornaments of flowers for 
each other to wear, is equally admired by an oriental 
audience, but falls far short of the European ideal, in 
which more rational pleasures are expected, even on 
a holiday, from all who have outgrown the age of 
childhood. 

The description of Raéma’s hut as it appeared to mixture of 


military pur- 


Bharata, is a curious specimen of that strange mix- suits and r= 
ture of military pursuits and religious Gore Which, wyoed mike 
finds expression in the Brahmanical conception of the “™**""* 
Kshatriya hero. The bows and arrows, the scimitars 

and the shields, are all in perfect accordance with 

what is known of Kshatriya tradition, and conform- 

able to the idea of Rama as a warrior; but they 

will scarcely harmonize with the Brahmanical con- 

ception of a devotee with matted hair, arrayed in 

the garb of an ascetic, and sitting by the altar on 
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HISTORY OF which the fire of sacrifice is supposed to be ever 
Parriv. burning. Clergymen may have fought for King 
Charles, and Cromwell’s Ironsides may have spent 
their leisure in preaching and prayer; but in the 
Charscter ofa present instance it is obvious that the character of a 
added 0 ¢ that of devotee is superadded to that of the archer, for the 
artificial purpose of representing the hero who slew 

Generous con- the Rakshasas as the divine incarnation of Vishnu. 


test involved mn ‘ ; 
the interviews The interviews between Bharata and Rama are 


between 

Rama" intended to exhibit a generous contest between the 
brothers, in which Bharata entreats the elder brother 
to accept the Raj, whilst Rama insists upon the para- 
mount duty of filial obedience which compels him 
to remain fourteen years in exile. The outline of 
the story comprises much graphic description. The 
approach of the army and alarm of the wild beasts ; 
the blue smoke arising from the hermitage; the 
doubts and fears of Raéma and Lakshmana ; and the 
approach of Bharata, accompanied only by Satrugh- 
na, Sumantra, and Guha;—are all described with 

Strainedang Considerable truthfulness to nature. But the dia- 

racter ofthe logues are strained and artificial, and are marred 

dialogues. . Fe 
by the introduction of much extraneous matter. In 
the original also there 1s much repetition, which has, 
however, been cut away from the foregoing version. 
The speech of Rama to Bharata at the first interview 
contains many suggestive references, but is altogether 
out of place under the circumstances in which it is 


8 The march of an army through an Indian jungle, which perchance has never 
been entered by soldiery within the memory of man, frequently excites the most 
ludicrous alarm in what are called gieat game. A huge beast will suddenly rush 
out of its lair, and face the advancing lines, in evident astonishment. It will then 
move on in front, occasionally turning round and gazing in wonder and indigna- 
tion at the unexpected invaders, and then running on again, tossing its head in 
wrath and perplexity at the sudden intrusion, 
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said to have been delivered. Thé rules for the uustory or 
right conduct of Rajas are indicated in the form of Epabaed 
questions with sufficient clearness, and in strict ac- pio. ecco, 
cordance with Brahmanical ideas. They include Bayes an mer 
the necessity for appointing wise, intelligent, and” ” 
trustworthy Counsellors; the evils of untimely 
sleep; the necessity for secresy ; the advantage of em- 
ploying learned men ; the duty of appointing a good 
Minister and penne abad one; the duty of appoint- 
ing an able General; the duty of giving rewards for 
eminent services ; the very iaportant and significant 
duty of issuing the pay and provisions with due 
punctuality and regularity to the troops; the quali- 
fications necessary in an ambassador; the worthless- 
ness of self-indulgent, ignorant, and heterodox Braéh- 
mans; the duty of treating all women with courtesy, 
whilst neglecting their advice, and withholding from 
them all secrets. But to represent a young Prince 
of seventeen as questioning a brother of his own 
age as to the fulfilment of these duties, and this too 
at the moment of meeting him unexpectedly in the 
jungle, is an extravagance for which the Brahman- 
ical bard is alone responsible. 
The distress of Rama on hearing of the death of smple cha- 


racter eee 


his father, and his simple offerings to the soul of the sprinkling of om 
deceased Mahdraja, are more appropriate to the oc- #8 soul ot the. 
casion. The sprinkling of water, and the offering Mahi 

of a funeral cake or ball to the spirit of a deceased 

parent, are regarded as a paramount duty throughout 

India, and are supposed to refresh the soul of the 
departed, and ultimately release it from the hell or 
purgatory known as pdt. The speciality in Rama’s 

case 1s, that in his wretched life in the jungle, he 

could find nothing better than the pulp of the fig- 
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nistory or tree from which’to make his funeral cake; a circum 


Pai, Stance which seems to have specially excited the 
‘sympathy of his mother Kausalyd. It is, however, 
difficult to reconcile the account of the misery and 
privations endured by Réma and Sita in the jungle, 
with the pretty picture of their sports upon the hill, 
and evening meal upon venison, which is described 
in the opening of the present chapter. 
Character of The secchd interview between Bharata and 


Brahman of th ; rts nr ae f 
Ree peal Rama, at which Javali, the free-thinking Brahman, 


school of 


Obed endeavours to shake Rama’s resolution to refuse the 
Raj, 1s apparently an interpolation, but is also one 
of a very valuable character. Jdvali is said to have 
been a logician, and therefore seems to have be- 
longed to the Niydya, or logical school of Gétama ; 

A representa- and he is put forward as a representative of Buddhism 

iimant and atheism, whose false doctrine is exposed by 
Rdéma, and who is ultimately compelled to recant. 

Drift of Jara’ The drift of Javali’s reasoning appears to be to the 

No proof that following effect. There is no proof whatever of a 

death 1s any- ° 

thing but anni- Tuture state of existence; as far as we know, death 
is nothing but annihilation ; consequently man is not 
justified in sacrificing the substantial pleasures of this 
life for the sake of a visionary happiness after death. 

Ifthe sou) ex- Liven granted that the soul does exist hereafter, it 

must be i * can only exist in a form different from that of its 

which destroys earthly body. In other words, if death does not an- 
parertsand Dihilate the soul, it certainly destroys the relation- 

—_ ship between parents and children; so that a parent 

who is dead, and who consequently has become some- 
body else, can have no claim to the obedience of his 
living sons, who remain as they were. Therefore it 


is absurd for Rama to refuse the pleasures of sove- 
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reignty merely for the sake of fulfilling a duty to a HISTORY OP 


father who has ceased to be a relation. ear 7 
In the course of his argument Javali finds it Review of the 
ouing of 
necessary to indicate the utter uselessness of the Sava against 
the performance 


general custom of performing a sraddha; that 1s, of ***™d 
offering funeral cakes to the souls of dead men. A 
dead body, he seems to say, cannot possibly eat 
cakes; and as for the soul, if it exists at all, it can 
only exist in another body; and how can the new 
body eat the cake which is offered up in commemora- 
tion of the old body? Javali next alludes to the Absuratty ot 


upposing that 
custom of disposing of the cakes in question, by giv- maggie 


tantamount 


ing them to be eaten by cows; which custom was in tothe cating of 


the cakes by the 


accordance with a popular belief that the eating of su! of the a- 
the cakes by so sacred an animal was tantamount to 
their being eaten by the deceased ancestor. He says 
with some truth and considerable smartness, that if 
the} eating of a cake by the cows will satisfy the 
hunger of a dead man, it might in like manner be 
made to satisfy the hunger of a friend in a distant 
country. 
Some expressions, however, appear to have been Expressions put 


into the mouth 


put into the mouth of Javali, which such a philogo- of Javan to 


tation more con- 


pher could scarcely have uttered, and which were cave 
probably introduced for the purpose of rendering 

Raéma’s subsequent refutation the more conclusive. 

Thus he is made to rail against sacrifices, not from Peculine areu- 
the Buddhist point of view that the slaughter of suntce — 
animals was contrary to the eternal principle of 
benevolence; but because sacrifices and all other re- 

ligious observances were utterly useless, inasmuch 

as they referred to a future state of the soul which 


had no real existence. Then again he is represented Inutihty of vir 
VOL, II 15 ° 
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mistorY oF by inference as impugning the utility of virtue, be- 
Parry. cause the wicked were often happy whilst the good 
were often miserable; and this argument seems to be 
adduced for the purpose of enforcing the view that 
Rama would be justified in accepting the Raj, or in“ 
other words, that he would be justified in looking to 
happiness alone without regarding his duty to his 

Strained appli father. But this particular application of Javali’s 


cation of Javali’s 


views to Rame’s views to the propriety of Réma’s acceptance of the 
ia Raj, seems strained and artificial throughout ; whilst 
the form in which these views are expressed is a pal- 
pable misrepresentation of the school to which Javali 
belonged, and could only have been adopted for the 
purpose of rendering the sect hateful in the eyes of 
Phenomena the populace. Moreover the phenomena that the 


that the wiched 
are often hap, wicked are often happy, whilst the good are often 


and 


ppnow miserable, are usually brought forward by the be- 
tuturestate  lievers in the immortality of the soul as proofs of the 
necessity for the existence of a future state, in which 
the inequalities which prevail in this present life 
might be finally corrected, and the great riddle as 
to the object of human existence be finally solved. 
On the other hand, a rational disbeliever in the soul’s 
immortality would be more inclined to defend his 
scepticism by urging thata habit of virtue is a 
source of greater happiness to mankind in the 
present life than a habit of vice; and that the practice 
of either virtue or vice was wholly unaffected by a 
belief or otherwise in a future state of existence. 
Dogmite che, The reply of Rdéma is couched in that dogmatic 
reply to Jéréh. Tanguage which is sofrequently employed in defending 
a conventional belief against the objections of sceptics. 
He denounces the insidious language of Jdvdli; he 
dilates upon the duty of filial obedience ; and he con- 
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founds happiness with pleasure by insinuating that if HISTORY OF 

mankind areto devote themselvesto present happiness, Pant IV. 

the vicious would be no longer open to censure, since Contusionof _ 

they would be only carried away by a love of pleasure. plaaure. 

As regards the value of inferential proof, the reason- Rejection of 

ing of Rama is of more weight. He says, unless in- Prost, the 

ferential proof be admitted, a wife becomes a widow Sévdlt's error. 

the moment her husband : out of her sight, and the 

science of astronomy falls to the ground. Indeed, 

there can be no question that the error of Javali 

arose from his ignoring those inferential proofs upon 

which mankind in general base their belief in the 

existence of the soul after death. But the proofs ad- Béme’s proofs 

duced by Rdma of the immortality of the soul are of taty of th the 

an unsatisfactory nature, being drawn from the his- sonled os un 

torical element in Hindi theology. He refers to. 

Indra, who obtained the sovereignty of the gods by 

the performance of a hundred sacrifices, and to the 

sages who obtained great glory by those very sacri- 

fices and austerities which Javali despised; proofs 

which might appear perfectly valid to the Hindu, 

but would be rejected as unduly assumed proposi- 

tions by all who disbelieved in Hinduism. Finally 

he declares that Javali confounds virtue and vice, 

right and wrong; and that if he were himself to 

carry out the same views, and accept the Raj, his 

subjects would henceforth follow his example and 

obey no rule which interfered with the gratification 

of their desires. Polemical cha- 
The important point in this controversy, and one » aoa 

which will be further considered hereafter, is that m= the Buaahusts 

Réma is put forward as a champion of the Brdhmans im his, rote eh cha 

against the Buddhists; and that this polemical cha- tector of the, 


racter is superadded to his heroic character as pro- agai tho 
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History or tector of the Brdhmans against the Rakshasas. 
aie Accordingly the question arises of whether the 
“~ Buddhists are not identical with the Rékshasas of 
the Rémdyana, and this question can only be solved 
by the production of further evidence which will ap- 
pear in the sequel. 
Ruggerstionin The proceedings of Bharata on receiving Raéma’s 
codngson” ©<fanal determination not to accept the Raj, are no 
ingthe Raj Goubt exaggerated for the sake of effect, but at the 
same time are characterized by one or two incidents 
Threat to sit in which are deserving of notice. In the first instance 
Bharata threatened that he would sit in dharnaé 
against Rama; a Brahmanical proceeding which in 
former days was a frequent source of oppression, but 
which in modern times has been put down by law. 
Rama accordingly pointed out to Bharata that al- 
though a Brahman might sit in dharnd against a 
debtor, yet it was contrary to rule for one Raja to 
Curious adop- sit in dharnd against another Raja. Subsequently 
shoes as ym- when Rama agreed to rule the Raj after the expira- 
soveren'Y- tion of the fourteen years of exile, Bharata deter- 
mined to govern Kosala in the name of Rama; and 
this he did by carrying away a pair of shoes which 
had been worn by Rama, and which he treated as 
symbolical of Rdma’s presence. This proceeding 
does not appear to refer to any particular custom, but 
it serves to indicate the peculiar tendency of the 
Hindu mind to personify and symbolize. Thus 
Bharata is said to have held the royal umbrella over 
the shoes, whilst Satrughna fanned them with his 
chamara; and the administration of affairs during 
the remainder of Réma’s exile was conducted by 
Bharata in the presence and under the authority of 
the shoes. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RAMA’S EXILE. 


THE narrative of Rdma’s exile in the jungle is one of HIsToRY oF 
the most obscure portions of the Ramayana, inasmuch Pant IV, 
as it is difficult to discover any trace of the original authentoity of 
tradition, or any illustration of actual life and man- Bra wande 
ners, beyond the artificial life of self- mortification 
and self-denial said to have been led by the Brahman 
sages of olden time. At thesame time, however, the 
story throws some light upon the significance of the 
poem, and upon the character in which the Brah- 
manical author desired to represent Rama; and con- 
sequently it deserves more serious consideration than 
the nature of the subject-matter would otherwise 
seem to imply. 

According to the Ramayana, the hero Rama Locshty ofthe 
spent more than thirteen years of his exile in wander- county Be 
ing amongst the different Brahmanical settlements, Gearon from 
which appear to have been scattered over the country Bundelkuna, 
between the Ganges and the Godaveri; his wander- coast" 
ings extending fom the hill of Chitra-kuita i in Bundel- 
kund, to the modern town of Nasik on the western 
side of India, near the sources of the Godaveri river, 
and about seventy-five miles to the north-west of 
Bombay. The appearance of these Brahmanical ranca scitle 


hermitages in the country far away to the south ofs: famous mga” 
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History OF the Raj of Kosala, seems to call for critical inquiry. 
INDIA. 

past Iv. Hach hermitage is said to have belonged to some 
particular sage, who is famous in Brahmanical tra- 

dition. But whether the sages named were really 
contemporaries of Rama, or whether they could pos- 

sibly have flourished at one and the same period, 1s 

Eustence of all open to serious question. It is of course impossible 
eonomporercs to fix with any degree of certainty the relative 
oe chronology of the several sages, who are said to have 
been visited by Rama; but still it seems tolerably 

clear that some belonged to an age far anterior to 

that in which the Ramayana was composed, and pro- 

bably to an age anterior to that in which Rama existed 

as a real and living personage, whilst, at least, one 

sage is to be found who could only have existed in 

the age during which the Ramayana was produced 

in its present form. The main proofs of these in- 

Long mtorval of ferences are as follows. An interval of many cen- 
the Big Veta, turies seems to have elapsed between the composition 
nee of the Rig-Veda and that of the Ramayana; a con- 
clusion which has long been proved by the evidence 

of language, and is generally accepted by Sanskrit 

Bagesendto scholars.' But three of the sages, said to have been 


have been con- 
both compos: contemporary with Réma, namely, ViswAmitra, Atri, 


— and Agastya, are frequently mentioned m the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda; whilst Valmfki, the sage dwelling at 
Chitra-kuta, is said to have been himself the composer 

Abas thet ire ofthe Ramayana. Again, the sage Atri, whom Réma 

The Lunar race Visited immediately after his departure from Chitra- 
kuta, appears in the genealogical list preserved in 
the Mah4 Bharata, as the progenitor of the Moon, 
and. consequently as the first ancestor of the Lunar 





1 See Muller’s Hist of Sansknit Literature, passvn. 
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race; whilst his grandson Buddha is said to have History oF 
married Tlé, the daughter of Ikshwéku, who washim- panr W. 
self the remote ancestor of the Solar race of Ayod- 

hyd, from whom Rama was removed by many gen- 

erations. These conclusions are not perhaps based 

upon absolute proof, because they are drawn from 
untrustworthy authorities; but still the chronologi- attempted re. 


conciliation of 


cal difficulties have been fully apprehended by the the chronologi- 
Pundits, and an attempt has been made to reconcile »¥ % Pundits. 
all contradictions by representing the sages to have 

lived thousands of years, and to have often re-ap- 

peared upon earth in different ages widely removed 

from each other. Modern science refuses to accept 

such explanations; and consequently it is impossible 

to escape the conclusion that if Valmiki composed the 
Ramayana in the form of Sanskrit in which it has 

been preserved, he could not have flourished in the 

same age as the sages who are named in the Rig- 

Veda. The most probable hypothesis appears to be Sogus provabiy 
that the sages said to have been contemporary with bipes ofthe» 
Rama are merely introduced as types or representa- '"° °°" 
tives of the Brahmans, who seem to have established 

their influence throughout a large portion of Hindu- 

stan and the Dekhan during the age of Brahmanical 

revival which accompanied and followed the decline 

of Buddhist ascendancy. 

The next question that requires consideration 18 Inquiry into 
that connected with the real character of the Rak- racter or of of the, 
shasas, who appear in the Ramayana as the especial the éakyana 
enemy of the Brahmans. It has already been seen 
that the illustrious exiles of the royal house of 
Kosala were always entertained with the utmost 
respect by the Bréhman sages ; and that Rama is 
put forward as the especial protector of the Brah- 
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HISTORY OF mans against the Rakshasas. It has also been seen 
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that the Rdkshasas are not to be simply confounded 
with the aboriginal population ; and that although 
their appearance and attributes have been much 
embellished and exaggerated by the Brahmanical 
author, yet they are not to be regarded as mere 
creations of the imagination, like the cannibal 
Asuras who were conquered by Bhima. They are 
" described. as forming an empire, more or less civil- 

ized, having its capital in Lankd, in the island of 
Ceylon ; but having military outposts in different 
quarters of the Dekhan, and extending their opera- 
tions as far to the northward as the right bank of 
the Ganges. Moreover, their.opposition to the 
Brahmans was of a religious character ; not a radical 
opposition, like that of Christianity to heathenism ; 
but a sectarian opposition, like that of Protestant- 
ism to Roman Catholicism, in which there is general- 
ly less toleration, and infinitely more virulence, than 
where the difference of religious belief 1s more 
thorough and complete. Ravana, the famous sove- 
reign of the Rakshasas, is said to have been originally 
a worshipper of Brahma; and probably the Rakshasas 
may all be regarded as worshippers of the same ortho- 
dox deity. But yet the Rakshasas are described as 
being violently opposed to the sacrifices of the Brah- 
mans, and as being utterly wanting in faith in sacred 
things ; circumstances which seem to identify them 
with the Buddhists, who flourished more or less in 
India for a period of twelve centuries, namely, from 
the sixth century before Christ, until the eighth cen- 
tury of the Christian era; and who established a 
seat of empire in Ceylon which has continued to the 
present day. Moreover, it will be seen by referenca 
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to the complaint of the gods addressed to Brahmain uustory or 
reference to the incarnation of Vishnu, that Ravana cies ay 
oppressed not only the gods with whom the Brah-~ 
mans seem to be associated, but also the demons or 

Asuras, who were identified with the aborigines of 

the country.? Whilst, therefore, the Rakshasas and 

Asuras are occasionally confounded, yet in the pre- 

sent instance an opposition is indicated, such as 

might have been expected between the Buddhists 

and the aborigines of the country. 

The polemical character of Rama as an opponent Three dutinet 
to Buddhism, has already been put prominently for- Rémsm tho 
ward in his controversy with Javali; and the light 
in which he will appear hereafter as a mortal enemy 
of Ravana, confirms the view that he was a cham- 
pion of the Brahmans against the Buddhists. Ac- 
cordingly, it must for the future be borne in mind 
that Rama appears in three characters in the Rama- 
yana, each of which has apparently no real connec- 
tion with either of the others. These three charac- 
ters are as follows :— 

lst, Rama as a mortal hero of an original and ist, Ramo, asa 
authentic tradition, in which the story seems to turn 
upon his being condemned to exile through the 
jealousy of a step-mother, and upon his being ulti- 

“mately restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

2nd, Rama as an incarnation of Vishnu, sent and, Réma, a 
down from heaven at the instigation of Brahma and of Vishmu 
the other gods, for the express purpose of destroying 
Ravaha and the Buddhists. 

3rd, Rama as a protector of the Brahmans of the sd, Rama, ss 
Dekhan against the Buddhists; in which capacity he pig brake 

- Paddhusts. 


2 See ante, page 18, 
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uisTORY OF appears to have been in reality a worshipper of the 
Past IV. Linga as a form of Siva; for it is certain that the 
Buddhists were driven out of the Dekhan by the 
worshippers of the Linga, and compelled to take 

refuge in Ceylon.® 
Contradiction The most significant feature in the threefold 


imvolved be- 


tween theme character of Rama is the strange contradiction im- 


Vish d th 8 ° ° e e . ° 
worshipper of plied in his being at once an incarnation of Vishnu 
e Linga 


and a worshipper of Siva. In olden time the fiercest 

antagonism prevailed between the Vaishnavas, or wor- 

shippers of Vishnu, and the Saivas, or worshippers of 

Siva, or Mahadeva. Réma’s character as an incarna- 

tion of Vishnu has already been sufficiently indi- 

cated ; but his character as a worshipper of Siva will 

be more fully delineated hereafter, when it will be 

seen that he set up the triumphant Linga im the island 

of Ramiswaram, which stands about half way across 

the channel that separates the continent of India 

ahree gements from the island of Ceylon. From the opposition 

sponding to the EXisting’ between these three representations of one 
three characters 

ofRima § and the same individual, it may be inferred that 

there are three distinct elements in the RA4mdyana, 


originating in three distinct periods, namely :— 


Ist, Ancient Ist, The ancient tradition of Rama’s exile, in- 

Rama’sexile. cluding the loss and recovery of his wife Sita. 

and. Myth of 2nd, The Vaishnava version, claiming Rama as+ 

Vine the divine champion of all India against the Rak- 
shasas. 

8rd, Tradition 3rd, The Saiva version, claiming Rdma as the 


ot the Dekhan especial hero of the Linga worshippers, who appear 
fm to have invaded the Dekhan at a remote period, and 
to have finally driven the Buddhists into the island 


of Ceylon. 
3 Seg Colonel Sykes’ learned report on the landed tenures in the Dekhan. 
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These points will form a subject of further dis- History oF 
cussion hereafter. For the present it will be suffi- Pant IV 
cient to revert to the original narrative of the exile 
of Rama, as it appears in the Ramayana. This nar- tenprincipal 
rative comprises ten leading incidents, which may be mrtivect 
indicated as follows :— 

Ist, Departure of Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 
from the neighbourhood of Valmiki’s hermitage at 
Chitra-kuta. 

2nd, Journey towards the south, and visit to the 
sage Atri, and his wife Anastiya. 

3rd, Rama engages to defend Atri and the other 
sages from the depredations of the Rakshasas in the 
forest of Dandaka. 

4th, Visit to the hermitage of Sarabhanga, who 
burns himself alive on a funeral pile. 

5th, Rama engages to defend the ascetics in the 
neighbourhood of Sarabhanga’s hermitage against 
the Rakshasas. 

6th, Visit to the hermitage of Sutikshna at 
Ramtek, near Nagpore. 

7th, Dialogue between Rama and Sita as to the 
propriety of waging war against the Rakshasas. 

8th, Ten years’ wanderings amongst the sages in 
the neighbourhood of Sutikshna’s hermitage at 
Ramtek. 

9th, Visit to the sage Agastya, near the Vindhya 
mountains. 

10th, Residence of Rama, Sit4, and Lakshmana 
at Panchavati, the modern Nasik, on the river 
Godaveri. 


The story of these events may now be related a8 re narrative. 
follows :— 
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History oF | WhenBharata had returned to Ayodhyd4, Rama saw that the 
Saya devotees and sages who dwelt round about Chitra-kita wére 

ist, Departure Detar sorely oa and an aged sage came forward and said to 

of Rama, Sté = him :—“ O excellent one, the fear of these devotees arises 

from the neagh- from the Rakshasas, for the Rékshasas feed on men and as- 

Maven her- sume various forms: O Rama, the wicked chieftain Khara, 

eae the younger brother of that mighty Raja Ravana who dwells 
© sages at 


pla tes at Lanké, occasions us much alarm: Khara is a terrible 


Bima ofthe op Rakshasa, daring, fearless, and cruel, a cannibal who regards 
the Rékshasas. neither age nor sex: O beloved one, these vile and deformed 
Rékshasas i inspire terror by their dreadful forms, and annoy the 
devotees with unclean things, and continually molest them: 
They gambol in the woods and hermitages, and throw about 
the sacrificial implements, and spoil the sacrificial articles, 
and pollute the offermgs with blood on every side: At times 
of sacrifice these wretches, who are void of all faith, rush 
hastily forward making a loud cry in the ears of the believ- 
ing and pious devotees: They take away the pots, the flowers, 
the sacrificial wood, and the sacred kusa grass of those 
Declare their Who walk in the ways prescribed in the Vedas: The sages 
removingto and devotees, haunted by these wicked ones, are anxious to 
anotherloeaitY: Jeave these hermitages, and would fain consult with you re- 
specting their departure to another place: A little way from 
hence, there is a beautiful forest abounding in fruits and 
roots, where I, with my companions, will take up our abode : 
But, O Rama, when we have departed, Khara will fall upon 
you who are unprepared ; if therefore it meets with your ap- 
probation, do you go with us.” Having thus spoken, the 
venerable sage took his leave, and presently all the devotees 
humbly took their leave in like manner and departed out of 
rsececr poured Chitra-kita. And when the hermitage was forsaken by all the 
thedeparjure of devotees, it seemed to be inhabited only by deer and serpents; 
and after awhile it became overspread with gloom; and the, 
heart of Rama was saddened, and he said :—‘ I, too, will 
depart to another place.” 





4 In the Adhyf4tma Ramayana the departure of Rama is ascribed, not to the. 
Bakshasas, but to the constant visits of the people of Ayodhya in large numbers, 
which greatly disturbed the divine hero. 
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So Réma departed out of Chitra-ktita, together with Sité HISTORY OF 
and Lakshmana; and they journeyed towards the south un- » gel 
til they came to the hermitage of the sage Atri. And Atri; ree 
received them with great joy, and commanded that he should 3 journeys south. 
be hospitably entertained; and he called to his aged wife, hermitage of 
the virtuous and devout Anastiy4, who had also chosen the Ate tri introduces 
life of a devotee, and he said to her :—“ Receive Sita, and dev wife 
conciliate her by giving her everything that she desires.” 

Atri then said to Rama :—‘O sinless one, this my wife is a 

Brahmani renowned for her vows, devoted to severe morti- 

fication, and ever performing pious deeds: Do you regard her 

as your mother: By the power of her austerities, fruits and Miracles 

roots were produced during a ten years’ drought, and Anaotya Hd 
hrough the 

the holy Ganga was brought near to our dwalling « ; and by force of her 

her interference ten nights passed without a rising of the 

sun: O sinless one, regard the gentle and aged Anasty4 

as your own mother, and let Sité come into her presence.” 

Then Rama said to Sita :—‘ Do you hear the words of the 

sage? Go now into the presence of Anastiya.”’ And Sita Interview he. 
ween Anasuy 4 

approached the aged and pious wife of Atri and eagerly and sits. 

bowed to her feet, and with hands most respectfully joined, 

inquired with joyful mind respecting her health. The vener- Anasuyé praises 

able matron said to Sité :—“ Through your good fortune, O oe 

honourable Sita, you have abandoned your kinsfolk, and fol- chistes on the 

lowed your husband Rama in his exile in the wilderness: 

That woman who loves her husband, whether he be in the 

city or in the forest, in prosperity or in adversity, will ob- 

tain a great reward hereafter: O Sita, a husband is es- 

teemed by a virtuous woman as her supreme deity ; even 

though he be stripped of wealth, or possess an evil dis- 

position, or go after other women: O Sita, there is no 

friend greater than a husband ; an incessant attention to a 

husband is everywhere comely: She who is unchaste, 

ignorant of right and wrong, and domineering over her 

husband, obtains only dishonour: She who is under the 

dominion of evil habits, and distinguished only by her use- 

lessness, is ruined both here and hereafter.” 


Thus addressed by the divine Anastiyé, Sita replied as Sité replies 


ising Rama. 
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HISTORY oF follows :—‘ What you have said to me I have known al- 
pavty, ready: Though a husband be poor and wicked, he should 
ever be to his wife an object of the highest regard: But 

how much more ought she to reverence him when he is ap- 

plauded for his virtues, compassionate and self-subdued, 
Réma’svirtuous steady in his affection and loving as a parent: The virtuous 
the Mablrajes R&éma conducts himself towards the other women of the de- 
ceased Mahéraja, as he does towards his own mother Kausalya: 
That hero, who bears the most affectionate regard to the 

memory of the Mahéraja, has ever regarded as a mother the 

woman who was only ence viewed by his father: The words 

of my mother-in-law, when I was coming to the desolate 

forest, are firmly fixed in my heart ; and so, too, are the ad- 

monitions given to me by my mother when I gave my hand 

to my lord in the presence of the fire: The precept incul- 

ated in me that ‘a woman has no greater religious duty 

than that of honouring her husband,’ has never, O pious 

Anasty4, been forgotten by me: She who is assiduously at- 

tentive to her husband is as sure of heaven as if she were 

already there; such a one is the chief among women, a god- 

dess in heaven; she resembles the goddess Rohini, who is 

never seen for a moment without her husband Chandra.” 

At these words of Sité, Anastiy4 was greatly pleased, and 

kissing the head of Sité, she replied exultingly :—“ Through 

my many religious austerities I have acquired great powers: 
Depending upon these, O Sita, 1 desire to’confer a blessing 

Anastyé gives UPOD you: O beloved wife of Rama, anoint yourself with 
Bitéanont- this divine ointment, and constantly adorn yourself with this 


ment which 
render her ever apparel and these ornaments, and the bloom of youth shall 


oung an . 3 F y “ 
quuful.to- remain with you for this day, and for ever: O Sita, beauti- 
jewels and | fied by this ointment which is given to you by me, you shall 
ever be as charming as the goddess Lakshmi, and shall ever 
enrapture your husband with your beauty.”*® Then Sité 
accepted the ointment and the jewels and the bracelets and 


the apparel, which were thus given to her as tokens of 





5 The ointment given by Anasty4 to Sité, which was to render her ever beau- 
tiful, is supposed by some Pundits to mean picty, or faith in Rama, which renders 
all women beautiful, 
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friendship ; and raising her joined hands to her forehead, HISTORY OF 
she did honour to the pious devotee. After this, at the re- INDI 
quest of Anastiyé, Sité related to her the whole story of her 
birth and marriage ; and Anastiy4, having heard the pleasing 
narrative, embraced and kissed Sita, and said :—“ You have peers 
related the story to me in the most delightful language : ° proach of mght 
" : . in poetic lan- 
The sun is set, O bright one; the pleasant night, be- guage, and 


requests Sita 
spangled with planets and stars, has already commenced ; to adorn herself 


with the divine 

the birds, who were scattered abroad throughout the day in ornaments. 
search of food, are now softly murmuring in their nests; 

the sages, who have been to bathe, are now returning in 
wetted garments; the sacrifices of the sages have been 

offered according to the ordmance, and the blue smoke is 

rising tinged with the colours of the nock of the pigeon; the 

trees clothed with leaves are darkening on every side, and 

distant objects cease to appear ; the wild beasts of the night 

are prowling on all sides, and the deer of the forests are 
sleeping on the altars and sacred places; the night adorned 

with stars has commenced; the moon clothed with brightness 

has risen in the sky; I therefore now give you permission 

to depart, but first gratify me by adorning yourself with the 

divine ornaments, and then go and attend upon Rama.” 

Sit4, resembling a daughter of the gods, then put on the Rama’s dehght 
ornaments, and bowing her head to the feet of the aged beat. 
matron, she went towards Rama; and Rama was highly 
pleased at the honour done to her by the pious devotee, and 
rejoiced as he beheld the celestial beauty of his wife Sitd. 

When the night had passed away, Rama and Lakshmana srd, Rama en- 


es to defend 
bathed according to the ordinance, and then inquired of the Ain and the 
other sages 
resvectine the forest. The sages replied :—* O from the 
devotees P 8 8 . depredations 


Rama, the paths of this forest are overrun by man-devour- ofthe 
ing Rikshasas, and savage beasts thirsting for blood, who the forest of 
miplest the devotees whenever they wander abroad : O Prince, 

depart in peace and put a stop to their depredations ; and 

when you have returned after accomplishing your design, we 

shall behold you from this hermitage.” Then the magnanim- rama, sits, and 


Lakshmana 
enter the forest 


6 The ordinary conversation of Hind&é women may be inferred from the de- of Dandaka. 
light with which Anasfya heard the story of Sita’s marnage. 


a 
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HIstORY oF ous and valiant Réma, together with Sité and Lakhsmana, 


Parr Iv. 


The groves. 


Flowers and 
pools 


Tho sages joy- 
fully entertain 
ma, and de- 
clare that he 1s 
their Raja. 


Description of 
the forest of 
Dandaka, 


entered the great forest of Dandaka ; and after a while Rama 
saw a cluster of hermitages, strewed with kusa grass, and 
illuminated with the habits of devotees, and the tokens of 
Brahmanical devotion, as the air is illuminated by the daz- 
zling light of the sun. The courts before the several huts 
were laid out with all neatness, and were kept perpetually 
clean, and frequented by various kinds of deer, and by 
numerous flocks of birds ; and they were constantly enlivened 
by the gambols of the Apsaras, and adorned with large 
sacrificial fires, ladles, pots, antelope skins, kusa grass, 
sacrificial wood, fruits and roots. The hermitages were sur- 
rounded with large forest trees, which yielded pure and deli- 
cious fruits; they were rendered sacred by oblations and 
sacrifices, and cheered with the sound of the Vedas; they 
were strewed with wild flowers, and supplied with pools 
abounding with water-llies ; they were inhabited by ancient 
sages who lived on fruits and roots, who were men of sub- 
dued passions, who wore the habits of devotees, and who 
were as bright as the sun or as the sacred flame. Thus 
adorned the hermitages resembled the habitation of Brahma. 
The illustrious Rama, seeing this cluster of hermitages, un- 
strung his mighty bow, and went towards them, attended 
by Sité and Lakshmana. The devout sages received those 
renowned ones with every mark of gladness; and they be- 
held with astonishment the striking symmetry, the beauty of 
face, the delicacy of form, and the amiable countenance of 
Rama ; and all were filled with wonder as they gazed upon 
the three, as though their eyes could never be satisfied. 
Those truly fortunate sages then led their guests into a hut 
of leaves, and brought water for them all, and offered them 
roots, flowers, and fruits; and they said to Rama :—“ You 
are the protector of the devotees, the renowned refuge, the 
object of our honour and regard, our Raja and our Governor: 
O sovereign of men, whether you are in the forest or in the 
city, you are still our Raja.” 

Having been thus entertained by the sages, Réma rose 
at sunrise on the following morning, and departed into the 
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forest of Déndaka with Lakshmana and Sité. And that aistory or 
forest was full of different kinds of deer, and was frequented Spall 
by large bears, and abounded with thickets of broken trees, 

and with climbing plants and bushes, and with lakes in- 

habited by ducks and water-fowls, and it was rendered 

vocal by the sweet warblings of various kinds of birds. In Horrible a 
that deep wood full of wild beasts, there appeared a can- Virédhn, the 
nibal as tall as a mountain-top, with a deep voice, hollow Békshasa 
eyes, a widely extended and monstrous mouth, and a 

tun belly. That cannibal was named Virddha, and he was 

hideous to the sight, and the terror of all beings ; and he 

was seated on a tiger’s skin, and was smeared with raw fat 

and blood, and continually cried out with a dreadful cry; 

and his mouth was widely gaping like that of Yama; and 

before him, spitted on a large iron spit, were three lions, 

four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and a large elephant’s head 

with the tusks smeared with fat. This Virddha, seeing Viradha seizes 
Réma and Lakshmana and Sita, ran towards them as fierce 

as death, and he sent forth a roar which caused the earth to 

move, and he seized Sité in his arms, saying :—“ O little 

dwarfs, why do you come with your wife into the forest of 
Dandaka, clad in the habits of devotees, and armed with 

aTTOWS, bow, and scimitar? Why do you two devotees Tannts the two 
remain with one woman?’ Why are you, O profligate haymg only one 
wretches, corrupting the devout sages? Know you not that 

Virddha, the Raékshasa, constantly traverses this forest, 

clothed in armour, and feeding on the flesh of sages? ” 

Saying these words, Viraddha leaped up into the air with 

Sité in his arms, exclaiming :—‘‘I have obtained a woman 

who will be a delicious meal: Tell me instantly who you 

are, and whither are you going?” The magnanimous 

Rama replied :—‘‘ Know you that we are two brothers, born 

of Kshatriyas and abiding in the forest: But who are you 
traversing Dandaka in this dreadful form, and perpetrating 

every abomination?’ Virddha said:—‘“I am the son of 

Kala, and all the Rékshasas call me Virédha: By religious 


? It is not impossible that this charge brought by Virfdha referred to the poly- 
andry which undoubtedly existed in India at an early period. 
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wIsTORY OF susterities I have obtained the promise from Brahma that 
Ringe I shall be invulnerable to all weapons: Give up your joint 
SR wife to me and expect her no more, but fly with haste 
rendered invul- wherever you choose! This beautiful woman shall be my 
; Brahma inre- wife, and I will drink the blood of you ill-favoured wretches 
rehgiousaus- unless you fly at once.” Hearing the impious words of the 
Alarm of sits, cruel Virddha, the terrified S{té trembled like the leaves of a 
plantain-tree shaken by the wind; and Réma, seeing his 

beautiful wife in the grasp of Virddha, exclaimed to Laksh- 

Lamentations mana :—‘‘ See, O excellent one, the fearless daughter of 
seong his wife Raja Janaka, my virtuous spouse, who has been brought up 
Virédha. with the greatest delicacy, enclosed in the arms of this Rék- 
shasa! O Lakshmana, see what evil Kaikeyi has brought 

upon us! There is no affliction greater to me than that 

Sité should be subjected to the touch of another man: O 
Lakshmana, neither the death of my father, nor the loss of 

the Raj, affects me like this.” While Rama was thus 

Wrath of lamenting, Lakshmana was distracted with rage, and snuff- 
ing the air like the serpent Rudra; and he replied to his 

elder brother:—‘ O Rama, why do you, who are the lord 

of all, and the equal of Indra, suffer Sité to be taken away, 

and grieve yourself thus as though you were unable to 

rescue her? Why are you thus afflicted while 1 am at your 

command? The earth shall drink the blood of this Rak- 

shasa, who shall be slain by my arrow: The rage I felt 

towards Bharata for desiring the Raj, I will pour forth on 

Viridha, as the thunderbolt suddenly strikes the mountain.” 
Lakshmana, his eye inflamed with anger, then said to 

Takshmana = Virddha :—You base and diminutive wretch! By your 
Virédha, evil act you are certainly seeking your own death! You 
shall not obtain Sit4, nor shall you depart alive from me.” 

Description of §o saying, Lakshmana discharged seven arrows, golden- 


the battle be- 
tween Bama shafted and peacock-feathered, and as bright as fire; and 


and the Hak they pierced the body of Virddha, and he fell upon the 
ground bathed in blood. Then the R&ékshasa uttered a 
dreadful yell, and drew forth a bright and green dart, 
and hurled it in anger at Lakshmana; but Réma, expert in 


arms, drew out two darts with heads resembling sharp 
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knives, and cut in twain the dart of Virddha. Then uistory oF 
Virédha seized a spear as terrible as the flag-staff of Indra, SAD. 
and. brandished it in the air, hke Yama breathing universal 

ruin. Then the two brothers rained a shower of bright 
arrows upon the Rikshasa, but they fell harmless from his 
body, and he stood before them laughing. Next Virddha 
hurled his spear, but Rama cut it by two darts, and it fell to 
the ground like a rock torn by a thunderbolt from Mount 
Meru. Then the two brothers drew their scimitars, which 
resembled two black serpents, and they ran upon Virddha‘ 
and struck him with all their might. Upon this the terrible 
Rakshasa seized the intrepid heroes forcibly with his two 
arms, and threw them over his shoulders as though they had 
been children ; and uttering a horrid yell he rushed into the 
depths of the jungles. Then the beautiful Sita set up a Thetwo 
loud cry, and Lakshmana broke the left arm of the Raik- to slaughter : 
shasa, and Rama broke the nght arm; and Virddha fell to eatine of the 
the ground ; and the two brothers bet him with their fists, received from 
and their arms, and their feet, and lifted him up and dashed 

him against the ground, but he could not give up the ghost 

because of the blessing he had received from Brahma. 

Then Rama, seeing that the mountain-like monster would 

not die, said to Lakshmana :—“ This Rakshasa, reaping 

the fruit of his religious austerities, cannot be conquered 

with weapons in battle; therefore we will bury him 

alive: O Lakshmana, dig a large grave for this terrible 
Rékshasa!”? Lakshmana replied:—“< Let us burn this 
Rékshasa!?? But Réma said :—‘“‘The proper death of a 

Rékshasa is to bury him alive, and not to burn him.” So 
Lakshmana took a spade and dug a large pit by the side of Burislot 
the huge Virddha ; and Rama who had kept his foot upon 

the neck of the Rakshasa now removed it; and the two 

brothers took up the loud-roaring Virédha, and threw him 

with mighty force into the pit, whilst the forest resounded 

with his fearful yells. Thus Viradha was put to death by Viridha se 


mesa beauti- 


being buried alive, but as soon as he was dead there arose ful form and 
rises out of the 


from the grave a very beautiful person who began to ascend srave and se 
to heaven ; and on his way he prayed to Rama with joined 
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History oF hands, as follows :—‘I wish you all success, O Rama, the 

Acero son of Kausaly4, the protector of Sité, and the fulfiller of the 
————-—— wishes of all your worshippers: I knew you from the first, 
being orginally and spoke to you harshly in order that I might excite your 


2a, e 
toursed by anger and die by your hands: I am a Gandharva; my name 
uvera, on . e ° 
account of his is Kosharee, and I used to sing in the court of Kuvera: 


he tobe a” One day Kuvera, perceiving that I was inspired with a pas- 

Rakshasa until : 

deliveredby sion for the beautiful Apsara, named Rambh4, cursed me 
for my misconduct, saying :—“‘ Go and assume the shape of 
a Rakshasa, and live in the forest of Dandaka; and remain 
so until you are killed by Réma, when you will resume your 


previous form:* This day I have been relieved by you: 


§ In the Adhyatma Ramayana, the R4kshasa Viradha is represented as a 
female; and the following significant account is given of her life and resurrec- 
tion :—When the soul of Viradha quitted her body, a beautiful figure, re- 
sembling a celestial nymph, rose from the corpse adorned with jewels and rich 
garments, She prostrated herself at Rama’s feet, and walking three times 
round him she thus addiessed him :—‘ Condescend, 0 Lord! to listen to an ac- 
count of my former state : I was originally a dancer in the assembly of the gods : 
no one ever equalled me in beauty: I was once engaged in admiration of 
myself when the sage Durvasa accidentally came that way. 1, being so much 
taken up with my own charms, omitted to pay my respects to him. At which 
negligence his anger being roused against me, he uttered a curse on me, in conse- 
quence of which I became a demon. I was overwhelmed with distress, confessed 
my folly, and prayed him to have compassion upon me ; on which Durvasa, taking 
pity on my musery, said :—‘In the Treté- Yuga, the Almighty and Eternal God, 
the Supreme Soul, Vishnu, will assume an incarnation of the flesh in the house of 
Maharaja Dasaratha at Ayodhy&, and will take the name of Rama: He will come 
to this forest, where you will be slain by his hand, then will you quit this shape and 
assume your own proper form. From that period I have been steadfast in the 
recollection of thy name, and in the worship of thee. This day I have been pre- 
eminently great, for 1 have seen thee; the dust from thy feet has fallen on my 
head Thou art the only pure light ; thou art one, there is nothing like unto thee: 
I praise, I adore thy name. Thou art styled the protector of the poor, take pity 
on me; consider the misery of thy slave. Grant that I may not forget thy name, 
and that I may sing thy praises.” 

Rama said :—‘ I will bestow on thee, O dancer! this blessing ; the forgetful- 

s ness of my name shall not take possession of your mind : From beholding me this 
day great benefit will accrue to thee; faith in me will be engendered in your heart, 
and from that faith pure worship will be produced : It is difficult to acquire this 
faith ; the Vedas and SAstras declare that I do not bestow it on every one: This 
honour have I conferred on thee, that you may enjoy faith, wisdom, and medita- 
tion, and at the last day I will remember thee: Depart to your own abode, and 
when you shall quit this corporeal frame you will be absorbed into me.” 

In obedience to Rama’s orders, Viridh& departed singing his praises, and from 
that. time was a faithful worshivver of Rama. 
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Accept my prayers and thanks, and permit me to return to HISTORY OF 
my master Kuvera.” So saying, Virddha vanished away cow 
from the presence of Rama. 

Having thus killed the terrible Viradha, the heroic Rima ath, Visitof 
embraced Sité and comforted her, and he said to Laksh- Lakehinans to 
mana :—‘‘ This forest is full of dangers, and we are not Sarabhanga. 
acquainted with it; we will therefore proceed to the her- 
mitage of Sarabhanga.’”’ Then Rama and his spouse and 
his brother proceeded to the hermitage, and as they ap- 
proached the magnanimous god-like devotee Sarabhanga, 
they beheld a wonderful appearance in the heavens. The Visit of Indra to 
mighty Indra, the Raja of the celestials, mounted on a car hang. 
as splendid as the sun or as a glowing fire, passed through 
the air followed by all the gods; and Indra was adorned Description of 
with splendid ornaments, and arrayed in shining garments, 
and received the adoration of multitudes of the celestials, 
who were arrayed with equal splendour. And near unto the 
car of Indra was another chariot drawn by horses, re- 
sembling a thick cloud illuminated by the sun. And over 
the head of Indra was a splendid umbrella, adorned with a 
garland, and two beautiful Apsaras held each a golden 
chémarain her hand, and fanned the sovereign of the gods. 

Then Indra entered the hermitage of the sage, and con- 
versed with Sarabhanga; and Rama addressed his brother 
as follows:—‘‘ See, O Lakshmana, that wonderful and Rama admires 


. ; chariot, 
glorious chariot, resembling the descending sun! Surely horses, and 


these horses are the steeds of Indra! Behold also those ini 
celestial youths of ample chests, and arms like maces, who 

stand in hundreds on every side, with rings in their ears, and 

scimitars in their hands; and whose apparel is of the colour 

of topaz! They are terrible as tigers, and the necklaces on 

their breasts are as bright as the glowing fire: They all 

appear to be youths of twenty-five years of age, and that is 

the constant age of the gods.” 

At this time the mighty Indra took his leave of the Indra departs, 
sage, and departed to heaven in his car. Réma and his euter the bes: 
spouse and brother then approached Sarabhanga, who was 
offering a burnt offering, and with his permission, they 
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HISTORY OF advanced and kissed his feet. Being then invited to a 
eae. repast, and to a lodging which was prepared for them, 
Réma asked the reason of Indra’s coming; and Sarab- 

ex hanga said:—‘O Réma, the sovereign of the gods -is 


pai had come desirous of taking me to the heaven of Brahma, which I 
to take him 


heaven, but that have gained by my severe austerities; but knowing, O my 
beho 


Id Bama. beloved guest, that you were not far off, I would not depart 
to heaven until I had seen you: Having now beheld you, 
O chief of men, I will go to the highest heaven: Receive, 
O Rama, the worlds I have acquired by the merits of my 
austerities.” Réma replied :—“I am highly honoured by 
you, and I return to you the worlds you have acquired: 
Depart hence to the realms of bliss, but tell me, I pray you, 
where I may now take up my own abode?” Sarabhanga 


Directs Rams to replied :—*O Rama, a highly illustrious sage named 
crmitage of Sutikshna resides in this forest ; ; he will pomt out where it 


oe is best for you to abide.” Sarabhanga then said:—‘ Behold 
now, whilst I put off this body, as a serpent casts his 


Sarabhanga Slough!” Then the sage prepared a fire, and offered ghee, 
barns hunself and entered the flame; and the fire consumed the hair of 
meee His body, and the skin, flesh, bones, and blood; and a 
youthful form. youth bright as the fire was instantly produced; and in this 


shape Sarabhanga sought the heaven of the sages, who had 
devoted their lives to religious austerities, and passing by 
the heaven of the gods, he ascended to the heaven of 
Brahma.’ 


® The following account of the death of Sarabhanga is extracted from the 
Adhyatma Ramaéyana —‘ TI have been engaged, O Lord! a long period of time 
in religious penances at this place in anxious expectation of beholding thee, who 
art the Supreme God, the Lord of all hearts, and from whom nothing is con- 
cealed: This day have I obtained the fruits of my pious austerities in having seen 
thee: I lay before thy feet the worship, charity, pilgrimages, and indeed every 
good work upon which I have been,engaged throughout my whole life; I shall in 
thy presence depart from this transitory world.” Having thus spoken he col- 
lected a quantity of wood, with which he erected the funeral pile, and seating him- 
self thereon he set fire to it with his own hands. J prostrated himself before 
Rama, Sit, and Lakshmana; he worshipped tbh~. in silence, conceiving in his 
own mind that he should become like unto Rf «a, with his hair braided in a knot 
on the crown of his head, e cloth made from bark of trees on his body, the colour 
of his body like the lotos, his eyes resembling the red and white lily, and attended 
by Lekshmana and Sita in full beauty. While he thus represented himself to his 
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When Sarabhanga had thus departed from this world, nistory or 
the whole body of sages gathered together, and came before Ealeieoe 
Rama at the hermitage. There were those who possess no 
‘ goods, those who feed on the rays of the sun and moon, Sh Aémacr, 
those who subsist on raw food, those who feed on leaves, meme tts 
those who eat rice with its husks, those who stand in the ames 
water immersed to the neck, those who sleep on the bare Extraordinary 
ground, those who do not sleep at all, those who always the different, 
stand on one leg, those whose food is water alone, those who mortified tho 
feed on air, those who live always in the open air, those who 
sleep in places of sacrifice, those who reside on the peaks of 
mountains, those who always wear wet clothing, those who 
spend their whole time in repeating the name of some god, 
those who pass their lives in repeating the Veda, those who 
perform worship with fire on each of their four sides, and the 
sun over their heads, those who eat but four months in the 
year, those who never take food, those who remain suspended. 
by their heels to the branches of trees, those who stand on 
their heads, some standing in the air upon nothing, or only 
supported by the thread of their meritorious deeds, and 
those who stand only on the point of one of their great 
toes. All these sages stood before Rama with their hands 
respectfully jomed, and addressed him as follows :—“ You The sages pray 
are the chief of the race of Ikshwaku, a great warrior, serve them fron 
supreme on earth even as Indra is supreme among the gods: 

Your power and renown are celebrated throughout the world; 
filial obedience, truth, and justice reside in you: We, your 
subjects, would fain speak to you, and 1t becomes you not to 
disregard us: Great indeed is the injustice of that Raja who 
receives the sixth part of the harvest as his revenue, and 
yet protects not his people with paternal care: The stupid 
wretch who does not preserve his subjects as his own 
life, or as the lives of his own beloved offspring, 1s 
an object of detestation throughout the world: The 
Raja who governs his subjects by justice, as though they 


own imagination, and while he was pronouncing the name of Rama, his mortal 
body was consumed. He obtaimed a new and pure frame, and ascended on a 
celestial car to the dwelling-place of Vishnu in the highest heaven. 
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HISTORY or were his own family, and who reduces the wicked by the 


Parr IV. 


terror of his power, obtains universal renown in this life, 
and an imperishable reward hereafter: The sage who lives 
on roots and fruits, and performs the exalted duties in- 
cumbent upon him, confers a sixth part of the merits of his 
good deeds upon that Raja, who governs his people with 
righteousness: O Réma, the multitude of Bréhmans, who 
are devoted to a religious life in the jungle, are destroyed 
by the Raékshasas, and consider you as their only protector: 
The sages who reside near the river Pampa, and those on the 
border of the river Mandakini, and those in the mountain 
Chitra-kiita, have been devoured by these cannibal Rék- 
shasas: We cannot endure these dreadful persecutions, and 
have come to you for protection: O hero, we pray you to 


Rémaengagesto preserve us from these Rakshasas.” Rama replied :—“ It 


protect the 
devotees. 


6th, Visit of 
Rama, §:t4, and 
Lakshmena to to 
ehermi 
duikenne ee 


ill becomes you to supplicate me, as I ought to be suppli- 
cating you, for I am at the command of the Brahmans: I 
have entered the forest to fulfil the words of my father, 
and to remove the persecutions which you endure from these 
Raékshasas.” Rama having promised to defend the devotees 
then accompanied them tothe hermitage of Sutikshna. 
Now when Rama and his brother and his wife had travel- 
led a great distance into the forest and crossed many rivers, 
they at length saw a hermitage which was purified with the 
clothing and garlands of devotees. There they beheld Sutiksh- 
na covered with mud, and his head covered with matted hair ; 
and he was without flesh in consequence of his austerities, 
and his body was reduced to bones and skin ; and he was ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation. And Rama paid his respects, and 
the sage Sutikshna embraced him, and addressed him as fol- 
lows :—‘“‘O Rama, has your journey been pleasant? The 
hermitage of which you have taken possession now enjoys 
its true owner: Waiting for you, I have forborne to re- 
linquish the earth for the habitation of the gods: O hero, 
Indra, the chief of the celestials, and the gregt god Siva, also, 
have desired me to deliver to you all the ».orlds I have sub- 
dued by my merits: Enjoy yourself *uen, with your spouse 
Sité, and your brother Lakshmana, in the god-frequented 
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vorlds which have been conquered by my austerities.””’ Rima HISTORY OF 
‘eplied :— I accept all the worlds, O great sage, and desire allie 
rou to appoint me a place of residence in the forest.” Su-. 
ikshna said :—“ Attended by the holy sages, and constantly 
applied with fruits and roots, enjoy yourself in this pleasant 
1ermitage.”’? So Rama took up his abode for that night in 

pleasant hermitage of Sutikshna, together with Sité and 
Lakshmana. 

Now when it was morning, and the ablutions had been duly Zhe trio depart 
performed, Réma went to Sutikshna, and said :—‘ O divine other hermt- 
one, we have had a most refreshing night, and now ask per. 1shbourhood. 
mission to take our leave: The sages who have accompanied 
us are hastening to depart, and we are desirous of behold- 
ing the whole circle of hermitages belonging to the de- 
voted Rishis who inhabit this forest; and we would fain 
commence our journey before the heat of the sun becomes as 
insupportable as an obstinate person in pursuit of gain.” 
Sutikshna replied:—“‘Go, O beloved one, and having 
viewed the pleasant hermitages of the pious inhabitants of 
the wilderness of Dandaka, do you return to this abode.” 

The brothers then departed accompanied by Sita; when 7th, Dislogue 


etween Rama 


Sité, full of tender affection, thus addressed her spouse and Sitéas to 
the propriety of 


Rama :—“ O beloved one, a great mind may contract guilt waging war 
through the almost imperceptible distinctions of right and Pékshasas. 
wrong; but he may avoid the danger by subduing the first 

risings of evil desire: O hero, you are devoted to truth, sita A reproaches 
and never regarded the wives of others, but the vice of anger 

has been produced in you through inadvertence, and is now 

attendant upon you: You have come into the forest as a 

devotee, but now you have engaged to compass the death of 

the Rakshasas, for the sake of preserving the sages who in- 

habit the forest of Dandaka; and you and your brother have 

come into the wood for this purpose armed with your bows 

and arrows: O hero, this is not pleasing to me; for when 

the bow of the Kshatriya and the sacrificial fire of the Brah- sive 
man are placed near each other, their power and energy will bound to parish 


increase exceedingly: If you say that as a Kshatriya you are wena ee 
bound to punish the wicked and protect the good, I say that when he isa 
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nisTORY oF this duty belongs to a Kshatriya who is a Raja, and not to 


INDIA. 
Part IV.} 


one who has adopted the life of a devotee: When you have 
recovered your Raj, and become sovereign of Ayodhyé, then 
you may draw your bow for the sake of punishing the 
Rékshasas ; but so long as you are a devotee, you ought not 


Legend of the to wish injury to any fellow-creature : In ancient times there 


devotee who wa 


@ warrior. 


Sité yee 
Rama to 


engage 
solely in reli- 


gious austeri- 
ties. 


Réma’s reply 
that he could 
not refuse the 
request of the 
Brahmans to 
become their 
protector. 


Rama rg tagfeneal 
Srté for 


sdmmcnistiod 
him. 


"Was a certain devotee, and Indra sought to interrupt his 
* austerities, by assuming the form of a warrior, and leaving 
his scimitar as a deposit with the holy sage ; and that devotee 
carried the scimitar ever with him as a sacred trust, until after 
awhile he too acquired a love of war, and ceased to perform 
his devotions, and at last through his connection with the 
weapon he sank into hell: O hero, the slaughter of 
Raékshasas in the forest of Dandaka, when they are without 
enmity towards you, will never be approved by the wise: In 
this sacred grove I pray you to constantly practise religious 
austerities, for happiness never springs from self-gratafi- 
cation: O excellent one, this has been spoken by me in the 
feeble language of a woman; you alone are able to under- 
stand your duty.” 

Rama, hearing these words of the devoted Sita, replied 
thus :—‘ O goddess, you have given me good advice becom- 
ing your present situation ; but I will mention one rule which 
has been stated by you: You have said that a Kshatriya 
must carry a bow, that the voice of distress be not heard : 
Now the sages are distressed by the cannibal Rakshasas in 
the forest of Dandaka, and relying upon me they have taken 
refuge with me: I said :—‘ It is a great shame to me, that 
Brahmans should stand before me when I ought to stand 
with joined hands before them ;’ and having heard the ad- 
dress of the sages to become their protector, I cannot turn 
a deaf ear to them while life remains: I can relinquish life, 
and even you, O Sita, with Lakshmana; but having once 
plghted my promise to these Brahmans, it is my duty to 
protect them: But you have spoken t~” me through af- 
* fection and friendship, and I am delig’.ced with your frank- 


, ness: O Sité, a person who is not beloved is not admonished : 


You have spoken sentiments becoming your family, and you 
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dre my companion in virtue, and dearer to me than life misrory or 
itself.” oe 
Parr IV. 
Having thus spoken, Rama entered the wood armed with —————_ 
his bow; and the beautiful Sité went after him, while mace 
Lakshmana followed with his bow in his hand. And they saxesin the 
beheld many mountains, and groves, and pleasant rivers, to- of Butikshna's 
gether with cranes and red geese; and they saw ponds Ramteke 
covered with lilies and water-fowl; also herds of sportive 
deer, and buffaloes and hogs, and wild elephants. When mysterious lake 
they had proceeded far upon their way, and their shadows Sencand conn 
had become long on the ground, they beheld a sheet of 
water which was many miles round; and it was skirted with 
green meadows, and adorned with herds of elephants, and 
covered with the red and white lotos, and with cranes, geese, 
wild ducks, and other animals that live on water. Presently 
they heard the sounds of songs and music, but they saw no 
musician; and Rama inquired of the sage Dharma-vrita re- 
specting the cause of what they heard. The pious sage then 
related the wonders of the lake thus :—‘ This ancient lake, Legend of the 
called Mandakarni, was formed by the sage Mandakarni abode of the 
, . Sas sage Manda- 
through the powers of his religious austerities : Standing im karm and five 
a pool, and feeding on nothing but air for ten thousand 
years, the sage Mandakarni performed so severe a course of 
mortification, that all the gods were distressed, and assembled 
together with Indra at their head. And Indra said :— 
‘This sage is bent on supplanting me, and obtaining the 
sovereignty of the gods: ’—Indra then sought to tempt the 
sage from his devotions by sending to him five chosen 
Apsaras, the brightness of whose beauty exceeded that of 
the lightning ; and the damsels came hither, singing and 
playing, and employing every act of fascination to enticethe 
devotee: After awhile, the sage was ensnared into a love 
for the Apsaras; and the five damsels all became his wives, 
and still inhabit a concealed house in this lake; and there 
they pass their time in pleasure with the sage, who by his 
previous mortification and subjection, had again obtained 
youth ; and the captivating sound of their songs and instru- 
ments of music is what you now hear.” At these words, 
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HISTORY OF Réma was full of thought, and exclaimed :— This 18 


INDIA. 
Panr tv, marvellous, indeed! ” 


~ 


—————— __ After a short while, Réma beheld a pleasant cluster of 
plerraiteges of . . ' 1 

e sage hermitages which belonged to the sage Dharma-vrita, with 
Dharme-vrita, 


whom he had been conversing; and the hermitages were 

bestrewed with kusa grass, and with garments worn by the 

sages, and were full of Brahmanical glory. Rama then en- 

tered with Sité and Lakshmana, and was received with due 

honour by all the sages, and looked around upon the pleasant 

place which adorned the forest. After this the mighty 

Réma visited in succession those hermitages of the sages in 

which he had formerly lodged ; and he remained two months 

with one, and a year with another, and four months with 

another, and five or six months with others; and thus he 

went on, sometimes abiding only a fortnight at one place, 

The trio remain and sometimes remaining for more than a full year. Thus 

neig neighbourhood, passed away ten years of exile, whilst Rama resided in the 

different her- hermitages of the sages and enjoyed great happiness therein 3 
mitages. 

The trioreturn aNd when the ten pleasant years of exile had expired, Rama 


fo the pernitaee returned with Sit4é and Lakshmana to the hermitage of the 


a sage Sutikshna, and took up his abode there many days. 


th ee After awhile, Rama said to Sutikshna :—“I continually 
near to the hear that the sage Agastya resides in this forest of Dandaka, 


Vindhya moun- 
tains. but through the extent of the forest, I know not the spot 
where he has taken up his abode. Sutikshna replied :—* I 
wish to send you to Agastya with your brother and your 
wife: Go from hence towards the south, and you will be- 
hold the glorious hermitage of the brother of Agastya: 
There stay one night, O Rama; and then, going forward, 
still towards the south, you will find at the skirt of the 
Journey forest the hermitage of Agastya.”” Hearing these directions, 
fret wads Réma bowed to the feet of the sage, and set out in company 
sun. with Sité and Lakshmana to search for Agastya. Seeing 


the variegated forest, and the mountains at a distance re- 
sembling clouds and lakes, and the rivets running beside 
the roads, Rama went pleasantly a)-..g the road pointed ont 
hormliage oft , by Sutikshna. At length he said to Lakshmana :—“ This 


yee ” hermitage, which appears in view, must certainly be that of 
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the pious brother of Agastya: The trees of the forest in HISTORY OF 
thousands are bowed down by the weight of fruits and Eons on 
flowers ; the scent of the pepper trees, wafted hither by the 

: Poetical descrip- 
breeze, creates a pungent sensation: Bundles of sticks tion of abe 
and kusa grass are thrown hither and thither on the road; 
the black smoke, resembling the peak of a mountain, rises 
from the sacrificial fires; and the leaves of the trees are 
black and oily from the smoke of the sacrificial homa: The 
Bréhmans, having bathed in these lovely and sacred retreats, 
are preparing offerings of flowers in blossom, which they 
have collected: In former times, two cruel Rakshasas, the Legend of 
devourers of Brahmans, resided here, and their names were Ilw 
Vatapi and Ilwala; and Ilwala was accustomed to assume 
the form of a Brahman, and speak the sacred tongue, and 
invite the Bréhmans under pretence of solemnizing a 
Sraddha: Then his brother Vatépi assumed the form of a Destruction of 
ram, and was consecrated for the sacrifice by Ilwala; and by Vatépi in the 
when the Brahmans had eaten the ram, I]wala called +6 his 
brother to come forth, and Vatdpi came forth out of the 
stomachs of the Brahmans, bleating like a sheep, and tear- 
ing his way through their bodies: Thousands of Brahmans 
were thus destroyed, when Agastya came to this spot, and qe eaty 
accepted the invitation to a Sraddha; and Agastya had not Asastya. 
eaten for many years, and he devoured the whole of Vatapi 
in the form of a ram, and then prayed to Ganga; and the 
goddess appeared in his alms dish, and he touched the 
water, and pronounced her divine name: Then when Ilwala 
called on his brother to come forth, Agastya laughed and 
said :—‘ Your brother has been eaten by me in the form of a 
ram and has now gone to the abode of Yama, and for him 
there is no coming forth:’ Ilwala ina rage began to assail Iwals con. 

umed by the 

Agastya, but was immediately consumed by the fire which fre of Agastya’s 
flashed from the eyes of the sage: This hermitage, which 
formerly belonged to the two Rikshasas, is now inhabited 
by the brother of Agastya.’’” 


10 This absurd myth is preserved here chiefly because it is widely known 
amongst the Brahmans, who make a point of praying after a meal that they may 
be blessed with a digestion equal to that of Agastya. 
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mistory oF §§ While Réma was thus conversing with Lakshmana, the 
Pant Ivy. 8un set, and the evening came on; and the brothers per- 
Ray formed their evening devotions towards the west, and 
lakshmana entered the hermitage of the brother of Agastya, accom- 
by Sita, and spent the night there. The next 

morning they took their leave, and departed towards the 

abode of Agastya himself; and as they went they beheld 

the trees of the forest in full flower, surrounded by climbing 

plants, broken by the trunks of sportive elephants, enlivened 

with playful monkeys, and vocal with joyous birds. Rama, 

as he viewed the beautiful wilderness, said to his brother 

Reachthe Lakshmana:—“ The hermitage of Agastya appears in view: 


hermitage of es 

Agasiya * This is the abode of that sage who freed the southern 
formed by quarter from the Rékshasas; at whose command the 
Agas 1 ie 


Vindhya mountain forbore to rise higher in the sky; who 
drank up the sea abounding in crocodiles and great fishes ; 
who was entreated by the gods, with Indra at their head, to 
destroy the Danavas: O Lakshmana, here will I spend the 
remainder of my exile: Here the perfect men, the great 
sages, cast off their old bodies, and ascend in new bodies to 
heaven on chariots as resplendent as the sun.” 

Réma, having arrived at the hermitage, said to Laksh- 
mana :—“‘ Enter the hermitage, I pray you, and inform the 
Iakshmana gage that I have arrived with Sité.” And Lakshmana 


informs a dis- 
ciple of Agastya entered, and said to one of the disciples of Agastya :— 


Bama and Bits. Behold, the mighty hero Rama, the eldest son of Mahé- 
raja Dasaratha, is come hither with his wife Sita, to visit the 
sage ; perchance their fame may have reached your ears.” 
The disciple, having heard the words of Lakshmana, entered 
the house where the sacred fire was kept, and gave the in- 
formation to the great sage; and Agastya replied :—“ The 
coming of Rama has been long desired by me, and now 
through my good fortune he is here this day to see me: 

az. _...... Go, let the highly honoured Réma, with his spouse and 

at the coming of 7 41: shmana, be introduced to me!” When the disciple 
bowed to the feet of the sage, and ~..th joined hands spoke 
his ready acquiescence ; and he brought in Rama and Sité 
and Lakshmana, in the manner prescribed in the ordinance, 
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And they entered the abode of Agastya, and saw the places prssory oF 

sacred to Brahma, to Agni, to Vishnu, to Indra, tothe Sun, INDIA. 

the Moon, and the other gods; and they beheld the sage Sener 

Agastya, surrounded by his disciples, clothed in the skin of fhener ent 

antelopes and vestments of bark. Then Réma, seeing “&‘™ 

Agastya, the devotee, severe in austerities, and resplendent 

as the fire, said to his brother Lakshmana :—“ He, who is Rame’s pro- 

Agni, Soma, Dharma, yea, the Eternal himself, is coming forage 

forth: Let us approach him with the greatest reverence ; 

for he is without doubt the sage Agastya; he is the abode 

of sacred austerities, a mass of consecrated glory.” With 

these words Réma approached with devout affection and 

kissed the foot of the Brahman; and the great sage kissed 

the head of Rama. Agastya then inquired respecting 

their health and welfare, and said to his disciples :—“ First Agnstya directs 

offer oblations on the fire, and then present the remainder offer oblations 

with appropriate ceremonies and the consecrating formulas 

to Rama; and let it be eaten by him according to the 

statutes of the Vanaprasthas: Rama is Raja over the whole Acknowledges 
: . . . . ma as Raja 

universe, steady in the paths of virtue, a mighty warrior, of the universe. 

and worthy of the highest respect and adoration : Come in, 

Obeloved guest! Raéma is the asylum and the lord of all: 

I will worship the lord of the world who has arrived here, 

according to the ordinance.” Thus Agastya and his dis- 

ciples yielded due honours to their guest, saying :—“ As a 

false witness feeds in the next world upon his own flesh, so 

he who fails to entertain a guest to the best of his ability, is 

stripped of all his merits, and receives all the sins of his 


visitant." 





11 The Adhy&étma Ramfyana contains the following highly spiritualized 
description of the hermitage of Agastya and his reception of Rama :—‘ The 
house of Agastya was a spacious building surrounded by pleasant gardens, 
abounding with fruits and flowers of every description, and resembling the bowers 
of paradise or Brahma’s heaven. There thousands of sages, such as Bramha- 
rishya, or Brahman saints; Deva-rishya, or heavenly spirits; and Raja-rishya, or 
princes turned saints, were engaged in religious pursuits. Such was the sanctity 
of that place, that lions, tigers, deer, sheep, and other animals fed promiscuously 
therein without fear of each other. R&ma remained at the gate of the garden, 
while Sutikshna went in to inform the saint of his arrival. When Sutikehna 
entered the gardens he beheld the saint surrounded by his disciples, to whom he 
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History OF After this, when Agastya had entertained Réma with 

Eyles fruits, roots, and flowers, he said to him :—“Receive, O 

Rama, this divine bow of Vishnu, adorned with gold and 

cents Rama diamonds, the work of Viswakarma; this excellent in- 

of wie the fallible arrow of Brahma, given to me by Indra; these two 

yas tithe inex- quivers of inexhaustible arrows resembling the glowing 

quires, nae fire; and this golden-sheathed scimitar: O Réma, with this 

bow Vishnu smote innumerable Asuras, and obtained the 

most splendid honours among the gods.” The Brdhman, 

having thus given Rama the bow, the arrow, the scimitar, 

The coatof mail and the two quivers, presented him also with an excellent 
yindr coat of mail which had been given to the sage by Indra. 


Agastya, having thus entertained his guests, discoursed 


Avastyaie with them in the most encouraging manner, saying :-—‘‘O 
words. Rama, lam gratified! Peace attend you, O Lakshmana! Iam 


greatly pleased with you both for having come with Sité to 
bow at my feet: You aregreatly fatigued by the length of the 
Aastya praises road: The weary Sité is evidently afflicted: She, a delicate 
princess, who has never experienced privations, has come to 
a forest abounding in hardships out of love for her spouse: 


Evil natureot O Rama, such is not the nature of women: They will fawn 


general, upon a husband in prosperity, and forsake him in adversity : 


They are as sudden and uncertain as the lightning’s flash, 
as keen as the sharpest weapon, as swift in their course as 
the bird Garura, as fickle as the wind, and as fatal as the 


was expounding the actions of Rama, of whom he was a strenuous adorer. 
Sutikshna paid his respects to the saint, and said :—‘ Rama, my spiritual guide! 
the exalted son of Dasaratha, with Sit& and his brother Lakshmana, is waiting at 
the gate; he is desirous of paying his respects to thee.’ Great was the surprise 
and sincere the joy of Agastya when he heard these words. He said to his 
disciple :—‘ Auspicious indeed, Sutikshna! is your destiny; the intelligence you 
have conveyed to me is equal to the wholesome breeze of the morning, it affords 
me the highest satisfaction: That master, to behold whom I have been so long 
engaged in religious penances, towards whom my soul isso fervently attached, has 
of his own accord condescended to visit my humble mansion : Who then in this 
world tan equal me in good fortune?’ Having thus spoken, he rose and ‘went out 
to meet Rama; he worshipped him with reyerence and fa*h, and thus addressed 
him :—‘ This day, O Lord! my destiny is most .alted, for thou hast con- 
descended to visit thy servant: Great and long nave been my religious penances 
in the hope of beholding thee: this day have I obtained the reward of my piety 
and sufferings ; I have seen thee.’ ”” 
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most deadly poison’: O Rama, your spouse Sité is free from History oF 
all these evil qualities.’ Rama replied :—‘ Happy am I, cares 
since the a of sages is pleased with me, my brother, and ° 
my spouse.” 

After this Rima said to Agastya :—“ Direct me, I pray 10th, Residence 
you, to a spot supplied with water and wood, where I can and Laainoasn 

ati, 

erect a hermitage, and constantly reside in safety,’’ the modern 
Agastya replied : :— Beloved one, at a short distance from hasty dete 
here, near the river Godaveri, is a place called Panchavatt, chavati, nearthe 
which abounds with fruits and roots, and where there is 
water in abundance: Go thither, O hero, and fix your dwell- 
ing there.” So Rama, and Sité, and Lakshmana took their 
leave, and departed out of the hermitage of Agastya, and 
went their way to Panchavati. 

Now, on the road from the hermitage of Agastya, Rama Rama forms 


an alliance with 


and the others saw a vulture of enormous size, who said ore an 


that he was a friend of their father Maharaja Dasaratha ; who was the ” 
and this vulture was named Jatayus, and he was the son of 

Garura, and his eldest brother was named Sampati. And 

Jatéyus said to Rama :—‘‘ When you, O beloved one, are 

gone abroad with Lakshmana, I will guard Sité.”” And Rama 

accepted his friendship, and embraced him with great joy, 

and he accompanied Rama on his way to Panchavati. 

When the party arrived at the spot pointed out by ArrivalotRama, 
Agastya, Rama said to Lakshmana :—“ O excellent one, this nares Pa 
is the flowery forest of Panchavati: Let a place for a her- ne 
mitage be sought in some pleasant thicket, near a pool or a 
sheet of water, and where sacrificial wood, and flowers, and 
kusa grass, and water, may be easily procured.” lLaksh- 
mana replied:—“ I am your servant!” Then Rama Ramaselectso 
showed his brother a beautiful spot facing the river Godé- mage 
verl; and there was a sheet of water near it, as bright as 
the sun and fragrant with lilies; and in the distance were 
high mountains abounding with glens, and vocal with pea- 
cocks. In this charming neighbourhood Lakshmana built a Lakshment 
large hut on a high floor of earth, with [firm posts of bam- hut with four 
boos wrought together with wicker work ; and he covered” 
it and roofed it with branches of trees, and hed it with strong 
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cords, and thatched it with grass and leaves ; and he divided 
it into four rooms. When he had thus finished the dwell- 
ing-house of R&ma, he went down to the Goddveri and 
bathed, and then returned, bringing fruits and water-liles ; 
and he made an oblation of flowers to the god of dwell- 
ings, and sprinkled water according to the ordinance, to 
secure peace to the new habitation and remove all evil from 
it. After this, he showed the hermitage to Rima; and 
Réma and Sité beheld the excellent habitation, and entered 
it with delight ; and the pious Rama dwelt in that fruitful 
country in perfect happiness, as Indra dwells in heaven. 

In this manner thirteen years and a half of Réma’s exile 
passed away in delight; and at this time the rainy season 
had departed, and the exhilarating cold season commenced. 
One morning, when it was very early, Raima went to the pleas- 
ant river Godaveri for the sake of ablution ; and his brother 
Lakshmana, shivering with cold, followed him with a jar of 
water in his hand. And Lakshmana said to Rama :—“ The 
season so grateful to you has now arrived; and the season 
which crowns the year appears with peculiar beauty: Man- 
kind are stiffened with cold; the earth is loaded with crops ; 
water is unpleasant, and fire agreeable: The gods and an- 
cestors are honoured with oblations of new corn: The cities 
are full of delicacies, and abound with the juices of the corn: 
Rajas eager for conquest now march forth to battle: The 
sun keeps on the south quarter sacred to Yama, whilst the 
north quarter appears with a sad countenance hke a woman 
without her tika : The Himélaya mountain, abounding with 
stores of cold, is now distant from the sun, and is rightly 
named the mountain of snow: The midday abounds with 
high pleasures, and delight attends whatever we touch: 
The sun is beloved in the daytime, and shade and water are 
not pleasing: In this season the heat is temperate, the 
days are short and cold, the forests are bare, arid the snow 
is fallen: The nights forbid all sleeping ‘n the open air; 
governed by the star Pushya they «.c whitened with hoar 
frost and lengthened by the cold: The full moon having 
gained the side of the sun esteems himself fortunate ; his 
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face is whitened with cold, and he shines dimly like a mirror HISTORY OF 
covered with human breath : The west wind is impregnated 
with frost, and its blast is doubly keen in the morning: At 
the rising of the sun, the fields of barley and wheat appear 7 nda 
covered with fog; and the golden fields of rice, frequented 

by the paddy birds and cranes, appear covered with down: 

In the rice-fields the kine drink water with their eyes half 

shut, through fear of the sharp blades of the corn: The sun 

rises at a distance, and appears through the fog like the moon 
surrounded with its halo: In the forenoon he is devoid of 

strength, but at midday he beams with pleasure, and his 
countenance is ruddy: The wild elephant touches the cold ee 
water in his thirst, and then draws back his trunk in haste: 

The water-fowls sit upon the bank, devoid of resolution, and The water- 
fear to launch themselves upon the cold stream: The rivers 

covered with steam are known by the voice of cranes, and The cranes. 
their shores are indicated by borders of moistened sand: 

The drops of dew, through the weakness of the god of day, The dew-drops. 
hang suspended from the ends of branches like globules of 
quicksilver: O Rama, the pious Bharata, full of affliction, Austerities of 
mortifies himself in the city of Ayodhy4, through devotion sccount of 

to you: Having relinquished the Raj, and the many enjoy- 

ments of life, he confines himself to spare diet and lives 

upon the ground: At this hour he is certainly going to 

bathe in the Sarayt, and perform his daily ceremonies: 

A tender youth, brought up delicately, how can he, wetted 

with the chilling dew of morning, again immerse himself in 

water? Your brother Bharata has subdued heaven by his 

devout austerities, and sets his mind upon you who are in 

the forest: It is said that men disregard the commands of 

their father, and obey those of their mother ; but the reverse 

of this has been done by Bharata: Why is our middle mo- ne 
ther thus cruel, whose lord was the good Dasaratha, and 

whose son was the excellent Bharata?” 

Lakshmana having thus spoken, Rama replied to him as Rama reproves 
follows:—‘ O beloved one, it is improper for you thus to comoaching 
reproach our middle mother : Speak indeed of Bharata ; feat 
for though my heart is fixed upon a forest residence, it is 
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HI8STORY OF pained through affection for Bharata: I remember the 
Piya tender and sweet expressions of my brother, grateful as 

amrita, and rejoicing the heart: When, O Lakshmana, 
shall I again meet the magnanimous Bharata, and the hero 
Satrughna ? ” 

Ablations in the Thus conversing, the brothers reached the Godaveri and 

veri. ° ° ° 

made their customary offering to their ancestors and the 
gods. Réma then performed his ablutions with his younger 
brother and Sita; and he appeared like the divine Siva after 
bathing with the daughter of the chief of mountains. 

i paket Thus Rama dwelt in his hermitage of Panchavati in 

ture Jatéyus. company with his wife and brother; and Jatdyus, the Chief 
of Vultures, also dwelt there. But at this time Jatéyus re- 
quested permission to return to his own abode, saying :— 
“ After visiting all my own friends, O chief of men, I will 
return.” So Rama gave him permission to take his leave, 
and the Chief of Vultures departed out of the hermitage. 


cd of the The foregoing narrative of Rama's wanderings 
Mier amongst the sages is chiefly valuable for the proofs 
axes” which it furnishes of the conclusions already laid 


down at the commencement of the present chapter. 
At the outset it will be observed that the Brahman 
Religious oppo- sages were compelled to leave the neighbourhood of 
Rékshacasto| Chitra-kuta on account of the opposition offered to 
their religious rites by the Rakshasas ; and that the 
Rakshasas mustered strong in that quarter, and were 
under the command of a younger brother of Ravana. 
Virddhe, « wor- Again, Virddha is described as being both a terrible 
B Rékshasa, and the faithful worshipper of Brahma ; 
and as having received certain supernatural powers 
from that deity in return for his devotions. But 
Bigniticance of perhaps the most significant passage “onnected with 
between x ité the identification of the Raks!.asas with the Bud- 
dhists, is the dialogue between Sité and Rama 
respecting the propriety of waging war against the 
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Rakshasas. The argument has evidently been uistory or 
garbled, but the drift of it may perhaps be gathered esas 
from the following facts. Buddha Sakya Muni wasa~ 
Kshatriya. So was Rama. Now although Sité is 
represented as saying that Rama ought not to fight 

because he was a devotee; yet inasmuch as his 
character as a devotee is altogether mythical, the 

speech may be regarded as mythical likewise. Sita’s 

language may therefore have been to the effect that 


Rama was a Kshatriya, and as such was scarcely 


justified in interfering in the disputes between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists ; whilst Rama seems to 
have replied that having promised to protect the 
Brahmans, or Linga worshippers, he was compelled 
to engage in war. 

The other portions of the narrative contain many Sameness inthe 


° ye : ; . ; descriptions of 
descriptions which are interesting, but which scarcely {3 "gmsee 


call for comment. The pictures of the different thesge. 
hermitages are generally well drawn, but with con- 
siderable sameness; and the conversation between 
Rama and the several sages is almost alwaysof the 
same character. ‘The Brahmanical tone of this por- 
tion of the poem betrays however, with startling 
clearness, the proclivities of the Brahmanical author. 
The appearance of Indra at the hermitage of Sarab- 
hanga; the prominence given to the doctrine that a 
seat in heaven, and the possession of worlds, may 
be obtained by such merits as religious austerities ; 
and the poetic effort to throw a halo of sanctity 
round the emaciated forms and religious pursuits of 
the Brahmans in the jungle, whilst associating such 
sages with mythic accounts of supernatural weapons; ee 


all serve to indicate that Brahmanising of Kshatrya of Kshatrya 
traditions which has been so frequently pointed out 
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HisToRY OF in the narrative. The circumstance of the sage Atri 
INDIA... ee ee ner 
pariv. living with his wife Anasty4 is curious, and perhaps 

Married hfe or Wustrates a further opposition between the Buddhist 

ihe Buidnst’” priests and the Brahmans ; the former insisting upon 

pain celibacy, whilst the Bradhmanswere not only permitted 

Pious sucide of but required to marry. The pious suicide of Sarab- 

compared wth hanga is very striking; and similar incidents appear to 

the burning of 5 ) 
Calanus. have been not uncommon in ancient times. Arrian, in 
his description of Alexander’s expedition, relates the 
story of a sage named Calanus who burned himself 
to death upon a funeral pile in like manner ; * and 
in Strabo’s description of India, it is said that the 
sophists or Brdhmans considered disease of the body 
as most disgraceful, and that if any one apprehended 
its approach, he prepared a pyre, and destroyed him- 
Idea involved. SElf by fire '* The idea involved in the account of 
Sarsbhanga” the death of Sarabhanga is somewhat mythical, and 
accordingly seems to be of a different character. 
He had long waited for the coming of Rama, and 
having at length been blessed with a sight of the 
incarnate deity, he had no longer any desire to live ; 
and consequently destroyed his body upon the fu- 
neral pile, and ascended to the heaven of Brahma. 
The description of the ascetics in the neighbourhood 
of Sarabhanga’s pilgrimage is illustrative both of an- 
cient and modern times; although it may be re- 
marked that such self-mortifications, whether real 
or pretended, appear to be gradually dying out in 
India. 

Strange fancy The strange alliance between Rama and Jatéyus 


nvol ed e e e e 
Haina’s alliance the Vulture is one of those eccentric ideas which 
tare Jatéyus. 


12 Arrian’s Exped Alexand lib vii. c. 2. 
32 Strabo, hb. xv c. 1. 
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abound to a considerable extent in the Ramayana; ustory or 
and will be further illustrated when dealing with pw iW. 
Raéma’s subsequent alliances with onkeve and 

bears. For the present it will be sufficient to remark 

that these animals, like the serpents or Nagas, are 

treated in every respect, excepting that of form, 

as human beings ; and there seems reason to believe - 
that they were originally the deities of the abori- 

ginal populations of the south of India, whom the 
Brahmanical author of the Ramdyana enlisted in the 

service of Rama, for the purpose of facilitating the 
propagation of the worship of Rama as an incarna- 

tion of ‘Vishnu. 

The description of the cold season in India, Poeticatana 
which is put into the mouth of Lakshmana, is ex- ‘eof the 
ceedingly poetical; and its truthfulness to nature “°°: 
will be readily admitted by all who are familiar with 
the country at that reviving period of the year. In 
one instance, indeed, a sense of humour is blended 
with truthfulness of description ; and itis difficult to 
avoid a smile at the picture of the wild elephant who 
put his trunk into the water to quench his thirst, and 
then drew it back hastily from the cold. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RAMA’S WARS RESPECTING SURPA-NAKHA. 


HISTORY OF THe next event in the life of Ra4ma, was his 
mee ae: wars against two brothers of Ravana, respectively 
Kharaand named Khara and Dushana, who appear to have 
two Hakghase commanded a Rakshasa army in the neighbourhood 
the neighbour. of the hermitage. The story can scarcely be re- 
ope garded in any other light than that of a pure fiction. 
War with Rama It is said that a sister of these brothers, named 
ther sister | Suirpa-nakhd, fell in love with Rama, and was jest- 
ingly referred by Rama to Lakshmana, and again 
by Lakshmana to Rama. In her jealousy she fell 
upon Sité, on which Lakshmana cut off her ears and 
nose. She then fled to her brothers Khara and 
Dushana, and prayed for revenge; on which en- 
sued an extraordinary war, in which Rdma, single- 
handed, slaughtered a vast army of Rakshasas. 
Notwithstanding the extravagance of this story, 
it furnishes a valuable illustration of the general 
character of many Hindu works of the imagination ; 
such as the reckless sacrifice of probabilities for the 
sake of effect, the want of delicacy in the female cha- 
racter, and the frequent reference to Brahmanical 
ideas. These points, however, will be best considered 


Sorpe-rakhé, hereafter. The narrative is as follows :— 
approaches the. 
 raeaiel After this, while Rama was sitting in his pleasant four- 


Hindi charac- 
ter of the fic- 
tion. 
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roomed abode conversing with Sité, a certain female History oF 
Raékshasi happened to come tothe hermitage. The name of Eeisies 
this Rékshasi was Stirpa-nakhé, and she was sister of the - 
ten-headed Ravana, the mighty Raja of Lanka; and her two 
other brothers were Khara and Ditshana; and these two 
were mighty Chieftains, and had been appointed by Raja 
Révana to command all that country. This woman Surpa- Admires the | 
nakhé approached the leafy hut, and beheld Rima of re- 
splendent countenance and substantial arm; and he appeared 
like a god in heaven, and his eyes resembled the lotos, and 
his step was as firm as that of an elephant, and on his head 
was a load of soft but matted hair; and he was evidently a 
great Raja, bearing all the marks of royalty ; and his com- 
plexion was green like the new grass, and he was captivat- 
ing as the god of love.’ Seeing Rama, the heart of the 
Raékshasi was smitten with the arrows of Kima, and she was 
distracted with the tlame of desire. And she was of an evil Contrast 
: : sg ; . between Strpa- 
and malignant disposition, of a base family and base in nakhé and 
mind, and she wasafemale only inappearance. Thisdamsel 
was very ugly, whilst the countenance of the portly and well- 
formed Rama was most lovely; this one was squint-eyed, 
whilst the eyes of Rima were beautifully elongated; her 
locks were the colour of copper, whilst his locks were black 
and curly ; she was deformed in figure, whilst he was shaped 
with the most perfect symmetry; her voice was a horrid 
yell, while his accents were most melodious ; she was rash 
and vague in speech, whilst his discourse was ever apt and 
prudent; her conduct was notoriously vile, whilst his conduct 
was everexemplary. This Rikshasi, seeing that Rama was Surpa-nakhé 


se determines to 
a perfect model of beauty, began to reflect within herself :— induce Rama to 


“This is a most beautiful person, proud of his youth and desert Siti 
blooming as a god: [I am smitten with love, and will there- 
fore assume another form, which shall be very beautiful: I 
willinduce him to abandon his lawful and happy spouse Sité, 
though she is in the bloom of beauty and prime of youth, and 

1 Rama is frequently represented in Bengallee pictures as having a bright- 
green complexion; although as an incarnation of Vishnu his proper colour would 


appear to be blue. Indeed, in pictures procured from the Upper Provinces Rama 
is painted blue. . 
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lovely as Lakshmi; and I will cause him to direct all his at- 
tentions to me, whew he shall behold clothed with love- 


- liness.”? 


Stirpa-nakhé then assumed a most captivating form, and 


y. approached the valiant Réma, and thus addressed him :—‘“‘ O 


devotee, with matted hair, why are you come bearing a bow 
and arrow, and accompanied by your spouse, to this place 
which is haunted by the Raékshasas? I presume that the 
sages on the banks of the Godaveri, who are as bright as 
flame, are trusting in the strength of your arm.” Rama re- 
pled with the utmost simplicity, for never did he utter a 
falsehood, especially near his hermitage, or in the presence 
of a woman :—“ There was a Raja named Dasaratha: I am 
his elder son, known among men by the name of Réma; 
yonder is my younger brother Lakshmana who is devoted to 
me; and this is my spouse Sita: At the command of my 
father and mother, bound by a vow and desirous of fulfilling 
my duty, I am come to dwell in the woods; why do you in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, as charming as Lakshmi, 
wander about without fear in this most dreadful forest of 
Déndaka ?”’ To these words Stirpa-nakha replied as follows : 

—‘ QO Rama, I am a female Rakshasi, and my name is Sirpa- 
nakhaé, and I can assume any form at will: Ravana is my 
brother, of whom you may have heard ; my other brothers 
are Vibhishana, the virtuous, and Kumbha-karna, the sleepy, 
and the two mighty heroes, Khara and Dashana: I have 
left my brothers, O Rama, from the time I saw you ; through 
desire I have come to you, O my spouse: Clothed with power, 
I traverse the woods with the greatest ease; do you become 
my husband by a lasting union: What occasion have you 
for Sité? Sheis deformed and ugly, and not a fit match for 
you: But I am a spouse worthy of you, clothed in beauty 
and possessed of every accomplishment: Behold me of 
chaiming mien, adorned with glorious ornaments, elegant 
in form and plump in size: I will eat this unchaste crea- 
ture, and then devour your second brother: O my spouse, 
avith me you shall wander through the wilderness of Dan- 
daka, and view the lofty mountain-peuks and the verdant 
woods,” 
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Having heard the words of Stirpa-nakh4, Rima cast a HisroRY OF 
meaning look towards Sité and Lakshmana, and then for the Ses 4 
sake of the jest replied to her, with a smile, in smooth and 
gentle words, as follows :—‘ O Stirpa-nakha, I am already wise Warne, 
married ; this is my beloved spouse, and the presence of a ing hee Yo . 
rival wife would be painful to one like you: But, O charm- mans. 
ing female, my younger brother Lakshmana is youthful and 
engaging ; he is intelligent, beautiful, fortunate, heroic, un- 
married, and desirous of a wife; he is a fit match for you, 
and will become your husband: O full-eyed one, do you 
wait upon my brother as your husband, who is without a 
rival spouse, and attend him as the sun attends the Meru 
mountain,” 

Thus addressed by Rama, the infatuated Rékshasi left the surps-nakhs 
hut, and immediately addressed Lakshmana thus :—“Iam a oo 

. ; .,7 Lakshmana. 
very beautiful, and a fit wife for you; come and roam with Lakshmana 
me at your ease in the forest of Dandaka.” Lakshmana re- to Rama. 
plied with a smile :—‘‘ How can you desire to become a 
slave, the wife of a slave hke me? O delicate fair one, I 
am the property of another, even of this my excellent brother 
Réma: O full-eyed one, you should aspire to a higher 
station: Do you become the wife of my brother in whom 
is to be found every accomplishment: He will abandon his 
present wife, and devote all his attention to you.”’ 

Strpa-nakhé, considering that Lakshmana was serious, Surpa-nakhé 
began to smile with studied art, and again addressed Rama: herself to Rams, 

Vaaise pon 
— Do you prefer Sité to me? I will instantly devour her Sité to devour 
in your sight, and then I will roam the forest with you with- 
out a rival.” Stirpa-nakhé then rushed towards Sité in her 
rage, with eyes glaring like burning coals, when Rama re- 
pelled her, and said to Lakshmana :—“ O brother, it 1s not 
always proper to jest with those who are cruel and base: 
See Sit& is scarcely alive! O excellent one, disfigure this 
ugly Rakshasi ! ” 
The valiant Lakshmana then became exceedingly angry, Lakshmans 

‘ : cuts off the ears 
and he seized his scimitar, and in the sight of Rama he cut ad a 
off the ears and nose of Stirpa-nakhé. Disfigured by the 


loss, the dreadful Rékshasi uttered a horrid shriek, and ran 
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HISTORY OF into the wood from whence she came. Smeared with blood, 


Part IV. 


Surpa- 
flies for refuge 
to her brothe 


she threw out her arms, and yelled aloud, like the roaring of 
the clouds in the raining season. In this state she hastened 
to her brother Khara, who was surrounded by a multitude 
of Rakshasas, and she fell at length upon the ground hike a 
star that has dropped from the sky. 


Wrath of Khara. When Khara saw his sister smeared with blood and 


Surpa-nakha 
plaice the sto 


of her dis- 
figurement. 


Khara sends 
fou 


Reus, Sita, an 
organ 


tars Lae 


fainting on the earth, he exclaimed in great wrath :—“ Arise 
and tell me plainly who has done this: Who is there, who, 
even in sport, would vex with his finger’s end a black serpent 
full of venom? Who would take the rope of death and bind 
it round his own neck? Yet that man has done this who 
has approached you this day ; that man has drank the deadly 
poison: What mighty one among the gods, or the great 
sages, can have disfigured you thus? I see no one in this 
world, who would dare to do a thing displeasing to me: To- 
day with mortal arrows I will drink up the blood of the 
thousand-eyed god Indra, as a crane drinks up milk that is 
mixed with water: There are none of the celestials who 
can preserve themselves in fight from my drawn scimitar ! ”’ 

At these words Strpa-nakha, in great grief, thus related 


"Y the cause of her disaster :—“ There are two brothers, Rama 


and Lakshmana; they are young and beautiful, tender and 
yet strong, their elongated eyes resemble the water-lily ; 
they are clothed in the habit of devotees, and feed on fruits 
and roots, and have subdued their passions, and practise 
devout austerities, and are of royal appearance, but whether 
they be Davatas or Danavas I cannot say: Between them 
I beheld a beautiful young woman, of waist elegantly slender, 
and adorned with every ornament: By these two brothers 
have I thus been treated for the sake of that woman: I long 
to drink the frothing blood of that human female, and of 
these two brothers ; and I pray you to accomplish my grand 
wish.” 

While Stirpa-nakhé was thus speaking, the enraged 
Khara called fourteen powerful Rakshasas, as terrible as 


shares to bring death, and said to them :—“ Go and bring me two men, who 


are armed, and clothed in the habit of Heqorees: and who, with 
a woindn, have entered the forest of Dindaka.” The four- 
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a 
teen Rékshasas thus commanded by Khara, went to the HISTORY OF 
hermitage of Panchavati accompanied by Strpa-nakhé, like 
dark clouds driven before the wind; yet these Rakshasas, 
armed with sharp weapons, could no more subdue the valiant 
Réma, than a wild elephant could oppose a forest when it is 
burning. Inflamed with rage, and filling the air with their 
terrible yells, they rushed upon the hermitage. Rama with rama slays the 

fourteen 

his arrows cut their weapons in twain, and then seizing: shasas. 
fourteen arrows of iron, bright as the sun and sharpened on 
a stone, he discharged them fledged with golden feathers ; 
and the arrows sped through the air like meteors, and pierced 
the hearts of the fourteen Rakshasas ; and they fell dead 
upon the ground, whilst the arrows of their own accord re- 
turned to the quiver of Rama. 

Then Sitrpa-nakhé uttered a tremendous yell, and fled 52"... nis 
back to her brother Khara, and wnthed upon the ground ree Rhea one 
before him like a serpent. When Khara heard that the Breech 
Rikshasas were slain by Rama, he cned aloud im a voice of accented oy 
thunder :—“ Wipe away your tears, and shake off your ter- Dustiana. 
ror! This day I will send Rama and his brother to the 
abode of Yama: This day you shall drink the blood of this 
feeble mortal Rama.” Then Khara said to his brother 
Dishana :—“ Equip the fourteen thousand Rikshasas, whose 
courage and heroism are equal to your own; who are as 
dreadful as the thunder-cloud and as valiant as tigers: 

Bring also my chariot, my bows, my arrows, my scimuitars, 
my sharp javelins, and my iron clubs: I will myself goin 
front of the children of Pulastya? and kill the abominable 
Rama.” Then the white horses were harnessed to the Description of 
chariot of Khara, which was as dazzling as the crest of Meru K ia 
mountain, adorned with gold, fixed upon shafts of onyx, 
blazened with golden moons, set with various jewels, spa- 
cious as a city, painted with fishes, flowers, trees, rocks, birds 
and stars, and other devices expressive of joy. It was 
decked with banners, and hung with a hundred bells; and it 
moved at the will of him who rode thereon. Khara and Khare and 


Dishana mounted the chariot, and the mighty army of the army 


against the her- 
mitaee of Rama. 


oe on 





* The R&kshasas were said to be descendants of Pnlastya the sage, and a:e con- 
sequently sometimes alluded to as the children of Pulastya 
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seroRy or Rékshasas went forth with a noise like the roaring of the 


oe 7 


Hvil omens on 
all sides. 


Khara in his 
infatuation 
dusregards the 


Omens. 


sea, and they were armed with every kind of weapon dread- 
ful to behold. 

But as the army of the Rékshasas marched out against 
Réma, there were fearful omens on all sides. A large clond 
in colour resembling an ass, poured down a shower of blood ; 
the swift horses yoked to the chariot fell down of their own 
accord ; the edges of the sun’s face appeared of a bloody, hue, 
and the middle of it was black ; and a huge vulture came 
and perched on the flag raised on a golden staff in Khara’s 
chariot. The flesh-eating birds and beasts shrieked and 
howled in various ways. At the rising of the sun, the jack- 
als in the south quarter vomited fire and uttered dreadful 
yells; and the sky appeared red as blood, and the birds of 
the air uttered horrid screams. A sceptre without a head 
appeared near the sun. Réhu seized the sun, and there was 
a great eclipse without the intervention of the new moon. 
The wind blew furiously ; the stars twinkled like fire-flies ; 
the water-lilies m the pools closed their flowers; the trees 
became destitute of flowers and fruits; the dust arose like a 
grey cloud; the minas uttered their plaintive notes; and 
meteors fell from the sky with a loud noise. The left hand 
of the experienced Khara trembled as he sat in his chariot ; 
his sword fell from him ; the tears dimmed his eyes whilst he 
was looking around, and his head began to be seized with 
pain. But Khara was infatuated, and would not return ; and 
he laughed aloud and said to the Raékshasas :—‘ These 
omens, which are so terrifying to behold, are nothing in my 
eyes: To me, whoam full of strength, they are but trifling 
things ; with my sharp arrows I can smite even the stars 
from the sky ; I can kill even Yama, and conquer death it- 
self: 1 never will return until I have pierced Rama and 
Lakshmana with my keen arrows, and my sister has fulfilled 
the wish of her heart and drank their blood: In my rage I 
can transfix the mighty Indra, the sovereign of the gods, 
who rides the inebriated elephant Airévata, and holds the 
thunderbolt in his hand: How much more easily then can 
I subdue two mortals!” The army of the Rékshasas re- 
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joiced as they heard the extravagant boasting of their chief HISTORY OF 
Khara; and rushed on eager for the fight to the hermitage ae Av 
of Rama. aa ld 

Meanwhile, the dreadful omens which Khara regarded s0 Rama perceives 
slightly, had greatly troubled the minds of Rama and Laksh- preie 
ména. And Réma said to his brother :—“ Behold, O Laksh- Pane 
mana, these portentous omens which are intended for the 
destruction of the Rakshasas: All my arrows emit a smoke 
as if anxious for the battle, and my golden bow begins to 
stir of its own accord: The birds of the forest are uttering 
their mournful notes, as if calamity and fear of death had 
already reached them: The trembling of my right arm 
tells me that a dreadful war and a great war are near: I 
hear the roaring of the Rakshasas, and the loud beating of 
their drums: O Lakshmana, take your bow and arrows in Directs Lakeh- 
your hand and conduct Sité tu a cave in the mountain, which Bité to an mac- 
is difficult of access, and covered with trees: There shall 
she witness at a distance the alarming tumult of the battle, 
and. you shall hear the sound of the bowstrings filling the 
air: Reply not to my words, O Lakshmana, but pv without 
delay: You are a powerful hero, and are doubtless able to 
destroy all these Rakshasas, but 1t is my desire to kill them 
all myself.” Thus addressed by Rama, Lakshmana took 
his bow and arrows and conducted Sita to an maccessible 
cave. 

Then Rama girt on his coat of mail, bright as the glow- Rims awaita the 
ing flame; and he resembled a column of fire blazing in the Rékshasa army. 
midst of darkness. Drawing forth his mighty arrows, that 
heroic one stood filling all the quarters of the heavens with 
the sound of his bow. The gods, the Gandharvas, the Sid- 
dhas, and the Charanas, came down from heaven to behold 
the combat. The sages illustrious in this world, and the 
sages who inhabit the mansions of Brahma, said to each 
other :—‘ May peace attend the cows, the Brahmans, and 
the various worlds: May Réma subdue the night-prowling 
sons of Pulastya in the battle, as that mighty Vishnu, who 
wields the chakra, conquered the great Asuras.” Vain of 
their powers, the shouting army of the Rékshasas had now 
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wisToRY OF arrived at the hermitage of Rama; and they collected together 
Eset like a vast herd of elephants thronging each other, while 
-—-—————- Khara their Chief halted his chariot. Their shields and 
Fearful appear- ; . ‘ 
ancoof the standards appeared on every side, while their loud roar- 
eS ings, screaming yells, and hideous laughter filled the whole 
forest. The beasts of the jungle fled away without looking 
behind them. The sun became dim and shrouded with 
darkness, and the wind blew furiously against the Rakshasas. 
The vast army poured down swiftly upon Rama like the 
Tranquilhty of raging sea; but Rama stood still with a smiling countenance, 
filling the heavens with the loud twanging of his bow-string. 
Wrath of Rima The face of Rama blazed with the burning of his wrath, as 
terrible as the conflagration of the universe; and the gods 
and Danavas were stricken with fear, as when the great god 
Siva arose with his bow to destroy the sacrifice of Daksha. 
The celestials in the air beheld with astonishment the face 
of the angry Rama, which resembled the face of Yama at 
Recoil of the the end of a Yuga. The Rakshasas, eager as they were for 
paid ght of the battle, were turned to stone with surprise, and stood im- 
movable as mountains. Khara then said to his brother 
Dishana :—“ There is no river to be crossed, yet the army 
are all standing on one foot: Inquire, O great one, the cause 
of this!”” Then Dishana went forth and saw Rama standing 
armed before him, at the sight of whom the whole army of 
the Rakshasas had recoiled on one foot from fear ; and he 
returned to Khara, and said:—‘‘ Command me to combat with 
Rama, that I with my arrows may send him to the abode of 
Khare ae the Yama.” At these words Khara himself drove his chariot 
to theft ” towards Réma, as Réhu rushes upon the god of day. The 
Rama. army of the Rakshasas were goaded to the battle by the 
sight of Khara, and they ran forward with a deep roaring ; 
and their bows and ornaments, their chariots, and their fire- 
resembling coats of mail, appeared like a rushing of dark 
cloudg at the time of sun-rising. Then Khara assailed Rama 
with a thousand arrows, while all the Rékshasas poured on 
the dread-inspiring archer a mighty shower of iron clubs, 
jevelins, darts, scimitars, and battle-axes. Then Rama was 
surrounded by Rékshasas of horrid aspect, as the clouds 


surround the Raja of mountains with streams of rain, or as HISTORY OF 
the great god Siva is surrounded on the lunar days by all INDI 
his servants and courtiers. He received all the arrows of . 
the Rakshasas as the sea receives all the rivers; and 

although wounded by their dreadful shafts, the hero felt no 

pain. 

Like a huge mountain pierced with many flaming Rama as 

thunderbolts, Rima stood with his whole body streaming Serle arrow 
with blood, but shining like the evening sun surrounded by 
fiery clouds. Seeing the hero hemmed round by so many 
thousands, the gods, the Gandharvas, the Siddhas, and the 
great sages began to lament. At length Rama, filled with 
anger, drew his bow even to a circle, and discharged keen 
arrows by thousands. The fatal shafts, dreadful as the snare 
of death, winged with the feathers of kingfishers and 
adorned with gold, were discharged by Raima as if in sport. 
They pierced the bodies of Rakshasas, and then mounted 
the air and shone there with the splendour of fire. Some of 
the arrows cut in pieces the bows, the flag staffs, the shields, 
the coats of mail, and the long arms of the Rakshasas which 
were like the trunks of elephants adorned with various 
ornaments. Other arrows mangled and pierced the golden- 
saddled horses, the chariots and their drivers, the elephants 
and their attendants, and sent all the footmen to the abode 
of Yama. The Rakshasas, wounded by the sharp and burn- 
ing bolts, uttered fearful yells, which reached the sky; and 
they found no more quarter from the heart-piercing arrows 
of Réma, than a dry forest receives from a merciless fire. 

Then some of the Rakshasas ran to Khara for refuge, and second charge 
Diushana, foaming with rage, led them on to another attack ataaa any. 

: . against Ruma. 
upon Rama. Some were armed with trees, some with staves, 
spears, and clubs, and some with platted ropes or nooses; 
and they discharged thousands of arrows, and trees, and 
large stones at the dauntless Rama; and the tumult of that 
dreadful battle made the hair of men stand erect from fear. 
Then Rama uttered a tremendous shout, and fitted to his Rama again 
bow a brightly shining weapon named Gandharva, at which destruction. 
a thousand arrows flew from his well-drawn bow. The sun 
VOL. IL. 18 
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HISTORY OF was shrouded by those arrows and the air was darkened ; 
INDIA. 


Part IV. 


Third ch 
of the Rake 


Slaughter of 
the R4kshasas 


Combat be- 
tween Rama 
and Dushana. 


Death of 
Dushana. 


Combat be-; 
tween Rama 


whilst the earth was covered with wounded Rékshasas and 
fallen weapons. The exhausted, the killed, the wounded, 
and the mangled were scattered here and there in thousands. 
The field of battle, dreadful to behold, was strewed with 
turbaned heads, with hands and arms and legs adorned with 
arnaments, with horses and elephants and broken chariots, 
with chémaras and fans and flag staffs, with broken spears 
and scimitars, and with innumerable arrows and other 
weapons; and the few remaining Rikshasas fled deeply 
afflicted before the conquering Rama. 

After this the weakened remnant of the Rakshasas again 
put their trust in Khara and Dushana, and arose in battle a 
third time against Rama. The mighty hero, humble but stead- 
fast in mind, once more stood against the arrogant few who 
still urged the fight. He received the dreadful shower of 
weapons like a bull catching the large drops of autumnal rain. 
At length, he seized a divine weapon to destroy in one mo- 
ment the whole of the Rakshasas. Blazing like the fire, he 
scattered in an instant the whole of the forces of Khara and 
Dishana. Then with his arrows he cut asunder the great 
bow of Dishana, and slew the horses that were harnessed to 
his chariot ; and with three more arrows he smote Dishana 
on the breast, and took off the head of his charioteer. Then 
Diushana seized a club which resembled a mountain-peak ; it 
was encompassed with a golden band like that on the staff 
of Yama, and was full of sharp iron spikes, destructive to the 
armies of the gods, besmeared with the flesh of foes, rough 
to the touch, dashing gates and doors to pieces, and terrific 
to all beings. Grasping this mighty club Dishana flew at 
Rama, but Rama cut off both his hands; and Dishana, de- 
prived of his club, fell to the ground like an elephant of the 
Himalayas deprived of his tusks ; and he was instantly killed 
by the heroic Rama, 

Then Khara, seeing his brother slain, roared like the 
roar of a kettle-drum which has been wetted with water; 
and rushing towards Réma, he discharged flaming arrows of 
iron as fatal as enraged serpents: but Rima stopped the 
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shafts with his own arrows, as the foot-rope stops the gistory or 
elephant. Khara in his own chariot then approached Réma, pair 
. . ART IV. 
as a grasshopper leaps into the fire; but Rama seized the - 
bow of Vishnu, which had been given him by Agastya, and 
discharged innumerable arrows, and broke the chariot of 
Khara, and killed his horses and charioteer. Khara then 
leaped forward with a mighty club in his hand, and hurled 
it at Rama like a flaming thunderbolt ; but Rama turned it 
back again and shivered it to pieces with a fire weapon of 
divine powers. Rama now smiled at Khara, and said :— Rama threatens 
“You vile Rékshasa, your boasted might has now been Khara. 
seen, and you roar aloud in vain: You promised to wipe 
away the tears of these slain Rakshasas, but your promise 
has been broken: To-day I will take away the life of so 
mean a liar, even as Garura seized the amrita: To-day the 
earth shall drink your blood bubbling in foam from your 
throat: Your carcase shall roll in the dust, and you shall 
embrace the carth as a man embraces a beautiful spouse: 
To-day all the sages shall hear that you have been killed, 
and shall traverse the forest of Dandaka without fear: To- 
day all the women of the Rakshasas shall tremble with 
alarm at being deprived of their lords; they shall taste of 
the grief which they deserve for being united to such hus- 
bands: You ever cruel wretch, the terror of the Brahmans, 
apostate from all virtue, saturated with every crime, you 
shall receive to-day the reward of your vile actions.” Thus Death of Khara. 
speaking, Rama fought with Khara for the last time, and 
discharged a flaming arrow which pierced his mail armour 
even to the bone; and Khara fell upon the earth burnt up 
as with fire, and gave up the ghost. ‘Then the sound of the Belo eines ot 
divine kettle-drums was heard in the heavens, and flowers 
fell from the sky upon the head of Rama; and the gods and 
sages, and all the celestial beings, poured praises and bene- 
dictions upon the conqueror of the Rdkshasas. And Sté returns to 
Lakshmana and Sit& came out of the cave, and Sité em- 
braced her husband with great joy; and Réma embraced 
the fawn-eyed Sité, and appeared among the adoring sages 
as glorious as Indra in heaven. 
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HistoRyY OF #§ Nowacertain Rékshasa escaped from that dreadful battle, 

eae We. and hastened to Lank4,and told the melancholy tidings to the 

Newotthe ©tn-headed Ravana. Then the eyes of Ravana were red 

defeat of the with anger, and hearing that his two brothers, Khara and 

carried to = Dishana, had been killed by Rama, he snuffed up the air like 

the Raja of Serpents; and he said :—“ I will go myself and 

kill Rama and Lakshmana.”? And the Rakshasa replied :— 

awed Er the +‘“ O ten-headed one, Rémacan no more be overcome by you 

tanyotsiue, in battle, nor by the world of Rékshasas, than heaven can 

be obtained by sinful men: Not all the gods and Asuras 

united can accomplish his death: But listen to my plan for 

his destruction: He has a beautiful wife whose name is 

Sité; she is a woman of delicate shape, of golden com- 

plexion, and the most exact symmetry: Adorned with 

jewels, no goddess, nor Apsara, nor Naga can be com- 

pared with her ; where then could be found her equal among 

mortals? Carry off this beautiful woman, and Rama will 

be crushed in the great forest, for he cannot exist without 

Sita.” Ravana was pleased with this counsel, and said :— 

“To-morrow I will go with my charioteer, and bring Sita to 

Révana consults this great city.” Then Ravana ascended his chariot which 

, was drawn by asses, and was as splendid as the sun, and he 

went to the dwelling of Maricha who was his minister, and 

told him all that the Rikshasa had said; and he entreated 

Maricha to counsel him concerning his carrying away the 

Maricha diss wife of Rama. Maricha however replied :—“‘ What enemy 

fomiheat in the guise of a friend has mentioned Sité to you? The 
tempt. ‘: ‘ 

man who has thus stirred you up is undoubtedly your 

bitterest foe : He wishes to engage you in plucking out the 

fangs of a venomous serpent! O Ravana, Rama is a furious 

elephant inebriated with energy; his tusks are full grown; 

he is the fierce man-lion destroying the wounded Rakshasas 

as though they were trembling deer: O Ravana, rouse not 

this sleeping lion whose body is full of arrows, and whose 

teeth are sharpened scimitars: Return in peace to Lanka, 

and enjoy yourself among your own wives, and let Rama 

enjoy his spouse in the forest.”” So the ten-headed Révana 
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listened to the words of M4richa, and returned to his stately atstoRY OF 


, INDIA. 
palace at Lankd. Parr IV. 


The foregoing narrative, as already indicated, is review of the 
essentially Hindi. No one but an oriental bard Fauve of 2 
would have ventured to depict a woman making yountot 
such prcposals to two men in succession, as were ad- 
dressed by Stirpa-nakhé to Rama and Lakshmana ; 
and no audience, excepting an oriental one, would 
have appreciated the jesting replies of Rama and 
his brother, or have applauded the savage proceed- 
ing of Lakshmana. The description of the wars Bniliant 


ination 


that ensued is apparently the work of pure imagin- dveplayed inthe 
ation, whilst the similes are often far-fetched; but 
still the details exhibit some brilliant coruscations of 
fancy, which although altogether unreal, serve to 
amuse the intellect in much the same manner as a 
display of fireworks amuses the eye. The slaughter 
of fourteen Raékshasas with fourteen iron arrows, 
bright as the sun and fledged with golden feathers, 
is an exploit on the part of the leading hero which 
would have satisfied most romance writers. But Dwimty of 
Rama 
Rama was to be represented as a god, and conse- mamiested 
quently the story was told of his triumphantly re- orakshice 
sisting three distinct charges of an army of fourteen” 
thousand Rakshasas, as dreadful as the thunder- 
cloud and as valiant as tigers, and ultimately slaying 
them all. Such a narrative, half heroic and half Impression 


divine, never fails to create a deep impression upon upon a Bund 
a Hindu audience. The fantastic character of the 
omens which preceded the battle, and the extrava- 
gant idea that the gods came down from heaven to 


witness the conflict, are perfectly understood and 
Reality of the 


fully accepted by every Hindu. The descriptions desersptions to 
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HISTORY OF again are very graphic, although exuberant beyond 
Pazr Iv measure; and the pictures which they bring before 
‘the mind’s eye are real and substantial forms to the 

Hindu, although they must appear as mere idle 

Rehtyot dreams to the European. Thus every Hindt audi- | 
wonderful ence accepts as a grand reality the marvellous 
chariot in which Khara and Dushana ride to battle. 

Each one realizes the appearance of the vast car, 

spacious as a city, and moving at the will of its oc- 

cupants, sparkling with jewels and golden moons, 

decked with banners and hung with bells, and 
resplendent with pictures of fishes, flowers, trees, 

The Rékshasa TOCKs, birds, and stars. In like manner each one 
ie can perceive the army of Rakshasas rushing with 
yells and roarings upon the quiet hermitage of 

Rama, and pouring a shower of iron clubs, javelins, 

darts, scimitars, and battle-axes upon the dauntless 

hero; whilst Rama stands as bright and unmoved as 

a pillar of fire, and replies with countless arrows 

which carry death and destruction amongst the 

Deep personal advancing host. Lastly, the audience always takes a 


interest take 
hy the au audience deep nor oil interest in the single combats between 


angocombets Réma and Dushana, and Rama and Khara. Every 
one exults and sympathizes in the abusive language 
which Rama lavishly employs against Khara, and 
which is scarcely compatible with the divine char- 
acter of the incarnation of Vishnu, although in strict 
accordance with the ancient usage of the Kshatriyas. 

Gey Linally, when the story is told that Khara is slain 

Bane" by the flaming arrow amidst the re} oicings of the 
gods and sages, one and all rejoice in nos manner, 
and the air is filled with the pious chorus of “ Glory 
to Rama!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
RAVANA’S ABDUCTION OF SITA. 


Tue defeat of Khara and Dushana now brings B1SToRY oF 
Ravana himself upon the scene. This powerful Puasr iv. 
sovereign is said to have been not only a worshipper Ravens, Roya 
of Brahma, but a grandson of a Brahman sage Pears upon ‘he 

named Pulastya; consequently he does not appear His resi chs 
as an aboriginal monarch, but as a heretic, a 
renegade, an apostate, who was employing against 
the Brahmans the very powers which he had 
acquired by the worship of Brahma. 

The narrative ofthe carrying away of Sita by scone of the 
Ravana requires but a brief introduction. The 
design was first suggested to Ravana, as already 
seen, by a Rakshasa who had fled from the dr eadful 
battle with Rama; but he is said to have been 
dissuaded from the attempt by his Minister Maricha, 
the very Rakshasa whom Rama had driven into the 
sea in the great battle near the hermitage of - 
Viswamitra. Surpa-nakhé, however, was resolved 
to be revenged alike on Rama and Sita; and she 
accordingly stirred up the rage of Ravana against 
the one, and excited his desires for the other. The 
story requires no preliminary explanation. It will Popular behet - 
be sufficient to bear in mind that according to the fo arwutne new 
popular belief the Rakshasas had the power of as- — 
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HISTORY OF suming any form at will; and that Ravana in his 
Part Iv. normal shape possessed ten heads and twenty arms. 
Extraordinary - However wild and unnatural this idea may seem to 
ech the European, it is a substantive conception to every 
Gwenty are « Hindu, for it is formed in boyhood, and strengthened 
bel w with the by the frequent sight of numerous pictures of the 
terrible Rakshasa. From the narrative Ravana would 
appear to be only a mortal sovereign of the ordinary 
human type as regards appearance and shape; and 
indeed, in his character as a lover of woman, it is 
difficult to conceive of him as any other than a 
mortal man. But the Hindu realizes him as a huge 
being moving along the earth like a vast tower, 
with ten crowned heads rising on separate necks, and 
twenty arms stretching out on either side. Such a 
monstrosity is the pure creation of a disordered 
Probable origin brain ; an unmeaning mass of incongruities; and 
= probably arose from some childish idea that by 
multiplying the arms the physical strength of the 
demon was increased tenfold, and by multiplying 
the number of heads, the intelligence or cunning of 

the Rakshasa was increased in the same ratio. 
The narrative The narrative of the circumstances connected 


of the capture 


ofsitsby with the capture of Sita by Ravana is as follows :— 


Surpa-nakhé Now when Stirpa-nakhé, the sister of Ravana, saw that 
of here her brothers Khara and Dushana, and the mighty army of 
Tanks, Rikshasas, had been slain by the single mortal Rima, she 
set up a horrid yell like the roaring of a thunder-cloud. 
She then hastened to Lanké, and beheld Révana seated in 
front of his palace upon a throne of gold, as bright as the 
sun and as glowing as flame; and he was surrounded by his 
Counsellors as Indra is surrounded by the Maruts. He had 
Description o nor ten heads and twenty arms; and his eyes were of the colour 
of copper, whilst his teeth were white like the new moon. 
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His form was vast like a mountain, and his ten faces were HISTORY OF 
each as terrible as that of the all-destroying Yama. Hewasa NDIA. 
tall and heroic Rakshasa, possessing all the signs of royalty, 

and invincible to the gods. His body was as smooth asa 

polished onyx, and his ears were adorned with earrings ; 

but his breast was scarred by the thunder-bolt of Indra, the 

tusks of Airévata, and the chakra of Vishnu. He could His mushy 
shake the seas with his strides, and rend asunder the tops 

of mountains with his brawny arms. He was the breaker His wickedness. 
of all laws, the ravisher of the wives of others, the murderer 

of the Brahmans, the obstructor of sacrifice, the enemy of 

sacred vows. This was he, who went to the city of His exploits. 
Bhagavati, the great city of resplendent serpents, and 

conquered Vasuki, and carried away the beloved wife of the Conquered, 
snake Takshaka. This was he, who conquered Kuvera on Kuveia 

the Kailésa mountain, and carried away the chariot Pushpaka, 

which constantly obeys the will ofthe rider; who in his rage 

destroyed the divine forests of Chitra, Nalina, Nandana, and 

all the gardens of the gods; who by the strength of his 

mighty arms stopped the sun and the moon in their course, 

and prevented their rising. This was he who performed His religous 
religious austerities in a vast forest for ten thousand years, 

standing on his head with his feet uppermost in the midst 

of five fires ; who by permission of Brahma traversed the air 

in an instant, and assumed any shape at will; who offered 

his ten heads as a sacrifice to Siva; who caused the 

affrighted sun to rise upon his city with a subdued lustre. 

He was the cruel one, the wicked, and the furious; who by invuncsable f 
the blessing of Brahma was invulnerable to gods and Deasts and 
demons, and to every being excepting beast and man. 

When Stirpa-nakhé saw her brother Ravana, adorned Surpanekits 
with excellent ornaments and beautiful flowers, she ap- % Bvana. 
proached him flaming with rage; and with wide-stretched 
fiery eyes, and a dejected countenance, and mad with fear 
and terror, she yelled out these horrid accents :—“ Intoxi- 
cated with the pleasure of sense, you disregard the dreadful 
danger which has arisen: The Raja who is devoted to his 
lusts, even though he be lord of the world, is detested by 
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HISTORY OF his subjects, as men detest a fire in which the dead havebeen 
pao burned: The Raja who does not in due time attend to his 
own affairs, will perish together with his Raj: The Raja 
who listens not to his spies, and is incapable of governing 
himself, is avoided by men, as elephants avoid the swampy 
edge of a river: Know you not that Khara and Dishana, 
with fourteen thousand fiery Rakshasas, have been slain by 
the single mortal Rama? Know you not that Rama has 
become the saviour of the sages, and has rendered the forest 
of Dandaka secure from the Rakshasas? O Ravana, you 
can discern nothing, since you have not learned from your 
spies of the terrible slaughter of the Rékshasas ? ” 
Sirpa-nakhé Sitting among his courtiers, Révana was enraged at these 


describes Rama ‘ y 3 ‘ : 
to Ravana, and abusive speeches of Stirpa-nakha, and cried out :—‘‘ Who is 


dilates on t 

beauty of Sita. Réma?’? Strpa-nakh4 replied :—“Réma, the son of 
Dasaratha, is of long arm and elongated eye; he is the chief 
of all those who wear the habit of a devotee; he is equal in 
form to Kama; he carries a bow resembling a rainbow, and 
discharges blazing iron arrows as fatal as poisonous serpents : 
Isaw not the valiant Rama draw his bow, but I saw the 


army falling by his arrows, as a full crop of corn is smitten 


Counsels by the rains sent by Indra: O Ravana, this Rama has a 
Ravana to carry , ‘ . : 
away Sité. beautiful wife, of charming face, and slender and delicate 


form, and complexion as bright as molten gold: He who is 
embraced by Sité enjoys a felicity beyond that of Indra: 
O Ravana, it was because I wanted to bring away this 
beautiful woman to become your wife that my nose and ears 
were cut off by the cruel Lakshmana: When you behold 
Sité, you will instantly be pierced by the arrows of the god 
of love: O Raja of the Rékshasas, revenge the death of 
your brothers upon Rama and Lakshmana, and take the 
beautiful Sité to be your wife.” 
Ravana Having heard these roaring words of his sister Strpa? 
ieee nakha, Ravana ordered his chariot, and again proceeded to 
easing nin in the abode of Maricha. And Ravana said :—‘ O Méricha, my 
Bita. father, I am distressed and you are my great refuge: That 
contemptible Réma, the meanest of the Kshatriyas, expelled 
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by his father, has been the murderer of my army: This tame HISTORY OF 
and ignorant fellow, intent on the evil of all creatures, by Lala 
whom my sister was disfigured to show his powers in taking - 
away her ears and nose, has a wife named Sité, who is in the 
prime of youth and beauty, resembling Lakshmi without her 
lotos: Her I will bring away this day, and you must be my 
helper ! Do you assume the shape of a golden deer studded Entrests — pis 
with silver spots, and go to the hermitage of Rama: Sité, chee 
seeing your beauty, will ask Rama and Lakshmana to procure 
you for her; and when you have beguiled the brothers from 
the hermitage, I will carry off Siti through the air, as 
Réhu takes away the light of the moon.” 

Hearing these words respecting Rama, the countenance alarm of 
of Maricha became withered; and he licked his parched as 
lips, and stared with fixed eyes at Ravana; and spoke with 
joined hands, as follows :— O Raja of the Rakshasas, you ypricha 
have been deceived: R&ma is magnanimous and highly re- See ais 
nowned ; he was not abandoned by his father nor ever dis- 
graced: He is not covetous, nor evil disposed, nora mean 
Kshatriya ; his subjects were not in distress nor were the 
Brahmans averse to him: Heis Chief of the universe, as 
Indra is sovereign of the gods: How can you desire to carry pomonstrates 
off his wife Sit4, whose virtue is her preservation, and whose sume carry: 
splendour is equal to that of fire? If you carry away the "8°" *™ 
wife of Rama, your destruction is certain: In former times Relates the 


I traversed the wilderness of D4ndaka with the might of a bane cast b 


thousand elephants ; and Rama, then a boy of fifteen, came ao 
to the hermitage of Viswdémitra to protect the Brahmans: I 

assumed a form as vast as a mountain, and went to the her- 

mitage without fear; but this beardless boy shot a dreadful 

arrow at my breast, and I was cast far away into the sea: 

My life was preserved because he desired not to kill me; 

but if when a child he overcame me, how shall I engage 

against him now? O Maharaja, if in wantonness you carry prophesies 
away Sité, you will involve yourself in the most dreadful Ravana cares 
misery; the city of Lanka will be reduced to ruins; your gi oes 


Rékshasas will be slain in battle by Rima; and your women 
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HISTORY OF will run away in all directions: Engaged in war with 


INDIA. 
Parr IV. 


Révana con- 
temptuously 
replies that he 
requires no 
advice. 


Commands 


Marcha to take 


the form of a 


golden deer and 


gambol in the 
eeu of 
ita. 


Mancha un- 
willingly obeys. 


Invited by 
Ravana to 
ascend his 
chariot. 


Réma, you will soon lose your honour, your prosperity, your 
Raj, your wives, and your own life.”’* 

When Rivana heard these words, he slighted the wise 
reasoning of Mi4richa, as one who is desirous of death re- 
fuses medicine. Considering Méricha as one speaking for 
his hurt, Ravana, impelled by his fate, thus contemptuously 
replied :— Why, Maricha, speak these silly things to me? 
Your speech is as useless as seed sown upon salt: I cannot 
be affrighted by your words; I cannot fear Rama; and 
most assuredly I will carry off the wife of the murderer of 
Khara: The sovereign of the world is not to be contra- 
dicted, but to be addressed in gentle and pleasing language : 
I did not ask you, O Rékshasa, respecting the good or evil 
of the undertaking, nor about my own ability, but I re- 
quested your assistance only: Assuming the form of a 
golden deer studded with silver spots, do you go into the 
view of Sit4é and gambol in her presence: After performing 
this service, go where you will; and I will then give you the 
half of my Raj ” 

Maricha was sorely perplexed at the commands of 
Ravana, for he knew that his death was near; and he 
sighed repeatedly, and said :—‘I will go, but I shall be slain ; 
nor will you, O Ravana, return alive!” Ravana replied: 
—‘‘ Now I see that you are Maricha, but from your former 
speech I thought you must be some other Rakshasa: 
Speedily mount with me this resplendent air-traversing 
chariot, drawn by asses with the heads of Rakshasas: Hav- 
ing allured Sita, go where you will; I will speedily carry her 
off from her protectors.” 


1 These events are differently described in the Adhyatma Ramfyana., Both 
Méricha and Ravana are there said to have acknowledged that Rama was an in- 
carnation of the deity; and each is said to have believed that if he fell by the 
hand of Rama he would obtam everlasting salvation. Ravana therefore argued 
that if conquered by Rama he should obtain paradise , whilst if he became con- 
queror he would retain possession of Sita M4richa had another alternative. If 
he refused to comply with the request of Ravana, he would be killed by him, and 
would consequently go to hell. Ifon the other hand he assumed the form of a 
deer; he would be killed by Rama and go to heaven. 
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Révana and Maricha, then mounted the chariot which re- HISTORY OF 
sembled a palace, and flew through the air over the forests, the Se 
mountains, therivers, the countries, andthe cities on theirway, 
until they came to the wilderness of Dandaka, where stood wo 
the hermitage of R4ma. There the Raja of the Rakshasas peau. 
alighted with Maricha from the gold-adorned chariot, and he Panchavatt 
looked round, and took Maricha by the hand, and said :— 

“Here is the hermitage of Rima surrounded by plantain 

trees : O my companion, speedily do that for which we came 

hither.”” At these words of Ravana, the sage Maricha as- Méricha as- 

sumed the shape of adeer, and went to the door of the hut; avr 
. P ‘ : ; . beautiful deer. 

and his horns were tipped with sapphire, his face was varie- 

gated with black and white, his mouth resembled the red 

lotos, and his azure eyes were like blue water-lilies. In this 

captivating form, adorned with various jewels, and grazing 

at its own will, the silver-spotted deer cropped the tender 

shoots of the trees, and at length entered the plantain grove 

to attract the eye of Sita. 

Now while this lovely deer was grazing and gamboling sitssees the 
near the hut, the charming-eyed Sita, eager to pluck flowers, requewia Rats 
went forth among the trees. There the beautiful one beheld skin for hen.” 
that deer covered with fine hair, and adorned with jewels, 
and bespangled with pearls ; its sides presenting a beautiful 
mixture of gold and silver colour. Then Sita was filled with 
surprise, and repeatedly called to Rama :—‘ Come, my be- 
loved, and behold this golden deer with variegated sides: I 
long to repose at ease on the golden skin of this deer.” 

Then Rama was highly pleased, and said to his brother :— 
“Observe, O Lakshmana, the strong desire of Sita for this 
deer-skin: Be on your guard this day respecting Sita, while Rama leaves 
I go and pierce the deer with an arrow: Having killed it, of Laksmmans, 

P .. and prepares to 
I will speedily bring its skin hither; go not from home until eee 
TI return: Obtaining this skin, Sité will repose this day as 
magnificently as she did at Ayodhyd.”’ The ardent hero then 
threw his golden bow over his shoulder, but Lakshmana, pro- 
foundly reflecting, said to him :—* It was formerly told us pexshmana 
by the sages that Mérfcha, the mighty Rékshasa, who as- that Micha 


; ‘: ; could take a 
sumes illusive forms, sometimes assumes that of a deer ; and deer’s form. 
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HisTORY oF in this form ho has slain many Princes: O Réma, consider if 


- pe a, deer exists made of gold, with horns of coral, and gems 
- for its eyes! I believe this to be a factitious animal, or a 
Rékshasa in the form of a deer.” But Sité continued to 
pray Rima to bring her the lovely deer, and he was equally 
desirous of securing it, and taking his bow and quivers he 
went forth into the jungle.’ 
Rama chases When Rama approached the deer it bounded forwards, 
thysi. ~~ and sometimes it appeared before his eyes, and then it re- 


tired to different parts of the wood, until it had drawn him 
to a considerable distance from the hermitage. After a long 
time Rama discharged a deadly arrow which pierced the 


Maricha heart of the deer-formed M4aricha. Pained with the wound, 
returns to his 


pope ore Méricha leaped from out of the body of the deer to the 


and dies c 


for Sita and ae " height of a palmyra tree, and fell down in the shape of a 


Te that ore monstrous Rékshasa with vast teeth, and adorned with a 
Ra 


a golden necklace and various ornaments. Maricha then 
cried_out with a voice resembling that of Rama :—“O Sité, 
save me! QO Lakshmana, save me!”? With these words 
Maricha expired, and Rama, perceiving the illusion, ex- 

Raémé takes the Claimed :—‘‘I have killed Méricha!’? Then he took the 


returns tothe beautiful skin from the body of the deer, and remembering 


nermusse- what Lakshmana had said, and pondering over the last words 
of the Rakshasa, he felt great alarm, and returned in all 
haste to his hermitage. 

Sits hears the Meanwhile Sité had heard the voice of Maricha in the 

eer, acd forest, which resembled the voice of Rama; and she said to 


desires 
Lakshmana to Lakshmana :—‘ Go and learn how it is with Rama: I have 
2. 


t Ram 
a heard the piercing sound of his groan, and it becomes you to 


2 The following curious comment upon this event occurs in the Adbyf&tma 
Ramayana —‘“‘ Should any one say Rama hath forgotten himself, he, with his 
eyes open and knowing the consequences, followed the stag, the answer is, Rama 

‘ being distinct from all things, no injury can occur to him. What power can 
delusion have over him?’ He hath performed various actions in this world for 
the sake of those who worship him; he fulfils the desires of those who adore him 
with sincerity : Besides, it was necessary Ravana should commit some crime that, 
when his guilt was confirmed, Rama might slay him. R4ama then had no other 
object in view, for he is never influenced by worldly objects; he is the Supreme 
Soul, the everlasting Great One. Suita loved him; for her sake therefore he 
undertook this task.” 
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save your elder brother: Run quickly to Rima who craves HISTORY OF 
succour, and who lies in the power of the Rékshasas likea ~NDIA. 
bull among lions.”’* Thus addressed Lakshmana forbore to ia 
go, and said :—‘“‘ Why, O goddess, are you thus distressed ? heuitates to 
My elder brother cannot be vanquished by the three worlds ; 

the Rakshasa cannot give pain to his little finger.” Then 

Sita was filled with wrath, and exclaimed :—“ O Lakshmana, ste pwrethful 
you are the enemy of your brother if you run not to his as- 

sistance: Surely you must be pleased with your brother’s 

distress, or you would not stand here so carelessly: Is it 

for my sake that, disregarding my words, you desire the 


death of Rama? Know, O hero, that I will not survive the 





8 The death of M4richa furnishes the author of the Adhyatma Ramfyana, 
with a further text for expatiating on the divinity of Rama. It is said that when 
M4richa had uttered the dying words quoted above, he obtained salvation in the 
following manner :—‘‘ When M4richa had uttered these words his soul departed 
from his mortal frame; and a small flame issuing from his body entered into the 
foot of Rama. So great, so exalted 1s the name of Rama, that even this 
perpetrator of evil deeds, under the form of a demon, obtained salvation by being 
absorbed into the essence of the deity. Such a lot was his, as others who have 
passed thousands of years in religious penances could not attain. If any man, 
who may have committed during any of his lives the most heinous crimes, shall 
at his death with sincerity pronounce the name of Rama, his sins, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall be forgiven ; he will be absorbed into the divinity. 
Thus Maricha obtained his death from the hand of Rama; he beheld him; what 
doubt then could exist, after pronouncing his name, that he should attain tlus 
heavenly bliss free from future birth and regeneration. 

‘‘ Brahma and the spirits of heaven assembling in the heavens above showered 
down Parij4ta flowers on Rama. They conversed together, saying —‘ Behold, 
brethren! how this smmmer has been saved; such is the benevolence of Rama. 
What good actions had this demon performed that he could deserve such happi- 
ness? Behold what supreme bliss Rama hath conferred on him who was pecu- 
liarly guilty, who destroyed numbers of saints: Such is the reward granted to 
those who worship Rama, who call upon his name: Great indeed is the excellence 
and purity of Rama’s name.’ Brahma then said to the gods —‘ This demon 
who has been slain by the hand of Rama, during former births worshipped Rama 
with sincerity and faith ; even during his late existence he entertained the great- 
est dread of him: By the blessing of Rama’s name, and of his former faith, his 
sins have been remitted. He has, from having resigned his life at R&ma’s feet, 
and beholding him, been absorbed into him; Attend to me, ye heavenly spirits! 
while I explain the cause of these things. Ifa Brahman, or Chandala, or demon, 
or any other person, be he a Mab4raja or a beggar, shall have been guilty of the 
most enormous crimes, if at his death he pronounce the name of R&ma, it is ex- 
pressly stated in the Vedas that that person’s sins will be remitted, and that he 
will obtain everlasting snly. tion.” Brahma and the gods, having thus conversed 
together, paid their adorations to Rama, and departed to their own abodes.” 
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read 


nistory oF death of R4ma an instant; why then do you hesitate to go 

Boies in quest of Rama?” To Sitd, suffused with tears and timid 

as a doe, Lakshmana replied thus :—“ O goddess, there is 

assures Sité = no apprehension to be felt for Réma ; he is invulnerable in 

no danger,and battle: O Sité, it ill becomes you to speak to me thus: 

wot thatofa You are a charge committed to my care by the faithful and 

magnanimous Rama, and I cannot leave you: It was not the 

voice of Rama that was heard by you, but the voice of some 

hostile Rakshasa: Were his danger ever so imminent, Rama 

would never utter accents so despicable and so unworthy of 

him ; never would the saviour of the celestials exclaim :— 

Sits charges ‘O Sita, save me.’” Sitd, her eyes reddened with rage, 

Iattiearng to replied to Lakshmana as follows :—“ You cruel wretch, do 

marry her. you aspire to obtain me for yourself? Have you followed 

Rama into the jungle for my sake, or as a secret emissary 

from Bharata? But I tell you that I will never leave my 

husband Réma, nor desire another man: I will enter the 

blazing fire, but not even with my foot will I touch any man 

beside Rama.” Sita then began to beat her breast with 

both her hands, when Lakshmana filled with agitation, thus 

replied with joined hands :—‘ O Sita, [ cannot reply to you 

who are my deity: Such language from a woman is not 

surprising, for women are regardless of what is right, and 

often rouse discord between brothers: O Sita, your words 

are like red-hot iron in my ears.”’ Then repenting of this 

harsh language, Lakshmana said :—“ O beauteous one, | will 

go to Rama: May good attend you, and all the gods protect 

you; I tremble at the necessity to which I am reduced ! 

When I return may I see you with Rama!” Sita, drowned 

in tears, replied :—~ O Lakshmana, if I am deprived of Rama 

I will enter the river Godaveri, and hang myself, or take 

Jakshmana poison, or enter the blazing fire, but never will I touch any 

leaves aloe man save Rima.” Having thus vowed to Lakshmana, Sité 

sesrah of continued to beat her bosom in an agony of distress; and 

Ravana visits Lakshmana tried to console her, but she would not speak 

the hermitae® another word; and he bowed to her feet and went out in the 
oom forest to seek for Rama. 


Hs address to When both Réma and Lakshmana had thus been drawn 


? 
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away from Sité, the wicked Ravana left his chariot, and as- wistoRy oF 
sumed the form of a mendicant, and went speedily towards ,JND'4 
the hermitage. He was clothed in a thin red garment, with - 
a tuft of matted hair on the crown of his head, an umbrella 
in his hand, shoes on his feet, a trident, a bag hanging by 
his side with his provisions, and a dish to receive alms.* In 
this garb the evil one approached Sita, and said :—“ You 
pleasing fair one, whose smile and eyes are captivating, you 
shed a radiance around you: You timid one in full flower, 
dressed in yellow silk and adorned with garlands, how came 
you to reside in us forest? Who are you and whither 
have you come?” Seeing Ravana in the guise of a Braéh- sits, seeing 
man, Sité showed him every respect, and welcomed him use ota | 
rshm 
with all that was proper to entertain a stranger, and related treats nm with 
to him the story of herself and her lord, saying :—* Ex- ree 
pelled from the Raj by the word of Kaikeyi, we roam about 
the thick forest guarded by our power: Be content and 
remain here until the return of my husband: Rama will 
receive you with great respect, for he is pleasing in speech 
and a lover of devotees.”’ 
When Sité had thus spoken, the mighty Raja of the Ravana makes 
himself known 
Rakshasas replied in these heart-appalling words :—“ Hear to sit. 
who I am, and whence I come; for I have taken this as- 
sumed form to see you: I am that Ravana, the tormentor of 
the world, by whom gods and men have been driven hither 
and thither; and it was by my order, O beautiful one, that 
Khara guarded this wilderness of Dandaka: I am the 
brother of Kuvera, and grandson of Pulastya, who was the 
son of Brahma: I have received a blessing from the self- 
existent Brahma: J am able to assume any form, or go to 
any place: My name is Ravana, and I am known through- 
out the universe by my power: Your beauty, O smiling Invites Sit6 to 
one, arrayed in yellow silk, eclipses in my eyes the beauty of chef Ram. 
all my own wives: O Sité, numerous are my wives, be you 
my Réni, and the chief of them all: Lanka, my delightful Describes bis 
- Paiaces. 
t This is an accurate description of a religious mendicant such as may often 
een in the present day. 
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HISTORY OF city, is an island surrounded by the sea, situated upon a 
Pint Ty, Mountain-top adorned with seven elevated peaks, encir- 
———-— cled by a deep moat, filled with palaces and magnificent 
edifices, and renowned throughout the three worlds lke 
Amar&vati, the city of Indra: This capital of the Rak- 
shasas is a charming place built by Viswa-karma: There, O 
Sité, you shall walk with me among the groves, and feel no 
wish to return to this forest: You shall be the chief of all 
my wives, and five thousand handmaids, adorned with every 
ornament, shall attend you ! ” 

Wrathful reply The slender-waisted Sité, enraged at this address of 
Ravana, replied to him with contemptuous words as follows : 
—‘ Know that I am the daughter of Raja Janaka, the 
daughter-in-law of Mah4raja Dasaratha, the beloved wife of 
Réma, and that I esteem my husband asa deity: Know 
that, faithful to my vows, I am the devoted follower of my 
husband, who at the command of his father resides in the 
forest of Dindaka: Know that I rest upon Rama, who is as 
great as the sovereign of the gods, and the source of all 
happiness, as Sachi rests upon her husband Indra: Know 
that I am devoted to that great and fortunate one, the chief 
of devotees, as Arundhati is devoted to Vasishtha: As a 
lioness attends a strong lion, so am I the constant attendant 
of the strong, the full-chested, and the majestic Rima: Do 
you, a pitiful jackal, wish to obtain a lioness, who am to you 
as aray of the sun is to afire-fly ? Do you wish to snatch a 

fawn from a furious lion and hastily devour it ?” 
esrb holy Having heard the words of Sita, the ten-headed Ravana 
proper form. twisted his hands together through rage, and spoke as fol- 
lows :—“ Infatuated as you are, O Sita, I can only suppose 
that you know not my heroism and power: Standing in the 
air I can sustain with my hands both the earth and the sea, 
and am able to kill Yama himself in battle: I can torment 
the sun, or pierce through the earth with my arrows: O 
foolish one, behold me changing my form, and assuming any 
shape at pleasure!” Saying this, the angry Révana threw 
off the form of a mendicant, and assumed his own shape, as 
Description of vast as a mountain and as terrible as Yama. He had red 
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eyes, a vast breast, huge arms like the fore-legs of a lion, HISTORY 0% 
huge shoulders like those of a bull, and a spotted body. The caae 
hair on his ten heads emitted streams of fire, whilst his body ——-—— 
was covered with black bristles like a mountain covered with 
the skins of black antelopes ; and he was arrayed in garments 
of a blood-red colour, and monstrous earrings of heated gold 
flamed in all his ears. Thus with ten heads and twenty 
arms, and eyes glaring with rage, Ravana, Raja of the 
Raékshasas, stood before Sité like a huge black cloud, and 
again spoke to her thus :—“ Why are you attached to Rama, Révans remou 
who is clothed in the habit of a mendicant, and weak in un- Sit4. 
derstanding ? If, O fair one, you desire a husband renowned 
throughout the three worlds, recline on me! Iamaspouse 
worthy of you: O excellent one, abandon all thoughts of 
Rama, and think upon me with affection, and I will never 
do that which is painfwl to you: It is foolish to reject me 
because I am a Rékshasa: I will, O timid one, be constantly 
under your control; and for a full year whilst your heart is 
affected for Rama I will not speak a word to you that shall 
be unpleasing to your mind.” ® 

Then that most wicked Rékshasa, intoxicated with evil Ravana carrie 
desire, approached and seized Sitdé as Chandra seized Rohini the ar and 
in the air. With flaming eyes, and bending his frightful brs chariot 
brows, he grasped the lotos-eyed Sita by the hair of the 
head, whilst she cried out:—“O Rama! O Lakshmana! 
save me!” Then that wicked wretch mounted with her in 
the air, as Garura carried off the wife of the Raja of the 
serpents ; and he seized her by the hand, as a Sitidra seizes 
the Veda, and placed her on his chariot which was near by, 
and carried her away. Meanwhile Sita cried out, like one 
distracted, for Rama and Lakshmana; and threatened death 
to the evil-minded Révana.® 


5 The appearance of Ravana on this occasion is even more graphically 
described in the Adhy&tma Ramfyana .—‘*‘ Ravana in his rage extended his form 
to an immense size; his heads seemed shrouded in the heavens; his feet to 
descend to the bottomless abyss ; his ten heads were as ten mountains ; his twenty 
arms as the branches of the largest trees; his eyes as the caves in a rock.” 

§ The story of the illusive deer, and the outrage committed upon Sita, is so 
beautifally treated in the Dwipada Ramayana, or Telugu version of the Rama- 
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At this time the mighty Jatéyus, the Chief of Vultures, 
of vast energy and god-like strength, lay asleep on the 





yana, as to be well worthy of notice, as exhibiting some of that charming play of 
language which frequently characterizes Telugu poetry. The following English 
translation of the passage is from the pen of a well-known Telugu scholar, Mr C. 
P. Brown, late of the Madras Civil Service, and is extracted from the Madras 
Journal of Literature for 1839 ;:— 

‘The fairy hind was of extraordinary beauty; as it rambled about, chewing 
the cud, with a tail as freakish as that of the peacock; the whiteness of the belly 
gleamed through the bowers; again its reddish sides glistened like amber ; when 
vaulting it looked like the rainbow ; or, as it sprung up it flashed like lightning. 
The forest herds of deer were startled at its singular appearance; for it lay as in 
ambush,.and its form was suddenly seen, now here, now there ; one while it drew 
near, and then as though startled it bounded aloft, rushing through the thickets ; 
then with a leap it took refuge in a bower. One while it put its nose to the ground, 
wagging its tail and pricking its ears at distant sounds. Then it pricked one 
quivering ear and flew like the wind; then it reposed on a grassy spot; then 
rising it drew near the hermitage; it scratched its ear with one foot, and shook 
the high flowering boughs with its horns so as to pour the blossoms on the 
Boil. 

‘While it thus strayed among the bowers of the recluses, the blooming Sit 
with tinkling anklets came out of the arbour to collect the opening flowers. At 
the sight of this fairy fawn she was filled with surprise; she called to the lord of 
men, her spouse, and thus addressed him :—‘ Never till this day did I see so 
charming a creature as this! how I long to recline, O Prince, on a couch formed 
of its skin: O thou leader of the solar race, pursue this creature, strike it, and 
bring me its hide; yet why? I wish thou couldst catch it without frightening it, 
which would be far better: O my spouse, we should keep it at our leafy dwell- 
ing, and when our appointed term finishes let us take the golden fawn home to the 
city and show it to the Mah4raja, and to my aunts and cousins; how they will 
be delighted at such a present.’ 

‘‘ Thus spoke Sita in affectionate tones; Lakshmana listened to her, and thus 
addressed Rama :—‘ Was there ever, brother, seen so bright-hued a fawn? Can 
it be that a brute creature has such wondrous colours? It must be a mere delu- 
sion, unfit to be credited! Surely it must be a vision raised by (Asuras) demons ; 
besides, possibly it is the hermit M4richa who lives here, for he is a cruel demon 
and continually roams the forest in a superhuman form: Have not we heard so? 
possibly it is that fiend; perchance he has come here to tempt us into ruin: Do 
not then set your gentle heart on this and be disquieted, or entertain the thought 
of catching the fawn: Besides, though the lady of Mithila (i.e. Sit&) should be 
so simple, be not thou so foolish, O prince of men!’ 

“ At these words Rama looked on the bright countenance of Sits; he smiled, 
and thus addressed Lakshmana :—‘ Why be agitated at this, O son of Sumitré ? 
Though even it were a giant raised vision, certainly will I bring the deer home, 
and I wiil slay the mightiest giants that can come: Believe these two points; one 
or the other will I do; fur I will chase it, I will slay it, and give the hide to 
Janaka’s daughter : After so long a time she has made only this one request : Can 
I neglect Sita? Can I decline the deed she points out? Stay thou with her 
affectionately, and neglect nct the lady of the bower.’ 

“He said and committed all to Lakshmana; and gently taking his bow from 
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beautiful peak of a mountain, with his back towards the HISTORY OF 


resplendent god of day; and the cries of Sité reached his aaa. 
his brother’s hand, he bent it, and duly set out, like Siva when he set out in pur- 
suit of the Lion-giant who carried off the sacrifice. 

* * * # # * 

** He went on slinking behind the bush stooping as he walked, bending and run. 
ning alongside ; whenever the deer looked back, he stood concealed ; he was on the 
point of catching it, it escaped, and he was vexed. He held the bow and arrows 
ready to shoot, he laid his footsteps softly on the soil so as to make no sound, as 
he observed its traces; he eyed its path, and goings, and concealed himself. 
‘Here it is! T’llcatch it! Here it comes! See! It’s mine!’ cried he merrily, 

‘Thus thought he, but the deer caught a glimpse of him frum afar; it let 
him draw near; but as he stretched to seize it, it bounded from him and fled. 
‘ Alas!’ cried he in anger, as it stood to gaze at Rama. Then it fled to the 
horizon, while the foam flowed from the corners of its mouth; it seemed out of 
heart; then looking at the huntsman it sprung up elastic and fled at speed, while 
the skies seemed to flash with its brightness; then it vaulted away; its tongue 
flashing like lightning bright as a waving torch; for it moved as rapid as a pot- 
ter’s wheel circling at speed. Then it paused as though faint; it seemed to drop 
close to him; then like a goshawk it flew up to heaven. Rama was now wearied 
as well as astonished; he paused, he looked around, but now the creature to 
cajole him stood still ; but as he formed the idea of shooting it, again it vanished ; 
then as he gave up the hope and turned homewards, behold it was again at his 
side, like a vision; and carried him who was now wearying, farther and farther, 
for deluding his glance, it fled into inaccessible hills. 

‘Seeing this Rama perceived that this was a fairy hind; he exclaimed :—~ 
‘Where, O my foe, wilt thou hide fromme?’... . 

“So saying he levelled the celestial arrow at the prey; which instantly rolled 
over, and now laying aside the fairy form, uttering a delusive shrick, cried .—‘ O 
Lakshmana! O Sita!’ 

“Then stretching his prodigious giant corpse on the soil, the wretch gave up 
his life; it seemed as though all the giants and their prince Ravana fell; as 
though their capital, Lanka, perished. 

‘When this fairy dcer fell on the earth, the lord of Sit& was well pleased ; 
for he clearly saw it was indeed M4richa; he remembered with approbation the 
words of his brother. How deeply, thought he, will he and the bright-eyed 
daughter of Janaka grieve at hearing their names uttered in the dying shriek of 
this deluder: for he imitated my voice exactly ; I marvel where they are and 
what has become of them. 

‘So saying he mournfully pondered. But the dreadful cry reached the ears of 
Sit&, and struck her with horror to the earth ; then when she recovered her senses, 
she gazed wildly around and was utterly downcast. 

‘¢ Then in her agitation she raised the weeping cry, and gazing on Lakshmana, 
she exclaimed :—‘ Alas! son of Sumitra, what may this be that has befallen us 
this day ; surely R&ma cries on thee with weeping voice: O hero, listen to that 
voice! Wilt not thou give ear to it:? or does it not reach thy ear? thou shrinkest 
not; thou showest no terror, or horror, thou grievest not; what is this? while 
my heart heaves violently with horror and despair! Alas! he went alone into the 
forest: It is late, and he cometh not; surely he hath this day fallen into the 
hands of the giants: Delay not! go, I pray thee, to the prince!’ 
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‘She spoke pouring floods of tears, and Lakshmana replied thus to the child 
of Janaka —‘ Mother, why art thou alarmed? Surely no evil shall ever befall thy 
spouse Rama Dost not thou know the valour of thy beloved lord? Is it right to 
give vent to words so agonizing? Surely this is the scream of some demon who 
wishes to terrify thy heart- What hath such a pitiful shriek to do with the hero of 
the solar race® © daughter of Janaka, wherefore art thou thus agitated? I will 
without hesitation follow the prince Rama; and shall the giants who oppose him 
maintain their footing? They are no more than crickets that exult agaist wild- 
fire—They will in the end fall into it and turn to ashes; or like the mighty ser- 
pents that raise themselves against the eagle and perish in his talons; or like a 
herd of elephants that rush upon the hon No, I am afraid to leave thee, no, be 
not weary of me, plant these my words in thy heart Be not grieved, 0 daughter 
of the hing of men.’ At these words the fires of wrath arose in the heart of the 
lady, and grieved, she thus addressed the son of Sumitra —‘ Thou! art thou 
faithful towards Rama? Why art thou this day so base? Even though thou 
hearest Rama calling on thee by name, thou art, like a foe, filled with hatred in 
thy heart. Is this becoming*’...... 

‘“‘ Thus spoke Lakshmana with his eyes filled with tears, and as his heart 
could bear no more he exclaimed —‘ Mother, I am gone, I will without delay 
bring thee thy lord, grieve not !’ 

“ He said and departed. But first he drew seven circles round the bower, and 
said —‘ Mother, pass not these limits, and should any one venture to cross these 
lines, the intruder shall instantly pay for it with his head.’ 

‘Then he addressed the god of fire, saying :—‘ Be not careless. I commit 
the dame to thee !’ 

“ Then he respectfully bowed to the dame, and anxiously bent his way towards 
Rama. The god of purity (fire) guarded Sita, and to delude her foes he formed 
a fairy image of her which shone most glorious; so that all would have taken her 
for the real Sita. 

“ At that moment Ravana the giant arose with agitated heart. In one hand 
he bore a staff, in the other ascrip, in his forehead was an upright mark, and on 
his fingers he wore large rings of blessed grass with the sanctified thread across 
his broad breast ; his right hand carried a large rosary; he was robed in clayed 
dust-colour vest, with a necklace of the blessed tulfsi tree, and he walked along 
stooping with the weight His body was emaciated; he wore sandals, and a 
weather-beaten umbrella; his hair was rolled up in a large bunch; in all points 
indeed he was a Sany4si, and walked along counting over his beads and mutter- 
ing his breviary He dreaded lest the real Sanyasis should see and detect him; 
his head tottered with hoar antiquity; he sidled and stole along peeping to soe 
where the fair one lay concealed. Then he would halt and exclaim Hari! Hari! 
Then a little recovering he drew near the skirts of the bower. At this sight the 
rural deities filled with alarm exclaimed :—‘ Alas, this sinful wretch is come to bear 
away the innocent Sita!’ He now stood at the door in the exact garb of a San- 
yasi. The daughter of Mithilé instantly arose, supposing that this hypocrite was 
in truth a real hermit ; she folded her lily hands (and incautiously crossed the 
magic circles drawu around her. These words are spurious.) The lady paid him 
all due reverence, which he shuddering received, and as he viewed the dameel, he 
spoke thus .—‘ Lady, how is it that thou dwellest in this desolate retreat of the 
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thunder-bolt. Instantly arousing himself through the aistory eF 


affection he bore towards Rima, he heard the noise of 





forests; how art thou left here alone> Art thou a goddess, or how can loveliness 
so divine be found among the dames of earth-roaming mortals. . . . Whoart 
thou, O fair one, why art thou wearing away life in this wilderness? O tell 
me.’ 

“ He spoke, and Sita reverently replied -—‘ I am the spouse, O saintly one, of 
the stainless hero Rama: My sire is Janaka, and Dasaratha is my uncle; my 
name is Sit& : As the exalted Dasaratha hath banished us, Rama hath come to 
this wilderness, with me and Lakshmana; we three have taken up our abode in 
this retreat as steadfast recluses: But a golden hind appeared to me, and looking 
at the Prince I requested its hide ; he is gone to seek it; after which I heard a 
dreadful cry of ‘“‘ O Lakshmana,” which pierced and dwelt in my ear: In my 
grief I reviled Lakshmana and bade him begone: He is gone, and returneth not ; 
I know not which way to turn.’ She spoke, and looking at the hermit said :— 
‘ Reverend Sir, tell me your name, and why you are come to this place ? ’ 

“‘The prince of Lank4 scrupled not to lay aside for awhile his humble guise, 
and thus replied :—‘ Lady of the gentle cyes, hear! I am the ruler of Lank& in 
the midst of the rolling Ocean: I am the Chiefof giants, the son of Visravas, and 
brother of Kuvera, lord of Yakshas, and universally victorious; by name, 
Ravana, he who in battle faces and vanquishes both dcitics and giants: Lady! I 
heard of the riches of thy blooming face, and am come, full of eagerness, to 
behold it: Why, O dame, shouldst thou thus pining dwell with a paltry fellow in 
the wilderness? All my realm, O bright-eyed lady, shall be at thy command with 
its wealth ; for thy comfort and pomp there are bright chariots, and all other 
princely vehicles; and in the palaces thou shalt be waited upon by the wives and 
daughters of fairies and demigods, genies and giants: When the light of thy 
footsteps shines on my realm it shall blaze as with a wall of rubies: O Lady, the 
lilies of thine eyes shall shed their radiance like a triumphal wreath over my 
gates: Thy sweet smiles shall shine as the summer moon over the ocean of my 
happiness: Come, come to my city of Lanka.’ 

‘¢ At these words Sit& was indeed filled with alarm, but like a spirited woman 
she looked upon him with scorn, and plucking up a blade of grass, she turned her 
heart to Rama, and bending her eyes on the grass she thus spoke, without even 
looking at the enemy of gods :—‘ Fellow! is it fit for thee to address me thus? 
Surely ambrosia was created for deities and not for dogs! What face hast thou 
to dare to speak to me who appertain to the god-like Rama? Se decent and be 
gone to thy noble town: If thou wilt not go away by fair means, and if thou 
ponderest on any iniquity, know that my noble lord is matchless in archery; it 
was he who burst the bow of Siva and who smote the heads of the giants: He 
will reduce thee and thine to nothing! Thou art to him no more than a fox is to 
a lion, or a fly to an elephant, or a streamlet to the ocean, or a crow to an eagle ! 
so vast is the difference between him and thee: Be wise then and retire to thy 
Lanka.’ 

‘She spoke, but the giant looked furiously at the daughter of Janaka, and 
throwing off his guise, in his insolence, as love stirred his heart, he shook with 
eagerness, and the gems that adorned his ten heads faded away; then had love 
more power than his twenty arms! He shone glorious in gemmed panoply, as 
the flames of love lighted up his visage. Dreadfulwas his form, and at the horrid 
sight as he advanced to her, poor Sita fainted before him; she sunk down like a 
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and he looked around him, and cast his eyes towards the 
heavens, and presently beheld Révana carrying away Sitéin 
his chariot, and heard Sité weeping aloud. Then Jatéyus was 
filled with rage and soared into the air; and he stopped the 
chariot of the furious Révana, and poured forth these vitu- 
perations :—‘‘ O thou ten-headed monster, I am the ancient 
Raja of the Vultures, by name Jatéyus, of mighty strength, 
fixed in the path of virtue and devoted to truth: You are 
the famous Raja of the Rékshasas, of invincible energy, by 
whom the gods have been often vanquished in battle: O 
descendant of Pulastya, I am an aged bird, and am now 
destitute of strength, yet you shall see my valour in the 
combat, and shall not depart home alive: Rama, the son of 
Dasaratha, equal to Indra and Varuna, and devoted to the 
good of all, is sovereign of the world: This beautiful woman 
is Sité, his lawful spouse: How can a virtuous Raja dis- 
honour the wife of another? It behoves a Raja above all 
men to protect the wives of others: O despicable wretch, 
abandon your design of carrying away the wife of another, 
lest I hurl you from your splendid chariot like fruit that is 
torn from atree: Instantly release Sita, lest Rama consume 
you with his flaming eye, as Vrita was consumed by the 
thunder-bolt of Indra: Iam old,—whilst you are young, and 
encircled by mail, and mounted on a chariot, and armed 
with darts,—yet I will never permit you to carry away Sité: 
As a Sidra is never permitted to touch the Vedas, so you 
shall never carry away Sita.” 

At these words the eyes of Ravana were blood-red with 
anger, and he ran violently upon the Rajaof Vultures. Then 
a mighty conflict ensued between Jatéyus and Ravana, like 
the conflict between a cloud and a lofty mountain. Ravana 
rained a tempest of winged arrows upon the Raja of Vul- 





forest blossom before the rushing gale. The ten-faced giant beheld her drowned 
in tears, and with panting bosom and dishevelled tresses and broken garland, 
while her whole form shuddered with anguish. He instantly seized the lady of 
the bright eyes, and placed her on his car; driven by fate to bear with him her 
who was to him the goddess of death, this foe of the gods sprung from earth, and 
hurried his steeds along the skyey road.” 
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tures; but Jatéyus seized the arrows on their way, and uistory oF 
mounting on the back of Ravana he lacerated him with his oe 
talons, and then destroyed his chariot and his asses. Then - 
Ravana sprang from his car with Sité in his arms, when 
Jatéyus pounced again upon his back, and tore him with his 
claws and beak until the Rakshasa appeared exhausted with 
agony and loss of blood. At length the ten-headed one set 
5ité upon the ground, and belaboured Jatayus with his fists 
‘or a full hour; and then cut off his wings and feet with a 
scimitar, and the valiant Bird fell upon the earth with mortal 
wounds. Seeing his enemy bathed in blood and nearly ex- Jatayus 
iring, Ravana then approached Sité. She with ornaments ouudea: 

in confusion, and countenance convulsed with grief, clung 

rly to the tall trees, crying out :—‘‘Save me! Save 

m4!” He, like the all-destroying Yama, seized her by her Ravana carries 
i locks and again mounted the air. Adorned with checugt snd sir 
golden ornaments, and arrayed in yellow silk, Sité appeared 
in the air like a flash of lightning, whilst Ravana seemed 
like a dark mountain illumined with fire. He being black, Poetical con- ! 


? trast of the 


resembled a dark cloud driven by the wind ; while she, Pick com 


bright as burnished gold, appeared like the hghtning within Ravana. with 
the cloud. The divine*raiment given to her by the holy Peon ofS 
Anastyé, with the ointment and the necklace, shone with 

peculiar radiance ; and her fair face in the arms of Ravana 
resembled the moon emerging from behind a black cloud. 

She, bright as the most burnished gold, appeared, while held 

by the black Raja of the Rékshasas, like a thread of gold 

round the loins of an elephant. 

Then Sité cried out :—‘O my beloved husband, where lamentations 

are you? Your wife is being carried off by a Rakshasa, 

and why are you so cruelas to abandonher? If youdo not 

destroy this wicked Rakshasa, it will ever be a stain upon 

your family and race: Where are you also, O Lakshmana, 

the brother of my husband? If you are offended at my 

bitter words in sending you for Rama, I pray your forgive- 

ness and implore you to deliver me from this Rékshasa ! ” 

Then turning to Ravana she again wrathfully reproached 


him :—“ You pride yourself upon being a valiant hero, but pronohes 


vana. 
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you have acted like a mean coward: A hero never takes 
that which is another’s, save by conquest; and if you had 
taken me after defeating Rama, I would have considered 
you to be ahero, and would not have refused to become your 
wife: Even now, if you had the pride of a hero, you would 
wait here and fight Rima; and if you defeated him, you 
might carry me where you pleased: Think not however to 
save yourself by flight, for rest assured that wherever you 
go, you must fall by the hand of Réma: Your end is fast 
approaching, and the day is not far distant when you will be 
sent to the mansions of Yama, and float there in the river 
Bytarani, and be torn in pieces by the dogs of Yama, and 
endure everlasting misery.” 

Whilst Sité was thus filling the air with her cries and 
lamentations, Révana approached the mountain named 
Rishya-mikha ; and Sité beheld five Monkeys seated upon 
the mountain, and she thought in her heart that she would 
throw her ornaments down amongst the Monkeys, in the 
hope that they might find]their way to Rama. Sita then, 
unknown to Ravana, threw out all her ornaments, except the 
jewelled flower upon her head; and they dropped down to the 
earth like falling stars; and she thtew out her veil in hke 
manner. And the five Monkeys saw what was taking 
place, and they said one to the other :—“ This is the mighty 
Ravana, who is carrying away by force some beautiful 
woman, and her lamentations can be heard on this moun- 
tain: She is calling out the names of Rama and Laksh- 
mana; and she is throwing down her ornaments and gar- 
ments that we may take care of them, and make them over 
to those who shall come in search for her: Be it so or nof, 
we will keep the things until we shall hear more of this 
matter.” So the Monkeys kept the ornaments and the veil 
concealed in the valley. 

Meantime the wicked Ravana had crossed the ocean and 
descended with Sité upon the island of Lank4&; and he con- 
ducted her into his magnificent palace, and into one of the 
yoner apartments. He then called for a number of female 
Rékshasis, and commanded them to attend upon Sité night 
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and day; and to allow no man to enter her apartments save gisrory oF 
himself; and to procure her everything she might desire in _INDIA. 
the way of ornaments, or perfumes, or dresses, or beds, or ——— oe 
food, and never to say an unkind word to her upon pain of Appoints female 
death. Révana then went out, and sent for eight of his fives them 
bravest Rikshasas, and acquainted them with his enmity tastructions, 
against Rama; and he commanded them to go forth and genas eight 
become spies upon Rima and Lakshmana, and to put them boanpon 
to death by any means in their power, but to bring him with Lakshmana. 
all speed the news of any attempt that Rima might take to 

avenge his wrongs. 

When the wicked Rivana had despatched his spies to pévana returns 
watch Rama, he thought himself secure against every °™ 
enemy. Accordingly he returned to the apartments in 
which he had left Siti; and he found her sitting in the 
midst of the Rakshasi women, hke a deer surrounded by 
tigers; and her head was downcast, and the tears flowed in 
torrents from her eyes, for her mind was ever fixed upon her 
beloved husband Rama. And Ravana approached that 
wretched one, and began to address her in caressing terms 
as follows :—‘ O Sita, hear what I am going to say, for if His caressing 
you attend to my words, it will make us both happy: Cast 54 
aside your grief and look upon me with a favourable eye: 

Lament no more for Rama, for never again will you see him 
in this mortal life: An impassable ocean, a hundred miles in 
breadth, lies between Rama and my palace ; and no human 
being will ever be able to take you away from this place : 
Even the gods fear to enter my palace without my permis- 
sion; and how should a being so contemptible as a mortal 
man attempt to enter? I have an invincible army com- 
posed of millions upon millions of mighty warriors, so that 
there is no one in the three worlds who can withstand my 
power: Abandon, therefore, all thought and anxiety respect- 
ing Réma, and receive me as your husband : Your youth and 
beauty will not last for ever, and you should make the best 
use of them while they last, and not waste away your life in 
fruitless sorrowing: If you will be my first wife, all my 
other wives shall be your slaves, and you shall be the chief 
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sa oF Réni of this golden city of Lank&: Here you shall enjoy 


Pant IV. 


Points out the 
beauties of hus 
palace and 
gardens, 


§1té’s wrathful 
and threaten- 

ing refusal of 
hus addresses. 


the choicest delicacies without fear and without care, and 
shall obtain to your heart’s desire things which are rarities 
even in the court of Indra: O Sité, consider yourself very 
fortunate that I have chosen you to be my spouse : See how 
my palace outshines in beauty the palace of Indra: It is 4 
hundred miles round about, and is the work of Viswa-karma, 
who is the mighty architect of the gods: Behold the lofty 
mansions which reach the skies and seem to deride the 
heavens! The jewels which the gods wear upon their heads 
are employed here to decorate the roads of Lank&: View 
the many gardens and pleasure-grounds, compared with 
which the garden of Indra is as nothing: See that beautiful 
Asoka garden, which is the chief of all, and cannot be 
described: The joyous season of spring reigns there 
throughout the year, and the minds of all who enter it are 
delighted beyond measure, and especially enlivened with 
the song of bees: My chariot Pushpaka will take you wher- 
ever you please, and assume any shape you may desire: 
The riches in my treasuries are beyond all that the god 
Kuvera ever heard or conceived: All these shall be yours, 
and I myself will be your slave, if you will only condescend 
to take me for your husband.’’. 

At these words of Ravana, the wife of Rama was filled 
with wrath, and her eyes and countenance became red as the 
rising sun. Keeping some blades of grass between herself 
and Ravana, she said to that wicked Raékshasa :—“‘ No words 
would have been necessary from me, O evil one, had you 
endeavoured to carry me away in the presence of Réma or 
his brother Lakshmana ; for then at that moment you would 
have been despatched tothe abode of Yama: Even now do 
not consider yourself secure, nor place too much confidence 
upon the ocean which surrounds Lanké: Rama regard’ the 
sea us a mere rivulet of water, which he can cross over or 
dry up by means of his arrows alone: For your offence you 
will fall by his arrows, and your body will become the food 
of dogs and crows: For your offence the whole race of the 
Rékshasas will be destroyed, and no one will be left in all 
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your family to offer the funeral cakes: Boast not of your aistoRy oF 
army ; for had you the whole universe on your side, it could Stee 
not save you from death: Your wicked desires will never 
be gratified either in this life or in the lives to come; for I 
will give up the ghost of my own accord rather than yield 
to you.” 

When Ravana heard this speech from Sité, he was vexed Révana orders 


beyond all measure ; but he called for the female attendants, attendants to 
conduct Sité to 


and bade them saudast Sité to the Asoka garden, saying the Agoka 


within himself :—‘“ The beauties of that place will excite vse four means 
passion in her heart, and induce her in the end to yield her- 74. 

self to me.” Révana then said to the females :—‘“I leave 

you now to employ four different means for persuading Sité 

to become my wife: First, you must use sweet and endear- 

ing words in speaking to her; secondly, you must give her 

good clothes and ornaments and delicious food ; thirdly, you 

must praise mein her presence, and find every fault with her 

husband Réma; and fourthly, you must threaten her with 

every evil unless she consent to become my wife: If you 

succeed in persuading her to yield herself to me, I will 

reward you handsomely.” So saying Ravana left the apart- Sité shuts her 
ment, and the women began to do as he had commanded, entreaties, 
but they could make no impression upon the mind of Sita, 

Every thought of her heart was fixed upon her beloved hus- 

band Rama, and none of the words of the Rakshasis entered 

the doors of herears. She would not sleep, she refused to Her deep 
take any food, her beautiful form wasted away, and her ee 
golden colour became dark; and she passed her days and 


nights in tears for her husband Rama.’ 


7 The Rakshasi women, or demon attendants upon Sita, are described in far 
stronger language in the Adhyatma Ramayana, as will be scen from the following 
extract —‘‘ These demons were so horrid in their forms that the souls of mortals 
on beholding them would quit their bodies through dismay The female demons 
constantly watched over her, while Sita seated nm the midst of them, overcome 
with agony and despair, passed her time in silent adoration of Rima, and in medi- 
tation on his name. She never changed her clothes, she scarcely tasted food. As 
arose withers when deprived of refreshing streams, so did Sita languish from the 
absence of Rama. The surrounding demons, as an eclipse before the moon, con- 
tinaally terrified her with their words and looks, while they attempted to persuade 
her to comply with Ravana’s vicious inclinations. One said —‘ Consent to 
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austory oF ‘There is not perhaps in,the whole range of 
Ppazt IV. Hindu literature any tradition which awakens so 
Review ofthe many sympathies in the minds of the people as that 
of ee p caphars of the capture of Sité by Ravana, and the subse- 
coors ** quent efforts to procure her deliverance. The ori- 
ginal departure of the exiles into the jungle is a 

powerful scene, but although it involves painful ideas 

of privation and distress, it is wholly disconnected 

with any idea of outrage or dishonour. ‘Lhe gam- 

bling scene in the Mahé Bhérata, in which Yudhish- 

thira stakes and loses his wife Draupad{, is highly 
sensational ; but Draupad{ is not really separated 

from her husbands, nor is she, excepting for a very 

brief space of time, in the absolute power of another 

Harrowing ,man. But the treacherous outrage committed upon 
a Sité is harrowing to the last degree. Indeed the 
idea that a wife is at the mercy of a barbarous and 
unscrupulous savage, of another race and another 
complexion, would be equally maddening to the 

Feeuliasly European and the Hindu. But still the feelings of 
are the Hindu would be wounded by a number of minor 
circumstances, which would scarcely enter the mind 

of the European whilst dwelling upon his larger 
Fastidiousidea SOLTOW. ‘I'he idea of physical chastity is carried to 
chit. such a, fastidious excess by the modern Hindus, that 
it robs women of their personal freedom and 

deprives them of all mental culture, whilst it utterly 

fails to secure that purity of thought and feeling 

_ which finds expression in more enlightened com- 

of the he munities. The play of this national sentiment is 


ment in the Pee geet ghee pe ee ny ee ge pe eee ge 
witty Of Sit6. = Revana’s wishes, or I will devour thee.’ Another said :—‘ Banish all regard fpr 
Rama or I will plunge thee into the fathomless ocean.’ Others threatened to 
grind her between their teeth. In this manner the demons harassed her with thei 


persecutions.” 
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strikingly illustrated in the story of Sit& It will sistory on 
be seen hereafter that Rima bitterly lamented that pyr iv. 
his wife should have been even touched by a stranze 

man; whilst Lakshmana declared that he could 

not identify the ornaments which Sitaé had worn 

upon her neck and arms, because he had never ven- 

tured to look above the feet of his brother’s wife. 

But yet it will already have been seen, that the 
delicate Princess who had been reared in the seclu- 

sion of the zenana, and who is indced one of the 

purest creations of the Hindu bard, brings a direct 

and gross charge against her husband’s brother, 

which could scarcely have entered the mind of a 
European lady, and certainly would never be put 

into her mouth in any drama or romance, without 

far stronger evidence of the justice of the sus- 
picion. 

Under the circumstances indicated it will be easy revue , 
to understand that the narrative of the outrage com- “**ry 
mitted upon Sita never fails to leave a deep impres- 
sion upon the Hindu mind; and so universally 
popular is the story that every scene is indelibly 
fixed upon the imagination of almost every Hindu 
boy and girl, husband and wife, father and matron. 

The pictures follow one another with a rapidity and Tones the 
vigour of painting which can scarcely be realized by ™™"”" 

a single perusal. First appears the terrible Ravana, Bévana sur. 
with his ten crowned heads towering in the air, and Ss" 
his twenty arms glistening with jewels, and spread- 

ing out like the branches of a tree. He is seated 

upon a golden throne in front of his palace, and 

around him are seated his Rékshasa Counsellors ; as 

Indra, the god of the firmament, is surrounded by 

the winds or Maruts, who are his advisers. Next 
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appears the dreadful sister of Ravana, with her ears 
and nose cut off, roaring aloud with cruelty and 
rage; who kindles such a fire of sensual desire in 
the heart of Ravana that he refuses to listen to all 
counsels and all warnings. Next is to be seen the 


1 departure of Ravana and Marfcha upon a chariot 


which rides swiftly through the air. Then follows 
the strange picture of the golden deer, sparkling 
with silver spots and jewelled eyes, gambolling 
before the hermitage. Next the deer is mortally 
wounded by Rama’s arrow, and suddenly assumes 
the form of Méaricha, and imitates the cry of Rama. 
Then the eye reverts to the quiet hut, in which Sita 
is carrying on an angry and sensational dialogue 
with Lakshmana, which terminates in her being left 
alone in the hermitage, exposed to all the designs of 
Ravana. Then follows the climax. The pseudo 
Sanidsi presents himself clothed in a red cloth, with 
matted hair, an umbrella, a trident, a provision bag, 
and an alms dish. He finds his addresses disre- 
garded, and suddenly assumes his own stupendous 
and monstrous form, and seizes the trembling wife 
and carries her away like a Sudra who has seized 
the Vedas. Then follows the desperate struggle 
between Ravana and the Vulture Raja, in which the 
Rakshasa is fearfully lacerated by the talons of the 
gigantic Bird, and the chariot is utterly destroyed. 
Lastly is to be seen the flight through the air of 
the golden-complexioned Sit4 in the grasp of the 
black Rakshasa, like a golden thread round the loins 
of an elephant; the arrival of the hapless wife at 


lation. 
Semreteus the pal ace of Révana, and her utter desolation in 


ee dre 
Ravana had he 
Réma. 


the inner apartments and the Asoka grove. 
There is one circumstance in the narrative to 
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which allusion has already been made,*® and which austory or 
is well worthy of consideration. Sit&é reproaches pase iv. 
Ravana for his cowardice in not fighting Rama; and 

declares that if he had conquered her husband she 

could not have refused to become his wife. This 

strange sentiment seems to have been fully in accord- 

ance with the ancient laws of war, by which the wife 

and possessions of a conquered Chieftain became the 

property of the conqueror. But although the rule ninas women 
was actually laid down, yet the history of India rile 
shows that the affections will occasionally override 

all such merciless laws; and that Hindu wives have 
preferred perishing by the hands of their husbands 

to becoming the prey of a victorious enemy. 


8 See Vol I pp. 57, 201, 203. 


VOL. 1. 20 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RAMA’S SEARCH FOR SITA. 


HISTORY OF ‘THE narrative of Rama's sorrow at the loss of 
panrtv. §{t4, and his eager search for her in the jungle, con- 
Narrativeof tains nothing that demands any preliminary ex- 
aes planation. It comprises much poetical description, 
and a curious story of a female devotee named 
Sarvar{, who was of low caste, but obtained salvation 
through a mantra taught her by Mantaga the sage. 

The narrative is as follows :— 


Réma’s meeting Meantime the mighty hero Rama had returned towards 

mana his hermitage after killing the deer-formed Méricha, and he 
carried the skin upon his shoulders to present it to Sita. 
Presently Lakshmana appeared with a sad countenance, and 
told him why he had left Sit&é alone in the hut. And Réma 
became greatly alarmed, and said :—‘‘O my brother, you 
have done wrong in leaving Sita alone: Women are gener- 
ally devoid of sense, and no wise man would attend to their 

They discover words.” So saying, Rima ran with all speed to the hut, 

left thehut. and his brother Lakshmana followed him; and when they 
came to the hut, they found that it was utterly deserted, 

Agony of Rama. and that Sité had gone they knew not where. At this sight 
Rama became speechless; his bow dropped from his hand, 
his hair became dishevelled, his girdle became loosened, and 
he sank upon the earth in a swoon. Lakshmana caught 
him in his arms, and fanned him with branches of new 
leaves, and splashed his face with water; and after awhile 
he regained his senses and cried out for Sité. 
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Then Réma and Lakshmana both rose up and went HISTORY OF 
throughout the forest to search for the lost one; but they  ~uvk 
found her not, and they returned in great grief to the 
hermitage and saw that it was as desolate as before. When 
it was evening the full moon arose in the heavens, and Réma 
said :—“O Moon, you can gaze over the whole world, and Réms’ na’s address 
no corner of the earth is unknown to you; can you not” 
therefore tell me where my beloved is gone?” And Rima 
passed the whole of that night in the desolate hermitage. 

Harly next morning Réma and Lakshmana performed 
their customary devotions, and then went forth again in 
search of Siti; and after awhile they came to the place Rime and 
where Jatdyus, Chief of Vultures, had fought against discover the 
Ravana. And Réma said to Lakshmana :—“ O brother, here dynug Jatayus, 
are signs that a battle has been fought in this place: Let us 
search this part of the forest, and find, if possible, the track 
of the conqueror.”” Rama and Lakshmana then proceeded 
a little farther, and presently they came in sight of the 
huge Jatéyus, with streams of blood flowing from his muti- 
lated wings. And Raéma said to Jatéyus :—“ Tell me, O 
virtuous and pious Vulture, whither my wife has gone, and 
who it was that carried her away.” Jatdyus replied :—‘‘O 
Réma, the wicked Ravana, the Raja of the Rakshasas, has 
carried away Sité towards the south: O Rama, I am losing Last words of 
all control over my body; I see not with my eyes, and my ie 
life is departing from my body.” The mighty Chief of 
Vultures then looked up into the face of Rama, and his eyes 
became fixed, and he gave up the ghost. At that moment, The soul of 


ds 
whilst Rama and Lakshmana were still lamenting, a chariot to heaven'm a 


of fire descended from Vaikuntha, which is the heaven of pene 

Vishnu, with four attendants therein; and one carried the 

shell, and another the chakra, and the third the mace, and 

the fourth the lotos; and the soul of Jatayus arose from the 

dead body, and mounted the chariot at the will of Rama; 

and offering up a long prayer to Rama, he ascended to the 

world of Vaikuntha, and became absorbed in Vishnu. ea aaa 
When Rama beheld the happy fate of Jatéyus, he said Takshmane 

to his brother :— O Lakshmana, though this Raja of Vul- umral mtes for 


The search. 
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HISTORY OF tures has ascended to heaven, still we should perform his 


INDIA. 
Part IV. 


Cd 


funeral rites according to the custom of the inhabitants of 
the earth: Bring therefore rice and dry wood that I may 
prepare a funeral pile and burn the dead body.” So 
Lakshmana did as his elder brother commanded, and the 
funeral pile was prepared, and the remains of Jatdéyus were 
placed thereon; and Réma produced a flame by rubbing 
together two pieces of wood, and set fire to the pile, and 
burned the dead body with all due ceremonies. Then the 
two brothers bathed in the river Godaveri, and sprinkled. 
water for the soul of the departed. They then went into 
the forest and shot deer, and cut the flesh into small pieces, 
and gave them to all the birds of the jungle. Thus the soul 
of Jatéyus was secured in the enjoyments of heaven.’ 


t The account given in the Adhyatma Ram4yana of the death of Jat&yus and 
his ascension to heaven, is well worthy of consideration, and is accordingly ex- 
tracted as follows —‘* When the funeral rites had been concluded, Rama called 
cut, saying —‘ Assume, Jat&yus! my form ; ascend into paradise; I have 
granted salvation unto thee in my form, which is the highest rank thou canst ob- 
tain’ No soonerhad Rama uttered these words than Jatayus became possessed of 
four arms as Vishnu. A car descended from heaven in which he seated himself to 
proceed to paradise. Such was the digmty and grandeur of his appearance, it 
was as 1f a thousand suns shone on his face. In his four hands he held a shell, a 
chakra, a mace, and a lotos; a crown of pearls adorned his head; his body was 
ornamented with jewels, a veil of brocade covered his shoulders; and four of 
Vishnu’s attendants waved glittering chamaras over his head. The heavenly 
choristers sang hymns by his side; the nymphs of paradise danced before him. 

*“‘ The soul of Jatéyus in obtaining this exalted station was animated with joy 
and gratitude, and thus addressed Rama —‘ Thou holdest, O Lord! a bow in 
thy hand, and therefore art thou distinguished by the title of the Archer,—as such 
I worship thee. Thou extendest thy mercy towards the oppressed, thou art the 
protector of the defenceless,—as such I adore thee. Brahma and the gods pour 
on their heads the dust that has been under thy feet, for that which thou touch- 
est is sacred,—as such I honour thee Thy praises are unbounded, they are 
beyond the powers of description Before all things thou wert; the creation, the 
preservation, and the destruction of the world are in thy hands. Thou art the 
only God, the fountain of benevolence, enthroned in the hearts of all things 
animate and inanimate,—as such I offer my adorations unto thee. Thou hast a 
bow and arrows in thy hands, but the archers of this world yield to thee in skill. 
Thou art the first among the gods, the first among mankind,—as such I praise 
thee. Thou art the sole object of adoration to the gods, to the saints, to the ser- 
pents, to the Gandharvas, to the heavenly spirits, who prostrate themselves at thy 
feet,—as such I worship thee. Thou didst punish the Kshatriyas, whose hearts 
were hardened with pride and obstinacy against thee; thou didst humble their 
pride and they now fear thee,—as such I pay my devotions unto thee. (Here 
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When the day was far spent, and the night was drawing HISTORY OF 
nigh, the two brethren returned to the hermitage; but , DY 
Réma passed the night in lamentations, for he knew now 
that Ravana had carried away Sit4 towards the south. 

When the morning had dawned, and the customary Rémaand 


: 5 Lakshmana 
devotions had been performed, Rama and Lakshmana de- proceed 


parted out of the hermitage, and proceeded towards the sh search 
south. When they had gone some distance, they came in Appearance of 
sight of a vast and mighty demon named Kabandha, and 
Lakshmana beholding him, mistook him for a mountain. 

And Lakshmana said to his brother :—‘ Behold, my Lord, 

a great mountain resembling a black Rikshasa! It is very 

high and stupendous, and dark as lamp-black: See the 
discoloured plants on the top, and the tall peaks on its two 
sides!”? Whilst he was thus speaking, Kabandha spread 

out his two arms of monstrous length to grasp in the 

two brothers ; and Lakshmana exclaimed :— My Lord, it 

is not a mountain, but a real Rakshasa: The discoloured 

plants on the top are nothing but his hair, and I mistook his 

two upstretched arms for mountain peaks: I see no neck or 

head, but his face is within his belly, and he has one eye 

only, and large teeth.” At this moment the monstrous arms 

of the fearful demon, Kabandha, began to wind round the 
brothers, and the two heroes seized the arms, and began to 

pull them. Then Kabandha cried out :—“ Who are you, 

and what do you do here? Have you no fear of death that 

you come hither and seize me by the arms? For my part I 

rejoice to see you, for I shall have a delicious feast this day.”’ 

So saying, the demon prepared to devour them, when the Rama and 


. : Lakshmana cut 
two renowned heroes each cut off one of his arms with a off his arms, 





Réma appears to be identified with Parasu Rama, or rather the destroyer of the 
Buddhists is identified with the destroyer of the Kshatriyas.) The waters of 
the Ganges, which purify the souls of mankind from sin, and which Siva, know- 
ing the excellence of them, received on his head, flowed originally from thy feet, 
—as such I adore thee. In taking refuge at thy feet, the terrors of future birth, 
regeneration, and death, are done away,—as such I worship thee Thou art 
Brahma, thou art Vishnu, thou art Siva, but thou art One; the universe is com- 
prehended in thee as an ant in anelephant Thou art the foundation of eternal 
bliss, thou art neither greater nor less; mankind are thy servants, thou art the 
lord of all.’”’ 
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FURTORY OF scimitar, and the Rékshasa fell upon the ground. Then the 
later wounded Kabandha cried out to the two brothers :—‘* What 
are your names, and the names of your fathers?” Réma 
replied :—‘‘ We are the sons of Mahéraja Dasaratha.” And 
he told the Rakshasa all that had happened to them from 

their exile downwards. 
Legend of Kabandha then related his own story, how he had been 
originally a Gandharva, but in consequence of the curse of 
a sage, had been compelled to assume his present form until 
released by Rama. And Kabandha thanked Réma for his 
deliverance, and offered to serve him in any way ; and Rama 
asked him to relate the story of Ravana. Then Kabandha 
replied :—“‘I am still a Rakshasa, and I cannot tell what 
you desire to know, unless this body of mine be burned with 
Kabandha fire.’ So Réma threw the Rakshasa mto a deep pit, and 
audsssuncen, covered him with dry wood, and set fire to the pile; and 
orginal form while it was burning, a chariot descended from heaven, and 
Kabandha came out of the fire in his real shape as a Gand- 
harva, and took his seat upon the chariot, and then spoke to 
Relates to os Rama, as follows :—“ In the middle of the Southern Ocean 
of Ravan, © is a wonderful island named Lank&é, and Révana is the 
owner of that island: This Ravana is a great warrior, and 
he has a mighty army of Rakshasas under his command ; and 
if you desire to conquer him you must follow my counsel : 
pons Bama At a little distance to the north of this place is a lake 
Moke? named Pampé; and near that lake is a mountain named 
ineftan, = Rishya-mikha ; and on this mountain Rishya-mikha dwells 
a chief among the Monkeys, named Sugriva, and by the 
assistance of Sugriva you will obtain the victory over 
Ravana: Do you, therefore, form a friendly alliance with 
Sugriva: He is himself suffering from an injury inflicted 
upon him by his own brother ; and if you assist him against 
his brother, he will assist you in recovering Sité: On the 
road you will find the hermitage of the sage, Matanga ; 
and a pupil of the sage is dwelling there, and awaiting 
your arrival: Fulfil all the desires of this pupil, and then 
proceed to the lake Pamp4 and the mountain Rishya- 
'intikhs,’”? Having thus spoken, Kabandha took leave of 
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Réma and Lakshmana, and ascended to the heaven of piatory oF 

Vishnu.’ ee 
Rama and his brother then took the road which had 

been pointed out by Kabandha ; and, after travelling for Pee aoe 

Some time in the jungle, they at last came to the abode of berm tage of 

Matanga, and there they found an aged female named sage a 

Sarvari, who had been a pupil of that sage. Now Sarvari Piety of Garver, 

had long been waiting to behold Rama; and when she saw dueiple 0 of 

him, accompanied by his brother, she knew directly who . 

they were ; and she brought mats of new grass and cool water 

to wash their feet ; and she presented them with flowers, per- 

fumes, and the argha, and began to offer prayers to both 

Rama and Lakshmana. And R4éma rejoiced to behold her 

piety, and inquired of her how she came to be the pupil of 

Matanga, and where the sage was residing at that time, and | 

why she lived thus alone in the forest. Sarvari said :—‘I Sarvari relates 

was born of the low caste which is called Sarvari, and one 

day I came to this wilderness to gather wood, when I saw 

the sage, Matanga: A strong desire then rose in my heart 

to serve the sage, but I was afraid to make known my wish, 

because of the lowness of my birth: I was accustomed, 

therefore, to come hither every night, and sweep the path 

leading from this hermitage to the bathing ghat, so that not 

a stone or pebble was left in the way when the sage went to 

perform his morning ablutions: Seeing the path kept so 

clean, Matanga asked his disciples if they had been accus- 

tomed to sweep the way, but they could give him no reply: 

One night after this the disciples hid themselves, and when 

I came to sweep the path, they caught me, and took me 





2 In the Adhy4tma Ramayana the demon Kabandha is represented as making 
a long and pious address to Rama, from which the following pantheistic descrip- 
tion may be extracted —“ The seven upper regions are placed between thy head 
and thy loins, the earth is in thy loins, the seven lower regions are from thy lois 
to thy feet Thine eyes are the sun, thy mouth 1s a flaming fire, thy hair the 
clouds, thy bones the mountains, thy belly the seven waters of the ocean, thy pores 
the vegetable creation, thy hands Indra, thy breast the fountain of mercy, thy 
back the source of punishments, thy hips Death, thy hps Kama-deva, thy nose 
the two Aswins, thy tongue Varuna, thy whiskers hghtning, thy heart the moon, 
thy eyelids are constantly engaged in weighing these things together. Thus are 
all things comprehended in thy vast form, nothing is distinct from 1t.” 
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HisToRY oF before Matanga, and I related all my story to the sage : 


Then the holy man took compassion upon me, and taught 


Paxr IV. 
Ji mantra which raised me from my low caste, in the same 
name of way that it had already raised the sage Valmiki; and that 
mantra. mantra was only your name of Rama: From that time I have 
ever remained here; but a few days ago, Matanga told me 
that he was going to the heaven of Brahma; and he said to 
me :—“ Remain here but a short time longer: Your Guru, 
Rama, is come as far as Chitra-kiita, and he will be here in 
due time: Then do you enter the fire in his presence, and 
you will obtain the accomplishment of all your desires.” 
Bervaxt burns, Sarvari having thus finished speaking, requested the 
the presence of permission of Rama to enter the fire, as she had already pre- 
pared the funeral pile; and Réma gave her leave, and she 
set fire to the pile, and entered the bright flame with her 
rae AeSEe spon Hema-~-Lhen whilst the pile was burning, a 
chariot descended from Vaikuntha, and Sarvart ascended 
the chariot, and was carried away to the mansions of 
Vishnu. 
Rama and When Sarvari had thus expired, Rama and Lakshmana 
proceed to the departed out of the hermitage ; and after journeying for some 
ee time, they came within sight of the lake Pampé. That 
Desoriphion. of beautiful lake was one mile round, and the water was trans- 
parent, and covered with the blooming lotos; and the 
ducks and geese were playing upon the surface of the water, 
and the bees were hovering over the lotos, and water-birds 
of radiant plumage crowded the lake and the green margin 
around it. And the banks on all sides were covered with 
trees, and loaded with fruits and flowers, which waved to 
and fro with the-gentle wind, and spread a delicious per- 
Réms’s con- fume around. But, as Rama beheld the beauty of the place, 
affliction. ; he was reminded more and more of his beloved Sité, and his 


loss-lay heavy upon his soul. And Lakshmana prepared for 
his brother a bed of lotos under the shade of a fig-tree, and 
brought some waiter for his feet. Then Rama threw himself 
down upon the bed, and Lakshmana seated himself near 
him, and began to press the feet of his elder brother with 


his hand. 
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The foregoing narrative calls for but little re- s1story or 
mark, The fanciful accounts of Rama’s sorrow, and pant IV. 
the lamentations which the author puts into his Review of the 
mouth, are poetical according to Hindu ideas, but narrative. 
too denionsuativs to please European tastes. The Monstronty | 

Nvoived in the 
description of Kabandha is simply the creation of a genception of 
distorted fancy. He is described as a hairy moun- 
tain, without head or neck, but with one glaring eye 
in his breast, and an immense mouth and teeth in 
the centre of his belly; whilst his arms were more 
than a mile long! The story of Sarvarf, the female Buddhist - 
ascetic, is worthy of consideration, because she was Ssrvari,ass 
of low caste, and seems to have led a life of celi- f°" “™* 
bacy; circumstances which would seem to denote 
that she was a Buddhist, amongst whom caste was 
disregarded, and female devotees were not unfre- 
quent in ancient times. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RAMA’S ALLIANCE WITH THE MONKEYS. 


At this point in the Ramayana, the character of 


INDIA. . 
Part iv, Ama seems to undergo an entire change. During 
Change the His wanderings in the jungle he was pre-eminently 


regarded as a divine hero, who was received by every 
Brahman sage as a deliverer long waited for, whose 
presence alone ensured salvation. Even the Rak- 
shasa demons who opposed his progress, and who 
were slain by his arms, are said to have acknow- 
ledged his divinity in the hour of death, and to have 
been borne away in celestial chariots to the heaven 
of Vishnu. But in the narrative which now follows 
of the alliance formed by Rama with the Monkeys, 
the divine character of the hero in a great measure 
disappears, and he becomes little more than a human 
warrior. After lamenting the loss of his wife in the 
language of an ordinary mortal, he seeks an alliance 
with Monkeys to carry on wars which he had pre- 
viously sustained by his single arm. Moreover, it 
will be seen that his actions are not only those of a 
huinan being, but of a human being who is regard- 
less of moral rule in the attainment of his ends; in- 
asmuch as he killed one Monkey warrior contrary 
to the rules of fair fighting, and permitted another 
to take the widow of his deceased brother as a 
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second wife, contrary even to the modified law of History oF 
the early Brahmans.’ This transformation of Rama Pav 
leads to the suspicion that the son of Dasaratha was Hyuneasinat 
a different individual from the Linga-worshipper of ane 


the Dekhan who made war against the Buddhists; Tings wor. 
and that two distinct traditions, referring to differ- Dekhan, are mai 
ent circumstances and localities, have been amalga-“"""” 
mated into a single poem. But whether this hypo- 
thesis be correct or no, it will certainly be necessary 
to bear some distinction in mind between Rama, 
the incarnation of Vishnu, and Rama, the worship- 
per of the Linga, which is always associated with 
the worship of Siva. 

The alliance which Rama is said to have formed The allegea 


alhance with 


with the Monkeys, tends to confirm this view. It the Monkezs, 


excites a doubt whether Rama was so invariably the Blioe mut 
conqueror of the Rakshasas as the Ramayana re- te Rakshaoas, 
presents him; whether he did not on some occasions 
suffer a defeat, although the victory has been given 
to him by the Hindu bard in order to bring his ex- 
ploits into conformity with his assumed character as 
a divine incarnation. Indeed if Rama had really 
been so victorious in his wars against Khara and 
Dushana as the Ramayana represents, it seems diffi- 
cult to understand why he should have deemed it 
necessary to seek an alliance with the Monkey Chief- 
tain. It appears therefore most probable that the 
Rama of this portion of the Ramayana, namely, the 
representative or leader of the Linga-worshippers, 
had sustained such severe defeats from the Buddhists, 
that he was compelled to strengthen himself by an 
alliance before he could renew the war. But whilst 


See Colebrook’s Hindt Law, p 466, et seg 
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uistory oF this hypothesis seems highly probable, it must be 
Past TV. distinctly stated that it has no place in the national 
Luteralinter belief. The literal interpretation of this portion of 
Emagen the Ramayana is indeed deeply rooted in the mind 
the Hindus.” of the Hindu. He implicitly believes that Rama is 
Vishnu, who became incarnate for the purpose of 
destroying the demon Ravana; that he permitted 
his wife to be captured by Ravana for the sake of de- 
livering the gods and Brdhmans from the oppressions 
of the Rakshasa; and that he ultimately assembled 
an army of Monkeys, who were the progeny of the 
gods, and led them against the stronghold of Ravana 
at Lanka, and delivered the world from the tyrant 
Rakshasa, whilst obtaining ample revenge for his 
own personal wrongs. 
Cueumsiances (ne other point seems to demand consideration, 
the Hindu =~ namely, the possibility of such an alliance as that 
Monicys which Rdma is said to have concluded with the 
Monkeys. This possibility will of course be denied 
by modern critics, but still it is interesting to trace 
out the circumstances which seem to have led to the 
acceptance of such a wild belief by the dreamy and 
marvel-loving Hindu. The south of India swarms 
with Monkeys of curious intelligence and rare phy- 
Extraorimary Sical powers. ‘Their wonderful instinct for organiz- 
characteristics : ‘ ° e)8 ° 
of Monkeys. ation, their attachment to particular localities, their 
occasional journeys in large numbers over mountains 
and across rivers, their obstinate assertion of sup- 
posed rights, and the ridiculous caricature which 
they exhibit of all that is animal and emotional in 
man, would naturally create a deep impression upon 
Habitact a credulous and superstitious people. Indeed the 
their widstate habits of Monkeys well deserve to be patiently 
studied; not as they appear in confinement, when 
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much that is revolting in their nature is developed ; HISTORY OF 
but as they appear living in freedom amongst the pusrw. 
trees of the forest, or in the streets of crowded cities, 
or precincts of temples. Such a study would not fail 

to awaken strange ideas; and although the Euro- 

pean would not be prepared to regard Monkeys as 

sacred animals, he might be led to speculate as to 

their origin by the light of data, which are at pre- 

sent unknown to the naturalist whose observations 

have been derived from the menagerie alone. 

Whatever, however, may have been the train of The Monkeys 
ideas which led the Hindu to regard the Monkey as yan identical 
a being half human and half divine, there can be ae ‘ 
little doubt that in the Ramdyana the Monkeys of “"""™ 
southern India have been confounded with what 
may be called the aboriginal people of the country. 

The origin of this confusion may be easily conjec- three hypo- 
the sca roapents 

tured. Perchance the aborigines of the country ™ ang the probable 

may have been regarded as a superior kind of confusion 


The aborigincs 
Monkeys; and to this day the features of the Mara- regarded as 


Monkeys 
wars, who are supposed to be the aborigines of the 
southern part of the Carnatic, are not only different 
from those of their neighbours, but are of a character 
calculated to confirm the conjecture. Again, it is The army of 
probable that the army of aborigines may have been sompamed by 
accompanied by outlying bands of Monkeys, im- 
pelled by that magpie-like curiosity and love of 
plunder which are the peculiar characteristics of the 
Monkey race; and this incident may have given rise 
to the story that the army was composed of Monkey 8. 

But perhaps the most probable hypothesis is that me Monkey | 
the people of the south originally worshipped the dats and fl 
Monkey as a deity, and adopted it as their national national 
emblem; and thus they may have become con- 
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HISTORT OF founded with the animal in the same way that the 
Parity. Scythic tribe of Nagas became confounded with the 
Serpent, which was in like manner their deity and 

symbol. It is true that the Marawars in the present 

day worship Siva, but they may have been con- 

verted to this form of religious faith by the Linga- 

Reason why worshippers who are represented by Rama. Should 


the Monkey 


godsof the this Jast hypothesis prove correct it would furnish 


snfedas” the reason why Monkey gods like Hanuman were 


Him introduced in the Ramayana as fighting by the side 
of Rama; namely, to represent the gods of the peo- 
ple as worshippers of Rama, and subordinate to him ; 
just in the same way as in the Maha Bharata, the 
Serpent-god of Manipura is represented as being 

Referrnows to conquered by the son of Arjuna.? Besides, however, 

Bears under the Monkeys, there are references to an army of 
Bears, under the leadership of Jambavat, who is 
said to have been the father-in-law of Krishna.® 
These Bears do not appear upon the scene apart 
from the, Monkeys, nor is the leader Jambavat 
as famous and important as the Monkey Hanu- 
man. It is therefore difficult to assign a reason 
for their introduction, unless it 1s assumed that 
Jdmbavat is a representative of the worshippers of 
Krishna, giving counsel and support to the cause of 
Rama. 

Three locales Ag regards the geography of this portion of the 
Ramayana, it will be observed that three localities 
are distinctly specified ; and although it is difficult 
to identify them with modern sites, they may per- 
haps be referred to the territory of Mysore, or the 





2 See ante, Vol I page 412 
3 See ante, Vol I. pages 384, 476. 
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country immediately surrounding it.‘ These three nistory oF 
localities are as follows :— eae 

Ist, Rishya-mukha mountain, the residence of gitjamana. 
Sugriva, the Monkey Raja who had been dethroned, 
and with whom Rama formed an alliance. 

2nd, Kishkindhyd, the Monkey city of Bali, the xisnrinanys. 
elder brather and enemy of Sugriva. 

3rd, Malyavana mountain, the residence of Réma Matyavans. 
and Lakshmana during the rainy season. 

The narrative of Raéma’s alliance with Sugriva The narrative 
and the Monkeys may now be related as follows :— 


After Réma and Lakshmana had passed a night on the Rémaand 
banks of the Pampé lake, they rose early in the morning, pr ead fom 
and performed their customary ablutions and devotions, and tothe mountsh 
went towards the mountain Rishya-mikha; where dwelt 
the Monkey Raja, Sugriva, who had been dethroned by his 
brother Bali, and compelled to take refuge in the moun- 
tain. Meantime, Sugriva and his Monkey Counsellors were Sugriva and his 
sitting on a bastion of a fort on the top of the mountain ; 5 Counceliors 
and they beheld the approach of Rima and Takshinana. and Lakshmana. 
And Sugriva turned to his Counsellors, and said :— Be- 
hold two persons are approaching from the direction of 
Pampa, who are apparelled as devotees, but yet appear to 
carry arms: I fear they are spies who have been sent hither 
by my brother Bali.” But Hanuman, who was the chief of 
his Counsellors, said :—‘ Be of good cheer, O Sugriva, for 
these men are the sons of a Raja, and have come for our 
deliverance.” And Hanuman descended from the moun- 
tain, and brought Rama and Lakshmana into the presence 
of Sugriva. And when Rama had related his story, Hanu- 
man brought some pieces of wood, and kindled a fire; and 
Réma and Sugriva confirmed their friendship before the fire, 


4 Prof. H. H. Wilson remarks in a note on the Uttara-Ramacharitra, that the 
Rishya-makha mountain, and the scenes in its vicinity, are said to be known by 
the same appellations in the neighbourhood of Anagundi in the Dekhan. 
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HistoRY oF and in the presence of all the Monkeys. And when they 
INDIA. had all taken their seats Sugriva said to Réma:—“ Some 


Pant IV. 
——-——-—— time back, when I was sitting with my Counsellors upon 
Sugriva shows : ’ : ; . 
Rama Sité’s = this mountain, I beheld a woman in the air who was being 


carried off by Ravana; and as she passed by she threw 
down her ornaments, and we have preserved them to this 
day.” Sugriva then sent for the ornaments, and laid them 
before Réma; but the eyes of Réma were so affected with 
grief, that he could not tell whether they belonged to his 
wife or not. Then R4éma asked his brother if he could 
remember the ornaments, and Lakshmana ‘said :—‘‘ Those 
silver bells I know, for Sit&é wore them on her feet, but all 
the others are strange to me, for I never cast my eyes above 
the feet of my brother’s wife.””®> At these words Rama took 
the ornaments to his heart, and wept aloud; and Sugriva 
consoled him, saying :—‘ Now that we have made friend- 
ship together, vex not yourself about Sita: Be assured that 
you shall soon rescue her.” 

When Réma had somewhat recovered, he requested 
Sugriva to relate the story of his grievances. Sugriva 
Sugriva relates replied :—“‘O Rama, I have an elder brother named Bali, 
the story of his : : ; 
erierances who has deprived me of my Raj, and taken away my wife 

Rumé ; and now he seeks to take away my life; and through 
fear of him I have taken refuge in this mountain: O Réma, 


Bae ee’ «=I pray you to liberate me from this oppression !”° Réma 
5 This reply of Lakshmana is taken from the modern version of the Ram4- 
yana, and is in conformity with modern ideas. In earlier times a greater free- 

dom of manners prevailed. 

6 A long mythical story is here related in the original respecting the origin of 
the breach between Sugriva and Bali, which it may be advisable to condense into 
a note. Ba&li was originally Raja of Kishkindhy 4, and on one occasion he fought 
a certain Asura in the neighbouring plain, after which the Asura fled into a cave. 
Bali then directed his brother Sugriva to guard the entrance to the cave for one 
entire month, whilst he himself entered it in pursuit of the Asura. The month 
passed away, when blood issued from the mouth of the cave; on which Sugriva 
took it for granted that Bali was killed, and stopped up the mouth of the cave to 
prevent the Asura from coming out, and returned to the city of Kishkindhy&, 
where the Monkeys accepted him as their Raja in succession to Bali. Subse- 
quently Bali having killed the Asura in the cave, returned to the city of Kish- 
kindhy& ; upon which he was very wroth with Sugriva, and deprived him of his 
Raj and wife, and would have killed him but for his escape to the Rishya-makha 
mountain. 
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said :—‘ Cast aside, my friend, all fear of Bali! I promise nistorY oF 
to make you free: Bali is now dwelling in your city of pND 
Kishkindhyé: Put on your war dress, and repair to Kish. <i 
kindhyd, and go to the gate of the palace, and challengo Suga t to pro- 
Béli to a single combat; and as soon as ne shall come out Kona and 
against you, I will slay him with my arms.’ 

After this Sugriva set out for the city of Kishkindhy4, Combatbetween 
accompanied by Rama and Lakshmana; and whilst the two Bah. 
brothers concealed themselves in the forest hard by, he 
went forward to the gate of the palace to challenge Bali. 

And Sugriva shouted with a voice like thunder; and Bali 

came out with all haste from the inner apartments, and 

saw that it was his brother Sugriva, who had challenged 

him to battle. Now Téré, who was the wife of Bali, sought 

to prevent her husband from going out to Sugriva; but 

Bali refused to listen to her; and he went out to the palace 

gate, and abused Sugriva, and Sugriva abused him in re- 

turn, and cried out :—“ Vishnu is my protector, and you 

will fall by my hand this day.” And Béli and Sugriva 

fought lustily against each other for a long while, and the 

battle went against Sugriva, and he fell down and Bali sat 

upon his breast. And Bali cried ont:—‘‘ Where is the 

Vishnu who is your strong ally? Now is the time that you 

should seek his protection.” Meantime, Rama saw that Rama mortally 
Bali had gained the victory, and he discharged an arrow at peer 
Bah, and pierced his heart, so that he fell senseless upon 

the ground. Rama and Lakshmana then came up, and 
Sugriva rose in great joy at seeing his enemy prostrate 

upon the ground. 

Meanwhile, the sad tidings had reached the ears of Tar suaden appoar- 
that her husband had fallen in the battle with Sugriva; and arene ee 


Bali dared not approach the Rishya-mGkha mountain for the following 
reasons. On one occasion he had slain the great giant Dundubhi, and thrown his 
bleeding head upon the mountain ; upon which a few drops of blood fell upon 
Matanga, the sage, who thereupon cursed Bali, that he should fall to pieces if he 
again approached the mountain. Nobody, however, could move the giant’s head, 
until Rama kicked it miles away, and moreover exhibited his skill in archery before 
Sugriva, by shooting an arrow with such force that it passed through seven palm 
trees, and then divided a mountain and descended to hell; after which it agam 
returned to his quiver in the form of a shining swan. 
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she went forth out of the palace with dishevelled hair and 
loose garments, and all her ornaments in disorder; and she 
was followed by her son Angada, and a crowd of servants, 


Taré’s lamenta- Counsellors, and friends. When she beheld her husband 


tions over her 
dying husband. 


Funeral cere- 
monies for Bah. 


prostrate upon the ground, she fainted for a while, and then 
striking her breast with her hands, she cried aloud as 
follows :—O my beloved husband, sole protector of my 
helpless self, why do you thus lie upon the bare earth? 
Arise, and seat yourself, and call me your beloved as you 
used to do, and save me from death! You heard me not 
when I beseeched you not to go forth to this fatal field ; and 
now you have fallen in battle with your enemy, and have lost 
your life by his dreadful arrow: Oh! why did you deprive 
your brother of his Raj and his wife? Surely my heart must 
be made of stone that it does not break at the sight of my 
husband! I can no longer endure to behold your pale face, 
and your body covered with the dust of the earth! O my 
beloved, look once again towards your slave, and take your 
son Angada to your breast! Why do you not reply, when I 
am weeping so bitterly at your feet?” So saying, Tara took 
her husband upon her lap, and with loud lamentations ad- 
dressed him thus :—“ O my beloved, it is wrong for you to 
go to the next world, and leave me alone and helpless here: 
Shame be upon me that I thus be obliged to witness the death 
of my own husband! Shame be upon that woman who ever 
becomes a widow in this world! O ye ferocious birds and 
wild beasts of the jungle, act kindly towards me, and make 
me your prey, that I may follow my husband to the mansions 
of Yama.” 

Now, when it was known that Bali was dead, the city of 
Kishkindhy4 resounded with the cries of the Monkeys and 
their wives, whilst Sugriva and Angada and Tard filled the 
air with their lamentations: Taré threw away all her orna- 
ments, and the female Monkeys, seeing her deep affliction, 
took her by the hand, and made her sit up. Then R4éma 
began to console Tra, and at his words all present began to 
desist from further weeping, and to make preparations for 
the funeral pile. And the Monkeys placed the dead body 


$ 
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of Bali upon a litter; and they perfumed the body with nistory or 
sandal and other perfumes, and decorated both the corpse Echniga 
and the litter with garlands, and covered the body with a: 
richly-embroidered cloth. Then they took the litter upon 
their shoulders, and Sugriva and the other Monkeys fol- 
lowed it, crying very bitterly; while some of the Monkeys 
in front began to throw money to the right and left, and 
the women of the Monkeys walked last of all, When they 
reached the place of burning, the corpse was bathed and 
placed upon the funeral pile, and Angada, son of Bali, set 
fire to the pile; and when the burning was over, they all 
proceeded to the lake Pampa, and bathed themselves, and 
made oblations of water to the soul of the deceased. 

After this, Sugriva took his own wife Rumé, and also Sugrive install: 
took Tara, the widow of Bali, to be his wife likewise. And Angada as 
it was agreed that Sugriva should be installed as Raja of 
Kishkindhyé, and that Angada should be installed as Yuva- 
raja. At this time the rainy season had commenced, when Rauny season. 
even the merchants stay at their own homes and go not to 
foreign countries; and Rama requested Sugriva to take his 
pleasure until the rains were over, and then to join in the 
search for Sité. So Sugriva was installed as Raja, and 
Angada as Yuvaraja; and Rama and Lakshmana departed 
from that place, and took up their abode in the Malyavana 
mountain. 


The foregoing narrative of Réma’s alliance with Review of the 
the Monkeys exercises a weird-like influence upon ™™"* 
the imagination, wholly different from that produced 
by an ordinary fable in which animals of different 
kinds are represented as speaking to each other. 

The mind is called upon to deal with a nondescript Nondescript 
being half Monkey and half man; having long tails Réméyans. 
and walking on all fours, and yet performing funeral 
rites for a deceased Raja, and installing a successor 
upon the throne, with all the form and ceremony of 
human beings. It was a Monkey Raja, surrounded 
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HISTORY OF by his Monkey Counsellors, who beheld the approach 


eee = 


Traces in the 
narrative of an 
authentic 
tradition. 


Rama's breach 
of the laws of 
hting 


Marriage of 
widows and di- 


of Rama and Lakshmana from the Bastion of their 
Fort on the Rishya-mukha mountain. It was Hanu- 
man in the form of a gigantic Monkey who carried 
Raéma and Lakshmana upon his shoulders up the side 
of the mountain. The combats between Sugriva 
and Bali are the combats of Monkeys; and the 
picture of Bali dying in the presence of his wife 
Tara and son Angada, might easily be realized by 
those who have seen the painful caricature of a 
human being which a Monkey presents in a wound- 
ed or dying state. The scenes, however, are marred 
in the original by the lengthy dialogues which are 
placed in the mouths of the Monkeys, and which 
have been omitted in the foregoing text as being far 
too monotonous and artificial in tone to excite either 
interest or sympathy. 

As regards the narrative, it certainly seems to 
refer to some real event amongst the aboriginal 
tribes; namely, the quarrel between an elder and 
younger brother for the possession of a Raj; and the 
subsequent alliance of Rama with the younger 
brother. It is somewhat remarkable that Rama ap- 
pears to have formed an alliance with the wrong 
party, for the right of Bali was evidently superior 
to that of Sugriva; and is especially worthy of note 
that Rama compassed the death of Bali by an act 
contrary to all the laws of fair fighting. Again, 
Rama seems to have tacitly sanctioned the transfer 
of Tard from Bali to Sugriva, which was directly 
opposed to modern rule, although in conformity 
with the rude customs of a barbarous age; and it 
is remarkable that to this day the marriage of 
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both widows and divorced women is practised by HIsToRY OF 
the Marawars, or aborigines of the southern Car- at 

natic, contrary to the deeply-rooted prejudice which 
exists against such unions amongst the Hindus at 


large. 


vorced women 
amongst the 
Marawarsof the 
Carnatic 
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CHAPTER XX. 
HANUMAN’S ADVENTURES IN LANKA. 


Tue story of the assembling of the Monkeys and 
Bears, and the despatch of four armies in search of 
Sita, has been expanded to an inordinate length by 
the author of the Ramayana; but the bare outline is 
extremely simple, and may be briefly indicated as 
probably involving an authentic event upon which 
the Hindu bard has based his narrative. It seems 
that when Sugrfva had regained possession of his 
Raj, he abandoned himself to sensual indulgences, so 
that when the cold season arrived for the commence- 
ment of operations, he was devoting himself to strong 
drink and the society of his wives. Accordingly 
Lakshmana was sent by Rama to remind him of his 
obligations, and to punish him for his breach of faith 
if he displayed any further lukewarmness or delay. 
Meantime, however, Hanuman had already induced 
Sugriva to send out messengers for assembling his 
armies; so that after some explanation, Lakshmana 
was satisfied and returned to Rama, accompanied 
by Sugriva. Subsequently the armies of Monkeys 
and Bears were marshalled in the presence of Rama, 
and sent out to the four quarters of the earth; but 
the army despatched to the south under the com- 
mand of Hanuman, was the only one that met with 
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«any success, and brought back tidings of the lost HISTORY OF 
Sita. ne ro 
The story of Hanuman’s adventures in Lanka is Hanuman’ 


adventures im 


perhaps one of the best sustained efforts of pure Tanks the 
imagination that is to be found in the Ramayana: fieginaion 
The exploits of the vast Monkey hero who could 

swell himself to the size of a mountain, or dwarf 
himself to the size of a man’s thumb; the strength 

and magnificence of Lank& with its seven broad 
moats and seven stupendous walls of stone and 
metal; the extraordinary deformities of the Rak- 

shasa population; the marvellous palace and gardens 

of Ravana; the devoted love of Sité for Rama and 

the impure advances of Ravana ;—are all depicted 

with a magnificent exaggeration which is often 
grand, and but for the fantastic character of some 

of the incidents might be said to border on the 
sublime. 

The incidents and scenes in this portion of the ftteen ma. 
narrative are so numerous, that it may be as well to sdventures of 
indicate them under the following heads :— 

Ist, Hanuman’s march to the : sea, and leap over 
the channel between India and Ceylon 

2nd, Description of the city of Lanka. 

8rd, Hanuman reconnoitres Lanka in the form of 
a cat. 

4th, Meeting between Hanuman and the Genius 
of Lanka. 

5th, Hanuman proceeds through the city to the 
palace of Ravana. 

6th, Description of the Inner Apartments of 
Ravana. 

7th, Description of Sité in the Asoka grove. 
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nistory or © 8th, Ravana’s night visit to Sité surrounded by 
Parr Iv. his women. 
9th, Efforts of the Rakshas{ women to induce 
Sit4 to become the wife of Ravana. 
10th, Interview between Hanuman and Sita. 
11th, Hanuman destroys the Asoka garden and 
is captured by Indrajit. 
12th, Tricks played by Hanuman upon the 
Rakshasas. 
13th, Hanuman’s appearance before Ravana and 
his Counsellors in the Council Hall. 
14th, The firmg of Hanuman’s tail. 
15th, Return of Hanuman aud his army to Rama 
and Sugriva. 

The narrative, With this preliminary sketch it may suffice to 
reproduce the leading events in the adventures of 
Hanuman and his army as they appear in the Ra- 
mayana :— 


1st, Hanuman’s Now Hanuman was sent with the army of Monkeys to 
march to the : ‘ . . 
sea,andleap the southern quarter because of his superior intelligence, 
over the channel 

between India aS 1t was known that Ravana reigned in the southern region. 


and Ceylon And when Hanuman was about to depart he prayed Rama 
to give him a token, that if he should find Sita, he might 
convince her that he came from her beloved husband. So 


Rama gives bis Rama gave to Hanuman the ring bearing his name, which 
mneeeiane ring to 


numan. had been presented to him on the day of his marriage by 
his father-in-law Raja Janaka. Then Hanuman departed 
with his army of Monkeys towards the south, but one month 
passed away, and still no tidings could be heard of Sité.t 


1 The adventures of the army of Hanuman are told at considerable length in 
the Ram4yana, but are all mythical. The following story extracted from the 
Adhyftma Ramayana may serve as a specimen —“ Now while the Monkeys were 
proceeding towards the south, they were smitten with thirst, and searched for 
water on all sides, but as that wilderness was composed of sand, none could be 
found. At length they came to a mountain, at the foot of which they saw a grove 
of treesloaded with fruit, resembling the wealthy serving food to indigent travel- 
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And all the Monkeys were very melancholy, and began to HISTORY OF 


despair. And it came to pass that after a while they came Bian ie. 


to a certain mountain, where they fell in with a Chief of the yea, 


: Sam pati the 
Vultures, whose name was SampAti, and he was elder brother Valtaro Gleef. 


of Jatéyus, the mighty Bird who had given his life in the 
service of Rama. And Sampati told them that he had seen 
Ravana carry away Sité, and that Rivana had taken her to 
his city and palace, which were situated on the island of 
Lanké, about sixty miles from the sea.2- And Hanuman and 
all the Monkeys rejoiced greatly, and proceeded with all 
haste to the sea. 


Now, when the Monkeys reached the shore of the sea, 
and beheld the island of Lanka, sixty miles from the shore, 


lers. From a cave in this mountain numberless water-fowl issued, their wings 
dripping with water. The Monkeys scemg this were satisfied they should find 
water in the cave. They followed Hanuman in a line, holding cach other by the 
hand as the cave was dark. When they had advanced a considerable distance, the 
darkness was in an instant dispelled; they beheld a pond full of pure water, near 
to which was a palace and a garden. In this palace were deposited jewels of great 
value, grain, fruits, oil, clothes, and an immense quantity of provisions, with 
sweetmeats of every kind. There was also a large town abounding with shops, 
but there were not any inhabitants. ‘They were amazed, they consulted with each 
other what wonderful city this could be; they resolved to enter the palace, where 
they might meet with some human being. In one of the apartments they beheld 
a woman splendidly dressed and adorned, her eyes closed in meditation. That 
woman was a faithful adorer of Rama; the veil of chastity was placed over her 
head ; she was super-eminently pure. The Monkeys were terrified at the austerity 
of her penances ; they paid their adorations to her at a distance. The chaste 
virgin, opening her eyes and seeing them, asked who they were. JI{anuman then 
related the story of Rama, and the thirst of the Monkeys, concluding .—‘ Thou 
art a faithful worshipper of the divinity; from beholding thee we are free from 
sin.’ The holy virgin directed the Monkeys where to find food and water, with 
which they satisfied their hunger and thirst, and then returned to her. 

“The female devotee then delivered a long discourse on the divinity of Rama, 
and ultimately returned with the Monkey army to Kishkindhy4, and expired in 
the presence of Rama.” 

* The real distance of Lank& from the mainland is but vagucly indicated in 
the Ramfyana, From shore to shore the distance is about sixty miles, and ac- 
cordingly that has been set down in the text. But it would almost appear as if in 
times primeval the Island of Ceylon was really joined on to the main. About two 
miles from the Indian coast is the Island of Ramisseram, which is eleven miles 
long, and three centuries ago is said to have been joined to the main by a rocky 
causeway; whilst just off the opposite coast of Ceylon is the Island of Manar, 
about eighteen miles long. Moreover a low sandy ridge, impassable to ships of 
burden, connects the Island of Ramisseram with the Islaud of Manar, and is 
known in the present day as Adam’s Bridge. 
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History oF not one of them would attempt to leap across the sea ex- 


INDIA. 
Parr LV. 


cepting the mighty Hanuman. And Hanuman took a 


Ist, Hanuman’s gigantic spring, and by his prodigious strength, he leaped 
leap. 


over the wide ocean, and reached the shore of Lanka, and 
alighted upon the mountain which is named Subala.* At 
that moment all Lanka trembled ; and Raja Ravana sent for 
his Counsellors, and demanded the reason for the trembling. 
Some of the Counsellors then said :—‘‘*O Ravana, this 
trembling is an earthquake.”? But one Rakshasa, who was 
very wise, and whose name was Obindhya, said to Ravana :— 
“Whatever others may say respecting this trembling, I 
attribute it only to the presence of Sits: From the moment 
that you brought Sita into your palace, evil omens have con- 
stantly appeared in Lanké: I therefore advise you to send 
back Sita to Rama.” Then Vibhishana, who was the pious 
brother of Ravana, earnestly implored the Raja of the R&ak- 
shasas to follow the counsel of Obindhya; but Ravana could 
not be moved, and he dismissed the Council in great anger. 

Meantime Hanuman was gazing from the summit of the 





3 A number of absurd stories are told of the adventures of Hanuman whilst 
flying through the air, which are utterly devoid of meaning. It is, however, re- 
markable that amongst others who opposed him was a female Rakshasi named 
Suras&, who was said to be the mother of the N&gas, an allusion which tends to 
identify the Rakshasas with the Buddhists. See ante, page 315. 

There is, however, agraphic description of Hanuman’s leap in the Adhy &tma 
Ramayana which is worth extracting —‘‘ Hanuman then cried out with joy in a 
voice of thunder as if he would rend the world with the sound; the mountains 
trembled, the waves of the ocean were troubled, the earth shook, even Sesha-n4ja, 
the great Serpent on whose head the world rests, considered Hanuman’s strength 
as equal to his own. Hanuman extended his form in size so that it equalled the 
Mandara mountain: his vigour and courage so agitated his soul that the hair on 
his head and body stood erect. He engaged to cross the sea to Lanké. He re- 
ceived the applause of the Monkeys, and exulting in their praises he departed to 
the top of Mandara. His form equalled in size that of a mountain ; the colour 
of his body resembled the brightest gold; his face was as red as the rubies of 
Budakshan ; his arms extended as the wings of a great dragon; his tail was so 
long that the end of it could not be seen. His great soul was unshaken at the 
danger and difficulty of the task he had undertaken ; his eyes were inflamed with 
fury as if he would consume his enemies, as if he would in an instant overturn 
the foundations of Lank4, and cast them into the ocean. He cried .—‘I am the 
ambassador of Rama; hisseal ring is in my hand; every hour, every moment, I 
repeat his holy name; I worship him, I entertain the fullest confidence that I 
shall with ease cross over this ocean.’ He then roared out with a thundering 
voice, he extended his arms, he drew in his neck, he erected his ears, and then 
lobking forward to the sea, he raised himself from the mountain, and sprang to- 
wards the squth,” 


» 
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Subala mountain upon the beautiful city of Lank&. It was HISTORY oF 
situated on the middle peak of the Triktita mountain, and INDIA. 
was the work of the divine Viswakarma, the architect of 
the gods. The city was a hundred miles in length, and of the ety of 
thirty miles in breadth, and was completely surrounded with oar, 
many walls and canals, one within the other. Within the The seven 
great outer canal was a broad belt of thick forest, which was walls 
filled with beasts and birds of different species. Within the 

forest was a great wall of iron with four gates, one on each Walls of iron, 


of the four sides. Each gate was guarded by hundreds of white metal 


Rékshasas, and before each of the four gates was a deep snd gold.” 
moat with a bridge upon it; and several machines were 
placed upon each bridge, so that if an enemy approached 
the bridge, he was sure to be drowned. Within this iron 
wall, and at a little distance from it, was a great wall of 
stone ; and within the wall of stone were five other walls, 
each one at a little distance from the other; and one wall 
was built of brass, and another of white metal, and another 
of copper, and another of silver, and the innermost wall of 


all was built of gold.‘ Inside these seven walls was the Thectty and 
palace within 


the seven walls 








4 The similarity between the seven-walled city of Lank& as described in the 
Ramayana, and the seven-walled city of Ehbatana as described by Herodotus, is 
very striking (Herod. i. 98), Herodotus, however, lays more stress upon the 
difference of colour, whilst V4lmiki indicates only the difference of material. Sir 
H. Rawlinson is of opinion that the story of the seven differently-coloured walls 
of Ekbatana is a fable of Sabean o1igin, and he quotes a poemof Nizam, in which 
seven palaces are described of different colours, each of which was dedicated to 
one of the seven great heavenly bodies. (Journal of Geog. Soc vol. x. Parti) 
As far as colour is concerned the walls of Lank& would appear to represent in 
like manner one or other of the seven heavenly bodies, as will be secn from the 
following comparison — 


Walls of Lanka. Seven heavenly bodies, | Colours as described by Nizam. 

Tron Saturn Black 

Stone Jupiter Orange or Sandal-wood 
colour 

Braas Mars Scarlet 

White Metal Venus White 

Copper Mercury Azure 

Silver Moon Green, a hue applied by 
Orientals to silver 

Gold Sun Gold 


Herodotus has slightly deranged the order of colours. , 
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HISTORY oF great ‘city of Lank4, with ponds, and lakes, and artificial 


INDIA 
Part IV 


8rd, Hanuman 
reconnoitres 
Lanka in the 
form of a cat 


Hanuman 
enters Laukaé. 


The gates. 


Tho streets 


The houses. 


The bazaars 


Description of 
the hasas 


Monstrous 
deformities. 


4th, Meeting 
between 
ceswosn ® nd 
he Genius “of 
eae 


gardens, on all sides; and the city was traversed by four 
great chiozoush farses intersected with numerous cross 
streets; and there were halls and high places for music, and 
arsenals filled with weapons and stores, and stables for 
horses and elephants, and places for chariots. And in the 
centre of that city was the great palace of Lanké, as beauti- 
ful as Viswakarma could make it by expending upon it the 
utmost of his skill. 

When Hanuman had thus looked down upon Lanka, 
and seen all its moats and walls, he assumed the shape of 
a cat; and when the sun had set he entered Lanka in that 
form, and began to observe the different parts of the city. 
The gates were protected by thousands of Rakshasas 
skilled in war; but every one was allowed to enter; and 
the guards warned all spies and enemies that if they once 
entered the palace, they would never be allowed to return: 
The streets were adorned with gems of every colour; but 
such was the rule of Ravana that no man ventured to pick 
up a single stone, though it were set in ever so loosely. 
The houses on the two sides of the roads were beautiful 
beyond description, and there were large bazaars in every 
quarter between the houses, where everything could be ob- 
tained at any hour of the night or day. The Rakshasas who 
were sleeping in the houses were of every shape and form. 
Some of them disgusted the eye, whilst some were beautiful 
to look upon. Some had long arms and frightful shapes ; 
some were very fat, and others were very lean; some were 
mere dwarfs, and others were prodigiously tall. Some had 
only one eye and others only one ear. Some had monstrous 
bellies, hanging breasts, long projecting teeth, and crooked 
thighs; whilst others were exceedingly beautiful to behold 
and clothed in great splendour. Some had two legs, some 
three legs, and some four legs. Some had the heads of 
serpents, some the heads of donkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some the heads of elephants. 

Whilst Hanuman was beholding these things, the night 
became advanced, and the streets of the city were deserted ; 
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so he descended from the wall, on which he was seated in HISTORY OF 
the form of a cat. At that moment Uggra Chunda, the pNOK 
Genius of Lank4, stood before him in the form of a female; 
and she was hideous to behold, and in her right hand 
was a sword, and in her left was a basin containing the 
blood of those whom she killed. Seeing her, Hanuman 
resumed his Monkey shape; and she looked upon him with 
wrath, and said :—‘‘ Who are you, and why have you entered 
my city at this quarter of the night? You seem to be bent 
upon some evil purpose, and therefore you have come hither 
to fall before the fire of my anger.” So saying Uggra the combat. 
Chunda forgot herself, and in her great wrath she gave a 
severe kick to Hanuman; and Hanuman dealt her a hard 
blow with his left hand, und she fell senseless on the 
ground, and vomited blood. When she recovered herself, 
she said to Hanuman :—“ I know who you are; you are the 
messenger of Rima, and have come hither to search for his 
wife Sita: Go you therefore into the city, and you shall re- 
ceive no further molestation.”’ 
Having thus spoken, Uggra Chunda went her way, and sth, Hanuman 


sas, and examined them in every quarter; and presently he 
entered the house of Vibhishana, who was the younger 


brother of Ravana; and he saw Vibhishana seated near a Perceives 
¥ ; ‘ ; : ‘ 5 Vibhishana, the 
tulasi tree, singing hymns in praise of Vishnu and other gods.’ younger brother 
A e . (9) Vaua, 
And Hanuman was surprised to see so much piety in a Rak- worshipping 


shasa; and he said to himself :—‘ Verily this must be Vib- — 
hishana, forhe is renowned for his piety.” 


After this Hanuman, still in the form of a cat, entered Hanuman 
the palace of Raja Ravana. That resplendent abode was sur- palace of 
rounded on all sides by a deep canal, the surface of which his caval: 


was covered with the lotos. Within the canal was a The golden 
wa wi 


wall of gold, so lofty that the birds could not fly over it ; jewelled gate, 


ilars of 
and the gate of that wall was of gold set with diamonds black crystal. 


and other precious stones; and the pillars on each side 


5 The tulasi tree is sacred to Vishnu, and its leaves are employed in the wor- 
ship of that deity. The bale fruit tree is in like manner sacred to Siva. 
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mistory or of the gate were made of black crystal; and the gate 

pAviy. was guarded by thousands of Rdkshasas, armed with spears 

and swords and other weapons of war; and over the 

The music gateway was the place for music, which ever sounded 

; night and day. There also were stables for horses and ele- 

oe phants, and houses for chariots, and arsenals for weapons, 

Kitchens, &c. and places for amusements, and artificial gardens and lakes, 

together with kitchens, and store-houses, and wine cellars. 

Hanuman was delighted at beholding all these wonders, and 

he said within himself:— Surely this Raja Riévana must 

have been a very virtuous man in his former life, and on this 

Hanuman fails account enjoys so much wealth in his present life.” Hanu- 

‘0 fiud Sit4- man then searched every quarter of the palace for the wife of 
Rama, but could not find her anywhere. 

6th, Descmption Now, when Hanuman had grown very impatient at not 

clledirerd of finding Sitaé, he suddenly smelt a very sweet perfume; and 

haa following the scent, he arrived at the inner apartments 

The walls, gates, Of Ravana. They were surrounded on all sides by an inner 

and gardens. wall of gold set with precious stones; and the gates were 

formed of diamonds, and guarded by eunuchs. Inside were 

artificial gardens with lakes and ponds covered with the 

The sleeping White, red, blue, and yellow lotos. In the middle of all was 

oe the sleeping-room of Révana; and the walls of that room 

were made of gold, and adorned with precious stones, and 

The couch. the floor was of black crystal. The couch was as beautiful as 

Viswakarma could make it; the pillars which supported it, 

and the steps for ascending it, were all of black crystal. 

The bedding was as soft and white as the froth of new milk. 

Golden pots of water were placed at the four corners of the 

couch, and lamps of precious stones were hung from the ceil- 

ing, though the apartment was already illuminated by the 

Thewomen. Yadiance of the gems. Hundreds of beautiful women were 

Réranasieéping sleeping in that apartment. Then Hanuman saw a very 

throne. rich carpet placed upon a crystal throne; and the carpet 

was a magnificent cloth inlaid with gold; and four lamps 

of gold stood on fits four corners, and on one side was the 

chémara and royal umbrella. Hanuman then reduced him- 

self to the size of a thumb, and jumped up, and sat upon the 


/ ® * 
vs + 


te « 


“oat 
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throne; and thence he perceived Ravana sleeping upon his HISTORY OF 
couch, wearing a yellow cloth; and ten crowns of gold were Reale 
upon his ten heads, and his twenty hands were adorned: 
with sandal and ornaments, and strings of rich pearls decor- 
ated his breast. A thousand women were sleeping beside 
him, and the chief among them was Mandodari, who lay 
upon his left side; and Hanuman looked carefully among Hénuman still 
them, but he could not find Sit4, for she was not there. oa 
When Hanuman had searched throughout the inner 7th, Description 
apartments, 1t was about midnight; and he was very weary, Asoka grove. 
and seated himself upon the top of a wall, and was very sad 
at not finding Sité, for he feared that she was no longer 
alive. Suddenly he heard the noise of birds in the Asoka gar- 
den, and he entered therein, and concealed himself amidst the 
foliage of a large cotton tree. Thence he saw Sité surrounded oe a te 
by hideous Rékshasi women, like a deer surrounded by women. 
tigresses. She was as pale and emaciated as the new moon, 
and her body was covered with dust; but nothing could 
conceal her beauty, which was like a live charcoal under a 
cover of ashes. Her hair was tied up in a single knot, and 
she had only one cloth, and no ornaments whatever. Sud- 
denly she cried out the name of Rama, and Hanuman pre- 
pared to approach her, when at that moment the bells 
sounded the third quarter of the night, and the music began 
to play. 
Now just at this time Ravana arose from his bed, and 8th, Révana’s 


ight visit to 
Sité came into his mind, and he ordered all his women to fol- sith surrounded 


by his women. 
low him into the Asoka garden; and some carried lamps in 
their hands, and some carried the ch4mara, and some carried 
“the betel pot, whilst some carried pots of water. When 
Hanuman saw the mighty Rakshasa coming to the Asoka Hanuman hides 
grove, surrounded by his women, he concealed himself where 
he might hear all that passed. When Ravana entered the 
grove, Sité arose up in terror, like an antelope at the ap- term of sits. 
proach of a tiger, and then sat down with her face turned 
away from Révana.’ Then Ravana approached her, and 





® The scene is still more graphically described in the Adhy&tma Ramayana, as 
will be seen from the following extract —‘ Hanuman was preparing to address 
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HISTORY OF said :—“ O beautiful damsel, why do you torment yourself 


INDIA. 
Parr IV. 


Raévana's ad- 


dress to Sita. 


Sité’s reply to 
Ravana. 


and shed tears for nothing? Why are you much afraid of 
me, whilst I am your slave? Fear not being discovered by 
others, for no man can enter this palace; and dry up your 
tears, and look upon me with a smiling countenance: Let 
me send for women who will wash you with water, and tie 
up your hair in knots, and adorn you with ornaments an 
perfumes: Come and sit with me, and let us drink together, 
and pass the time in hearing songs and beholding dances: 
Be the mistress of all my other wives, and I too will be your 
slave, and do whatever you command, and give you what- 
ever you may desire.” 

To this speech of Ravana, the terrified Sité answered 
thus :—‘O lord of Lanka, cast aside your enmity against 


‘Rama! You are renowned throughout the world for your 


wealth, strength, and valour ; and should not soil your reput- 
ation by acts of wickedness: Look upon the wives of others 


Praysthatshe | a8 YOU do upon your own mother, and restore me to my 


may be re 


toher husband husband Réma, and entreat his forgiveness: My husband is 


Raévana pro- 
claims his re 
superiority 
Rama, 


my wealth, and I consider him better than anything you can 
offer me: I advise you to send me to Rama, and thus save 
yourself and family from ruin.” 

Ravana said :—‘‘O Sité, How can you compare me with 
the poor and helpless devotee, Rama? I live im a palace of 
gold, whilst your Rama dwells in a hut of leaves: [command 


Sita, when he heard a noise with loud acclamations; on looking round he beheld 
a crowd of rosy-cheeked and lovely damsels, beautiful as fairies, ravishers of 
hearts, equal in splendour to the Sun and Moon, coming into the garden. This 
troop formed a circle, in the midst of which marched Ravana as a thorn among 
roses, a raven in the midst of nightingales, a giant amongst fairies, with ten 
heads and twenty arms as long as the branches of trees; the colour of his body 
was blue mixed with black.” fm 

Then follows a singular account of Ravana’s secret worship of Rama, which is 
deserving of consideration —‘‘ Ravana was constantly meditating in anxious ex- 
pectation of the period when he should obtain salvation from the hand of Rama; 
that if Rama did not come to Lank& to free Sita from her confinement, he could 
not be released from his present miserable state. He worshipped Rama in his 
heart, whether engaged in business, at meals, or in sleep ; he adored Rama, nor 
did he at any time forget his name. Whichever way he turned his thoughts he 
imagined he beheld Rama with his bow and arrows in his hands, his hair braided 
in a knot on the crown of his head, a deerskin bound round his body, and accom- 
panied by Lakshmana.” 


- omy 
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& numerous army of horses, elephants, chariots, and foot- HISTORY OF 
men, whereas your Réma is without a single ally: Even my ae 
servants wear cloths which are rare to the gods, whilst your - 
husband wears the bark of trees: My women and slaves 

wear ornaments which are unknown to Rama, and live upon 

food which would be regarded as delicacies even by Indra, 

whereas your husband lives upon fruits and roots: Behold 

the beds and furniture of my palace; Réma has never even 

heard of their existence: How then can you prefer Réma to 

me? Moreover it is doubtful whether Réma is alive: I 

think that by this time he must have been devoured by 

some bird or beast of prey; but even if he is alive how is it 

possible for him to enter Lank&? How then can I ever fear 

that Rama will rescue you? If thousands of Ramas were to 

assemble together they could not carry you away: There- 

fore cast aside your foolish hopes, and consent to be my 

chief Rani.” 

Sité replied in anger :—‘ I am now assured, O wicked Sits wrathfully 

Ravana, that you have not long to live: The day is not far évane’s, a 
off when your golden Lanka will be a heap of ashes, and Rama. 
your numberless army will fall under the arrows of Rama: 
As for your bravery you need say nothing; for I know its 
worth from the stealth in which you carried me away: 
There is as much difference between you and Rama, as 
there is between a mouse and a lion, a hedgehog and an 
elephant, a mosquito and a hawk; a glowworm and the 
noon-day sun, a grain of sand and a precious stone, a star 
and the full moon, the river Caramnasa and the Ganges, a 
burnt brick and a mountain, and a Chandala and the Bréh- 
man Vrihaspati, who is the preceptor of the gods: Boast 
as long as you do not meet Rima; but the moment he is 
here, consider yourself and your whole family as dead per- 
sons: You will then remember my counsel, and repent when 
it is too late.” 

Ravana was now angry in his turn, and his eyes turned Ravana 


threatens to 


round and flashed fire, and he gnashed his teeth, and said :— devour sit 


“ O Sitd, if it were not sinful to slay a woman, I would put two months | 
you to death this day : Your language is more like that of wife. 
a master, than like one whom I can kill or save acorns to 
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HISTORY oF my pleasure: I am determined, however, that you shall 
INDIA. 


Pant IV. 


Aité's bitter 
refasal. 


Ravana pre- 


ete to slay 
pal yh ms 


accept me as your husband, and I give you two months to 
think it over: If at the a of that time I find you still 
obstinate, I will devour you.” 

Sité replied :—“ Even though you gave me thousands 
of years I would never become your wife; I will touch no 
man but Rama.” 

At these harsh words of Sité, the mighty Ravana was 
furious with rage, and he cried out :— Never before have 
I heard such harsh words, and I cannot permit them to go 
unpunished.” Then he took up a sharp scimitar, and raised 
it in the air to strike off her head, when his wife Mandodari 


Interposition of suddenly appeared and caught him in her arms, and said :— 


Mand 


Révana again 
threatens to 
devour Sita 
after two 
months. 


th, Efforts of 
the R&kshasi 
women to in- 


duce Sité to 
yield to 
Avana. 


Sité's terror. 


ates the ulti- 
y mate triumph 
of Rims. 


“Be patient, my lord, and stain not your reputation by 
such a heinous offence: All the Sastras agree in condemn- 
ing the slaughter of a female: You have women by hun- 
dreds, and I pray you go and take pleasure in their com- 
pany: This woman is weak and melancholy, and has no 
inclination to become your wife: Do not, therefore, enter- 
tain any passion for her; for he who forces the inclinations 
of a woman will die an early death, or become the prey of 
endless disease.”’ 

At these words Ravana was somewhat quieted, but he 
desired the female attendants to persuade Sita to become his 
wife within two months ; and if when that time was over she 
still refused him, they were to cut her in pieces, and bring 
him the flesh for his mornmg meal. Having given these 
instructions, Révana returned with his women to his own 
apartments. 

Meanwhile the R&kshasi women came and seated them- 
selves round Sité, and endeavoured to turn her heart towards 
Ravana; but their efforts were as vain as those of a child 
who endeavours to turn the current of the holy Ganges with 
a handful of sand. They then threatened to torture her, 
and even to devour her; and she was in an agony of terror, 


he- and a virtuous woman named Trijaté, who had hitherto 


been asleep, was awakened by her cries. And Trijaté 
arose up and said to the others :—“If you have any desire 
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for your own safety, you will keep your hands from Sité, for HISTORY OF 
I have dreamed a dream which betokens victory to Rima, Ee ige? 
and destruction to Ravana.” Then all the women left Sita, 
and crowded round the aged Trijaté to listen to the story of 

her dream ; and when they had heard it, they departed out 

of the grove, and went to their own apartments. 

Whilst Sita was thus left alone in the grove, she heard 10th, internew 
a voice repeating the story of Rama; and looking up to see man aud Sith, 
whence the voice came, she beheld nothing but a very small 
Monkey ; and she thought that her ears had deceived her, 
and became as sorrowful as before. Then Hanuman said: 

— “QO mother, I am not what you take me to be: I am the Hanuman gives 
slave of Rima, my name is Hanuman, and I am the son of ring to Stk 
Vayu; and I have been sent by Rima to discover if you 

were here.” So saying, Hanuman descended from the tree, 

and bowed himself before Sita; and he put mto her hand 

the signet ring which bore the name of Raima, and which 

Réma had given to him at the time of his departing with 

the army towards the south. ‘Then the gricf of Sité burst sité’s gnef. 
forth afresh, and she placed the ring on her head, and then 

upon her bosom; but she began to rejoice greatly when 

she heard that a day of deliverance was nigh at hand. 

When Hanuman had thus acquainted Sita with all that Meouman pe 
had occurred to Réma after she had been carried away by ®”#y 5it4 
Révana, he proposed to bear her away upon his shoulder, and 
restore her to her husband Rima. Sita said :—‘ How can 
so small a Monkey carry me over the broad ocean?” Then Froves his 
Hanuman increased his size, until he became as large as a Swelling to the 
mountain, and then he reduced himself to the same size ag mountam. 
before. And Sité looked on with wonder, and said :—‘‘ I Sag epi 
now believe that you can carry me, but 1 will never of my any man save 
own will touch any man but Rima: Moreover, if you took 
me hence by stealth, all the world would say that Rama is a 
coward, and is unable to punish Révana.” Sita then dis- 
missed Hanuman, saying :—‘ Only two months remain to 
me; and if within that time R4ma does not come and deliver 
me, I shall be devoured by these dreadful Raékshasas.”’ 

She then gave to Hanuman the only jewel which she had re- 
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HISTORY OF maining, and she put on Réma’s ring in lieu thereof, and she 


INDIA. 
Parr IV. 


Hanuman 
leaves Sita. 
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ore the 
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R4vana sends 


yt Rte usand ‘ 
who eighty thousand Rékshasas, and ordered them to bring that 


are destroyed 
by Hanuman. 


Combat be- 
tween Hanu- 


man and 
Jambu-malt. 


blessed Hanuman, and permitted him to depart at the rising 
of the sun. 

Now when Hanuman left Sité in the Asoka grove, he 
ne thought within himself that he had succeeded in discover- 
ing Sité, and must now do something to injure Révana. 
So he again assumed a large shape, and entered a beautiful 
grove of mango trees, and ravaged it in all directions, so 
that not a single tree remained in all the garden. The 
Raékshasas who watched in the garden were all fast asleep ; 
but they were awakened by the terrible noise; and seeing 
that the garden was all destroyed, and that the counten- 
ance of Hanuman was fearful to behold, they went to Ravana, 
and told him that a large Monkey had entered Lanké, and 
destroyed the whole of the garden. 

When Ravana heard what Hanuman had done, he called 


great Monkey before him, tied hand and foot. The mighty 
army of Rékshasas then went forth into the garden, but when 
Hanuman saw them approaching, he pulled down a crystal 
pillar, and whirled it over his head, and slew hundreds ; and 
taking other pillars, he whirled them round also, until within 
a single hour he had sent the whole of the eighty thousand 
Rékshasas to the mansions of Yama. And Hanuman then 
destroyed all the guards that watched in the garden, ex- 
cepting only avery few who escaped to Ravana, and told him 
all that the Monkey had done. 

When Ravana heard that his eighty thousand Rékshasas 
were destroyed, he sent for Jambu-mali, the son of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and told him to go out into the gar- 
den, and not to return until he had slain this bloodthirsty 
Monkey. So Jambu-méli went to his own chamber, and 
put ona red cloth, and over it a coat of mail; and he put a 
helmet upon his head, a string of pearls upon his neck, ear- 
rings in his ears, and an ornament upon his arms; and he 
armed himself with a sword, a club, and a leathern thong. 
He then ascended his chariot, and proceeded to the garden, 
where he found Hanuman seated upon the wall; and he dis- 
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charged many arrows, and pierced Hanuman upon his head, HISTORY OF 
his two arms, and his breast. In return, Hanuman took up aoa. 
a large tree, and hurled it at the head of his enemy; but: 
Jambu-méli cut the tree into pieces with his arrows. Then 

Hanuman took up a pillar and threw it at Jambu-mali, and 

dashed him and his chariot to pieces, and killed him and all 

his servants ; and only one man escaped to carry the news 

to Ravana. 

Raja Ravana was now in great dismay, and his eyes Hanumanslays 
flashed fire with rage. And seven mighty Rékshasas Ghuets, ive 

: : Commanders, 
appeared before him, and prayed that they might be sent and Akshs, the 

. son of Ravana. 
against Hanuman; and Ravana gave them leave to go, and 
they went out and were all slain by Hanuman in the same 
manner as he had slain Jambu-mali. Then Ravana sent out 
five Commanders, but they too were slain by Hanuman. 

Then he ordered his own son Aksha to go forth, and he 
was slain in hke manner. 

When Ravana heard that his son Aksha was slain, he was Ravana sends 
filled with grief, and he sent for his famous and beloved son bie eorauanen 
Indrajit, who had once conquered the all-powerful Indra, fight Henan 
the sovereign of the gods. And Ravana said to Indrajit :— 

“O my son, nothing is impossible to you: Go you, therefore, 

and conquer this evil Monkey!” At these words Indrajit 

rose up and arrayed himself for the battle; and he ascended 

his chariot, which was drawn by four tigers, and went out at Indrapt goes 
. » a out in a chaniot 

the head of a vast army to fight against the Monkey Chief. drawn by four 

When Hanuman beheld Indrajit, he set up a loud shout hke ee 

a roar of thunder; and Indrajit shouted in return, and draw- 

ing his bow pierced Hanuman all over with sharp arrows. The combat. 

Then Hanuman seized a pillar as before, and with one blow 

he put to death the charioteer of Indrajit. Then Indrajit 

took another chariot, and the battle was very hot, and 

lasted long. At length Indrajit thought within himself :— 

“This Monkey must be a god.” And he loosened a Indrapt binds 


H nin 
powerful noose which had been given to him by Brahma, the srenstiblo 
and which never failed of its object$ and he threw it over Brahma 
Hanuman. And Hanuman thought within himself that he 


could break the strings of the noose, but would not do so 
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History oF lest he should offend Bréhma. And he permitted himself to 
Esalea be taken prisoner and bound. 

Then the Rékshasas commanded Hanuman to arise and 
played by go before Révana ; and they began to beat him with sticks 
His pon to compel him to go; but Hanuman said :—‘‘ How can I 

arise and go before your Raja, when I am bound hand and 
foot! Take meup one of you upon your shoulders, for Iam 
unable to stir of my own accord.” And one Raékshasa then 
came forward and tried to take the Monkey up in his arms, 
but he could not raise him from the ground. Then one after 
another came forward, but not one was ableto move Hanu- 
man. And Indrajit was in great wrath, and he abused the 
Raékshasas very harshly, and ordered hundreds of Rakshasas 
to take the Monkey up. And Hanuman lessened the weight 
of his body, so that the Rakshasas lifted him upon their 
shoulders ; but then he again assumed his former weight, 
and crushed the Rékshasas; so that they fell down dead 
Progress of | beneath him. Seeing this, no Rékshasa would approach 
the Council him, but he bade them loosen the bonds on his feet, and they 
did so; and he then rose up, and walked towards the court 
of Ravana, and the Rakshasas followed him holding the 
ends of the cords in their hands. Then the inhabitants 
of Lanké came forward, and some of them struck Hanuman 
on the face, and some pulled him by the hair, and others by 
the tail, whilst other threw ashes upon him. In this manner 
he was led into the Council-hall of Ravana. 
1sth, Hann- When Hanuman was brought before Ravana and all his 
Pearance ‘vefore Counsellors, Ravana questioned him in great wrath; but 
Hanuman defied him to his face, and called upon him to re- 
store Sité to her husband, and to ask forgiveness at the feet 
of Rama. Then Ravana was filled with anger, and ordered 
that the head of Hanuman should be immediately severed 
from his body. But Vibhishana rose up and said :—“ It has 
been laid down in all the Sastras, that an envoy is never to 
be put to death: He may be disfigured, or beaten with 
leathern stripes, or hif head may be shaved,’ for these are 
"1 Tt will be remembered that the envoys of King David had the half of their 


shaved off by Hanun, King of Ammon (2 Sam x) In the 
iastanee there appears to be some confusion betwen a spy and an envoy. 


eo? 
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the three punishments proper to an envoy: Do not there- HISTORY OF 
fore slay this Monkey, but let him go and make his report pNOis. 
to those by whom he has been sent.’ 

Ravana replied :—‘‘ What you say, O Vibhishana, is per- 
fectly true, and I will not therefore kill this Monkey: But I 
cannot permit him to depart unpunished: The tail is the 
chief ornament of the Monkey, and I shall therefore order 
his tail to be set on fire and burned.” So saying, Révana uth, The fr 
commanded his Rékshasas to cover Hanuman’s tail with old meas “ 
cloths, and to dip it into ghee; and the Rakshasas did so, 
but Hanuman swelled out his tail to such a monstrous sizo 
that all the cloths in Lank& would scarcely cover it. The 
Rakshasas then dipped his tail in ghee, and set it on fire. 

Now, when Hanuman’s tail had been set on fire, the eorapes an aae 

flame blazed very fiercely, but he felt no pain, and he knew Lankéon fire 
that he was preserved by the power of Rama and Sita. 
Then being intent upon committing evil against R4vana, he 
reduced his body to avery small size and escaped through 
the meshes of the noose ; and again swelling out to a gigan- 
tic height, he seated himself on the top of a wall, and took 
a pillar in his hand. Then the Rékshasas hastened to re- 
capture him, but with one stroke of the pillar he killed them 
all; and lashing about his flaming tail, he set all the houses 
in Lanké in a blaze of fire. Hanuman then went before 
Sité, and related to her all that had taken place; and having 
obtained her permission to depart, he went out of the city, 
and set out to return to Rama. 

When Hanuman reached the sea-shore, he set up a loud 15th, Return of 
shout which was heard by Angada and all the army of Mon- the ie Monkey 
keys and Bears who were encamped on the opposite side. aud Sugriva 
He then took another tremendous leap, and passed over the 
ocean the same way as before; and having rejoined the 
Monkey army, he related to them the story of all that had 
occurred to him in Lank&. The whole army of Monkeys 
and Béars then set out with great joy to return to Rama 
and Sugriva ; and on their way they came to the honey Adventures of 


garden of Sugriva, which was guarded by his uncle, the the honey 


arden 


great Monkey Dadhi-mikha. And the Monkeys entered the S¥s""”™ 
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HISTORY oF garden, and they drank the honey until they were all 
pe iy, drunken, and they made a great noise and tumult; and 
Dadhi-miikha heard their shouts, and ordered his attendants 
to drive them out of the garden. At this the Monkeys 
were in a great rage, and they fell upon Dadhi-mikha, and 
some beat him, and others kicked him, and others rubbed 
his face against the ground. Then Dadhi-mikha arose and 
fled to the city Kishkindhy4, and prostrated himself at the 
feet of his nephew Sugriva, and informed him of all that 
Sugriva’s joy at the Monkeys had done in the garden. And Sugriva con- 
the Monkeys. soled him, but rejoiced greatly, saying :—‘“ Angada would 
never have permitted the Monkeys to drink the honey in 
my garden were he not returning with good news respecting 
Sité.”” Sugriva then requested Dadhi-mikha to forgive 
Angada, and to go and bring the Monkey army with all 

speed to Kishkindhyé. 
Meoting bo- Meanwhile the whole army of Monkeys and Bears, with 
man and Rama, Hanuman in front, proceeded to the place where they were 
to meet Rama and Sugriva, and they filled the air with the 
name of Rima. And Angada and Hanuman told all. And 
Hanuman said :—“ Unless the army enters Lanka within 
one month from this day, Sita will have put an end to her 
Hanuman gives OWD life to escape from Ravana.” And Hanuman gave to 
Rama” RAma the jewel which Sité had given to him in exchange 
for the ring; and Rama knew it again, and bestowed great 


praises upon Hanuman. 

etal The foregoing narrative is replete with strange 

adventures o¢ pictures which have been familiarized to every 

wen Hindu from his childhood by nursery paintings and 
dramatic representations, but which the European 
must generally fail to realize by a bare perusal of 
the story. Accordingly it may be advisable to 
pause for awhile, and endeavour to call up the 
scenes in all their grand extravagance as they flash 
upon the imagination of the marvel-loving Hindu; 
to leave for awhile the area of truth and nature, and 
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yield to the witcheries of the Hindu bard, until the sistory or 
fantastic shapes which are shadowed forth by the pisr Iv 
poet’s fancy cease to be the mere phrensy of poetic” 
painting, and become vivid and substantial realities. 
The first picture is that of the mighty Monkey Preture ot 
Hanuman, with form as vast as a mountain and as isp 
tall as a gigantic tower. His complexion is yellow 
and glowing like molten gold. His face is as red as 
the brightest ruby ; whilst his enormous tail spreads 
out to an interminable length He stands on a lofty 
rock and roars like thunder. He leaps into the air, 
and flies amongst the clouds with a rushing noise, 
whilst the ocean waves are roaring and splashing 
below. Healights upon Lanka with a bound which 
makes the island tremble, and fills the Rakshasa 
Raja and all his demon Counsellors with mysterious 
alarm. 
Next the fabled city of Lanka passes before the Picture of the 
eye like a panorama of marvels. All that 1s mon- Wih ts forus- 


cations and 
monstrous 1n- 


strous and magnificent, all that 1s hideous and beau- habitants. 
tiful, are to be found in these marvellous houses and 
palaces, which are shut out from the outer world by 

lines of impregnable fortifications. Her seven walls 

and moats recall the vision of the city of Ekbatana ; 
whilst the great streets, intersecting each other, 
awaken the old dream of the fabled city of Babylon, 

with its stupendous walls and brazen gates. 

Through this city of marvels Hanuman stealthily Prture of 
creeps at midnight in the form of a cat. The full sealing trough 
moon is shining on the moats and battlements, the mudmight othe 
houses, the bazaars, and the gardens. ‘The giants, 
the monsters, and the fair women, are all wrapped 
in deep sleep. After a strange encounter with the 
Genius of the city, Hanuman approaches the palace 
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wistory oF of Ravana; and once more the Oriental bard gives 
INDI e 8 fn ke 

razr Iv. full play to his imagination. The palace and gar- 
Picture of the den, and especially the inner apartments, are de- 
ments, scribed with a luxurious sensuousness which the 
European poet could scarcely reach. Contrasted 
Widowed con. with this voluptuous scene is the picture of the 
rhe Asoka §=§» desolate condition of Sit&é in the Asoka grove, 
pale, emaciated, and arrayed in the garb of widow- 
hood, without ornament and without perfumes. 
It is night, but she is sitting beneath a tree, sur- 
rounded by the demon women. The bells sound 
the third quarter of the night, or about three o’clock 
in the morning. Suddenly an extraordinary inci- 
dent occurs, which could scarcely have entered the 
Extrordinry imagination of any one but an Oriental. The ten- 
sented by the | headed Ravana awakes in the night and thinks of 
Ravana and Sita ; and accordingly descends from his couch, and 
goes out into the Asoka garden, surrounded by a 
crowd of beautiful damsels, to seek the object of his 

desires and induce her to become his wife. 
Favounte The pantomimic action involved in the proceed- 


fommmic 


of fanumans ings of Hanuman can be easily apprehended; and 
setting Lanka ° ° 
on fire with hs the European may even sympathize in the shouts of 
laughter which accompany the discomfiture of the 
Rékshasas. But the burning of Hanuman’s tail is 
the prime favourite in dramatic representations, and 
is always hailed by a Hindu audience with a storm 
of delight. The false tail of the representative of 
Hanuman is of course stuffed with combustibles, and 
flares away with a display of fireworks, until the 
flimsy materials which indicate the streets and houses 
of Lanka are destroyed in the devouring flames. 
Army of drank- ‘The scene in the honey garden is almost equally 


ihe ey amusing in the eyes of the Hindis. The joke 
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lies in the presumption of the Monkeys, who consider sistory oF 
that as they have discovered Sita, Sugriva will cane 
readily forgive them for revelling in his honey —— 
garden. But there is another amusing element 
which must not be overlooked. The Monkeys are 
said to have intoxicated themselves with the honey ; 
and if the representation of a drunken man can fur- 
“‘hish amusement to a mixed audience, it is not diffi- 
cult to apprehend the intense enjoyment which is 
produced by the grotesque picture of an army of 
drunken Monkeys, playing every fantastic trick con- 
ceivable in animals that caper about sometimes on 
four legs and sometimes on two, whose countenances 
are always ludicrous, and whose very tails are pro- 
vocative of laughter. 

Amidst, oacuer all the wild extravagance of the cumpses of 

. historic truth. 

poet’s fancy, there are a few glimpses of historic 
truth which are well deserving of notice. Thus the sensushty 


° ° actised by 
picture of Ravana sleeping, surrounded by anumber Ravana com- 


mon amongst 
of beautiful women, is perce in accordance with Ry Buddhist 
the traditions of the sensuality which prevailed 
amongst the Buddhist Rajas, and thus tends to con- 
firm the view that Ravana was a Buddhist sove- 
reign. In the early life of Gétama Buddha there is sigmfcant 
a signideant legend which serves to indicate the ality and miety 
mistaken voluptuousness that appears to have been Baa 
the rule, and the weary satiety which frequently 
followed. Gédtama, like Ravana, was constantly 
taking his pleasure in the company of a large num- 
ber of beautiful damsels; but one evening, whilst 
reclining upon his couch as usual, their charms 
failed to make any impression upon his heart. They 
danced, they sang, they displayed their graceful 
forms in every movement, but his thoughts were 
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History or elsewhere, and at last he fell asleep, and they fol- 
parr tv, lowed his example. About midnight Gétama awoke, 
~~ and looking around him beneath the light of the 
fragrant lamps, he saw the various attitudes, and 
uninviting appearance of the damsels. Some were 
snoring, others were gnashing their teeth, others 
had their mouths wide open, whilst others were rest- 
lessly tumbling about in unseemly postures. Ac- 
cordingly he arose from his couch, and determined 
from that moment to abstain from all the pleasures 
of sense, and to pass his life as a devotee.® 
Put piave by ‘The proceedings of Vibhishana are also worthy 
in the ong 11 of consideration, as he subsequently performed an 
important part in the story, and evidently be- 
longs to the original tradition. It seems that al- 
though Raéma is represented as a god, yet he 
found it necessary to form an alliance with Sugriva ; 
and in like manner it would now seem that he car- 
ried on negociations with a brother of Ravana who 
aspired to the throne of Lanka. A religious mean- 
ing is of course imparted to this transaction, which 
in itself would otherwise present a very suspicious 
appearance. Vibhishana is represented as a faithful 
worshipper of Vishnu; and in a subsequent portion 
of the poem he is said to have been ill-used by 
Ravana for counselling submission to Rama; and to 
have deserted the cause of his brother and joined 
that of the invaders, by whom he was at once recog- 
nized as Raja of Lanké. This arrangement, which 
will be further discussed hereafter, is of a singularly 
human character, and as such may be readily cre- 
feats of ‘dited. As regards the religious aspect of the alli- 


oS & See Bigandet’s Legend of Gétama. The subject will be referred to here- 
6 aftcy 4 
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ance, it is easy to conceive that in a religious war uusTorRY oF 
between the Linga worshippers and the Buddhists, Pans 1¥. 
an ambitious and unscrupulous brother of the Bud- = 
dhist Raja would perceive the expediency of adopt- 

ing the religion of the invaders, as a step towards 
securing their support in the effort to supplant the 
reigning Raja, and obtain possession of the throne, 

“™€©n the other hand, Rdma’s genius for alliances Rama's genius 
seems to have been quite equal to that of any modern 
sovereign, and to have been attended with extraor- 
dinary success. By aiding Sugrfva in the struggle 
against Bali, he secured the assistance of a powerful 
ally on the mainland; and by espousing the cause 
of Vibhishana, he secured the support of a strong 
party who came over to him from the island. 


CHAPTER XXI, 
RAMA’S INVASION OF LANKA. 


uistony OF = ‘THe story of Rama's expedition against Ravana 
Pazr Iv. may be divided into two separate narratives, the 
Dmson of the first comprising the events which immediately pre- 


story of 
expedition nto ceded the commencement of hostilities, and the 


two parts — 
ist, Them- second comprising the war which followed. Ac- 
Neus cordingly the present chapter will contain the first 
Rémasin- - narrative under the head of “‘ Rama’s invasion of 
Lanké;” whilst the chapter immediately following 
will contain the second narrative under the head of 

‘‘Rdéma’s war against Ravana.” 

Important na- ‘The story of the invasion of Lanka includes some 
Rapturebe- important incidents. It will be seen that the rupture 
andVibhishane between Ravana and Vibhishana reaches a climax, 
and that the Queen-mother appears to have espoused 
Bndang of tho the cause of Vibhishana. But perhaps the most 
tween Ceylon interesting legend is the alleged construction of a 
rocky bridge over the channel which separates India 
from Ceylon, and which is sixty miles across. To 
this day the tradition of Rama’s bridge is one of 
the most widely celebrated in all India; whilst the 
‘islands and causeways in that neighbourhood are 
still pointed out as relics of the marvellous struc- 
Thelingaset ture. ‘The setting up of a Linga in the island of 


Island of Ramisseram is a significant event that throws valu- 
able light upon a struggle between the Linga wor- 
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shippers and the Buddhists in Southern India, which sustory oF 
appears to form the groundwork of this portion of 
the Ramayana; and it is especially interesting from ’ 
the fact that a magnificent pagoda at Ramisseram, 
containing a brazen Linga set up before an image of 
Rama, exists to this day; whilst the locality is re- 
garded as one of the most sacred in all India, and a 
“fr vourite place of pilgrimage to devout Hindus from 
the remotest quarters of the Indian peninsula. 
The narrative of Rama’s invasion of Lankd& is The narrative 


a’8 In 


as follows :— yasion 


After this, at an auspicious moment, Rima,and Sugriva Progress of the 
Arny of Mon- 


set out for the sea-shore with an innumerable array of eee 
Monkeys and Bears; and Hanuman carricd Rama on his accompanied by 
shoulders, and Angada carried Lakshmana in like manner ; Lakshmana. 
and they speedily reached the ocean, and encamped in tite 

made of leaves, and began to consider how they should 


cross the sea, and reach the island of Lanka. ! 





1 The march of the army of Rama is graphically described in the Adhj atma 
Rémayana, as follows —‘‘Sugiiva led the Monkeys, Jambavat the Bears, and 
the other Chiefs took their stations at the head of their respective divisions The 
troops, well armed and appointed, formed a square with Rama and Lakshmana in 
the centre, who exceeded in lustie the quickly-passing sun The Monkeys and 
Bears, resembling the stars of heaven round the moon, dancing on all sides and re- 
joicing in their strength, covered the space of one hundred thousand miles, so 
great were their numbers Each Monkey was invincible in prowess ; he could in 
a moment assume whatever form he chose, and delighted in war They all con- 
tinually were crying out :—‘ Let us hasten our march that we may exterminate 
Ravana and his host of demons!’ In this manner the armies proceeded towards 
the south, subsisting on the fruits and leaves of the forest, to desolate Lanh&. 
These Monkeys and Bears weie each of them an incarnation of one of the gods. 
Rama in the midst of his army appeared in great splendour, as the moon among 
the stars. The heroic Monkeys sounded their shells, the earth trembled with the 
loudness of their shouts and the lashings of their tals They passed over forests, 
mountains, wilds, and sands, without noticing the difficulties of the road The 
race of Monkeys are always lively; they marched along swift as the wind in 
sprightly conversation with each other; they did not leave a single fruit, leaf, or 
root in any of the forests through which they passed 

“‘The vast armies of Monkeys and Bears, with Rama and the rest, marched 
en day and night in the most regular order, until they reached the southern shore, 
where they looked with astonishment at the waves of the sca, rolling one after 
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sistory oF | Meanwhile Nikashé, who was the mother of Raévana, 
Ray iy, began to see ill omens on every side; and she was sorely 
ee troubled; and she sent for her other son, Vibhishana, and 
Faectel of requested him to advise Ravana to restore Sita to her 
quests her her ether husband. And Vibhishana proceeded to the Council Cham- 
fo interfere. ‘ber, and spoke aloud to RAvana before all his Counsellors ; 
but Révana was wroth and abused him sorely, and com- 
manded him to depart out of Lankdé. So Vibhishana re- 
turned to his house, and took leave of his wife Sarama, atu“ 
directed her to attend upon Sité, and serve her as a slave. 
Vibhishanagoes He then went out of Lanka, and proceeded to the camp of 
Réma; and four chief men of the city went with him. And 
when Rama saw the men, and discovered who they were, he 
ordered a pot of water to be brought from the sea, and he 
vowed friendship with Vibhishana; and he took the water 
and ponred it upon his head, and declared him to be Raja of 
Lanka in the room of his brother Ravana. 
Ram calls a After this Rama called together a Council to consider 
how they should cross the ocean so ag to reach the island of 
Lanka; and he invoked the god Varuna, the regent of the 
waters; and Varuna entered the Council, and directed that 
The god Varuna & bridge should be built over the sea. Varuna said :— 
construction of “‘There is a Monkey in your army named Nala; he is the 
Nala son of Viswa-karma, and whatsoever stone he touches will 
float upon the water.” Then Rama rejoiced, and directed 
Nalaand the Sugriva to order Nala to build the bridge; and in an aus- 
ouxess build 
the bridge.  picious moment the great work was commenced by Nala. 
And the Monkeys filled the air with their shouts, and in- 
cessantly called out the name of Rama; and they brought 
trees, mountains, stones, and other articles, and gave them 
all to Nala; and Nala threw them into the sea, and by 
The stones float virtue of ie touch all the stones floated upon the waves as 
fern of though they had been boats.? And the news was carried 


al to Ravana that Rama was building a bridge of stones which 


another with a tremendous noise, and seeming as if they rose to heaven and then 
sank to the lowest abyss, the opposite shore being imperceptible.’’ 

2 According to the Adhy&tma Ramfyana Nala engraved the name of R&ma 
upon every stone ; and such was the virtue of Rama’sname that the stones would 
not sink, but floated on the sea and were united to form a bridge. 
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floated on the water as though they were planks; and HISTORY OF 
Révana called together his Counsellors, but they bade him elatersd 
fear nothing, for even if Rama crossed to Lanké he would - 
fall in battle. Meanwhile the bridge progressed day by day, Completion of 
and on the last day of the month it touched the shore co 
Lanké. 

Then Réma worshipped the great god Siva, who is the Rima baer nt ih 
propitiator in all difficult undertakings; and he made a SLingain 
* #inga, and worshipped it, and poured offerings over it; and 
when he was about to throw the Linga into the water, the 
gods came down from heaven, and presented themselves 
before him, and besought him to permit it to stay where it 
was that they might worship it every day. And this Linga 
remains to this day, and is aa Ramesushnr, which signi- 
fies “the lord of Réma,” “the god whose lord is 
Réma.”* Then in an ana moment Rdéma and Rémaand 


Sugriva cross 
Sugriva, with all the army of Monkeys and Bears, crossed the bridge with 


the ocean upon the bridge which Nala had made, and en- Monkeyaand 
camped in the island of Lanké near the Subala mountain ; 
and Réma sent Hanuman to tell the happy tidings to Sitd, 
‘who was still abiding in the Asoka grove; and Sita was 
filled with joy, and exulted in the hope of her speedy 
restoration to her beloved husband Rama. 
Now when Ravana heard that Rama and all his Monkey 
army had crossed the ocean and encamped without the city 
of Lanké, he sent for two of his Ministers named Sitka and 


S4rana, and desired them to assume the shape of Monkeys, 





3 The setting up of this Linga is of considerable importance, as directly 
associating Rama with the worshippers of the Linga. The following account of 
the circumstance is extracted from the Adhyatma Ramfyana —‘“ At the com- 
mencement of the work Rama erected the Linga of Rameswara, and having 
established religious ceremonies he gave it the name of Rameswara, so that even 
to this day the place where the bridge commenced is termed Setubandha Ramis- 
wara. R&ma issued these commands :—‘ Let every one born of the human race 
visit this spot to behold the Rameswara; and, having brought with him the 
Ganges water, let him pour it over the Linga; from these ablutions the most 
heinous sins, even the murder of a Brahman, will be remitted; the performer of 
these ablutions will become pure as God, and at his death he will take up his 
everlasting abode in Paradise.’ In this manner did Rama establish the Rames- 
wara on the sea-coast.”’ 
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HISTORY oF and to go and spy out the army of R4ma, and bring him 
word as to the names and characters of his chief heroes and 
eae Counsellors. And Stika and Sarana did as they were com- 
recoumizen by manded, but when they joined the army of Monkeys, they 
Vibhishans, 
were seized as spies and carried away into the presence 
Bama permits of Rama. But Rama said to the two spies :—“‘ Go you and 
survey his count my armies, and learn what you will of my Commanders 


Sr maa and Counsellors: and then return and tell all to Ravana, and 


1A. 
Pazt IV. 


m* gay that I will reduce his city of Lanka to a heap of ashes, 
and slaughter him and all his sons and kinsmen, so that not 
a single one shall be left alive to offer the cake and water to 
his departed soul.” So Stika and Sérana were shown all the 
armies of Rama, and saw that the Commanders of the Mon- 
keys and Bears were warriors of great might and skill; and 
they marvelled exceedingly, and went back to the city and 
informed Ravana of all that they had seen and heard. 
Description of At that time Ravana was seated in pomp and magnifi- 
Raévana sea ° . 
upon. his cence on a throne studded with precious stones. Ten crowns 


of pearls and jewels were on his ten heads, and thousands of 
giants surrounded him on all sides. A rich canopy with 
fringes of the largest pearls was suspended over his throne. 
He was eating betel leaf, and held a cup of wine in his 
hand, whilst celestial nymphs were dancing before him. 
Wrath of When he heard the message from Rama he bit his lips and 
message from gnashed his teeth, and said :— Not though all the world 
came out to fight against me, will I ever restore Sité to 
Révana surveys Rama.’ He then rose up and went to the roof of his palace, 
the army of 
Monkeys and and saw all the armies of Monkeys encamped before his 
city ; and Stka and Sérana pointed out to him the different 
armies, and told him the names of all their Commanders ; 
and when he saw his younger brother Vibhishana standing 
beside Rama, he was filled with wrath.‘ Then Stka coun- 





* In the Adhy&tma Ramfyana the Monkeys are described as being of different 
colours,--white, black, blue, green, red, yellow, &c. The following description of 
the Monkey army, which is put into the mouth of Saka, is worthy of extract :— 
“He who stands at the right hand of Rama, in splendour equal to the sun, in 
lustre as the purta{ silver, over whose head the canopy and ensigns of royalty are 
epread, is the wide ‘and distinguished Raja Sngriva, under whose command are 
myriads of Monkeys drawn up in order and battle-array; he is the brother of 
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selled Ravana to restore Sité and make peace with Rama; HIsTORY oF 
but the eyes of R&vana flashed fire, and he said:—«I ,NDM. 
would have killed you upon the spot, but for your long ser- 
vices: Depart out of this Lanka, and go wheresoever you 
please.”’ > So Stika set off for the jungle, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life as a devotee. 


Dismisses Suka. 


B&li, the conqueror in battle, of the invincible arm. He, who stands on a rock, 
of mighty stature, whose body in colour resembles the water-lily, who lashes the 
ground in anger with his enormous tail, who bears a war-mace in his hand, is the 
valiant Prince Angada, the son of B&li; he is chief over millions of Monkeys. 
The strength of his body is equal to that of ten thousand elephants; he is next in 
authority to Sugriva. The next to the left is Nila, the mighty son of Agni, he 
has hundreds of thousands of Monkeys under him. He who stands close to 
Rama, the colour of whose body shines like pure gold, is Hanuman, the son of 
Vayu, the beloved friend of Rama’s soul, the destroyer of thy son Aksha, the 
consumer of Lank&, the trusty and special servant of Rama. He who casts his 
glaring eyes towards Lank4&, who shouts with a voice like a roaring lion, whose 
thoughts are fixed on the destruction of the city, is the heroic Rambha; under 
him are a hundred thousand Monkeys, Next is Sarambha, of the yellow body, 
the commander of millions. He, with the white body, near to Sugriva, is the 
daring Vanara, the chief of ten millions of long-tailed Monkeys. He who stands 
by the side of Angada is the mighty Arundha, the chief of five millions, He 
with the black body, red face, and yellow tail, is Darvindha, of dreadful deeds ; 
he has under him seven millions. He with the green body is Nala, the son of 
Viswakarma, well skilled in architecture, who built the bridge across the sea, and 
to whom there is none equal in strength. These are the principal commanders of 
the Monkeys. There is yet another near to Rama, and that is the illustrious 
Jambuvat, king of the Bears, who has forty crores of Bears under his com- 
mand.” 

5 After the banishment of Saka many evil omens appeared in Lank4, which, 
according to the Adhyétma Ram4yana, were duly reported to Ravana by the 
porter of the palace in the following language :—‘‘ The heavens appear inflamed 
from morning until night; the sun shows but little light, it is frequently clouded 
in total darkness and invisible; heavy thunder is heard in all quarters, lightnings 
flashing around full upon the city. Showers of blood and flesh drop fiom the 
clouds, the demons are terrified, and no one enjoys his usual happiness. The 
images of the gods appear sorrowful, tears fall in streams from their eyes; they 
move from their pedestals, and blood sometimes issues from their bodies. 
Myriads of crows, kites, vultures, and animals feeding on carcases, hover round 
Lanké. The image of Kalika Bhavani has a constant and horrible smile; she 
wanders from house to house, gnashing her teeth. Asses are born from the 
‘wombs of cows, cats from those of mice, and mice opposing cats fight with them, 
while the cats fly before the mice. These things are contrary to nature, yet are 
they daily seen. Serpents fight with Garuras, and though they are their food 
they fear them not. A man wonderful and formidable in his appearance, his 
bead shaved, his body of the deepest black, his eyes yellow, a string of human 
skulls strung round his neck as a rosary, his arms and legs peculiarly short, the 
image of death, wanders from morn till night throughout the city, and displays 
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Bea OF After this Ravana entered his Council-hall, and was in- 
Panr rv, formed by his Counsellors that Rama was preparing to attack 
Eas Lank&é; and he immediately sent for Prahasta, who was his 
Pares to with- Gommanderin-cliet and told him to make ready the army 
attack of Rama. of Rakshasas, and to pay the soldiers whatever was due to 
them, and to collect all the supplies necessary for the war. 
Then the bugle was sounded, and all the Rakshasa soldiers 
came before Ravana, and bowed their heads, to receive his 

Nikeshé, the commands. At this moment, Nikashaé, the mother of 
Ravana, prays Ravana, entered the Council-hall; and Ravana rose up and 
Bité. paid her every respect, and gave her his own seat, and bowed 
down to her, and stood before her with joined hands. Then 
Nikasha said to him :—‘‘O my beloved son, why have you 
determined to ruin your Raj for the sake ofa woman? You 
have hundreds of women at your disposal ; why do you cast 
them aside for the sake of a single female: I pray you to 
restore Sita to Rama, and conclude a treaty with Rama, and 


tranquillize my mind.” 


Mélinvat, When Nikashé had finished speaking, her father Maliavat 
grandfather of came forward and spoke as follows :—‘‘O Mahraja, since the 


thesane. birth of Réma all things have become changed; the Bréh- 


mans perform their sacrifices with impunity; they repeat 
the sacred hymns from the Vedas, which terrify the 
Raékshasas ; and the smoke of the homa rises high in the 
air, and almost burns the Rakshasas: From all these omens 
I conclude that our rule is nearly over; and it is not proper 
at such a time for you to go to war: My counsel is that you 
restore Sité, and make peace with Rama, otherwise no good 
will befall you.” 

Wrath of | is At these speeches Ravana was greatly enraged, and he 

mother and her reproached the father of his mother in harsh language ; 
and when Nikash& and her father Malavat saw that 


its horrid form at every door. Earthquakes occur seven times every day; dogs 
and ass.s continually howl and bray in the streets and narrow lanes; fires hourly 
arise ; children die before their parents. Those stars such as Saturn, planets with 
fiery tails, and comets, which should not be visible at this season, are seen even 
in the day-time. The sun and moon are under a perpetual eclipse; the circle 
sound the moon seems a mass of blood ; the sun is seen at night, Such are fhe 
evil omens which hourly are visible; their effects will, I fear, prove baneful 


to pa.” 
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Ravana was greatly enraged, they fled from the Council- uistTory oF 
hall. Pant IV 


The foregoing narrative of Rama’s invasion of Nitsa ana 


Lank4 prior to the actual commencement of hos- Review o me 
tilities comprises a few scenes which never fail to ralive of Hama’ 
create a deep 1 impression upon the imagination of the - 
Hindu. He sees in his mind’s eye the vast Army The army of 
of Monkeys of different colours marching to the sea- Bears on their 
coast, accompanied by an army of Bears, and filling 

the air with their thundering shouts of ‘“‘ Victory to 

Rama.” He beholds the vast bridge of rock and Tho vast bridge 
stone stretching over the broad sea which separates 

the Indian continent frofn the Island of Ceylon; 

and he feels a pride, at once national and religious, 

in the idea that the innumerable battalions of Rama 

crossed the channel upon this marvellous structure. 

Lastly, the Ling which Rama set up on the Island The Lings, a, 
of Ramisseram is to him both a monument of tiumphands 
triumph and a mysterious symbol ; and he regards eyaibol 

it with so much religious awe that like Herodotus of 

old he trembles as he speaks of it, lest he should let 

fall any irreverent words which might excite the 

anger of the gods. 

The origin of the conception of Réma’s bridge Origin of the 
forms a curious subject of inquiry. The famous tion of the the 
bridge of boats by which the army of Xerxes passed Bridges of, 
over the Hellespont, and the bridges constructed Dans matters 
by Darius over the Thracian Bosphorus and river 
Danube, are commonplace matters of fact in com- 
parison with a bridge of stone sixty miles long eX- Physical con. 
tending over a deep sea. Strangely enough a rocky luslity susgest- 
causeway runs out from the Indian side of the % > 


useway ter- 


Ca 
channel, and terminates at the Island of Ramisseram ; minsting at 
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HISTORY OF and although it isat present covered by the sea, itis 
Partiv. said to have been formerly above the waves. A 
Cauewsy toe, Similar causeway runs out from the opposite shore 
Maer. of Ceylon, and terminates in the Island of Manar; 
Adam's Bridge whilst a sandy ridge, known as Adam’s Bridge, con- 
Kamiseram’ nects Manar with Ramisseram. There can there- 
fore be little doubt that the Hindu bard formed thx 
idea of a bridge from a contemplation of the phy 
sical geography of the locality; and the conception 
once formed was readily believed and widely dis 
Boulders sup- seminated. ‘To this day the huge blocks or boulder 
been dropped. which are to be found in various parts of India are 
universally believed to have been dropped by the 
Monkeys in the attempt to carry them southwards 
for the purpose of forming the bridge. 
Descmption of The Island of Ramisseram, and the pagoda which 
e pagoda at . 
seram. appears to have been erected there as a memorial 
of Réma’s crossing the sea, are naturally replete 
with interest to every reader of the Ramayana. 
The pagoda is one of the most magnificent in India. 
The gateway. The gateway 1s lofty and massive, a pyramidal 
oblong a hundred feet high, and covered with carv- 
ings of minute figures, amongst which the Lingé is 
Thedoor. frequently exhibited. The door is Cyclopean in its 
appearance, being forty feet high, and composed of 
long slabs of stone placed together perpendicularly 
with cross slabs of the same material. Beyond the 
The quadrangle. cateway 18 a cloistered quadrangle six hundred feet 
square, the pillars of which are three feet deep and 
The temples. covered with carvings. Beyond the cloisters are 
several temples with brick spires profusely decor- 
Tkesuround ated. The whole precinct is surrounded by a 
lofty wall, which is covered with minute carvings 
like those on the pyramidal gateway. 
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The entrance to the temples is on the south uistory or 
side. Here stands a temple to Siva, the god Of. pick av. 
whom the Lingé is a symbol. On the right is A. The temple to 
large temple to Rama, in which the fiure of the The temple to 
god is to be seen with a large brazen Lingé before brazen Langs. 
it. On the left is a smaller temple to Sftd, in which The temple of 
the goddess is represented richly eee and a bragon pillar by 
brazen pillar ending in a vane of three cross bars **™ 
stands before it, and is surmounted by a Bird, 
which may perhaps be intended to represent one of 
those Rajas of Vultures which are introduced in the 
Ramayana as allies of Raéma. Without the door 
are the vast chariots of the gods, profusely covered. The cara of the 
with carvings, in which the images are occasionally » 
placed, whilst thousands of worshippers assist to 
draw them along. 

The Island of Ramisseram is regarded by the The sacrea 


haracte: of the 
Hindus as more sacred than the Island of Delos was Island of 


Ramisseram. 

regarded by the Greeks. No labour or cultivation 
of any kind is carried on in any part of it. The 
Bréhmans, safely embosomed amidst the waves, The Brihmans 
pass their time in idleness, or meditation, or in the thepsbheer 
performance of religious rites, or in attendance upon 
the numerous pilgrims that visit this locality. They 
live upon the contributions of the devout, and espe- 
cially upon the large sums which the Poligar chiefs 
of the neighbouring provinces on the mainland ex- 
pend upon the establishment in this Island.° 

The story of the preparations for the war on 
either side is related at considerable length in the 
original, and swelled out by a number of religious 
discourses, similar in character to those which have 
already been extracted in the form of notes from 


8 See Travels of Lord Valentia. 
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nietory or the Adhydtma Ramayana. Angada is also said to 
INDIA. 


Pant IV. 


have been sent out with a message to Ravana, de- 
manding the restoration of Sité on pain of imme- 
diate destruction, and the transfer of the empire of 
Lankaé to Vibhishana; but the narrative of the 
mission has been so largely mixed up with mythical 
details, that it has been omitted altogether from the 
present text. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
RAMA’S WAR AGAINST RAVANA. 


THe second portion of the narrative of R&éma’s astory or 
expedition against Révana comprises the story of psn w. 
the actual war. The description of the combats, story or Rama's 
like the description of the great war in the Mahé Havas, form, 
Bharata, occupies a very large space in the original port portion of the 
poem, the narrative being interwoven with a mass expotiion. 


haracter of 
of supernatural detail which has been largely cut the combate 
away without damage to the narrative. Some inci- 
dents, however, have been preserved on account of 
their popularity amongst the Hindus, although they 
are otherwise devoid of historical value. 
The principal events and scenes in Rama’s war kvents and 


scenes 1n the 


against Ravana are as follows :— story of Rama's 

1st, Commencement of hostilities by Raéama’s 
army. 

2nd, Great battle between the Monkeys and Rak- 
shasas without the city. 

3rd, Indrajit’s first sacrifice, and confinement of 
Rama and Lakshmana in the noose of snakes. 

4th, Ravana takes the field in person against 
Rama. 

Sth, The awakening and death of Kumbha- 
karna. 

6th, Indrajit’s second sacrifice and successful 
charge of the Monkey army. 
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mistoryor 7th, Restoration of the dead Monkeys to life. 
Pant IV. Sth, Révana shuts himself up in Lanka. 

9th, Third sacrifice and death of Indrajit. 

10th, Rdvana again takes the field without the 
city. 

11th, Hanuman’s adventure with K4la-nemi. 

12th, Ravana’s sacrifice. 

13th, Final overthrow of Ravana. 

The narrative of these events may now be re- 
lated. It will be remembered that the armies of 
Monkeys and Bears are encamped without the city 
of Lanké, and that any hope that Rama may have 
entertained of a peaceful solution of the quarrel has 
been frustrated by Ravana’s obstinate refusal to re- 
store Sita. The story now proceeds as follows :— 





ist, Commence #§ After this Rama said to the Chiefs of the Monkeys and 

tates by Bears :—“O my Counsellors, act now as you think best.” 

% At this command the Monkeys set up a loud shout, and 

divided themselves into different companies, and began to 

Tho Monkeys fill up the great canal which surrounded the city of Lanka. 

As soon as the Rd4kshasas saw what the Monkeys were 

about, they went and informed Ravana; and Ravana went 

to the top of his palace followed by his Counsellors, and 

thence began to survey the whole army of Rama. When 

the drmy saw the ten-headed Raja of the Rakshasas, they 

set up a loud shout as if in derision; and Ravana imme- 

diately ordered his Rékshasas to fall upon them, and a 

small battle took place, in which many were slain on both 

Réma s0cs sides. When Rama beheld Ravana, he took up his bow 

posta tock tay and discharged eleven arrows at him; and with one arrow 

he ins umbrella he cut down his royal umbrella, and with the other ten 
arrows he cut the ten crowns from his ten heads. 


A great Now when Ravana found that he had been deprived of 
bat e between 
pe eran his ten crowns and his royal umbrella, he was much 


eS ashamed, and he descended from the roof of his palace, and 
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ordered his army of Rékshasas to march out of the city and HISTORY OF 
bring him the heads of Vibhishana, Rama, Sugriva, and mae 
Lakshmana. And the Rékshasas arrayed themselves for - 
the battle, and marched out of the city into the plain; and 
Rama and his army of Monkeys set out to meet them. 
And the two armies were arrayed against each other, and 
they abused each other for a long while; and at length the 
Monkeys attacked the Rikshasas with trees and huge 
stones, and the Raékshasas returned the charge with a 
shower of arrows. After fighting a long time, the two 
armies came to close quarters, and the Rakshasas gained Rout of the 
: . onkey aruiy. 
the victory, for very many Monkeys were slain upon the 
field, and the remainder betook themselves to flight; but 
at this moment Sugriva seized a large tree by the roots, and 
hurled it forwards in the direction of Indrajit, the famous 
son of Ravana, and conqueror of Indra ; and the tree crushed 
the chariot of Indrajit to pieces; and killed his horses and 
charioteer.’ 


1 The story of the battle between the R&kshasas and the Monkeys is told at an 
interminable length in the Ramfyana. The following graphic description of the 
two armies, and of the encounter in the plain, which is extracted from the Adhy- 
&tma Raméyana, will be sufficient to indicate the popular idea of the war :—“ The 
army of demons marched out of the fort, striking up their kettledrums and war- 
like instruments, the sound of which resembled the thunder that will roll on the 
day of dissolution. Some were mounted on buffaloes, others on camels, on lions, 
on elephants, on asses, on hogs, on hyenas, and on wolves. Their arms consisted 
of swords, tridents, clubs, bows and arrows, maces, beams, spears, and various 
other offensive weapons, They marched forward in lines as the waves of the sea, 
one rolling after another, while numerous bodies remained within the walls te pro- 
tect the town. 

“‘ Meantime Sugriva in obedience to the commands of Rama had marshalled 
the Monkeys in ranks, and now placing himself at their head he led them forward 
to the attack. Some tore up trees by the roots, some carried in their arms 
immense rocks, while others depended on their teeth and nails, sharpened as 
swords for the occasion. Some had teeth like long arrows, others seemed as if 
they had thirty-two pointed daggers in their mouths. Thus were the Monkeys 
drawn up in lines according to the colour, each line consisting of ten millions in 
number, in complete order and array. They sounded their shells, they sang war 
songs on the plain, their flags and ensigns were displayed without number; each 
Monkey as he advanced cried out, ‘ Victory to Rama!’ ‘ Victory to Lakshmana!’ 
* Victory to Sugriva!’ So loud were their shouts, that the sound of them was 
heard at the utmost extremity of the earth. Some leaped, some danced, such was 
their joy; each Monkey resembled a red, a white, a green, a black, or a blue 
mountain, according to his colour. The Chiefs, such as Raja Sugriva, Hanuman, 
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mistory or § After this Indrajit himself took to flight, and resolved to 
Raves make the offering of homa to the god of fire, before recom- 
sa, Inti mencing the battle. Arrayin g himself in red clothes and 
firs: sacrifice, garlands of red flowers, he kindled the sacred fire with twigs 
ment of Rama of sacred trees. He then sacrificed a black goat, and tak- 
mans inthe ing its blood in an iron pot, he offered it as homa to Agni, 
and the sacrifice burned propitiously. Suddenly there came 

out of the fire a golden chariot drawn by four horses, and 

filled with every kind of weapon; and Indrajit rejoiced 

greatly, for he knew that when he was seated in that chariot 

he could see others whilst he himself remained invisible. 

Indrajit then mounted the chariot, and appeared before 

Rama, and he discharged many arrows at Réma and Laksh- 

mana ; and the two brothers could not perceive him, neither 

could they discern whence the arrows came. At last Indrajit 

took the noose which had been given to him by Brahma, 

and which was made of serpents; and he threw the noose 








Angada, Nila, Nala, and others, beyond the power of calculation, placed them- 
selves at the head of their respective lines. Beside them stood R&ma, the protect- 
or and supporter of them, he inspired them with a portion of his own mighty 
power. 

‘The army of Demons appointed by Ravana marched out of the Fort; the 
Monkeys on beholding them could not restrain their fury; they rushed forward to 
attack them. Some hurled trees and rocks on their foes ; others confiding in their 
teeth, rushed on the Demons, who fought with equal fury. The battle was tre- 
mendous to the sight; the Monkeys at every blow called out, ‘Rama! Rama!’ 
Thousands of Monkeys fell by the hands of the Demons, thousands of Demons 
by the hands of the Monkeys. By each tree ten enormous giants were felled to 
the ground, by each rock hundreds of Demons were crushed to atoms. Some of 
the Monkeys springing on their enemies tore them to pieces with their teeth and 
nails; each party crying out, ‘Strike! Strike! Kill! Kill!’ The air resounded 
with their shouts. Millions of broken war-cars were scattered over the plain ; 
thousands of elephants, lions, hogs, and other animals, fled about covered with 
blood and deprived of their riders. A river flowed from the blood of the 
Demons and of the Monkeys ; a mountain was formed of their bodies; so great 
was the heap of bones and limbs as if an immense hill was formedin the sea. In 
this mapner did the battle rage until mid-day, while Rama looked on, and beheld 
his heroes and warriors active in the combat. He knew them to be incarnations 
of the gods, and the reflection of his favour shone upon them ; through the blessing 
of his kindness the strength of each Monkey was extended a hundred-fold. The 
crime of Ravana in stealing Sité was about to receive its merited punishment; his 
fortune was on the decline; when the fortune of the sovereign is lost that of his 
army becomes hopeless. A fourth part of Ravana’s troops were slain that day on 


the field of battle.” 


gees 
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over _the two brothers, and caught them in its meshes. nisToRY oF 
After a while the gods in heaven perceived the condition of oe 
Réma, and they sent Vayu to remind him that he was oe 


Vishnu, and to advise him to call for the aid of his own Qo° gee gent, 


‘ P : , to deliver Rama 
Bird Garura. Véyu did as he was commanded, and Réma and Lakshmana 


then remembered the name of his Bird Garura; and Garura reo 
instantly appeared before him; and the snakes that formed 

the ties of the noose fled at the smell of the mighty Bird, 

and the two brothers were released from the toils. Then 

Garura rose in the air, and went his way.’ 


After this Ravana ordered his army of Rékshasas to 4th, Révana 
takes the field 


gather together, and prepared to go out with them and do in person 
battle against Rama. And Mandodari, who was his favourite pee ome 
wife, tried to dissuade him, but he refused to hearken to 
her words. And he marched out of Lanké with a vast array 
of horsemen and footmen, and elephants and chariots, and 
there was a great battle;* and the Rakshasas discharged 


2 Garura is worshipped as the sacred bird upon which Vishnu is accustomed to 
ride. Thus it was Garura who is said to have carried Krishna from Hastinapur to 
Manipura after the defeat and death of Arjuna. Garura is described as a great 
devourer of serpents, and was father of Jatéyus, the Vulture who was slain by 
R&vana. The myth in the text has a religious meaning, which is not without 
value. Indrajit was the conqueror of Indra, but still he could only gain a tem- 
porary ascendancy over Rama by the aid of Brahma. But Brahma is inferior to 
Vishnu, and consequently his noose of serpents was devoured by the bird Garura. 
These puerilities are a characteristic of much of the popular religious teaching 
amongst the Hindas. It is a curious fact that no pious Hind4 will commence 
the story of Rama and Lakshmana being caught in the noose, unless he is enabled 
to continue it to the happy conclusion when the two heroes are delivered by the 
snake-devouring Garura. A native friend was on one occasion interpreting the 
story to the author as it appears in the Bengalee version; and was taken so un- 
well in the middle as to be unable to proceed. He appeared, however, the next 
day rather earlier than usual, and finished the remainder of the incident, much to 
his own satisfaction, disclosing at the same time his reasons for doing so. 

3 The appearance of Ravana on this occasion is described in the Adhy&tma 
R&amfyana in the following graphic passage :—‘' A thousand horses were har- 
nessed to Rf&vana’s car, on which he deposited various weapons, the messengers of 
fate. As he passed through the gates thousands of kettledrums and shells 
sounded on the walls, and the shouts of his followers resembled those which will 
be heard on the last day. Clouds of dust hid the sun from the Demons, in the 
like manner as Rama is concealed from the ignorant. R&vana marched out of 
Lank& in great pomp, state, and magnificence; his ten heads appeared as ten 
mountains, his twenty eyes as dark ovens, his teeth as anvils, his twenty arms as 
the branches of the largest trees, his breast as a broad terrace, his belly as an enor- 
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their arrows whilst the Monkeys hurled down trees, and 
stones, and mountains. And there were many single com- 
bats, and Révana fought first with Hanuman, and then with 
Lakshmana, and last of all with Rama. After a while Rama 
discharged a crescent-shaped arrow which again cut off the 
ten crowns from the ten heads of Ravana; and Ravana was 
greatly ashamed, and left the field, and returned to Lanké. 

Révana then entered his Council-hall, and sat upon the 
throne, and he was much discomforted ; and he thought upon 
the power of Rama, and sighed heavily. He then sent for 
his Counsellors, and desired them to guard the city with the 
utmost vigilance; and he gave orders that his brother 
Kumbha-karna should be awakened from his deep sleep, say- 
ing :—“ My brother Kumbha-karna is very brave and power- 
ful, and I have no doubt but that the moment he wakes he 
will relieve us from the terror of Rama: By the blessing of 
Brahma he sleeps for six months, and then wakes up for one 
day, and for that day he is invincible: Awake him, there- 
fore, without delay: Fear him not, show him no mercy, but 
beat him, if it be necessary; only wake him up; for of what 
use can he be if he does not arise, and save us from destruc- 
tion!” ¢ 

At this command, the Rakshasas prepared enormous 
quantities of flesh meat, together with garlands of flowers, 
Incense and other perfumes, and carried them to the apart- 
ment where Kumbha-karna lay sleeping. And they kindled 
a fire, and threw incense thereon, and began to dance and 


mous jar, the colour of his body as a blue mountain, his eyebrows and whiskers as 
black serpents. On his ten heads he wore crowns of gold, studded with the richest 
gems, In his twenty hands he bore the following weapons :—1. A sword; 2. a 
shield; 3 a bow and arrows; 4. a battle-axe; 5. a trident; 6. a battering-ram ; 
7. a noose; 8. a wooden club; 9. a short lance; 10. a spear; 11. a bludgeon 
with an iron head; 12. a mace; 138. a fork; 14. a two-edged sword; 15. a 
poignard; 16. a dagger; 17. a javelin; 18, a tremendous scourge ; 19. a cirele; 
20. a mace, the head of which was studded with long ard sharp spikes. 

4 According to the legend Kumbha-karna had practised great austerities like | 
his brother Ravana. Brahma then offered him a boon, upon which he asked for 
the power of long slumber; sleep being regarded by many Hindds as @ state of 
happiness. After this Kumbha-karna slept for six months at a time; and at, the 
expiration of every period awoke up and devoured an enormous meal, and then 
went fo sleep again. 
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sing round his bed, but still he slambered on. Then they sistory oF 
began to shake the gigantic Rékshasa with all their might; Figgins 
and some sounded tle shell of triumph in his ears, whilst 
others beat him with all sorts of weapons, but still they 
could not awaken him. They then brought in a thousand 
elephants, and permitted them to walk over his body, but 
still he continued sleeping. At last they brought in a num- guecess of the 
ber of beautiful women, and directed them to sing and dance" 
round his bed, and to caress him with their arms; and when 
he felt their gentle touch, and smelt the sweet fragrance of 
their lips, he began to quiver, and presently he opened his 
eyes, and rose up with a loud roaring. 

Then Kumbha-karna, with eyes red with rage, demanded Rage of 
the reason of his being awakened, and the Rékshasas re- Paes ee 
plied with joined hands :—‘“ O Yuvaraja, you spend so much 
of your time in sleep, that you know nothing of the dangers 
which environ your elder brother: Arise now and satisfy 
your hunger.”? So saying, the Rakshasas spread the pro- mis prodigious 
visions before Kumbha-karna, and he began to make a — 
prodigious meal. First he took an immense quantity of 
rice and vegetables, then in four mouthfuls he devoured a 
great many roasted hogs and deer, and then he ate two 
thousand human beings, and drank a thousand pots of wine. 
When he had finished, the Rékshasas informed him that the 
city of Lanké was threatened by two human beings and an 
army of Monkeys; and he cried out:—“ Let me go and Threatens to 
devour them.” Then he proceeded to the Council-hall, and Monkeys. 
his stature was loftier than the walls of Lankié; and when 
the Monkeys saw him in the distance they were sore afraid. 
And Révana told his brother Kumbha-karna all that had 
taken place; and Kumbha-karna rebuked him for having 
excited the enmity of Rama. Nevertheless Kumbha-karna Takes the field 
mounted his chariot, and went out against the Monkey army, way Sugriva. 
and put them to rout; and he crushed Sugriva with a large 
atone, and carried him away in triumph to the city of Lanka. 
Then Kumbha-karna again took the field, and Réma went 
out to meet him; and after much fighting Rima severed the Slsin by Rama. 
head of Kumbha-karna from his body, and the whole army 
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History oF of Monkeys rent the air with mighty shouts of “ Victory to 
Rama! ” 
mora When Ravana heard that his brother Kumbha-karna had 
second sacrifice been slain by Rama, he was exceedingly grieved ; but his 
and successful’ 
ghargo ofthe 801 Indrajit arose and said :—“ This is nota time for idle 
lamentations, for your enemies are roaring at your gate like 
lions: Behold, I will go out myself against Rama, and kill him 
and all hisarmy.”’ Indrajit then determined to render him- 
self once again invisible; and he drove his chariot towards 
the sacrificial pit, and ordered all things to be made ready 
for the homa, and performed the homa with the blood of a 
black goat; and the fire burnt propitiously, and Agni took 
the offermgs with his own hands; and when the sacrifice was 
completed, a chariot filled with all kinds of weapons came 
out of the fire. Indrajit then mounted the chariot and again 
became invisible; and he returned to the field of battle, and 
dismissed his army, and ascended into the air, and discharged 
a heavy shower of arrows upon the Monkeys; and he 
slaughtered thousands upon thousands, for no one could tell 
Ramaand whence the arrows came. Then Rama and Lakshmana fell 
fagntobe down upon the earth, and feigned themselves to be dead, 
and Indrajit returned in triumph to the city of Lanka. 
7th, Restorae After this, Hanuman and Vibhishana took torches, and 
Monkeys to hfe. surveyed the army of Monkeys, and found that they had been 
desperately cut to pieces by the arrows of Indrajit. Some 
were without heads, others without legs, others without arms, 
many were dying from thirst, and sixty-seven crores of 
Monkeys were dead. Then Sushena, the physician, came up 
and said to Hanuman :—‘ Go you to the northern mountain 
Gandha-maédana, and bring hither four different sorts of 
herbs which are growing there: The first will restore the 
dead to life, the second will drive away all pain, the third 
will join the broken parts, and the fourth will heal all wounds 
caused. by the arrows: If you bring these herbs before sun- 
rise, Rama and Lakshmana and the whole army will recover ; 
but if the sun rises before you return, nothing on earth can 
heal them.” Hanuman replied : :— By the blessing of Rama 
jperecy veh T'shall accomplish this journey.” Hanuman then rose up 
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to the Subala mountain and swelled out his body to a pro- uistoRy oF 
digious size, and ascended into the air, and with a mighty Eins 
leap he passed over mountains, forests, rivers, and cities, 
until he came in sight of the Himalaya mountains, sparkling 
with gems and medicinal herbs, and he alighted upon the 
medicinal ridge between Kailésa and Rishava. There Hanu- Hanuman 
man looked for the herbs, but he could not find thom; mountain by 
so he took up the mountain-ridge by the roots, and carried 
it with all its inhabitants to the battle-field before Lanka. 
And Sushena found the herbs; and when Rima and Laksh- 
mana and the Monkey army smelled the herbs, they were 
all immediately healed. And Rama praised Hanuman; 
and Hanuman then carried back the mountain to its proper 
place.® 

After this Ravana said to his Counsellors :—‘ All the Sth, Ravana 
Rékshasas I send against the Monkeys are slain upon the up m Lanka. 
field, and never return to Lank4; but all the Monkeys who 
are slain by the Rakshasas are restored to life, and are again 
ready for battle: Such a war profits me nothing: Shut 
therefore the gates of the city, and we will remain within 
the walls.” So the gates of the city were closed, and 
Ravana and his Rakshasas remained within the walls. Now 
when Rama saw that Raévana would not come out to bat- Rama orders 

: Hanuman to 

tle, he commanded Hanuman and the other Chiefs of the hire the city of 
Monkeys to go into Lanka in the night-time with lighted 
torches, and to set the city on fire; and the Monkey Chiefs 
did so.6 Then Ravana sent out the two sons of Kumbha- 
karna to fight against Rama and Lakshmana, but they were 


slain by Sugriva and Hanuman. Then he sent out the son 





5 An absurd story is told in the Ramayana, respecting the difficulty which 
Hanuman experienced in bringing the herbs to the battle-field before the rising of 
the sun, according to the direction of Sushena. Whilst Hanuman was flying 
through the air he perceived that the sun was about to rise. Accordingly he re- 
quested the sun to conceal its light until he should reach Lank4, saying —“‘ Reflect 
upon Rama’s will, and dread his vengeance!” The sun granted Hanuman’s 
request, and stood still and did not rise till mid-day. 

This firing of Lank4 seems scarcely in accordance with the previous repre- 
sentation of the destruction of Lank& by Hanuman’s tail. But such inconstst- 
encies are by no means unfrequent in the Hinds epics, and are easily reconciled in 
the national mind by the arbitrary inte-~t--r< -f the enmmontatore 
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of Khara; and he was slain by an arrow which was dis- 
charged by Réma. 

When Ravana heard that his nephews were slam, he 
sent once again for his favourite son Indrajit, the same who 
had conquered Indra; and Indrajit vowed that he would go 
forth to the plain, and never leave it until he had rid the 
world of Rima. And his mother Mandodari prayed him 
not to fight against Rima; but he remonstrated with her, 
and told her not to be afraid for that he would speedily 
fulfil his vow. He then proceeded to a thick jungle to per- 
form a sacrifice to the god Agni, which should ensure him 
the victory. But Lakshmana discovered his design, and let 
fly a shower of arrows at the Rékshasas who guarded the 
place; and the Rékshasas fled, and the Monkeys rushed in 
and spoilt the sacrifice. And Lakshmana and Indrajit 
abused each other, and then they fought for a long while, 
until Lakshmana took the arrow which had been given to 
him by Indra at the hermitage of Agastya, and repeated 
the proper mantras, and discharged it at his enemy; and 
Indrajit fell down dead, and his head was severed from his 
body. Then Lakshmana and all the Monkey army roared 
like lions and shouted :—“ Victory to Rama!” And the 
gods in heaven began to shower flowers upon the head of 
Lakshmana. 

When Ravana heard that his son Indrajit was dead he 
was seized with an agony of grief, crying out that he had 
now no son to perform his funeral rites. And he ordered 
his army of Rakshasas to make ready, and early on the 
morning of the new moon he marched out of the city; and 
he pressed through the Monkey army until he approached 
Réma and Lakshmana. Then Ravana and Réma abused 
each other for awhile, and at last fell too desperately ; and 
they discharged arrows at each other which broke up chariots, 
or turned back other arrows, or possessed many wonderful 
powers which were marvellous to behold. Some arrows im- 
pelled an enemy to sleep, or to sing, or to dance, or to swoon. 
away, or rendered him hungry or athirst ; some had terri- 
ble mouths, such as the mouths of tigers, lions, bears, crows, 
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jackals, dogs, vultures, herons, and hogs; some produced HISTORY OF 
Strange things, such as peacocks, snakes, Garuras, wind, eigen 
water, fire, or rocks ; some were shaped like the sun, whilst 

others resembled bells, comets, monkeys, maces, chakras, 

knives, swords, and hatchets. At length, after much fight- B Ravana pins 


Lakeh 
ing, Ravana took up a mace which had been obtained by the ne oarth with 


virtue of a sacrifice, and was infallible. And Révana threw meee. 
this mace at Lakshmana, and it pierced his breast, and 

pinned him to the ground; and none of the Monkeys, nor 

Réma himself, could draw out the mace from the heart of 
Lakshmana. Réma then fought against Ravana, and com- 

pelled him to return to his city of Lanka. 

When it was midnight, Hanuman, at the request of the Mth, Hanu- 
physician Sushena, set out once again to bring medicinal venture with 
herbs before sun-rise from the mountain Gandha-médana, 
which should recover Lakshmana; and a Rakshasa spy car- 
ried the news to Ravana. Then Ravana sent for his uncle 
Kala-nemi, and said :—“ If you can put Hanuman to death I 
will reward you with the half of my Raj.” And K4la-nemi Kala nemi 


proceeds to the 
went that moment to the Gandha-mddana mountain, and mountam and 


assumed the form of a devotee, and created a magic hermit- hermitage. 
age upon the mountain.’ Meantime Hanuman was passing Hanuman’s 
through the air, and soon reached the place called Nandi- Bharsta at 
gréma, which was without the city of Ayodhyé; and he saw 

Bharata there mourning the absence of his beloved Rama; 

all else were asleep, but Bharata was awake, and was fanning 

the sandal of Rama. Bharata saw Hanuman pass through 

the air, and would have shot an arrow at the strange animal ; 

but Hanuman called out who he was, and told Bharata all 


that had taken place, and then went his way to the mountain. 





7 The magic hermitage is thus described in the Adhy4tma Ramayana — 
“Fruit trees and flowers of every kind and colour sprang up at his command to 
form an enchanting garden, and birds of every hue flew about chaunting the praises 
of Rama. Ka4la-nemi assumed the form of a man rigorously devout, and by the 
force of charms he created others similar to himself, whom he stationed in various 
parts under the appearance of being employed in devotion. Some seemed to be 
deeply engaged in religious meditation, some in ceremonies of worship, others in 
reading holy books; some were praying over rosaries consisting of a thousand 
beads, end some entirely naked were employed in various occupations; in this 
manner he waited in expectation of Hanuman’s arrival,” 
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Now when Hanuman set his foot upon the mountain, he 
beheld the hermitage of Kéla-nemi, and perceived Kéla- 
nemi seated like a devotee upon a deer-skin, absorbed in 
meditation, with various rosaries round his neck, his body 
smeared with ashes, and his eyes closed. A form of the 
Linga was before him, so that Hanuman supposed that he 
was a devout sage worshipping the Linga. Presently Kala- 
nemi opened his eyes and beheld Hanuman, and welcomed 
him as his guest, and conducted him to his hermitage; but 
Hanuman would neither take food nor drink, but would only 
bathe in the pond which was near. Then Hanuman dipped 
his foot into the water, and it was seized by a crocodile; 
but he jumped out of the water and killed the crocodile; 
upon which a lovely figure arose from the body of the fish, 
and assumed the form of a beautiful Apsara, and told him 
how she had offended the sage Daksha by her pride, and 
had been cursed by him that she should become a crocodile 
until she should be delivered by Hanuman. She then 
thanked Hanuman for her deliverance, and bade him beware 
of Kéla-nemi, and then took her leave and ascended to 
heaven. 

Meantime Kala-nemi being assured of the death of 
Hanuman, was pondering over the division of the Raj of 
Lanka, which had been promised to him by Ravana; when 
Hanuman suddenly appeared before him and said :—“O you 
false hermit, 1 know who you are; there is no use in your 
disguising yourself any more.” So saying, Hanuman took 
him by the feet, and hurled him round his ‘head, and sud- 
denly let him loose; and he flew through the air, and fell 
before the throne of Ravana in the Council-hall of Lank4, to 
the utter surprise of Ravana and his Counsellors.® 

Meantime Hanuman had searched the mountain for the 
medicinal herbs, but could not find them; and he took up 
the’whole mountain as before, and carried it to Sushena; 


8 K4la-nemi is a Hind Alnaschar. He counts upon the pleasure he shall 
enjoy when taking half the Raj, without considering that Hanuman may be still 
ative. To this day when a Hindd thinks of future profit without being sure that 
he will get it, he is often compared with K4la-nemi. 
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and Sushena took the herbs, and beat them into a paste, HISTORY OF 


and put it to the nose of Lakshmana, and he was imme- Ear 


diately healed as before. Then all the Monkeys shouted ———-— 
aloud :—* Victory to Rama!” Per nmane 


After this Ravana sent several warriors, one after the 12th, Ravana’s 

other, against Rama, but they were all slain; and he deter- Seen 
mined to go himself once again, and take thé field against 
Rama. But before going forth he went with joined hands 
to Sakra, who was the preceptor of the Raékshasas, and 
implored his aid; and Stkra taught him certain mantras, 
and directed him to offer sacrifice in a secret place, and re- 
peat the mantras, whereupon certain weapons would come 
out of the fire, and render him invincible ; but Stikra warned 
him that he must observe a strict silence throughout, or the 
sacrifice would be devoid of all power. So Ravana returned 
to his palace, and ordered that the gates should be shut ; 
and he went to his own apartment, and placed guards all 
round it, and carried the sacrificial materials into the room, 
and barred and locked the doors; and he dug a large hole 
in the centre of the room, and commenced the ceremony. 
Meantime Réma was informed by spies what his enemy was 
about to do; and he commanded Angada and Hanuman to 
go with an army of Monkeys, and obstruct the sacrifice. 
Then the Monkeys swarmed into Lanka, and forced their ee 
way into the palace, and defeated the Rakshasa guards, and eee 
broke open the doors of the Raja’s apartment, and assailed 
Révana on all sides, but still he persevered in the sacrifice. 
Then Angada went to the inner apartment, and seizing Angada ill 
Mandodari by the hair, he dragged her into the presence of Mandodan. 
Ravana, and ill-treated her before his face; and Mandodart 
began to cry aloud for help, saying :—“ Behold the differ- 
ence between you and your enemy Rama! See what he is 
doing for the sake of his wife, and what you are doing, 
while your own wife is being hurt and insulted?” At these Pavan 3 
words Ravana was aroused, and he abandoned the sacrifice, s#erifice. 
and drew his sword and struck a blow at Angada; and An- 
gada having spoiled the sacrifice, relinquished his hold of 
~Mandodari, and returned with the other Monkeys to Rama. 
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Then Mandodari again implored her husband to make his 
submission to R4ma, but he was still inexorable, and resolate 
to take the field. 

Now, when Ravana was going forth to the battle, he met 
his sister Surpa-nakh4, and turned away from her; and she 
was enraged, and cursed him, saying :—“‘ As you have 
turned away from me without sufficient cause, you shall never 
again return from the field of battle.” But Ravana heeded 
not her words, but went forward in his chariot, and drove 
the Monkey army before him, until he came into the 
presence of Rama; and the god Indra, looking down from 
heaven, and seeing that Rama was without a chariot, sent 
him his own chariot with Matéli for his charioteer, together 
with his own armour and weapons. Then Rama and Ravana 
fought on equal terms for a long while, and sometimes the 
victory inclined to the side of Révana, and sometimes to the 
side of Rama. At last Ravana became fatigued, and could 
no longer draw his bow, and he dropped down in his chariot, 
and his charioteer seeing him in that condition drove him 
back towards Lank&. When Ravana recovered his senses, 
he ordered his charioteer to return to the field, and there 
he renewed the battle with Rama; and the conflict became 
very desperate. At length after much fighting, Rama took 
up a sharp arrow and cut off one of Ravana’s heads; but no 
sooner did the head fall upon the ground than another 
sprung up in its room. When they had fought together 
this way without intermission for seven days and nights, 
Matali the charioteer advised Rama to take up the Brahma 
arrow and discharge it at Ravana, as Ravana was destined 
to die by no other weapon. Accordingly Rama took from 
his quiver the arrow which Brahma had made in former 
times from the spirit of all the gods, and which Indra had 
left for Rama in the hermitage of Agastya. Réma then 
propitiated the Brahma arrow by suitable mantras, and dis- 
charged it at Ravana; and it entered his breast, and came 
out of his back, and went to the ocean and washed itself, 
and then returned to the quiver of Rama. Meanwhile 
Ravana fell to the ground and expired; and the gods 
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sounded celestial music in the heavens, and assembled in the nistory oF 
sky, and praised Rima as Vishnu, in that he had slain that Baines 
evil R4vana, who would otherwise have caused their destruc- 
tion.® 





The scenes in the foregoing narrative of the war Review of the 
between Rama and Ravana, the besiegers and the "veo 
besieged, can be realized with comparative ease. 


against Ravana. 
The armies of Rama were encamped upon a plain or Character of the 





® The rejoicings on the death of Ravana are thus described in the Adhyitma 
Ram4yana :—“ The shout of victory, and the ery of ‘May thy prosperity endure 
for ever,’ resounded through the conquering armies. They erected their tails in 
triumph, and laughing and rejoicing they danced around. The gods showered 
down parijata flowers on Rama and beat their kettledrums; the Gandharvas 
struck up their musical instruments ; the Apsaras danced before Rama. The gods 
who had experienced great oppression and injustice from Ravana rehearsed the 
praises of Rama; their joy was unbounded. During this period, a small flame, 
bright as the sun, issued from the mouth of Ravana, and in the sight of all pre- 
sent it entered into Rama’s foot. The gods then descended to the plain and paid, 
their adorations to Rama, saying :—‘ Praise and glory be to thee, O Lord! bless- 
ings everlasting be upon thy Monkeys; we this day have been relieved from the 
hand of the oppressor, we are restored to new life.’ They communed, however, 
among themselves, saying :—‘ This Ravana was the destroyer of the sages and of 
the Brahmans who worshipped Gol, the persecutor of the gods, the violator of 
other men’s wives; there never yet has been, nor will there ever be any one who 
committed such enormous crimes, yet have we seen his soul enter into the foot of 
Rama, to obtain that distinguished degree of salvation which those who pass 
myriads of ages in worship and in meditation cannot hope to acquire. How can 
we account for this wonderful event?’ Narada, the sage, who had attended to 
their conversation, then addressed the gods as follows — 

«“¢ Listen to me, ye spirits of heaven! while I explain this circumstance. 
Ravana, though outwardly bearing the appearance of enmity towards R4ma, ever 
worshipped him in his heart, and remembered his name. He listened with pious 
attention to the history of Rama’s wondrous works ; he feared him ; he has this day 
received his death from the hand of Rama : On his soul’s quitting his mortal frame 
he beheld the full form of Rama standing before him, and his sins, how great 
soever they might be, were remitted It ought not to be a matter of surprise that 
he should obtain so distinguished a mark of salvation: If any one, casting an evil 
eye on the possessions and on the wives of others, through fear or faith pronounces 
the name of R4ma, he will instantaneously be purified from sin, and at his death 
he will find a place prepared for him in an abode difficult even for the gods to 
reach. Such will be his fate who utters the name of Rama; of the truth of this 
circumstance there cannot exist a doubt.’ 

‘Rama, having exterminated Ravana, stood on the plain in the height of 
beauty and of glory. In his left hand he held his bow, in his right an arrow 
which he was returning to the quiver. His hair, braided in a knot on the crown 
of his head, adorned his forehead, and the splendour of his countenance surpassed 
the light of the sun and moon.” 
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pear to have taken place; whilst Ravana remained 
within the city, where he directed the sorties which 
were made by the Rakshasa army, and overlooked 
the combats from the roof of his palace. When, 
however, Rama and Lakshmana escaped from the 
noose of Indrajit, Ravana took the field in person, 
and engaged in turns with Hanuman, Lakshmana, 
and Rama; but he seems to have suffered so much 
on that occasion that he did not again go without the 
city walls until his cause had been rendered desperate 
by the deaths of his brother Kumbha-karna and his 
son Indrajit. The battles in general, like those in 
the Maha Bharata, involve a large number of single 
combats, in which most of the exploits performed 
are of a supernatural character. Many weapons are 
also used which are said to have been endowed by 
the gods with supernatural powers. In this direc- 
tion indeed the Hindu bard has indulged in marvel- 
lous flights of fancy. Rama and Lakshmana are said 
to have been caught in a noose which was made of 
snakes, from which they are delivered by a sacred 
bird, who is known in India as a devourer of snakes, 
and who is invested with a divine character as the 
vehicle of the god Vishnu. Arrows are described of 
the most fantastic forms. One shaped like a mace 
pierces the breast of Lakshmana; another shaped 
like a crescent carries away the ten crowns of 
R4vana. Mantras or incantations are uttered over 
the charmed arrow before it is discharged; a su- 
perstitious practice which is evidently of Brah- 
manical or priestly origin. The consecration of 
weapons by divine rites, and the utterance of spells 
or prayers over the consecrated arms, are customs 
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which would naturally exist amongst a credulous and History oF 
INDIA. 


priest-yidden people; imasmuch as they directly tend paar iv. 

isles the power of the priestly hierarchy, and” 
establish their authority over the warrior class of 

the community. Besides the belief in the efficacy Beuerm the 


a 


of mantras, there appears to have been another belief senttete 
which was equally well calculated to exalt the au- 

thority of the priesthood; namely, faith in the 

efficacy of certain sacrifices to secure the victory over 
anenemy. In this respect the sacrifices offered by Ssenfoes per- 
Indrajit and Ravana are very remarkable; and it {arnt and 
should be borne in mind that these warriors perform ting brah: 
such religious rites, not as patriarchal heads of a 
family or community, but as actual Brahmans, the 
descendants of the sage Pulastya. As regards, how- Inaran’s: 
ever, Indrajit’s offering of the blood of a black goat 4 

to Agni, the deity of fire, there appears to be some 
difficulty. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda there seems 

to be no reference to the sacrifice of goats to Agni, 

but only to the presentation of such simple offerings 

as ghee, soma wine, cakes, parched barley, and other 

similar materials. In all probability the deity to Protabie sup. 
whom blood offerings were made was a god or god- 4s for Kali 
dess of war, who is generally supposed to delight in 
slaughter, and who consequently may be propitiated 

by the sacrifice of animals or even of human beings. 

Such practices were not unknown to the ancient Human son. 
Syrians, as is evidenced by the horrible story of the tm» 
King of Moab, who offered up his eldest son as a 
burnt-offering upon the city wall in the presence of 

a besieging army. In India such offerings have ofenngor | 
been generally made to K4lf, the most blood-thirsty 4+ 
deity in the Hindu pantheon; and it may be re- 


membered that during Hyder’s war against the 
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Poligars in the neighbourhood of Mysore, the Poligar 
of Chittledroog had set up a shrine to Kali on the 
highest part of his citadel, to whom the heads of 
slaughtered enemies were offered in profusion, m the 
firm belief that so long as these bloody offerings were 
duly made, the place could never fall. 

The substitution of Agui for Kalf in the sacrifices 
of Indrajit is also rendered probable by the following 
circumstances. According to the fancy of the Hindu 
bard, the sacrifices of Indrajit were performed, not 
so much for the direct purpose of ensuring victory, 
as for that of rendering himself invisible during his 
attacks upon Rama’s army. The god of fire 1s not 
merely the deity who blazes at the domestic hearth, 
or upon the sacrificial altar ; but the deity of hght 
of every description, who sometimes in the form of 
lightning conceals himself in the clouds, and thus 
renders himself invisible. Consequently, as the 
poet represented Indrajit as becoming invisible 
through the efficacy of sacrifice, it was necessary to 
represent him as sacrificing not to the deity of war, 
but to that god who possessed the power of render- 
ing himself invisible. The sacrifice of Ravana 
seems to have referred more directly to victory; and 
its efficacy was evidently admitted by Rama, inas- 
much as its performance excited Rama’s alarm, and 
every effort was made for its obstruction. 

A belief in the power of sacrifice to secure victory 
must have added largely to the authority and in- 
fluence of the priesthood in ancient times. In the 
present day it is explained that such power has been 
neutralized by the national transgressions; that it 
has in a great measure passed away on account of 
the growing want of respect for the Brahmanical 
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caste, and to the increasing disregard of caste observ- HISTORY OF 
ances and other rules and regulations insisted upon Past Iv. 
by the Sdstras. Indeed there seems to be no other 

way from an Hindu point of view by which it is 

possible to account for the inefficacy of Brahmanical 
sacrifices in the face of British Artillery and 
bayonets. But in olden time, when the Kshatriyas Ancient vetier. 
were a conquering race, the belief in the efficacy of 

sacrifice was universal and unquestioned ; and tlius 

it 1s that the obstruction of Révana’s sacrifice is re- 

garded as one of the most critical scenes in the nar- 

rative of the war. 

The story of the awakening of Kumbha-karna is eta Aig 
chiefly remarkable on account of its extreme popu- y7skenin of 
larity with the Hindus. In all dramatic representa- ““"™ 
tions of the siege of Lanka, the huge slumbering giant 
is one of the favourite characters; and in this re- 
spect he is almost a rival to Hanuman with the burn- 
ing tail. Indeed immoderate powers of eating or Capscity for 
sleeping have always been a subject of mirth with Nes near 
a primitive people; and Kumbha-karna is a pan- 
tomimic exaggeration of both capacities, which 
never fails to bring down shouts of laughter from 
young and old. 

It is however by no means improbable that the 
episode of Kumbha-karna was originally imtended 
as a satirical hit at the Buddhist dogma of Nirvana; 
and that the heavy slumbers of the gluttonous giant 
are a caricature of that state of eternal rest for the 
soul, which in the teachings of Sdkya Muni was 
represented as the acme of felicity, and the final aim 
of every true follower of Buddha. 

The remaining portion of the narrative 1s so 
largely mixed up with supernatural matter, that 
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HISTORY OF much of what has been retained might have been 


pias <4 


omitted from the present version without detriment 
to the story. Glimpses of the original tradition are 
however occasionally perceptible, as in the account 
of the ill-treatment of the wife of Ravana by the 
Monkeys, which is related with considerable am- 
plifications in the Ramdyana. Moreover, notwith- 
standing the mythical character of many of the 
incidents, they are deeply enshrined in the memories 
of the Hindu people; and consequently serve as 
illustrations of that love of the marvellous, which is 
peculiar to an ignorant and credulous population, 
and which has indeed been carried to such an extent 
as to induce some European critics to dismiss the 
whole mass of Hindti legend as mere fable or 
allegory. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TRIUMPHANT RETURN OF RAMA. 


Tue story of the RAmdyana reaches its climax ustory or 
in the death of Ravana. The women of the deceased pane 1¥ 
Raja indulge in bitter lamentations over the remains panor 
of their departed lord ; but otherwise the air is filled dima of th 
with the rejoicings of gods and men and all living Raunsyana, 
creatures, who alike exult in the downfal of Ravana 
and the victory of Rama. Here, according to Natural ending 
European ideas, the poem would be brought to a bwepaniucas 
natural conclusion with the restoration of the faith- 
ful wife to her devoted husband, and the triumphant 
return of the happy pair to the city of Ayodhy4, 
there to be enthroned as Raja and Rani. But one 
hidden sore still remained, which may have had its 
origin in some Brahmanical scruple of the Iindu 
bard, but which more probably found a place in the 
original tradition, and festered as asad reality in the 
jealous breast of Rdma. Sita, although really as pimeut as 


regards Sita’s 


pure as snow, had nevertheless resided many months punt altrr her 


imprisonment 
im the palace of 


in the palace of Ravana, and had been touched, Quyans 
however involuntarily, by a man who was not her 
husband. The ideas of physical chastity which 
prevail amongst the Hindus have already been ind1- 
cated ; and now they will receive a further illustra- 
tration from the cruel coldness which Rama ex- 
hibited for a while towards his faithful and devoted 
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HISTORY OF wife. In this portion of the story the estrangement 
Past Iv. is said to have been only of a temporary character ; 
and after a touching ordeal R4ma took Sita to his 
bosom, and the royal pair proceeded in joy and 
triumph to the city of Ayodhyd4. How far this hap- 
piness proved to be lasting will be gathered from the 
subsequent chapter. 
Narrativeotthe The narrative of the ordeal of Sitdé, and the 
naruto triumphant return of Rama and Sita to the city of 
Ayodhya, may now be related as follows :— 


Lamentations When Vibhishana saw that his brother Ravana was 
slain, he fell down by the dead body, and began to lament 
Lamentations loudly. Meanwhile the tidings that Ravana was dead 
Ravana. § reached the inner apartments of the palace at Lankaé; and 
all the wives of Ravana came out of the palace with dis- 
hevelled hair and loose garments, and went out of the 
northern gate of the city, beating their breasts with their 
hands. When the women saw the dead body of Ravana 
lying prostrate upon the ground, they fainted away, but 
after some time they recovered, and began to caress him 
as though he had been alive. One would embrace him, 
another would take up one of his arms, and put it round 
her neck, another would put his hand to her breast, another 
would place his feet upon her bosom, another placed one of 
his heads in her lap, whilst others laid their heads upon his 
breast. All of them then began to cry :—“ What miserable 
wretches are we to lose such a husband!” Whilst the 
Lamentations lamentations of Mandodari, who was the chief Rani, rose 
arse re above them all. And Rdma was touched by her sorrow, 
wiowscr and desired Vibhfshana to take the women back to the 
ee inner apartments, and to perform the funeral rites for his 
brother Ravana. And Vibhishana took away the women, 
and returned to Rama, and said :—“ This Ravana was my 
enemy; he kicked me before all his Council, and I have 
therefore no desire to perform his funeral ceremony.” 
Rdma replied :—“I am much grieved to hear these words . 
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from you: Ravana is now dead, and he is therefore no uisToRY oF 
longer your enemy, but your elder brother, and it is proper INDIA. 
for you to perform all his funeral rites.’ So Vibhishana cine 
listened to the commands of Réma, and performed all the pevcueay td 
funeral ceremonies of his elder brother R4vana, with the eal aca 
grandeur and magnificence which befitted the Raja of Lanka. 

When the days of the mourning were over, Réma threw Installation of 
off his war-dress, and dismissed Matali with sweet words, the Bay of - 
and directed him to drive back the chariot of Indra to his “"“ 
master. He then commanded that Vibhishana should be 
installed Raja of Lanké; and when this was done, he re- 
quested Vihhishana to bring Sité from the Asoka garden. 

Then Vibhishana went away in great delight, and com- vibhishanacon- 
manded thousands of women to attend upon Sité, and to an 
dress and adorn her. When all was ready, a litter was 

brought to the entrance of the Asoka garden, and Sité took 

leave of Sarama, the wife of Vibhishana, who had attended 

upon her ever since her own husband had been exiled by 

Révana. And Sité spoke affectionately to Saramé, and sits’s parting 
gave thanks for all the services and favours which Saramé a eas 
had rendered her during her captivity. Sit&é then took 

leave of the other women, and entered the litter, and in this 

manner she was carried from the Asoka garden to the plain 

without the city. Now as the litter approached the camp 

of Réma, all the Monkeys gathered round to see Sita; and 

Réma commanded that she should alight and walk, so that 

the Monkeys could see her; and Sitd did so. When Sita sita enters the 
entered the presence of Rama, she stood with joined hands, Raama on foot. 
and bowed down to his feet; but Rama heeded her not, and 

spoke with harsh words, saying:—“I have killed all my Rama's cruel 
enemies, and I have delivered you from captivity ; and now ais 
that I have removed my shame I care not to behold you: I 

can never again receive you as my wife, for you have lived 

m the house of Ravana.” 

At these cruel words of Rima, the eyes of Sit&é became sits’s appeal. 
red with fire, and raising her moonlike face, she said :—““ O 
Mahfraja, I do not deserve the harsh language which you 
have uttered to me: I swear by my own virtue that I am 
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chaste and unpolluted: If you had formed a wish to cast me 
aside, you should have told me so long ago, that I might 
have put myself to death, and thus have been spared this 
indignity.” ; ' . 
Sité then turned to Lakshmana and said :—‘“ O you, who 
are the younger brother of my husband! prepare for me a 
funeral pile that I may put an end to all my sorrows by 
entering the fire.’ Lakshmana looked at Rama for his 
commands, and Rima assented; and Lakshmana prepared 
a funeral pile, and set it on fire. Then Sita offered up her 
prayers to Agni, to Rama, to her father and mother, and 
then to the father and mother of her husband; and she 
entered the fire in the presence of all the inhabitants of 
Lanka and the whole Monkey army. Then‘all present re- 
proached Rama, and Rama became lost in grief, and his 
mind wavered to and fro, and he said :—‘ Mad with rage 
I have committed a great sm: Having delivered Sité after 
so much trouble and pains, J have become the cause of her 
untimely death: I reproached her for nothing: I shall 
never find such a faithful wife again.” At this moment the 
gods and the Gandharvas appeared in the air, and Rama 
beheld his own father Dasaratha amongst them; and Rama 
bowed down his head to the gods. Then, whilst all were 
gazing upon the funeral pile, the god Agni came forth out 
of the flame, bearing Sité upon his knees as his own 
daughter; and she was more beautiful than ever she had 
been before. And Agni gave her to Rama, and said :— 
“Take her as your wife! She is without a stain! I know 
the hearts of all, and had she the shadow of a stain upon 
her chastity, she would never have passed in safety from 
me.’ And Réma took his wife, and said :—‘‘1 knew that 
my beloved Sité was chaste and true, but I put her to the 
test lest men should blame me, and now I am free from al] 
censure.’ And Rama took Sité by the hand, and made her 
sit upon his left side upon his own throne; and Hanuman 
offered flowers to Rama and Sitd, and all the Monkeys and 
all the gods did the same.’ After this Dasaratha pronounced 





1 The story of Sita’s ordeal is somewhat differently told in the Adhydtma 
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blessings on his son Rama, and then returned accompanied HISTORY OF 
by the gods to the abodes of bliss. eae. 
Next morning Vibhishana, who was now Raja of Lanké, 





. : : Rama prepares 
prayed Réma to abide for a while in that city; but Rima rote 
said ;— My exile of fourteen years is drawing to a close, Fushpaka 


and I must return with all speed to Ayodhya: My brother 


Rémfyana, as will be seen from the following extract :—*‘ Sita burst into tears at 
the unkind expressions of Rama, who then said to Lakshmana :—‘ Prepare with- 
out delay a large fire that I may cast Sita into it to prove her chastity, and — 
whether she has continued continent ; she has dwelt a long time in the house of a 
Demon; it is therefore necessary that the purity of her mind and body should be 
ascertained.’ 

“¢ Lakshmana, conceiving Rama’s design, prepared a fire, and when ready he 
informed him, on which Rama remained silent. Sita, acquainted also with her 
husband’s intentions, rose up and having made her obeisance to Rama she 
advanced towards the fire. The gods assembled in the heavens ; the Monkeys and 
inhabitants of Lank& stuod by the fire to behold the event ; the Brahmans and 
others of the four castes looked on. Sit& then raising her hands bowed to the 
spectators. She approached the flames, and paying her adorations to the god of 
Fire, she thus addressed him :—‘ Thou, Fire! art comprehended and included in 
all things in this world; from thee nothing can be concealed. If I have never 
erred in thought, word, or deed ; if the recollection of Rama has never even for an 
instant strayed from my mind; if my tongue has never ccased pronouncing his 
name; if I have never entertained a thought of any other man but Rama; if all 
that I have said be just and true, I shall enter into and pass through thy element 
without sustaining the least injury. I call on thee, god of Fire! to bear witness 
to my truth, and to do away that shame which has fallen on me.’ Having thus 
spoken she entered into the fire with undaunted steps. There is nothing in this 
world that purifies equal to fire. The gods from the heavens beheld with aston- 
ishment this wonderful event ; they said to each other ;—‘ Let us bear witness to 
the chastity and purity of Sita, that her sorrows may be done away, and that the 
praises of R&ama’s name may be spread abroad throughout all ages.’ 

‘“‘The thirty-three crores of the celestial spirits assembled in the heavens to 
behold the ordeal of Sité’s chastity, and sung the praises of Rama. Brahma 
then rehearsed from his four mouths the noble endowments and praises of Rama, 
When Brahma had concluded the repetition of Rama’s praises, the god of Fire 
rose from the flames, bearing Sit4 on his knees, as if she had been his daughter, 
clothed in red garments and adorned with jewels. The god of Fire advanced 
towards R&ama, who is the witness and observer of the universe, and who had ap- 
pointed him to prove the chastity of Sita, and thua addressed him .—‘ Thou, O 
Lord! didst entrust the real Sita to my care; thou didst through thine own 
power create a delusive form resembling her, which form Ravana carried off. 
Him hast thou slain with his children and his kindred ; thou hast rendered light 
the burden of the world. The fictitious form has disappeared ; receive from my 
hands the real Sité, whom thou didst confide to my care.’ Rama then paid his 
adorations to the god of Fire, from whose hands he joyfully received his beloved 
Sita. He placed her on his knee, and clasped her with sincere affection to his 
bosom. The gods beholding the joy of Rama filled the heavens with their 
acclamations, and each god came in turn and paid his adorations to Rama.” 
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History OF Bharata has vowed that he will enter the fire unless I return 
Raiden immediately after my exile has been fulfilled.” After this 
‘ Réma commanded Lakshmana to destroy the bridge of 
rocks, lest there should be constant strife between the peo- 
ple of the Island and the people of the Main. And Réma 
ordered the Pashpaka chariot to be made ready, in order 
that he might return to Ayodhy4 with his wife Sité. Then 
The Monkeys Sugriva and all the Monkeys, and Vibhishana and all the 
sooompany ” Rékshasas, prayed Réma that they might behold his in- 
auguration at Ayodhy4; and Réma bade them all ascend 
the Pushpaka chariot,? and he mounted the chariot likewise, 
together with his beloved Sita, and the chariot rose high in 
Fedras describes the air, and flew towards the north. And Réma described 
to Sité to Sita the field of battle in which he had fought against 
Ravana; and he pointed out to her all the places whither 
he had journeyed from the day when Ravana carried her 
away from the hermitage at Panchavatt. 

Rama arrivesat == Now on the fifth day, after the expiration of the four- 
of Bharadwaja. teen years of Rama’s exile, the chariot Pushpaka arrived at 
the hermitage of the sage Bharadwadja, which was at 
Prayaga, near the Chitra-kita mountain; and the sage 
welcomed Rama, and informed him how his brother Bharata 
passed his days in a pit without the city of Ayodhyé, reign- 
ing in the presence of R&ma’s shoes, subsisting on fruits and 
roots, lying on the bare earth, and allowing the hair of his 
head to grow into knots. Bharadwija also informed Rams 
that Bharata would put himself to death on the morrow un- 
less he heard that his elder brother was returning to 
Ayodhy4 ; so Rama sent a swift messenger to inform him of 

his arrival, and prevent his entering the fire. 
Bharadwéje Then the sage Bharadwaja summoned the divine archi- 
Rama. tect Viswakarma, and desired him to prepare lodgings and 
entertainment for all the Monkeys and Bears. The sage 
then conducted Rama, Lakshmana, and Sité, to his own 





4 The chariot named Pushpaka had been originally obtained by Kuvera from 
the great god Siva, as the reward of his austenties, but Ravana had deprived 
Kuyera of the chariot and appropriated it to his own use. 
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hut, and set before them fruits, roots, and water; for Rama uistory oF 
refused to partake of sweetmests until he had seen his INDIA 

ant IV. 
brother Bharata.’ 

Next morning Rama despatched Hanuman to inform Joy of Raja 
Guha, the Bhil Raja, of his arrival, and also to go on to of Hp vai 
Ayodhyd, and carry the glad tidings to Bharata. Then 
Hanuman went his way and told Guha of the coming of 
Rama; and Guha gave himself up to delight, and his whole 
city was filled with rejoicings. Hanuman then proceeded 





3 The entertainment of the Monkeys and Bears at the hermitage of Bharad- 
w4ja occupies an important place in the Bengali version of the Ramayana, and 
may be reproduced here as # curious illustration of the modern Hind sense of 
humour — 

‘*Now Viswakarma prepared the lodgings for the Monkeys and Bears in the 
twinkling of an eye. And hundreds of beautiful damscls went forth to attend 
upon the guests; but the Monkeys and Bears were affrighted at them, and ficd 
away, and climbed the trees and began to grin. The damsels then pacified them, 
saying —‘ Why are you fearful of us? At the command of Bharadw4ja we have 
come hither to attend upon you Bathe yourselves therefore, and array yourselves 
in the rich apparel and ornaments we have brought for you: Then eat and drink 
to your heart’s content, and behold us dance and sing before you, and we will 
pass the night with you.’ At these words the Monkeys and Bears were greatly 
delighted, and they all came down from the trees, and permitted themselves to be 
bathed and perfumed. They then took up the ornaments, but as they knew not 
how to put them on, some of them began to wear anklets on their heads, whilst 
others put bracelets on their waists, and necklaces on their feet; and when they 
found that the jewels would not suit, they crushed them to picces in their anger, 
and threw them away. At length when the time for eating arrived, the Monkeys 
and Bears were allowed rich carpets of gold, but were afraid to sit upon them be- 
cause of their richness; so they lifted up the carpets and placed them upon 
their heads, and seated themselves upon the bare earth. Then, when they saw 
the different kinds of provisions that were placcd before them, they first tasted the 
pungent dishes, and were afraid to partake of any more, thinking that they might 
be poisonous. Then they threw away some of the sweetmeats, because they re- 
sembled coiled snakes; and they mistook others for stones; and in this ridiculous 
manner they brought their repast to a close. Then the attendant damsels ex- 
plained to the Monkeys and Bears the nature of the different kinds of sweetmeats, 
and they fell to and feasted sumptuously. Betel was next served to them, but 
when they had chewed a little, and saw what they thought was blood issuing from 
their mouths, they were greatly alarmed, and feared that Bharadwa&ja desired to 
put them secretly to death; but the attendant damsels counselled them to wipe 
their mouths, after which their fears were over. When they had finished the 
betel, they entered the sleeping apartments, and saw their own reflections in the 
mirrors; and they prepared for battle and bioke all the mirrors in the attempt to 


fight their own reflections ; and then the matter was explained to them, and they 
retired to rest.’’ 


* * 
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with all speed to Ayodhyé, and Réma followed shortly after- 
wards, and was received with all joy by Guha, and then took 
his leave and departed for Ayodhya. 

Meantime Bharata had heard from Hanuman that Réma 
was approaching; and he summoned Vasishtha and all his 
other Counsellors, and imparted to them the welcome news ; 
and he ordered the following proclamation to be made known 
throughout the city by the beating of drums :—* Know all 
men that Rama is returning from his exile; that to-day he 
is with Raja Guha, and that to-morrow morning he will enter 
Ayodhy4: Cast aside all sorrow and grief, and prepare to 
receive Réma: Let the whole city be adqrned, and let worship 
be offered to every god: Let every horse and elephant and 
chariot be got ready, and let every man go out to meet 
Réma on his return to Ayodhya.” 

When the people of Ayodhya heard this proclamation 
they rejoiced with exceeding joy. They weeded and levelled 
all the streets and roads, and swept them very clean, and 
watered them with sandal water, and strewed them with 
flowers, and planted trees and betel nut on each side of the 
highway. And they placed golden pots of water at the foot 
of each tree, with branches of mangoes in the mouths of the 
pots, and cocoa-nuts upon them; and the necks of the pots 
were adorned with garlands. All the houses were made 
clean in like manner, and music sounded on all sides, and 
many coloured flags waved in the air throughout the city. 
Then the whole army of the Raj marched out of the city, 
and every one was happy, and arrayed in a rich dress, First 
went the chariots newly painted, then the elephants richly 
caparisoned, then the horses with embroidered saddles, and 
last of all the infantry. All the women of Ayodhya put on 
their best clothes to receive Rama; and every man placed 
auspicious things, such as plantains, mangoes, and pots of 
water, before his own door. 

When the news of these preparations reached the ears of 
Kaikeyi, and she heard that Réma was about to return to 
Ayodhya, she rejoiced exceedingly ; and she went to the 
apartment of Kausaly4, and was received with every re- 
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spect. Next morning Kausaly4 and Kaikeyi, and all the mistory oF 
ladies and women of the palace, prepared to go forth and NDIA. 
meet Réma, some in chariots, and some in carriages drawn - 

by bullocks. At the same time nearly all Ayodhy4 went er ania by 
out in procession to Nandigrama to receive Rima. First renter e aa 
went the musicians sounding different instruments of music, tne 
then followed the dancing-girls, then the singing-men and 
singing-women, then the courtesans, then the heralds, 

eulogists, and bards, and then the Brahmans singing Vedic 

hymns with Vasishtha at their head. After them went 

the people of the city of Ayodhyé, carrying every sort of 
auspicious thing, such as curds, parched paddy, garlands, 

ghee, flowers, fruits, red powder, and other festive articles. 

After them went Bharata carrying the sandals of Rima upon ees. 
his head, with the royal umbrella spread over the sandals, 

and two men fanning the sandals with milk-white chima- 

ras; and Bharata was surrounded by the Ministers and 
Counsellors of the Raj, and by all the Rajas who had come 

to Ayodhya to welcome back Rama. 

Meantime Rima had taken leave of Raja Guha, and was Meeting be- 
on his way to the city of Ayodhya, when he met with the and Bharata. 
mighty procession which had come out to meet him. And 
all those who accompanied Bharata cried out with a loud 
shout :—‘‘ There is Rama returning from his exile.” And 
Réma and Bharata approached each other, and embraced 
each other with their arms; and Rama said to his brother: 

— Ts all well with your Raj, and your subjects, and with 

my mothers?”? And Bharata replied :—‘“ All is well!” 

Bharata then greeted Lakshmana, and Rama _ greeted 
Satrughna and his father-in-law Janaka. And Vasishtha and Vasishtha and 
all the other Bréhmans came forward with grass and grains offer the Raj to 
in their hands, and blessed Rama, and said :—‘‘ Now that you 

have served the gods by killing their great enemy, it is the 

desire of all that you take your Raj, and seat yourself upon 

the throne of your father.” And all the people shouted 

** Victory to Rama!’”’? And Rama went and bowed down to Rama b ws to 


the feet of his mother Kausalyd, and to the feet of his 
mothers-in-law Sumitré and Kaikeyi; and they embraced and 
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History OF wept aloud for joy. Then when they reached Nandigrama, 


Saat Réma dismissed the chariot Pushpaka, and bade it return to 


‘——————— Kuvera, who was its former master; and Bharata prayed 
Dismisses the ° 
Chariot ao it Réma to undertake the charge of the Raj; and Rama 


master Kuvera, agreed, but commanded Bharata to become once again rey 
conciled to his mother Kaikeyi, and to treat her with the 
same kindness as he had done before the exile. 

Rama casts After this Raima and his brothers were anointed with 


of dovetgo and fragrant oils, and bathed in perfumed water; and they 


aka cast aside their dresses of bark, and put on yellow gar- 
ments, and adorned themselves with every variety of orna- 
ments; and Sita was arrayed in like manner by the ladies of 
the palace. Then Bharata commanded that all the chariots 
and horses and elephants and litters should be brought 
up; and Rama directed the Monkeys to select what convey- 
Rama and Sit4 ances they pleased.4 Rama then took Sité in his own 
Poyeichanot chariot, and placed her by his left side; and Satrughna held 
the magnao? the royal umbrella over their heads; and Hanuman and 
Roversign'Y:  ‘Lakshmana fanned them, with fans of rich embroidered silk 
cloth ; and Sugriva and Vibhishana waved the chémaras on 
either side, whilst Jambuvat and Angada in like manner 
waved the peacocks’ tails. Then Bharata himself took the 
reins of the horses in his left hand, and the whip in his 
right, and acted as charioteer; and the music began to 
sound, and the singers and dancers followed the musicians, 
and in this manner the procession moved on towards the 
Entryinto city of Ayodhya. All those who had remained in the city now 
mee came out to behold the entry of Rama; and the- women 
threw flowers on Réma and Sité as they passed along the 
street ; and when they arrived at the royal palace, Bharata 
ordered gold and jewels to be brought without stint, and 
distributed them amongst the poor, the Brahmans, the eulo- 
gists, and the musicians. 
When Rama entered the royal palace, his soul was op- 
4 In the Bengali version the proceedings of the Monkeys during the procession 
are described in a humorous manner. “Some of the Monkeys,” it is said, 
“mounted the chariots, and some suspended themselves over the wheels, whilst 


others curled their tails round the tusks of the elephants, and rocked themselves, 
or hung themselves to the manes of the horses ” 
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pressed with grief, as he called to mind his father Dasaratha. mistory oF 
Meanwhile Bharata said to Vasishtha :—“O wise sage, it is 
our desire that Rama should be installed in the Raj of ————— 
Ayodhyé: Look, we pray you, for an auspicious day, and questa Vanish 
see that our wish is accomplished without delay.” Vasishtha for Tames 


replied :—“ The gods are propitious, for to-morrow is & Vamshths 


orders that all 
very auspicious day, and all the Rajas are already assem- things be made 


bled in Ayodhya: Make all things, ready, therefore, for cams. 
the installation of Réma on the morrow: Bring hither the 

five purifying things of the cow: Bring also the white 

flowers, the white garlands, the honey, the parched paddy, 

the garments new and clean, the white chimaras, the white 

flags, the golden mace, the embroidered umbrella, the 

paddy, the grass, the different ornaments, the gold, the 

silver, the precious stones, the jewels, the golden pots 

filled with sacred waters from the holy rivers and the four 

sic and all other things which are necessary for the cere- 

mony.” And Bharata did as Vasishtha commanded, and he Worship of all 
ordered that worship should be offered to all the images of ens said : 
the gods and goddesses throughout the city, and that all the 

Rajas assembled in the city should attend the installation on 

the coming day. And Vasishtha desired Rima and Sita to eg 
fast for that day, and to pass the night without sleep; and awake all mght. 
throughout that night Sité was engaged in the inner apart- 

ments in reciting the whole story of her adventures to the 

ladies of the palace, whilst Rama was in the outer chamber 

relating the story to Vasishtha the sage. 

Next morning at early dawn the music was sounded, and The installation 
the morning devotions were performed, after which all the 
inhabitants of Ayodhy4 put on their best attire, and came 
out to witness the installation of Rama; and the gods came 
down from heaven to behold the ceremony, and all the Rishis 
and Bréhmans assembled in hke manner. When all was 
ready Bharata requested Vasishtha to install Rama on the 
throne, and Vasishtha desired Réma to array himself for the 
inauguration. Then Réma was dressed by his mothers, and Arrwing of 

Rama and Sit4 
Sité also was magnificently dressed by them ; and Rama 
and Sité proceeded to the Court-hall of the palace, and all 


IND 
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HistoRy or the ladies of the palace looked on from places where they 
Siege could not themselves be seen. Réma then requested the 
> permission of all the Rishis, Brdhmans, Rajas, Counsellors, 
and Ambassadors present, and seated himself upon the 
throne with his face towards the east, and Sité sat upon his 
Musioondac- left hand. Then the music struck up from all quarters, and 
the assembled multitude shouted aloud :—“ Long live Mahé 

raja Rama! May his reign be prosperous and endure for 

ever!’’ And celestial music was heard in the sky, and the 

gods showered down flowers upon the head of Rama. Then 

The punfication Vasishtha and the other Rishis came forward with pots of 
water. sacred water, and repeated the proper mantras, and poured 
the water upon the head of Rama. Then the Rishis poured 

the water over the head of Sit& in like manner. And 

Water poured when the Rishis had finished, the Brahmans came forward, 


af ama and and poured water over the heads of both Rama and Sité; 

castes, and after them came first the Kshatriyas, and then the 
Vaisyas, and then the Sudras, and then all the other people, 
and lastly the women, and each class in turn poured water 

Rima and Sits! upon the heads of Rama and Sita. Then Rama and Sita rose 


change their / 
garments and wp and went away to change their garments, but they pre- 


pets the ia sently returned and took their seats in the Council-hall; and 

Lakshmana took up the royal umbrella, and held it over the 

head of Réma, whilst Sugriva and Vibhishana fanned him on 

either side with white chamaras. Then all the assembled mul- 

titudes filled the air with their joyful shouts and acclama- 

tions; and all the Brahmans and all the other inhabitants of 

rust ani —_ Ayodhy4, came to bless Rima with paddy and kusa grass, 

pure up, and poured the paddy and grass upon the head of Réma. 

And all the inhabitants of Ayodhya gave themselves up to 

Distribution of rejoicing. And Réma dismissed the Brahmans with rich 
presents 

presents of gold, cows, ornaments, clothes, lands, villages, 

and gardens; and he dismissed the dancing-men and danc- 

ing-women, and the musicians, eulogists, bards, and buffoons, 

in like manner, with similar presents; and to Sugriva he 

gave a set of rich gold ornaments, and to Angada he gave 

Sits givesher his own bracelets from off his waist. Then Sité took the 


nye to ' Ps 
Hsuuman. necklace from her own neck, and with the consent of Rama 


The euthroning. 
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she gave it to Hanuman.’ Rama then made suitable pre- HisToRY oF 
sents to all the Monkeys and Bears who had assisted him in pooa 
his war against Ravana; and then having installed Bharata 

as Yuvardja, he began to rule the Raj of Ayodhyé to the 

great happiness of all the people.® 








6 A strange myth is here added, that Hanuman broke every one of the 
pearls which composed the necklace, because they did not contain the name of 
Rama. 

6 The following curious details respecting Rama and his rule are ettracted 
from the Adhyatma Ramayana —‘' From that time Rama as an inhabitant of 
this world entered into the pleasures and enjoyments of life, in realty he 
delighted not in such amusements, but as he had assumed the human form he 
deemed it necessary to perform worldly actions asa man......, 

“ During the government of Rama grief and trouble were unknown to man- 
kind; the pillars of justice were raised and firmly established, they sustained no 
injury. Trath, internal and external purity, worship and charity, are the prin- 
cipal supporters of justice , these were kept up by Rama. No onc in the three 
worlds presumed to dispute his authority, loyalty and deference to Ins will 
reigned in every heart ; mankind feared and loved him. The rain through his 
clemency fell in due sevson , all living creatures enjoyed happiness to its tullest 
extent The age of man extended to ten thousand years, dung which period no 
one died, children served their parents, wives were faithful and obedient to their 
husbands. Those trees which had hitherto buen barren and unfrmtful produced 
in abundance, the mines in the mountains abounded with jewels and treasures, 
and the sound of grief was never heard. 

“Rama and Sita went fiom the city one day with their three brothers to 
take the air; on the boiders of the wood they percerved a Brahman bearing in 
his arms the dead body of his son, then only one thousand years old. The Brah- 
man lamenting over his son brought him to Rama, and thus addressed him — 
‘Some sin, O Mahdiaja! must have been committed by our Piinec, or how could 
my son have perished in his infancy>’ Rama at this speech remained some time 
absorbed in thought; at length he said —‘ Preserve, learned Brahman, the body 
of thy son for some days in oul, let 1t not be burnt, I will discover the cause of 
this misfortune, I will afford thee redress.’ The Brahman in obedience to these 
orders preserved the body of his son. Rama, from whom the most hidden secrets 
of the world cannot be concealed, summoned the car Pushpaka, and leaving 
Ayodhy4 he went towards the south. On entcring a forest he observed a man of 
the Sadra tribe, who had concealed himself and was engaged in certain penances 
which are restricted to the Brahmans His feet were bound to the branches of 4 
tree, his head on the ground, surrounded by four fires, the sun the fifth above him, 
and he took into his mouth the smoke as his only aliment. Rama knew him from 
a distance to be a SGdra, nevertheless he sent forward a spy to ascertain who and 
what he was. The spy informed him that this person was a Sidra performing 
religious austerities, on which Rama, irritated at his audacity, drew his sword, and 
smote off his head. From the body of this Sddra rose a beautiful fornt, which fell 
at Rama’s feet, who dismissed him to paradise. No sooner was the Sidra slau 
than the son of the Brahman was restored to life. 

“Whatever actions the pure and chaste Rama performed they were for the 
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mistory or - After this Rama reigned in the city of Ayodhy&é in great 
Paty, felicity with his beloved Sité. Every morning they were 
NE awakened by the eulogists who came to the palace and 
Harn and Sits. sounded their praises ; and whilst Sité joined her maidens, 
Het mode of |Réma performed his morning devotions, and then sat upon 
at Ayodhy& = his throne in the Council-hall, and administered the affairs 
of the Raj, assisted by his three brethren, and the aged 

Ministers and Counsellors of his father Dasaratha. When 

it was noon he went to the apartments of his mother Kau- 

saly4, and then took his meal in her presence. In the even- 

ing he went to his garden-house, and sent for Sit&; and he 

sat upon the same couch with his beloved wife, and the 

maidens of the palace sang and danced before them until it 


was the hour for repose. 





Review of the The foregoing narrative of the triumphant re- 
foregoing nar- 


raiveofthe turn of Rama and Sita to the city of Ayodhya, and 


return of Rama 


‘joie «=—s' the installation of Rama in the Raj, is received by a 
Hindu audience with an enthusiasm which is rarely 
Pictureofa exhibited in colder climes. To apprehend it aright 


Br: read- 


ing the the European should picture to himself a Hindu vil- 


fyana to 


Hindu villagers. lane far away from the noise and bustle of city life, 
where a Brahman takes his seat every evening be- 
neath atree to read or chaunt to the villagers a 
portion of the divine poem, until in process of time 
Deop interest of the whole has been gone through. He should 
badience. watch, day by day, the countenances of young and 
old, and especially those of the women, and observe 
the deep and lively interest which is taken by all 


service of mankind. He established and set up a thousand forms of the Linga of 
Siva for the benefit of the world. He distributed justice in the mode prescribed 
by the Dharma Sastra. He conducted the affairs of his government according to 
the divine ordinances of the Vedas. Brahma and Mahadeva paid their adorations 
at his feet. During the ten thousand years he continued on the earth he never 
cast his eyes on any woman excepting Sita, the idea of embracing other women 
was to him as the most deadly poison ; he was eminent for his chastity Mankind 
esteemed his government as the government of the saints, his operations were 
: guided by the Vedas and Sfstras.”’ 
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present in every turn of the story, from the opening 
description of a glorious ideal of a Hindu city, and 
the promise of four sons to Dasaratha at the Aswam- 
edha sacrifice, down to the exulting climax when 
Ravana is slain by Rama amidst the rejoicings of 
the gods He should see with his own eyes how 
the birth and boyhood of Rama, the marriage, the 
exile, the abduction of Sité, the lamentations of 
Rama, and the invasion of Lankd, have each in turn 
roused the sympathies of the audience, and excited 
the smiles and tears,—hot indignation, dreamy won- 
der, and a deep mysterious awe.” Indeed so great 
is the enthusiasm that the whole of the villagers will 
identify themselves with every scene in the story; 


HISTORY OF 
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and when the evening approaches on which the tri- Preparations of 


umphant return of Rama and Sita to the city of 
Ayodhya is to be chaunted by the Brahman, every 
preparation is made to enable the audience to 
imagine theinselves actors o1 spectators on that 
exultant occasion. The neighbouring huts and trees 
are decorated with garlands of flowers and leaves, 
and all present are arrayed in clean garments and 
bridal ornaments; and in this manner the simple- 
minded people fondly make believe to take a part in 
the public rejoicings which accompanied Raéma’s 
entry into the city of his fathers. 
The incidents which immediately precede this 
7 That such sympathetic emotions are not wholly wantmg in Europeans, 1s 
proved by a story, which was told by Sir John Herschel, of a certain village 
blacksmith, who was accustomed to read aloud Richardson s novel of Pamela 
every evening, whilst his neighbours stood around and listened with child hke 
interest to the progress of the story At length when the climax arrived, and the 
virtue of Pamela was rewarded by her marriage with the squire, the primitive 
villagers had so thoroughly identified themselves with the narrative, that they ran 


off to the church and rung the marnage bells Such enthusiasm 1s still exhibited 
by a HindG audience in the story of the Ramayana 


Hindus for 
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HISTORY OF joyous climax call for but little remark. The lament- 

parr iv. ations of the women of Ravana for their departed 
immentanons lord, will excite the sympathies of Hindu wives and 
women mothers, even while rejoicing in the downfall of the 
Biteotthe = ten-headed giant. The description of the ordeal of 


srl shown i Sité is very affecting, and to this day the weary pil- 
eeram. grims, who perchance have journeyed a thousand 
miles to behold the sacred locality, are shown the 
very spot on the Island of Ramisseram where Sita 
passed untouched through the fire, and never fail to 
bathe in the sea which washes the place, as if the 
efficacy of the waves in purifying souls from sin 
The Pushpaka was more potent there than elsewhere. ‘The chariot 
Uucedtoremove named Pushpaka is, of course, a mere creation of 
seulty. the imagination, and is probably introduced to 
remove the geographical difficulties connected with 
the vast interval which separates the Island of 
Ramisseram from the city of Ayodhyd4; and which 
might otherwise have interfered with the amalgama- 
tion of the tradition of Rama, the Linga worshipper 
of the Dekhan, with Rama, the immcarnation of 

Vishnu. 
Incidentscon. But, as already indicated, the crowning event in 


trumphant = the story is undoubtedly the triumphant entry of 
ad motalstion the city of Ayodhya, and subsequent installation of 
Rama; and every incident in that portion of the 

Aan tiee is deeply impressed upon the memory of 

the Hindu like the pictured scenery in a panorama. 

‘ The royal exiles throwing off their jungle garments 

and arraying themselves in regal attire; Rama and 

Sitd seated in a chariot side by side, whilst the royal 

umbrella and chamaras are carried by the most 
distinguished Chieftains; the grand procession mov- 
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ing into the city, accompanied by musicians and austory oF 
dancing-girls ; the acclamations of the assembled Sarde 
thousands ; thg installation at which pots of sacred 

water are poured over the heads of the Raja and 

Ran{f, as well as green rice and sacred grass ;—all 

pass ‘Belore .the mind’s eye of the Hindu with a 
vividness and reality, which none but those who 
sympathize with human nature in all its varied 
manifestations can hope to apprehend, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
EXILE OF sfTA. 


HISTORY OF Tue Ramayana seems thus far to have been 
parriv. brought to a happy conclusion by the triumphant 
Bequitom, return of Rama and Sita to the royal palace at 
Mamayans. ~—_ Ayodhya, and their installation in the Raj of Kosala. 
But there is a sequel to the story, which would seem 
to imply that the reign of Rama, like that of Yud- 
hishthira, was not to end in this world in perfect 
felicity ; and that both Rama and Sita were to be 
visited in the height of prosperity by an avenging 
Nemesis. The question of authenticity will be 
treated hereafter. For the present it will suffice to 
say that no doubt as to the truth of the narrative is 
felt by the Hindus. The story is rapidly passed 
over in the Bengali version, but merely on the 
ground that it is too affecting to be dwelt upon; 
whilst in the Adhyatma Ramayana an attempt is 
made to explain away the tragic details as a divine 
The narrative. mystery. The narrative itself calls for no pre- 
liminary explanation, and may be briefly related as 

follows :— 


itt desires the When some months had passed away in perfect happi- 
oethe mishie ness, Sita felt that she was about to become a mother; and 
she said to her husband :—“T have no relish for any food 
in this world except the sacrificial cakes which the wives 
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of the Rishis offer in the forest; and I much desire to History op 
visit the Rishis once again that I may eat the cakes as we _JNDIA. 
. ‘ F : : Parr IV, 
did when dwelling in the jungle.” Rama replied that he 
would think over the matter in his mind, and tell her what 
she was to do on the next day. And he went out of the 
inner apartment, and sat upon his throne in the Council- 
hall. Then one of his Ministers, who was very harsh in his Complaint of a 
: Minister that 
language, arose and said:—‘“ QO Rama, there is poverty the people are 
amongst your subjects because of your sin in taking back Rama took beck 
Sita after she had been ten months in the palace of Rdvana; 
and it is proper that you should put Sitd away.” 
At these words Rama was thunderstruck, but he said Rama hears 


nothing; and when the Council broke up, he returned to belveen 


the inner apartments, and went to bathe in the tank which aid his sonst 
was near the palace. Now a certain man dwelt on the 
opposite side of the tank, and he was a washerman; and 
this man had a daughter who was married. And it so hap- 
pened that on the evening of the preceding day, the daugh- 
ter had left the house of her husband, and passed the nght 
in the house of her father. When Rama was bathing in the 
tank he heard the father say to the husband of his daugh- 
ter :—~ Take back your wife, [ pray you!” But the husband 
replied :—“ Not so! Your daughter went from my house in The son in-law 
: : refuses to take 
the evening, and I know not where she passed the night, back hs wate 
and I cannot take her back again to be my wife: Were I a oa 
great Maharaja like Rama, then indeed I might receive her, 
even though she had been many months in the house of a 
strange man; but I am a poor man, and may not do this 
thing lest my kinsmen turn me out of my caste.” 
When Réma heard these words he was sorely troubled, Rams sees Sité 
: drawing a figure 
and knew not what to do; and he returned to the inner of Ravana. 
apartments. And it so happened that at that tame Sité was 
describing R4vana to her maids, and she had drawn a figure 
resembling him upon the floor of the room. When Rama 
saw the likeness of Révana, he was enraged against Sitd, for 
he thought that she still carried the remembrance of Révana 
in her heart. And he sent for his three brothers, and in- Determines to 


t away Sita, 
formed them that he had resolved to put away his wife; but caus 
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they all interceded for Sité, and reminded him how she had 
passed through the fire, and how the gods had testified to 
her purity. Then Réma acknowledged that his wife was 
innocent, but said that he could not endure the taunts of 
the people; and he commanded Lakshmana, on pain of see- 
ing him commit suicide, to take her out of the city very 
early in the morning, and conduct her to the opposite hank 
of the Ganges, and abandon her there, 

Then Sité was told that Lakshmana would take her 
away in his chariot to the abodes of the Rishis, and she 
supposed that it was in fulfilment of her desire to eat the 
sacrificial cakes; and she took leave of all her mothers-in- 
law, and prepared to depart. When it was morning she 
ascended the chariot, and Lakshmana drove out of the city 
towards the river Ganges, and they met with many evil 
omens; the jackals appeared howling in open day, and the 
deer fled from them on the left hand, and many serpents 
appeared ; and Sité seeing these omens, prayed very heartily 
to the gods in behalf of Réma, for she feared that she should 
never see him more. In this manner they arrived at the 
Ganges, and Lakshmana procured a boat, and they went 
over the river together; and when they landed on the op- 
posite side, they pressed forward into a thicket near the hil} 
Chitra-ktita, where they had resided in former times, but 
where the fruit trees were now decaying with age, and 
snakes had made holes to burrow themselves. And Laksh- 
mana and Sité went on until they came within four miles of 
the hermitage of Valmiki, and then Lakshmana wept very 
bitterly, and told Sité of the cruel orders he had received 
from Rama, and counselled her to take refuge in the house 
of Valmiki; and thus having obeyed the commands of his 
elder brother he left her in the jungle, and returned to 
Ayodhya and prostrated himself before Réma in silence and 
in tears. 

Meanwhile Sité was in a panic of surprise and fear. 
She was already in the pains of travail, and in this con- 
dition she was left alone on the sandy plain in the hottest 
season of the year; and the mid-day sun was blazing like a 
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farnace over her head, and she walked slowly on in an HISTORY OF 
agony of grief. Her feet, tender as the newly-blown rose, ae 
were torn with blisters; her throat was parched with thirst; 
and no tree was in sight to shelter her from the heat of the 
sun. Sometimes she walked a little way, and sometimes 
she fell to the ground. She had no friend near her to 
whom she could tell her sorrows, or from whom she could 
receive consolation. The wild beasts, who came from the Wild beasts 
jungles, and surrounded her on all sides, were her only t the bards fan “a 
guards. The birds descended from the sky to afford her 
shelter with their wings, while others dipped their pinions 
into the water of the Ganges, and fanned her with them, to 
prevent her fainting from the heat. Thus did she proceed 
by slow steps towards Chitra-kvita, but at last she fell down 
in a swoon, which was like death; and in this state she was Taken intothe 
found by V4lmiki the sage, who had been the Bréhman Vaimik. 
preceptor of her father Janaka; and Valmiki restored her, 
and took her to his own house, and placed her in charge of 
his wife and female servants. 
And Sita gave birth to two sons in the house of Valmiki, snta gives birth 
to Lava and 
and the splendour of their countenances surpassed the sun Kuss. 
and moon. Vdélmiki gave them the names of Lava and 
Kusa, and brought them up, and educated them with the 
greatest care. At the age of five years he invested them 
with the sacred thread, and he taught them the Vedas and Thetwo 


the Vedangas, and he also taught them to repeat his own educated by 
work, the poem of the Ramayana, which comprised the yey etch 
whole history of Rama gown to his capture of Lanka and 
triumphant return to Ayodhy4. And Valmiki hkewise taught 
them the use of bows and arrows, so that they became 
invincible. 

Now when Lava and Kusa were about fifteen or sixteen Réma prepares 


years of age, Rama became troubled in his mind at having Apwamedia to 
slain a Bréhman; for Ravana was the grandson of Pulastya, ing slain 
and steeqcondy was by birth a Brahman. Accordingly, by 
. the advice of Vasishtha and other learned sages, he resolved 
on performing an Aswamedha, and all things were made 
ready for the occasion; and as it was necessary that he 
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History OF should sleep with his wife for one entire year with a drawn 
Raise) sword between them, without so much as touching her, a 
——— golden image was made to resemble Sité, and Réma passed 
his nights with the golden image by his side. Then the 
horse was procured and let loose with the usual ceremonies ; 
and Réma’s younger brother Satrughna followed the horse 
Lavaand Kuss with an army. Then the horse went on until 1t came to the 
horse, and = place in which Sité was residing; and her two sons Lava 
avainet them, 20 Kusa saw the horse, and carried it away, and defeated 
Satrughna and all his army, and so wounded Satrughna that 
he could not move. When Rama heard what had occurred 
he was filled with wrath, and sent Lakshmana with another 
army to recover the horse, but he was defeated in like 
manner by Lava and Kusa, and left for dead upon the 
ground. Then Bharata set out to bring back his two 
brothers if he could not recover the horse, and Hanuman 
went with him ; and they found Satrughna and Lakshmana 
on the other side of the Ganges, and sprinkled water upon 
them, and placed them in a chariot; but Lava and Kusa 
again came up and defeated them as they had done the 
Hanuman, Others. Then Hanuman saw the two youths who had been 
Lavaand Kuss go victorious, with their cheeks all on fire, and their hair 
Rama. flowing, and bows and arrows in their hands; and he told 
Bharata that they were the living images of Rama, as he 

had known Rama to be when of the same age. 
acted Sa When Rama heard the dismal tidings, he prepared to go 
and asks ther himself to the field against an enemy so powerful; and 
when he reached the place he encamped his army, and went 
alone to meet the two youths, marvelling who they could be, 
Presently he beheld Lava and Kusa approaching him, and 
the moment he saw them he felt a tenderness for them in his 
heart; and when they beheld Rama, they were instantly 
struck with awe and reverence for him, and made him a very 
respectful salutation. And Rama asked them whose sons 
they were; and they replied :—‘‘ Our mother’s name is 
Sita, but we do not know the name of our father: We have 
been instructed by Valmiki the sage, who has been to us as 
a father.” When Rama heard these words he knew the 


The golden 
image of Sité. 
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youths to be his own sons; and at that moment Vélm‘ki prerory or 
came up and told him all, and prayed him to become recon- _INDIA. 
ciled to his wife Sité. And Vélm{ki went and took Sité — i= ™ 
by the hand, and told her what had occurred, and that she Rama recon- 
must go with him into the presence of Rama; and for a Ee 
long time she would not go, but Valmiki said to her:— 

“Your sons have revenged upon Rama all the evil he has 

done to you, and unless you become reconciled to him I 

shall pronounce a curse.” So Sité went with Valmiki into Rama and site 
the presence of Rama, and made peace with him; and Rima piness in 
and Sita returned with their sons to the city of Ayodhyé, oan 
and performed the Aswamedha, and passed the remainder 

of their lives in peace and joy.’ 








1 In the Adhy4tma Ramayana a totally different version is given of these in- 
cidents. Rama is said to have discovered his two sons, from the exquisite man- 
ner in which they chaunted the Ramayana at the Aswamedha, whilst his meeting 
with Sita is described in the following manner :—‘When Rama knew that 
the two boys were the sons of Sita, he ordered his attendants to bring V&lmiki to 
him; and the sage returned with Sita and her childien. Rama then spoke in an 
audible voice, saying .—‘ It is necessary we should prove the chastity of Sita; 
let her make an oath in the presence of this assembly that the world may 
know she is pure, and that her chastity is without blemish Mankind had an evil 
opinion of her, therefore I dismissed her from my presence Forgive me, Valmiki! 
We know that Sita is guiltless; let us, however, prove her innocence before all 
present: I am certain Lava and Kusa are my children.” When Rama had thus 
spoken the people were assured that Sita would again undergo the trial by ordeal. 
Brahma collected all the gods, and the people were assembled. Sita having 
bathed, and being newly clothed in silken garments, was brought to the place of 
sacrifice. With downcast eyes, her hands raised towards those present, she thus 
spoke —‘If, O Earth, I never turned my thoughts towards any man but Rama; 
if my truth and purity are known to thee, reccive me into thy bosom, open a pas- 
sage for me that I may pass in safety into thy bowels. I have undergone the 
slanders of mankind, I here pledge myself before thee never again to behold the 
face of any living creature.’ On hearing these words, all present were over- 
whelmed with gnef; the air resounded with their sighs. 

“ At that moment a wonderful and awful event took place. The ground opened, 
when a splendid throne, studded with gems and supported by four large serpents, 
rose from the chasm. The Earth, incarnate under a female form, came from the 
gulf, and with joined hands she thus addressed Sita:—‘I attend, Sita! in 
obedience to thy commands, I am ready to obey thy orders. I love thee with the 
purest affection, and have brought this throne for thy conveyance; take thy seat 
on, it that it may bear thee away to the Resatala, the sixth of the lower regions, 
and from thence to heaven.’ She took the hand of Sita, she led her to the throne, 
on which they both took their seats. The throne entered into the gulf before all 
present, and disappeared ; the ground closed upon them. The gods gave vent to 
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The foregoing narrative appears to call for little 
comment. The story of this portion of the Ramé- 
yana has been very much abridged in the present 
version, inasmuch as the original abounds with 
mythical matter which is absolutely valueless for 
the purposes of history, and which obscures rather 
than illustrates the original tradition. Indeed it is 
difficult to say how far the main feature of the 
story, the abandonment of Sita, is to be regarded as 


their joy in acclamations, and showered down flowers, but the other spectators, 
turning their eyes on Rama, fell on the ground in an agony of grief. The inevit- 
able decrees of fate are revealed to the enlightened mind of Rama, but, as he had 
appeared on earth in the human form, he deemed it necessary his actions should 
accord with those of human beings. He appeared to be overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion, he openly gave vent to his sorrows. Brahma and the gods did everything 
in their power to console him, saying '—‘ Thou, O Lord! knowest all things, 
wherefore shouldst thou give way to despair? This world is but a dream, a bub- 
ble of water.’ Réma at the entreaty of Brahma put an end to his sorrows, and 
the gods made their obeisance and departed. Rama then distributed valuable 
presents among the Brahmans, and completed his sacrifice.” 

A religious mystery is assigned for the reason why Sit& would not be recon- 
ciled to Rama, which is explained by the following myth, which is supposed to 
have occurred some time before their previous separation, and which represents 
Sita as the incarnation of Lakshmi :—Sit&, in the midst of his caresses, said to 
him :—“ The gods serve thee, 0 Lord! with all their hearts and souls ; thou art 
the Lord of the three worlds ; thou art enthroned in the heart of all living crea- 
tures, the (Greatest of the Great, ever joyful; thou hast neither beginning, nor 
middle, nor end: Ifit be thy pleasure I will mention one circumstance.”” Rama 
affectionately desired her to speak her wishes. She said :—“ The gods addressed 
me in private, saying :— ‘A long time has elapsed since Lakshmi quitted heaven 
to dwell on the earth, the regions of bliss are deserted: Without thy assistance 
the great thorn, which sprang up in the garden of the world, could never hav® 
been rooted out: Now that the earth has been restored to its usual fertility, thou 
hast conferred happiness on thy servants; we beseech thee to listen to our prayer, 
and grant to us again thy presence by returning to paradise, now become a desert 
through thy absence.’ If it is thy pleasure, O Rama, I should agree to their re- 
quest.”” Rama, after some reflection, answered .—‘‘ I was, previous to the appli- 
cation of the gods to thee, acquainted with their secret wishes; I will adopt a de- 
vice to despatch thee before me. I will cause the inhabitants of the city to utter 
slander against thee; I will dismiss thee to the woods, where thou shalt bring forth 
two sons; thou wilt go to Chitra-kdta, the religious abode of the sage Valmiki, 
where thou wilt dwell in peace : Thou art now with child, and in his house wilt 
thou be delivered of two children, illustrious in their destiny. Thou, my beloved 
Sita, camest through the earth into the world; thou must again return to heaven 
through the earth ; rest assured I will soon follow thee.” 
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authentic or otherwise. 1t 1s certainly surrounded uistory oF 
by improbable details, such as the episode of Réma’s Pane IV. 
sons learning to recite the Ramayana, which is very trace ot the 
suspicious; and yet the idea that Réma could not aun” ™ 
receive Sita as his wife after her protracted residence 

in the palace at Lanka, and the tradition that Rama 

finally sent her out into the jungle, are true to the 

national sentiment, and have long formed a part of 

the national belief. Moreover the legend that Rama 

did put away his wife Haronises with another 

legend,’ that he subsequently sent his brother Laksh- 

mana into exile; and thus we might almost infer 

from the current of national tradition that Rdma, as 

he advanced in years, became jealous and peevish 

like Henry the Eighth; and that the pious author 

of the Ramayana has invented mythical reasons for 

the equivocal proceedings of the divine hero. The 

question of whether Rama was ever again really 
reconciled to Sitaé after this second ordeal, must of 

course remain in doubt; but it is stated in the Questionof 
Adhyatma Ramayana that he ultimatcly ascended rally took back 
to heaven on the bird Garura, and finally joined Ran ascends 
S{té, who had returned to her original form as the 

goddess Lakshmi. As regards the two sons of Rama, 

who were born in the house of Valmiki, and were 

named Lava and Kusa, it may be remarked that to 

this day the Kachwadka Rajputs affect to derive their 


descent from Kusa, whilst another Rajput tribe, 





2 It is said that one day Time, as a messenger from Brahma, paid a visit to 
R&ma, and that Rama ordered Lakshmana to kcep the door shut against every 
one on pain of death. The sage Durvisa, however, called shortly afte: wards and 
threatened to curse Rama unless admitted immediately. Lakshmana accordingly 
admitted the sage, and Lakshmana goes to the river Saray, suppresses his senses, 
and is conveyed bodily by Indra to heaven. It is worthy of remark that the name 
of Lakshmana appears to be still preserved in the modern name of Lucknow. 
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race.* 

Here, then, ends the story of the Ramayana. 
The divine poem concludes with the following reli- 
gious promises, which serve to illustrate the widely- 
spread belief in the divinity of Rama, and the 
blessings which are supposed to reward those who 
read or hear the pious legend of his earthly career:— 


Whoever reads or hears the Rémayana will be freed 
from all sin. Those who read it, or hear it read to them, for 
the sake of obtaining a son, will certainly have one. Those 
who read or hear it for the sake of riches will certainly 
acquire wealth. If a woman hears it she will obtain a good 
husband and enjoy happiness. .A Brahman reaps the advan- 
tage of reading the Vedas, a Kshatriya conquers his enemies, 
a Vaisya is blessed with mches, and a Sidra gains great 
fame by reading the Ramayana, or having it read to them. 
The Ramayana heals diseases, removes all fear of enemies, 
compensates for all loss of wealth or fame, prevents loss of 
hfe, and secures all that is desired. The mere utterance 
of the name of Rama is equal in religious merit to the 
giving of a hundred ornamented cows to a Brahman, or the 
performance of an Aswamedha. A follower of Rama enjoys 
happiness in this world, and in the next is absorbed in 
Rama in that Vaikuntba which is the heaven of Vishnu. 





3 See Prof. H. H Wilson’s introduction to his translation of the Uttara- 
Rama-charitra in his Theatre of the Hindts. This drama 1s attributed to Bhava- 
Chat, and 1s based upon the incidents already narrated as forming the sequel of 
the history of Rama. 


END OF THE RAMAYANA. 


PART V. 
THE BRAHMANIC PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


FOUR EPOCHS OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


THE main points in the two great Hindé Epics story or 
have now been reproduced in a condensed form ; and Pant V. 
it remains to be seen whether it is possible to draw Possiounty of _ 
from these national treasuries of tradition and legend, history of the’ 
as well as from other branches of Hindu literature, 
sufficient materials for constructing a narrative of 
the early progress of the Hindu people, which should 
correspond to the modern idea of history. Hitherto Matenuls. 
one great obstacle in the way of such an undertaking 
has arisen from the overwhelming mass of original 
materials which have been preserved in the San- 
skrit language; and from the number and variety 
of the vernaculars in which much important inform- 
ation was supposed to be concealed. But of late 
years, in addition to the Mah4 Bharata and Rama- mans Bharata. 
yana, a large portion of the Vedas and Purdnas Voie 
have been rendered available to the European *™™ 
reader; and especially a valuable series of trans- 
lated extracts and analyses of the more important 
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portions of the Purdnas, which was carried out by 
the late Professor H. H. Wilson, has‘been preserved. 


“in twenty-six folio volumes of manuscripts in the 


Buddhist Le- 
wends. 


Manu. 


Hindu drama 
and poetry. 


Mackenzie MSS. 


Miscellanéous 
vernacular re- 
coords. 


Library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. A large 
number of legends and traditions connected with the 
life and teachings of Sdkya Muni, better known as 
Gétama Buddha, have been collected and translated 
both in Ceylon and Burmah; and not only throw 
considerable light on the development of religious 
dogmas in India, but furnish some interesting pic- 
tures of life and manners at the advent of Sakya 
Muni, and during the period when Buddhism pre- 
vailed. Again, the’celebrated Brahmanical code, 
known as the “‘ Institutes of Manu,” has been familiar 
to every English student in Hindu antiquities since 
the days of Sir William Jones; and will now be 
found to yield new and important results in the 
early history of the Hindu people by being brought 
face to face with the hymns of the Rig-Veda. Many 
translations of Hindu dramas and poetry have also 
appeared, which add largely to our knowledge of 
the ideas and sentiments which have prevailed at 
different periods amongst the masses. Rich stores 
of antiquarian information have likewise been opened 
up; including select translations from the more 
valuable documents in the Mackenzie MSS., which, 
like the Purdnic manuscripts, have been preserved 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 
thirty-four thick folio volumes. To these may be 
added hosts of other Hindu productions, theological 
and otherwise, which have either been separately 
published, or have appeared in one or other of the 
journals devoted to Oriental literature. At the same 
time sites of ancient cities have been discovered, in- 
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scriptions have been deciphered, and genealogical uistory oF 
lists have been examined and compared. In a word, Panr'v. 
it may now be asserted that these sources of ae Inscriptions, — 
ation, as well as those which have been already in- “ 
dicated in preceding chapters, have served to render 
the necessary materials for the ancient history of 
India available to the historical student, who may 
not have possessed either the necessary leisure or 
predilections for a study of the many languages, 
living and dead, which appertain to the great Indian 
peninsula.’ 

The history of the people of India, ancient and History of india 


from 


modern, should be considered as something distinct ‘ht of Museul- 


man or Bntis 


from that of Mussulman and British rile, Indeed ™* 


1 The author would here venture to remark that his object is very different 
from that which appears to have been contemplated by the gieat modern schools 
of comparative philology, whether in Germany or elsewhere. He has not attempted 
to discover the origin and early history of the different Aryan peoples by the hght 
of those special philological studies, which have hitherto so largely occupied the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars. He has confined himself to the humbler task of 
describing the people of India as they are, and he has consequently endeavourcd 
to unfold the history of the past so far as it was necessary for a due apprehension 
of the history of the people in more recent periods. Those who desire to enter 
upon the larger field of inquiry must give their days and nights to the study of 
the critical labours of Goldstucker, Max Muller, Lassen, Weber, Benfey, Kuhn, 
Roth, Fitz-Edward Hall, Cowell, Muir, Aufrecht, Monier Wilhams, Gorresio, 
and many other scholars in Europe, as well as in this country, who have attained 
a widely-spread reputation as the pioneers in the study of a comparison of roots 
and grammars. It might also be added that human life under the most favour- 
able circumstances is not sufficiently long to enable a single individual in the pre- 
sent day to be at once an Oriental philologist and an Indian historian. For in- 
stance, a study of the Puranas in the original Sanskrit would occupy very many 
years ; whereas a twelve-months’ patient analysis of Wilson’s collection of trans- 
lations at Calcutta has sufficed to show how much valuable light the originals appear 
to throw upon sectarian rites and creeds, and especiglly upon the antagonism be- 
tween Brahmans and Buddhists, but how little they really contribute towards a 
substantive knowledge of Indian history prior to the age of Buddhism. In like 
manner the salient points in the Mackenzie collection may be mastered after a few 
ménths’ study of the manuscript translations ; whilst the mere work of collection 
and arrangement, to say nothing of translation, seems to have occupied the whole 
of the leisure of the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie throughout a long Indian career, 
and may be said to have been the absorbing passion of a life-time. 
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have hitherto created any enduring impregsion upon 
the national mind. The religious revolutions which 
have stirred up the life of the Hindu to its utter- 
most depths, have been nearly all of imdigenous 
growth. They have sprung up from within rather 
than from without; and must be generally regarded 
as the product of the Hindu mind. For ages the 
people have been shut in from the outer world by 
the Himalayas and the sea, and their religious faith 
has been formed from the consciousness alone. The 
history of the progress and development of religious 
thought in India is thus of the highest importance 
in the history of man; inasmuch as it illustrates the 
sources of many ideas and sentiments, which find 
expression in what has been termed natural religion. 
At the same time its range of development is more 
extensive than that of any other existing faith; for it 
rises with the dawn of consciousness as regards the 
existence of a superior being or beings with reference 
to the present life, and ascends to the highest dogmas 
in the conception of one Supreme Deity, who is over 
all and in all, not only in this life but in that which 
1s to come. 

The history of the people of India, if considered 


emphatically a religious history ; and so closely has 
every act and duty been associated from time im- 
memorial with religious belief in the mind of the 
Hindi, that we arse enabled by means of the reli- 
gious books which have been preserved, to obtain a 
tolerably clear insight into the important changes 
which have taken place at different intervals in the 
manners and ideas of the people at large. Reserving 
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all minor distinctions for discussion hereafter, it may HISTORY oF 
in the first instance be convenient to map out the Pant V. 
religious history of the people of India into four 
great epochs, corresponding with the four great 
changes in their religious belief, namely ;— 

1st, The Vedic age. 

2nd, The Brahmanic age. 

ord, The Buddhist age. 

4th, The age of Brahmanical revival. 

The religion of the Vedic age has been bricfly 1st. Vedio ago, 


characterized by 


sketched in the introduction to the preceding volume. FS 


entary deities 
It consisted in offerings of food and wine, accom- for ms material 


panied by outpourings of prayers and praises to 
elementary deities and other personified abstractions, 

in the hope of obtaining thereby such material 
blessings as health, prosperity, long life, abundance 

of sons, prolific cattle, and overflowing harvests. It Belief in ghosts. 
was also associated with a crude belief in the exist- 

ence of the ghosts of ancestors, who might be pro- 
pitiated with offerings of food and water; but it 
scarcely recognized that belief in the immortality of 

the soul, and a future state of reward and punish- 

ment, which has found such large expression in later 
creeds. It was in fact an early form of polytheism, 

when men saw deity in the clouds and heard him in 

the wind. The process by which the unenlightened Process by 


which the Aryan 
but inquiring intellect of the Vedic Aryans rose ™ndsrose tom 


polytheism to 
from the idea of many gods to the conception of one Honothetm 
Supreme Being, is of the utmost importance in the 
-history of religious development, and is exhibited 
with considerable clearness in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. In the first instance the simple worshipper igiace ot 
praised the immediate object of his adoration as the ™™ 


God above all gods, the almighty, the supreme ; 
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History OF much in the same fashion as he belauded his own 
parr V. patriarchal Chieftain as the greatest of heroes, the 
--——saéightiest of warriors, the Raja of Rajas, whose 
fame had spread throughout the three worlds. 
Irouiryasto Familiarity with this form of thought may have 
iicaaa subsequently led to the inquiry as to who was the 
Being who caused the life of the universe; and this 
question is propounded by the Vedic bard in the 
following language :—‘‘ From earth are the breath 
and blood, but where is the soul?”? Hence arose 
Identiseation of two conceptions of monotheism. The more ancient 
Sprit with Assi and material conception appears to have existed in 
the identification of the Sun as the Supreme Spirit 
of light and fire, which animated the whole universe, 
and which seems to have been associated with the 
worship of Agni. A later and more spiritual con- 
ception identified the Supreme Spirit with a deity 
named Prajapati, who was worshipped as the Supreme 

Soul. 
and, Brahmanic = =The Brahmanic religion’ seems to have been 
ites eadseer. OLiginally distinct from the Vedic religion. The re- 
an.’ ”*° ligious ideas which characterized each faith seem to 
have originated from different sources, although they 
may have sprung up side by side. The Vedic wor- 
ship is the expression of a child-like desire to gratify 
the national gods by offerings of food and wine. 
The Brahmanic worship is on the other hand an 
expression of fear at having sinned against deity, 
and an attempt to appease his wrath by austerities 
Compromise be- and sacrifices. When however the two classes of 
and Brahmanic ideas came into contact, the old Vedic deities were 


not set aside by the Bréhmans, but were simply 


2 See Vol. I. Part i. Introduction. 
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placed in subordination to the god Brahma; who History oF 
was represented as the creator of gods and fei and Paz ¥. 
the especial deity of the Brdhmans; and who was 
remotely associated with the dogma that goodness 

would be rewarded and sin punished both in this 

life and in the life hereafter. The Brahmanic age 

was thus emphatically an age of religious compro- 

mise. The Vedic deities were still acknowledged Vedic deities re 


ized, but 


as inferior gods, but placed under the supremacy of placed in a su 
Brahma, as their creator; and the heaven of the °"”*"™* 
Vedic deities was placed far lower in the ideal uni- 

verse than the heaven of the eternal Brahma.® In 

like manner the monotheistic conceptions of the 

Vedic Aryans were amalgamated with those of the 
Bréhmans. Agni and Prajapati, Vedic idealizations Asuiand Pra 
of a Supreme Being, were each in turn identified "“**""™* 
with Brahma. By this process the early Brahmans 

appear to have succeeded in super-adding a belief in 

endless transmigrations of the soul,—in austerities 

as a means of obtaining reward, and in sacrifices as 
expiation for sin,—to the old primitive worship of 

the Aryan deities, which looked only for material 
blessings. At the same time the Brahmans seem to Caste system 
have reduced the primitive classes of society to a gmgclecdienae- 
rigid caste system; and to have converted that 

system into an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 

by which every action of a man as a husband, a 

father, a householder and a citizen, was brought 

under the tyranny of caste rule, and human passions 


and aspirations were pressed down until the Hindu 





8 A distinction must be here laid down between Brahma the Supreme Soul, 
and Brahm& who is only the creator, or rather the creative energy of Brahma. 
Without any accent the word Brahma signifies the Supreme Soul; with an accent 
on the final letter, Brahma signifies the creator only. 
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HISTORY OF people were little better than religious automatons. 
parr Vv. ‘Lhe character of this important compromise between 
the simple forms of Vedic worship and the com- 
plicated system of Brahmanism, will form the main 
subject of inquiry in the present sketch of the Brah- 
Ttustrationsof manic age. But in investigating the various 
Eraimanie ” branches of the subject, it will be constantly neces- 
vor sary torefer to the Vedic period; inasmuch as such 
an investigation tends to indicate the opposition be- 
tween the ideas and institutions of the Vedic age 
and those of the Brahmanic age, which are rendered 
perceptible by a comparison of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda with the institutes of Manu. 
Distinguishing The characteristics of the two succeeding eras of 
Fee? fg Buddhism and Brahmanical revival will be brought 
wal. > under consideration in the next volume. But inas- 
much as traces of both periods are to be found in the 
Maha Bharata and Ramayana, it may be as well to 
indicate in the present place the broad features 
which distinguish cach of those epochs from the re- 
maining three. 
Commencement With the dawn of Buddhism a footing is estab- 
Buddhism nthe ished in modern chronology. The advent of Sakya 
Muni, who is generally regarded as the great teacher 
and founder of Buddhism in India, has been referred 
to the sixth century before the Christian era by a 
series of calculations which will be duly considered 
Dortrinesof hereafter. ‘This famous personage seems for a while 
to have effected a complete revolution in the reli- 
gious belief of the Hindus. He threw contempt 
upon the simple prayers of the Vedic Aryans for the 
material blessings of this life, by enunciating an idea 
which has found expression amongst bards and pro- 


phets of all ages, namely, that the pleasures of this 
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world are altogether unreal and unsubstantial, the ststory oF 
mere creations of the imagination. Hetaughtasa piarv. 
vital truth the sentiment which is involved in the yo iines ade 
words of a modern poet, and which is familiar to the ™™" 


current religious thought of the European :— 


“The world is all a flecting show 
For man’s delusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow.” 

But Sdkya Muni went further. The modern Existenoo an 
European idea reposes upon the conclusion that — 
there is nothing true in the universe of being, saving 
the life hereafter in heaven. The old Brdhmans 
taught that men were constantly committing sins, 
which could only be expiated by penances and sacri- 
fices; and that the performance of penances and sac- 
rifices, in excess of such expiation, would secure a 
corresponding amount of rewards either in this life 
or the life hereafter. But Sakya Muni cut at the 
very root of these creeds by proclaiming that ex- 
istence itself was an evil to gods and men; that the 
one grand object of gods and men was not to pro- 
long their miserable existence for the sake of such 
deluding phantoms as wealth, pleasure, or power, 
either in this life or in future existences; but rather 
to crush out all human passions and yearnings, and 
thus to deliver the soul from the vortex of ever-re- 
curring transmigrations, and enable it to take refuge 
in a state of utter and eternal repose. Such repose Nirvana, or un- 
is an Oriental idea of perfect and divine felicity, and °° 
is termed Nirvana; but in reality it is little more 
than an idea of utter annihilation, inasmuch as it 
involved the destruction of all individuality, until 
nothing was lett but mere intellect in undisturbed 
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History OF slumber. It may also be remarked, as a significant 


he 


Part V. 


Age of satiety. 


Expulsion of 

Buddhism hy 
the Brahman- 
ical revival. 


Failure of Bud- 
dhism to influ- 
ence the masses. 


fact in the history of man, which will be further 
considered in the next volume, that this idea of re- 
pose, this longing after eternal rest, did not find its 
full force in an age of evil and tribulation, when 
afflicted humanity sought relief from the thousand 
ills that flesh is heir to; but in an age of sensual 
gratification, when profuse indulgence had produced 
a sickening satiety, which found expression in the 
words of the Preacher of old:—‘ All, all is vanity, 
and vexation of spirit.” 

The circumstances which led to the expulsion of 
Buddhism from India, and the triumphant revival of 
Brahmanism, are still involved in some obscurity, 
which may however be possibly cleared up hereafter. 
In the present place it may suffice to say that the 
great Brahmanical revival seems to have originated 
in a democratic appeal to the sympathies and aspir- 
ations of the masses, who might reasonably be sup- 
posed to be less capable of apprehending the trans- 
cendental happiness involved in the idea of Nirvana, 
and to feel a livelier appreciation of the more sub- 
stantial enjoyments of human existence as they are 
generally understood by the bulk of the community. 
Indeed it may be remarked that unless religion pro- 
mises substantive blessings and rewards, or 1s asso- 
ciated with sectarian ideas which perpetuate it as a 
living principle by that force of antagonism which 
perpetuates so many dogmas, it soon fails to act as a 
motive power or spring of action. It is thus easy to 
comprehend that amidst the corruptions of a Bud- 
dhist priesthood, a religious belief which offered no 
spiritual consolation beyond rest or annihilation, and 
which ignored rather than satisfied the innate yearn- 
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ings of the soul after a supreme good, soon failed to History oF 
exercise an influence upon the general community, ae 
who hankered after the fleshpots of Egypt, and 
burned with the eagerness of youthful voluptuaries 

to receive material blessings from their old national 

gods in return for sacrifice and prayer. Under such 
circumstances the appeal of the Brahmans to the Appeai ot the 


maus to 


popular sentiment could scarcely fail of success. The the worship of 
the old gods of 


worship of the old Vedic deities, who had been held ***__. 
in derision during the age of Buddhism, was par- 

tially revived. The worship of Vishnu and Siva, viennu ana 
which was unknown to the composers of the Rig- 
Veda, but which seem to have largely prevailed 
throughout Hindustan and the Dekhan, was recog- 

nized and adopted by the apostles of the Brahmanical 

revival. Vishnu and Siva were each identified with 
Brahma, and ultimately with each other. Rama and Brahma 


Krishna, the traditional heroes of the people of In- isha: asin- 


dia, whose histories have been household words for vison, 
ages, were declared to be incarnations of the god 

Vishnu; whilst even the animals who were wor- Animalworship. 
shipped by the pre-Aryan races, such as the fish, the 

tortoise, the boar, and the lion, were represented as 
incarnations of the same deity. In hke manner the 

worship of the Linga, which appears to have origin- Linga worship. 
ated in a remote antiquity, was associated with the 

worship of Siva; and the deification of the female 
principle, the Earth goddess, which appears to have 

sprung up amongst many primitive tribes, and was 
supposed to grant abundant harvests and prolific 

cattle, became associated with Parvati, the wife of 

Siva, under a variety of names of which perhaps 

Durga and Kalf are the widest known. Numerous P22" 


Durga, 
e e e e e e K j . 
other deifications were in like manner admitted into ~ 
VOL. Il. 27 
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RIBTORY OF the pantheon of the Brahmans; such as gods of love, 


Parr V. 


Kama, 
Kartikeya, 
Kuvera, 
Ganesa. 


Chronology of 
the four epochs. 


Vedic. 


Brahmanic. 


Buddhist. 


of war, of wealth, and of Sood luck; as well as 
deified avinials and things boloniie to an ancient 
fetische worship, including cows, snakes, birds, trees, 
plants, rivers, mountains, books, stones and logs of 
wood ; all of which were incorporated in the Brah- 
manical system under a variety of mythical inter- 
pretations and transformations, until the Hundtis 
themselves have ignorantly believed that their gods 
were three hundred and thirty millions in number.‘ 

The chronology of these four great epochs in the 
history of the Hindus may perhaps be indicated as 
follows :— 

Ist.—The Vedic age, which was characterized by 
the worship of the elementary deities, such as Agni 
and Indra, and appears to have prevailed in the Pun- 
jab prior to the disappearance of the Saraswati river 
in the sand.° 

2nd.—The Brahmanic age, which was character- 
ized by the worship of Brahma, and appears to have 
prevailed between the disappearance of the Saraswatf 
in the sand, and the advent of Sakya Muni about 
B.C. 600. 

3rd.—The Buddhist age, which was characterized 
by the pursuit of Nirvana, and appears to have pre- 
vailed from about B.c. 600 to a.p. 800 or 1000. 


4 The names of all these deified personifications will be fully indicated in a 
subsequent volume. It will suffice to state that K4ma is the god of love; Karti- 
keya the god of war ; Kuvera the god of wealth ; and Gancsa, the elephant-headed 
and big-bellied idol, the god of good luck and prosperity. 

The age of the Brahmanical revival is sometimes styled the Purfnic age, or 
the age in which the Purénas were composed. The Puranas certainly received 
their present form during this period, and the legends they contain are chiefly 
valuable as illustrations of the period of Brahmanical revival. 

5 The significance of the disappearance of the Saraswati, as separating two 
eras from each other, will be pointed out in Chapter IT., on Vedic and Brahmanic 


geography 
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4th.—The Brahmanical revival, which was cha- uistory or 
racterized by the worship of incarnations of deities, aw. 
and appears to have prevailed from about a.p. 800 
to the present time. 
Whilst, however, the attempt has been made to Definite chro. 
nology impossi- 
map out the religious history of the Hindus into four be. 
distinct periods, it by no means follows that such an 
arrangement of eras is to be regarded as an ex- 
pression of definite chronology. On the one hand 
an attempt to arrive at approximate chronological 
data, and to calculate the probable duration of Hindu 
forms of religious belief by reference to what is 
known of the duration of modern revolutions in re- 
ligious thought, carries back the imagination to a 
period so far removed from all recorded history, that 
synchronisms could only be found in astronomical 
calculations of the revolutions of the stars. Again, Intermingling 


° Z P . of religious idt as 
in dealing with revolutions brought about by the qignaingn 


different ages. 
progress and development of religious thought, it is 
impossible to fix any chronological interval, less per- 
haps than a thousand years, between the time when 
an old faith passes away and the time when a new 
faith finds full expression, and fairly lays hold of the 
national mind. One age runs into its successor and 
mingles with its current; just as the heathenism of 
Greece and Rome continued to exist long after the 
advent of Christianity; and just as Roman Cathol- 
icism still continues to exist, and may exist for hun- 
dreds of generations yet to come, although at least 
three centuries may be said to have passed away 
since the advent of the Protestant Reformation. To 
this day very many traces of the old Vedic worship 
are still to be found in the popular faith and ritual 
of the masses in India; whilst the innovating doc- 


Brahmanic Te- 
vival. 
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HISTORY OF trines of Buddhism, which were so hotly persecuted 
Pant V. by the Braéhmans, still linger in many recesses of the 
~ Hindi mind. § Stranger suill, the fetische form of 
worship, which belongs to the remotest antiquity, 
still flourishes in India, and is especially to be found 
in the rural districts, where it exercises no small in- 

fluence upon the minds and actions of the inasses.°® 


Two points in The following chapters will thus be immediately 
connection with o ‘ - ‘ Z 
she Brahmame “devoted to a consideration of the ideas and institu- 


tions of the Brahmanic age. Accordingly, before 
commencing the inquiry, it may be advisable to 
consider two important points, which bear upon the 
general subject, namely:— 
Ist—The duration of the Brahmanic age. 
2nd—The light which the Brahmanic age throws 
upon the Vedic period. 
ist, Probable From the data already laid down it would seem 
Brahmame age that the old Bralimanic age intervened between the 
decline of the Vedic worship and the rise of Bud- 
dhism. In other words, between the reduction of 
the Vedic worship to an established ritual in associ- 
ation with the worship of Brahma, which seems to 
have taken place at some remote period more or less 
corresponding with the disappearance of the Saras- 
wat{ river in the sand; and the early teachings of 
Sikya Mum, who seems to have flourished in the 
sixth century before the Christian era. But whilst 
Indefinite ox- for the sake of clearness the transition period be- 


tensiou of Brah- 


Ehronhout ue tween Bralimanism and Buddhism has been referred 
uddhist age. 


6 Indra, one of the most celebrated of the Vedic deities, is still worshipped in 
the great annual festival in the south of India, known as the Pangol, or “ boil- 
ing” Again, many traces of the worship of Buddha are to be found at Jagan- 
nath; and missionaries in many quarters report that Buddhist doctrines have left 
a dcep impression upon the rural population. 
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to the sixth century B.c., it seems certain that the nistory oF 
current of Brahmanism flowed on until a much later pant ¥. 
date. When Sakya Muni began to promulgate the 
peculiar dogmas of Buddhism to the people of Hin- 
dustan, he found himself surrounded by Brahmans, 
many of whom became his converts and disciples; 
and it was not until after his death that a hostile oppo- 
sition arose between the Brahmans and Buddhists, 
which eventuated in religious wars and cruel perse- 
cutions, that still find expression in local traditions, 
as well as in the burnt and charred remains of 
Buddhist monasteries of olden time. Indeed Brah- 
manism seems never to have been entircly subverted, 
for otherwise its resuscitation ten or twelve centuries 
after the death of Sakya Muni could ,have been 
scarcely possible. Moreover it will be seen hereafter Branmannm a 
that Brahmanism appears to satisfy the crude aspir- people 
ations of mankind in an early stage of civilization ; 
and is in accordance with a popular idea of divine 
justice in the government of the world, that every 
good act will be separately considered and rewarded, 
and that every sinful act will be separately con- 
sidered and punished, either in this life or in the life 
hereafter. On the other hand Buddhisin is essen- Buddhm, a re 
tially an aristocratic creed, suitable only to the > 
philosophic yearnings of a rich and noble class, in 
whom self-indulgence in every gratification has pro- 
duced a surfeit of pleasure ; and who are consequent- 
ly driven by sheer satiety to seck a life of abstinence 
and contemplation, which will ultimately tend to a 
dreamy spiritual existence of eternal repose and un- 
disturbed slumber. 
A further idea of the probable duration of the 
old Brahmanical period may perhaps be derived from 
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HISTORY OF a, consideration of the period in which the code of 
INDIA. 
past V. Manu appears to have been composed. It will be 
Code of Manu » SCE hereafter that whilst this code recognizes the 
the 0 history 6 of worship of the Vedic deities as part of the great com- 
promise between Vedic and Bralmanic rites, which 
characterized the Brahmanic period ; it refers to the 
atheists and revilers of the Veda, who are to be 
identified with the Buddhists, and it directs that no 
Brahmans should settle in their neighbourhood. At 
No references the same time it takes no cognizance of that worship 


in th 
the age of Brah- of incarnations of deity which characterized the later 


manical revival. 
era of Brahmanical revival; and especially it con- 
tains but slight referenee to Vishnu or Siva, the two 
great deities of the modern religion of the Hindus. 
Frau get Accordingly, although the date of the code is still 
u. involved in some obscurity, its composition may 
perhaps be referred to the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era, or to those which im- 
mediately follow that epoch.’ 
2nd, Reflerlight = =©As regards the reflex light which the following 
ihe Brabuome investigations into the history of the Brahmanic age 
a will throw upon the Vedic age, it will suffice to re- 
mark that the illustrations to be traced among Brah- 
manic materials will be found to furnish new and 
important additions to the stock of information 
respecting the old Vedic settlements in the Punjab, 
which has already been gathered from the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda.2 The grounds for the several con- 
clusions will be exhibited in future chapters; but it 
may be desirable to note in the.present place the 





7 Reference is certainly made in the code to the Purfnas and Upanishad; 
still the greater portion of the code seems to have been composed long before tho 
Pur&nas received their present form. 

8 See ante, Vol. I. Vedic Period. 
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data which will be more or less established hereafter. n1sToRry or 
The salient points are nine in number, and may be Past V. 
indicated as follows :— 

Ist, The geographical distinction between the Voie ana 
Vedic settlements and the Brahmanic settlements; Fayy"e 
the former being referable to the Punjab and the 
latter to Hindustan. 

2nd, The distinction between the Rishis and the 2n4, Bishis and 
Brdhmans; the former being Vedic psalmists and 
worshippers of the Vedic deities, whilst the latter 
were sacrificing priests and worshippers of the god 
Brahma. 

3rd, The distinction between the Vedic con- %raConceptions 
ception of Manu as the first man, and the Brahmanic 
conception of Manu as the Hindu lawgiver. 

4th, The distinction between the creation of the 4th, Creations 
universe by Manu and the similar creation by Brahina 
Brahma. 

5th, The distinction between the Vedic and sth, Vedic and 
Brahmanic systems of chronology; the former ‘lies. 
being apparently based upon a calculation of Man- 
wantaras, or reigns of successive Manus, whilst the 
latter was based upon a succession of Kalpas, or 
days of Brahma. 

6th, The distinction between the Vedic worship bh. Worship. 
and the Brahmanic worship. 

7th, The distinction between the Vedic forms of 7th, Marriages. 
marriage and the Brahmanic rites. 

8th, The distinction between the Vedic Sraddha sth, sriddhas. 
and the Brahmanic rite. 

9th, The distinction between the Kshatriya and trifeand the . 
the Bréhman, which especially characterizes the laws 
respecting the four castes. 

In addition, however, to these main points, many denca 


Nine salient 
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History oF other characteristics of the Vedic and Brahmanic 
INDIA. 

Paar y. periods will appear in future chapters, and further 
illustrate the radical distinction which exists between 
Chronological the two ages. Moreover, an attempt will be made 
cere in the concluding chapter of the present volume, 
under the head of ‘“ Historical resumé,” to classify 
and arrange all available data in the Epic traditions, 
as will serve to illustrate the successive stages in the 
development of the Hindu people; and establish, if 
possible, a chronological sequence which shall ap- 
proximate as nearly as may be to the current con- 

ception of historical annals. 


CHAPTER II. 
VEDIC AND BRAHMANIC GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue first point to be settled in the history of the sistory or 
Brahmanic age is the relative geographical position pay: v. 
of the Vedic and Brahmanic settlements at the dawn Comparisonot 
of tradition. This point is of considerable import- « cal data sain the 
ance, as in consequence of the systematic Brah- and code of 
manizing of all Vedic traditions, which char acterizes — 
the sacred literature of the Hindus, the early local- 
ities of the Vedic and Bralmanic peoples have been 
hitherto confounded together; and the geographical 
distinction between the two classes of settlements 
can only be ascertained after a critical investigation 
of the data which are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda and laws of Manu. 

According to Manu there were two ancient Vedic sett. 


sand 
territories in the north-west quarter of India, which Brakmanic set- 


ated by the Sa- 
seem to have been more or less separated from each raswatt river. 


other by a once famous river known as the Saras- 
watf, This river might be roughly described as 
flowing from the Himdlayas towards the south in a 
parallel line with the Sutle) and Jumna, and about 
half way between the two; and thus the Aryan 
invaders from the north-west would have to cross the 
Saraswati on their way from the Punjab to Hin- 
dustan. The region to the westward of the river is 
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History oF said by Manu to have been created or frequented by 
INDIA. ; 

pastv. the Devatas, or gods of the Vedic Aryans. The 

region to the eastward of the river is said to have 

been the country of the ancient Bréhman priests, 

the worshippers of the god Brahma.’ This dis- 

Yediogodsiden- tinction between the Devatas, or gods of the Vedic 


tified with the 
Vedio arvans; Aryans, and Brahma, or god of the Bréhmans, must 


the Brahmans. De especially borne in mind in dealing with the 
history of ancient India. In Hindu traditions the 
gods are frequently identified with their worshippers. 
Thus the term “‘ Devatas ” often points to the Vedic 
people, whilst the term “ Brahma” may sometimes 
point to the Bréhman people. It should also be 
added, that whilst the god Brahma was scarcely 
known to the composers of the Vedic hymns, no pains 
are spared in the code of Manu to represent Brahma 
as a deity distinct from, and far superior to, all the 
Vedic deities. 

Opposition be. On the first glance at these geographical data, it 

Aryans of the would appear that the territory of the Vedic Aryans 

Taadees might be identified with the modern Punjab, and 
that the territory of the Brihmans might be in like 
manner identified with that of Hindustan proper. 
Indeed it is by no means improbable that this con- 
jecture involves an important geographical fact; 


namely, a distinction between the Vedic people and 





1 The distinction between the eastward and westward of the river is not 
clearly laid down by Manu, and the obscurity is rendered greater by a confusion 
as regards the real Saraswati, which seems to have taken place in modern maps. 

. The question will be discussed hereafter, in connection with a translation of the 
original texts in Manu. It will suffice to state here that a land-mark, known as 
the Vinasana, or disappearance of the Saraswati, is fixed by Manu as the western 
boundary of the Middle region; and consequently it has been inferred that the 
same boundary separated the Brahmanic territory from the Vedic territory. That 
they were separated is certain, as Manu describes Brahmfrshi-desa as being west 
of BrahmA&varta, 
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Brahmanic people, corresponding to the distinction HISTORY OF 
between the Punjab and Hindustan. In the hymns nee 
of the Rig-Veda frequent reference is made to the 
land of the seven rivers, created by Indra and Agni, 

which rivers seem to correspond to the seven rivers 

of the Punjab ;? whilst it is plain from other allusions 

that the Aryan settlements extended southward 

along the main stream of the Indus or Sindhi 
towards the modern Kurrachee. In like manner it 

is certain that at a later period the Brahmans occu- 

pied the greater part of Hindustan, and became 
identified with that territory. Manu, however, re- dered ty 
stricts both the Vedic region ‘and the Brahmanic ™™ 
region to a much more limited area, and dis- 
binguuslies each one by a Brahmanical name. The 

Vedic territory is described as a small tract between 

the so-called Saraswat{ and Dhrishadwatf, which 

have been identified with two little streams known 

in modern maps as the Sersooty and Caggar, and 
enclose between them a little territory about sixty 

miles long and from twenty-four to forty miles wide. 

The Brahmanic territory occupied in the mind of 

Manu a far larger area, but one which was still con- 

fined to western Hindustan, namely, from the bank 

of the Saraswati to the bank of the Ganges in the 
neighbourhood of the famous city of Kanouj, an 
interval of about three hundred miles as the crow 

flies. The Brahmanical names applied by Manu to 

both reyions, open up a question of some importance. 

The Vedic region he calls by the name of Brahmda- Bavnie. 
varta, and the Brahmanie region by the name of 





2 The seven rivers of the Punjab consist of the Indus and the Saraswati, and 
the five rivers between them, namely, the Jhelum, the Chenaub, the Ravee, the 
Beas, and the Sytle}. 
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HISTORY OF Brahmérshi-desa. The latter name of Brahmarshi- 
Pant V. esa, as designating the country of the divine priests 
Historical OF Brdhmans, is probably historical ; as the tradition 
mirshi-desa is widely spread throughout India that the region 
indicated as Brahmarshi-desa is the mother-country 

of the Brd4hmans. The name, however, of Brah- 

afi iags mavarta, which Manu applies to the Vedic settlement 
“Brahmévarta.” on the Saraswati, is apparently a mythical appella- 
tion of comparatively modern date. If both coun- 

tries were named after Brahma, it seems difficult to 
understand why any distinction should have been 

Distinction be- laid down between them. Mor cover, in the Vedic 
when the Saras. period, as will be seen hereafter, the river Saraswati 
the he age when i flowed on to the river Indus. In the Brahmanic 
the sand. period, however, when the code of Manu was pro- 
mulgated, the same river disappeared in the sand 

long before it reached the Indus; and Vinasana, or 

the place of the disappearance of the river, was 

adopted by Manu as a land-mark which formed the 

western boundary of the middle region. Thus at 
Oppositionbe. the time when the river Sarasw att flowed to the 
deities and == Indus, the Vedic deities were alone worshipped by 
the Vedic Aryans. In the succeeding age, however, 

when the Saraswati disappeared in the sand, the god 

Brahma was worshipped as the one Supreme Being, 

and the Vedie deities were either depreciated or 
neglected by the Brahmans. Indced, throughout 

the Institutes of Manu, the god Brahma is persist- 

ently represented as infinitely superior to the Vedic 

gods. He is described as the creator of the De- 

vatas; and a day of Brahma is said to have been 


equal to many thousand years of the Devatas.® 


Se sdeaastadeemneeensieninnennadlcnamtametamensmeemeasenticinmmamsananemenammniattetmninentidamin dedi eee acne anaes orn a age aed 


$ This alleged superiority of Brahm& to the Devatas is still more strikingly 
put forward in the R&am4yana, where the Vedic deities are represented as flying to 
Brahm for protection against Ravana. See ante, p. 18. 
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Manu, however, has unconsciously revealed the real mistory or 
truth, as regards the mythical origin of the term Peay 
ss Brahmévarta,” In speaking of the Vedic tract,” 
he says:—“ This country was created by the De- 
vatas [i.e. Vedic gods], and therefore the sages [i.e. 
the Brahmans of a later age, of whom Manu was the 
representative | gave it the name of Brahmavarta.* 
A comparison of the geographical data in the Vedic geo- 
graphy of the 

Rig-Veda, when the river Saraswati flowed on to country on the 
the Indus, with the geographical data in Manu, when 
the same river disappeared in the sand long before 
it reached the Indus, will fully confirm the con- 
clusions which have been laid down. The Saraswatf 
river is known in the Rig-Veda as the seventh 
stream; because apparently it was the seventh and 
last stream which the Vedic Aryans had to cross in 
their way from the Punjab to Hindustan proper, or 
in other words from the banks of the Sutlej to the 
banks of the Jumna.’ It was also called the mother 
of the Indus or Sindhu ;° probably because it flowed 
into the Indus, and thus fed or nourished that river. 
Its praises are duly hymned in the Rig-Veda as the 
mightiest of rivers, the beautiful goddess, the pro- 
tecting deity, the bestower of food and riches 
‘This Saraswati, firm as a city made of iron, flows 
rapidly with all sustaining water, sweeping away in 
its might all other waters, as a charioteer clears the 
road: Saraswati, chief and parent of rivers, flowing 
from the mountains to the ocean..... May the 
auspicious and gracious Saraswati hear our praises 

4 Manuii.17. It will be seen hereafter that the geography of Manu must 
be referred to a time when the Aryans had conquered the whole of Hindastan ; 
and that even in his time the area of Brahmanism was by no means co-extensive 


with the area occupied by the Aryans. 
6 Rig-Veda, Mand. vi. Hymn 36, v. 6. 
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nistory OF at this sacrifice, approached as she is with reverence — 


Part V. 


Manu’s geo- 
graphy. 


and with bended knees: We present to thee, Saras- 
wati, these oblations with reverence; be gratified by 
our praise; and may we ever recline upon thee, as 
upon a sheltering tree.”’ These mantras evidently 
belong to a period anterior to Brahmanism. They 
are the expression of men who personified their river 
as a female deity, and poured out their souls in a 
fetische worship, combining poetical sentiment with 
self-interested devotion. But they are not the ex- 
pressions of men under Brahmanical influences, for 
they contain no allusion whatever to such essentials 
in Brahmanical ideas as the doctrine of merits and 
demerits, of sacrifices and penances as associated with 
the conception of sin, the transmigrations of the soul, 
and the future states of punishment and reward. 
Manu’s geographical notices of Brahmavarta and 
Brahmarshi-desa are altogether of a different cha- 
racter.® Instead of indicating what would appear 


7 Ib. Hymn 95. 

8 The following translation of the texts in Manu will be found useful for re- 
ference. Besides Brahm4varta and Brahmar-hi-deva it will be found to refer to 
two other regions, namely, Madhya-desa, or the Middle region, and AryAvarta, or 
the Aryan pale, which will be noticed hercafter. 

I.—Branwivasta.—* The space between the two divine rivers, the Saras- 
wati aud the Drishadwati,—that God-created tract they call the Brahm4évarta. 
The custom prevalent in that tract, received trom successive tradition, concerning 
the castes and the mixed castes, i» called the good custom.” 

IT.—Branmarsui-pesa.—“ Kurukshetra, the Matsyas, the Panch&las, and 
the Surasenas. This land which comes to Brahmévarta, is the land of Brah- 
marshis (Brahmarshi-desa, or the land of divine sages). From a Brhaman born 
in that district let all the men on the earth learn their several duties.”’ 

IIl.—Mapuya-pesa.— The tract between the Him4laya and Vindhya, to 
‘the east of Vinasana, and to the west of Prayfga, is called the central region 
(Madhya-desr ’’). 

IV.—Aryivarta.—‘ The space between those two mountain ranges to the 
eastern and the western sea, the wise know as Aryavarta (or the land of the 
Aryans. )” 

“‘ Where the black antelope naturally grazes is to be held as the-proper land 
for offering sacrifices ; all else is Mlechchha-land. Let the twice-born carefully 
keep within these countries; but a Sadra distressed for subsistence, may dwell 
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to be an important line of Aryan settlements west- HISTORY OF 
ward of the Saraswati, Manu simply defines a con- Pant V. 
tracted little colony between the upper course of the SS 
Saraswati, now called the Sersooty, and a tributary 
of the same river, named the Drishadwati, but now 
known as the Caggar.’ 

But the texts of Manu quoted below contain two 
highly significant statements, which not only throw 
still further light upon the all-important distinction 
between Brahmavarta and Brahmarshi-desa, but also 
seem to point to the origin of caste as well as to 
that of Brahmanism. Speaking of the tract on the origin of the 
Saraswat{, Manu says :—‘‘ The custom prevalent in Seraswai 
that tract, received from successive tradition, con- 
cerning the castes and mixed castes, is called the 
good custom.” This remark seems to imply that 
the caste system originated in the Aryan colony, 
probably from the relations which subsisted between 
the conquerors and conquered. Again, speaking of Origin of Brahe 
Brahmarshi-desa, he says :—“ From a Brahman born mérsin-desa 
in that district let all the men in the earth learn their 
several duties.” This remark would seem to imply 
that Brahmarshi-desa was the mother country of the 
Brdhmans. Thus two important inferences may be 
drawn :— 

First, that the caste system originated in the 
country to the westward of the river Saraswatt. 


anywhere.”’ Professor Cowell’s translation of Manu, ii. 17—24, in Elphinstone’s 
History of India, fifth edition, p. 225. 

® Manu’s misconception as regards the Aryan settlement in Vedic times seems 
to have led to some misreprésentation on modern maps. The name of Sersooty, as 
a corruption of Saraswati, has been restricted to the upper course of the river 
before its junction with the Caggar; and the Sersooty has thus been converted 
from a main stream into a tributary. On the other hand the name of the Caggar 
has been extended over the whole course of the Saraswati to the spot where it 
disappears in the sand. 
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HISTORY OF Secondly, that Brahmanism originated in the 
oe country to the eastward of the river Saraswati, that 


is, in the region between the Saraswati and the 
Jumna.” 


Progress of The curtain of Indian history thus rises upon 


Aryan invasion 


Hingissan be-, two distinct regions, occupying opposite banks of 
Manu. the river Saraswati, namely, Brahmévarta, or the 
land of Devatas, and Brahmdarshi-desa, or the land 
of Brahmans. But Manu describes two other re- 
gions, namely, Madhya-desa, or the Middle region, 
and Arydvarta, or the Aryan pale. The geo- 
graphical data in connection with this mapping out 
of Hindustan are of considerable importance, inas- 
much as they furnish a further illustration of the 
chronological interval between the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda and the laws of Manu; between the flow- 
ing of the Saraswat{ into the Indus and the dis- 
appearance of the Saraswati in the sand. The 
Middle region extended from the disappearance of 
the Saraswati to the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumnd at AllAhabad; but Arydvarta, or the land of 


10 The country which Manu terms Brahmfrshi appears to have extended over 
the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna trom the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
YWa-tinapur to the neighbourhood of Kanouj, an ancient city of great renown, 
which was situated on the Ganges about sixty-five miles to the westward of Luck. 
now. The localities indicated in the teats of Manu already quoted, may be 
identified as follows :—The plain of Kurukshetra must have been situated in the 
neighbourhood of the settlements of the Kaurayas and Pandavas at Hastinapur 
and Delhi. The country of Mateya is dubious, but may have been the modern 
Jeypur. The identifications of Panchala with Kanyakubja or Kanouj, and of 
Surasena with Mathura, rest on the authority of Kullaka, the commentator of 
Manu, and may have been connected with the worship of Krishna; Kanyakubja 
being the name of the humphacked woman who was hia'ed by Krishna, and Sura 
being the Chieftain of the Yadavas at Mathura, and the reputed grandfather of 
Krishna. It has already been doubted whether the Raj of Panch4la, possessed by 
Raja Drupada, really extended as far as Kanouj; but this by no means militates 
against Kullaka’s representation of the extent of Brahmarshi, the land of the 
Brahman Rishis. See ante, Vol. 1. passim. 
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Aryans, extended from sea to sea." Thus in the History oF 
time of the Rig-Veda the Aryans had advanced only aes 
to the ‘‘ seventh stream ”’ or Saraswati; whilst inthe ——_ 
time of Manu they had spread throughout Hindustan. 

It may also be added that the Institutes of Manu 

were composed prior to any conquest of the Dekhan ; 

for Manu expressly forbids any men of the three 
twice-born castes from dwelling in any other country 

than Arydavarta. 

But there is another and still more significant Restricted ares 
point in the geography of Manu which must not be manscompared 
overlooked. In his reference to the most ancient Aryansinte” 
period, which has been here termed the Vedic age, aaa 
the area of the Aryans is a very small tract in com- 
parison with the area of the Brahmans. But it will 
be seen in his description of the Brahmanical period, 
in which he himself flourished, that the Aryan pale 
was a far more extensive area than the Brahman 
pale. The country of the Brahmans only extended 
from the Saraswati to the Ganges; but the country 
of Arydvarta extended over the whole of Hindustan. 

In other words, the advancing tide of Aryans had 
poured through Brahmarshi-desa, and had doubtless 
carried with them much of the Brahmanical faith 
and ritual; although the orthodoxy and morals of 
a gallant race of heroes who had conquered Hin- 
dustan, must have appeared dubious in the eyes of 
a true Brahman. They drove war chariots, tamed 


11 There is some vagueness in the expression from sea to sea, inasmuch as the 
latitude of both Brahmavarta and Brahmérshi on one side, and of Bengal on the 
other, lies far to the northward of the sea-coast. But we must not expect much 
geographical precision from Manu as regards latitude. It is, however, still a 
question whether Bengal is to be included in Ary4varta, or whether we may 
assume that in ancient times the Bay extended sufficiently far to the north- 
wards to form an eastern boundary, 
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uistory oF wild horses, and were proficients in the use of the 


Parr Y, 


bow and battle-axe; and so far their services were 
valuable as protecting the Brahmans, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras,—the priests, merchants, and cultivators,— 
against the barbarous aborigines. But they were 
addicted to wine, gambling, and flesh meat, which 
were one and all an abomination to the Brahman. 
Moreover, they seem to have been often led away 
by their love of beautiful women to contract unions 
with the fair maidens of the newly-conquered terri- 
tory, which were contrary to all Brahmanical rule. 
Therefore Manu promulgated his code for their 
edification, and especially directed that all men 
should learn their duties from those Brahmans only 
who were born in Bralimarshi-desa, or within the 
Brahman pale. 


CHAPTER III. 
RISHIS AND BRAHMANS. 


Tux distinction between the Vedic age and uisTorRY oF 
Brahmanic age has now been fully indicated, and pazr v 
will be further illustrated hereafter. The point to jisnction be. 
be established in the present chapter is the distinc- peainists Na 
tion between the Rishis, who composed the hymns of priests. 
the Rig-Veda in the land of the seven rivers, and 
the Bréhmans of a later period, who performed sa- 
crifices, and promulgated their complex code of rites 
and observances in the western quarter of Hindus- 
tan. In other words, between the joyous psalmists 
who poured out their souls in earnest and vigorous 
prayers to the Vedic deities for the material bless- 
ings of this world; and the gloomy race of priests, 
who promulgated the doctrines of religious austeri- 
ties and future transmigration with especial reference 
to the life which is to come. 

The composers of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, Vesic rtigion 


restricted gener- 
appear to have had little faith in a life hereafter, in Siiife.° 


the immortality of the soul, or in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, beyond a vague concep- 
tion of Yama as agod or judge of the dead. The 
Vedic Aryans also had some crude ideas, connected 
with the propitiation of the Pitris, or ghosts of de- 
ceased ancestors, with food and water; but this pro- 
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HISTORY OF pitiation seems to have been only an expression of 


Parr V. 


affectionate remembrance, and to have been scarcely 
connected with religious ideas. In a few of the 
hymns, which appear to be of comparatively later 
origin, ideas of a spiritual life after death may have 
found expression ; but such lofty aspirations are not 
to be found in the compositions of the more popular 
and genial psalmists. On the contrary, the Vedic 
bards were endowed with‘a large capacity for 
worldly enjoyment, and a healthy and human appre- 
ciation of material good ; and their hymns in general 
are the early expressions of a child-like belief in the 
individual existence of superior and spiritual beings 
in the elements, which could work either good or 
evil. The sun could ripen the harvest or burn it up; 
the rain could nourish the crops or destroy them; 
the wind could blow in gentle zephyrs or rush along 
the earth in hurricanes. The necessity for pro- 
pitiating such beings was therefore obvious. Accord- 
ingly the Vedic bard personified them into deities, 
and gratified them with offerings of strong drink 
and choice viands, and hymned them with praises 
as they were accustomed to hymn their own warriors 
and Rajas. Thus having feasted the gods and 
lauded them, the worshipper naturally expected in 
return such blessings as the gods had to bestow. 
Besides however the elementary deities, a host of 
other spiritual existences were personified into gods 
at the mere fancy of the imaginative bard. Heaven 
and earth, rivers, weapons, food, soma wine, the 
dawn, the sacrifice itself, and the priest who offered 
it, were alike invested with a spiritual life and con- 
verted into deities. The chief gods of all however 
were Indra and Agni, whose attributes have already 
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been described; Indra as the type of sovereignty HISTORY OF 
and conquest, the giver of rain, and sometimes the Pant V. 
creator of the rivers and mountains; and Agni, as t—*™” 
light or ftre in all its varied a nee as the 

creative or vivifying spirit which animated the entire 

universe like a Supreme Soul. 

It is perhaps difficult in a philosophic age to Genialcharscter 
sympathize in the deep religious fervour with which neroinpeal: 
the Aryan psalmists invoked such deities as those 
which have been described. But the natural selfish- 
ness which lies at the root of such religious enthu- 
siasm, sufficiently explains the cause of the vitality 
of their devotion. So long as the people believed 
that material blessings were to be obtained by offer- 
ings of food and wine, and hymns of praise and 
prayer, so long they would continue to prepare the 
feast for the gods, and pour forth their souls in pas- 
sionate laudation and supplication. The nature of 
the Vedic worship would also be specially accept- 
able to a convivial community; for its rites would 
be associated with every joyous gathering, if not 
with every family meal; and it would naturally be 
popular so long as the community believed that they 
could procure plenteous harvests, prolific cattle, 
abundance of sons, health, vigour, and long life, by 
the simple process of feasting and singing in the 
presence of their kind-hearted and generous deities. 

At the same time the genius of the bard would be Popularity ana 
stimulated to a pitch never reached by the poet of a VYete psalmists. 
more enlightened and incredulous age. Riches, 
fame, and glory would be the reward of that Rishi, 
who personified a new deity or composed a new 
hymn, if his poetical flights only reached the ears of 
the god, and procured earthly blessings for the con- 
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HISTORY OF gregation of worshippers. Sometimes a fair daugh- 


Part V. 


Densniers o 4 
inmarage 


Wide interval 

between Vedic 
and Brahman- 
ical ideas. 


Vedic bards re- 
semble the He- 


brew psaluusts. 


ter was given in marriage to a young and successful 
Daughters of _ bard. Thus the legend has already been related of 
the Raja of Anga, who gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to a young Rishi, who brought down the rain 
after a long-continued drought. In like manner a 
legend has been preserved in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda of another Raja, dwelling on the banks of the 
Sindhu or Indus, who gave ten daughters in mar- 
riage to a young psalmist named Kakshivat, together 
with rich dowries of cows, horses, and chariots.? 

It thus seems impossible to identify these ancient 
Vedic bards or Rishis with the more modern Brdh- 
man priests. The hymns contain many references 
to priests or cooks, and some isolated allusions to 
Brahmans; but the god Brahma scarcely ever 
appears to have been recognized or worshipped. 
Again, while some of the hymns comprise specula- 
tions about the soul, the relative priority of earth 
and heaven, and the creation of the universe, which 
is ascribed to Indra or Agni, there is no expression 
of Brahmanical ideas, and no reference to the crea- 
tion of the universe by Brahmaé. Judging therefore 
from the analogy furnished by Hebrew history, the 
hymns might be referred to a class of minstrels of 
whom king David was a type, rather than to a 
sacerdotal class. But there is an opposition in the 


1 See ante, Part IV. chap ii. 

2 Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 126. There are several legends of a later date 
of Rajac giving their daughters in marriage to Brahmans who are identified with 
Rishis; but the stories appear to have passed through a Brahmanical crucible, for 
the husbands in such cases appear as decrepit old Brahmans rather than as youth- 
ful Rishis. Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Puranic authors to represent 
the young wives as loving and faithful under such circumstances, the idea is neither 
agreeable to poetical sentiment, nor to human nature, which finds a healthier ex- 
pression in such ballads as ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.”’ 
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hymns of the Rig-Veda between a peaceful com- nistory oF 
munity and a warlike community which might pos- peer v. 
sibly indicate an opposition between the ancestors Opposition in 
of the men who afterwards became Brdhmans and hymns ans between 
the ancestors of the men who afterwards became munity a 
Kshatriyas. Such an opposition must be referred ™™"” 

to a period long before the Aryans had crossed the 
Saraswat{, and entered Brahmdarshi-desa; and con- 
sequently long before the names of Brdhman and 
Kshatriya had been applied to the priest and war- 

rior castes. It has already been seen® that the 
majority of the hymns of the Rig-Veda are the ex- 

pression of a peaceful community, who offered sim- 

ple oblations of butter and milk to the deities of the 
elements, and other personified abstractions; and 

this class of priestly worshippers has been identified 

with the ancestors of the later Brahmans. In like 

manner it has been seen that there are other hymns 

which appear to be the expression of a warlike class 

of the community ; for they are connected with flesh 
sacrifices to Indra; and accordingly this class of 
worshippers has been identified with the ancestors 

of the later Kshatriyas. Traces are also to be found Opposition be- 


tween the wor. 
in these ancient hymns of an opposition between the jiruts andthe 


worship of the Maruts, or winds, by a peaceful com- ini.” 
munity, and the worship of Indra, as a hero, by a 
warlike community. In one hymn Indra 1s repre- 
sented as expostulating with the Maruts in the fol- 
lowing language:—‘‘ Where, Maruts, has that food 
been assigned to you, which was appropriated to me 
alone for the destruction of Ahi? For I indeed am 


fierce, and strong, and mighty, and have bowed 


+ 


3 See ante, Vol. I. Introduction. 
* See Wilson's Rig-Veda, vol. ii. pp 145—162. 
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HisToRY OF down all my enemies with death-dealing shafts.”® 


Past V. Again, Agastya the sage, who appears to have espe- 
cially upheld the worship of the Maruts, expostulates 
with Indra thus :—‘‘ Why, Indra, dost thou purpose 
to slay us? The Maruts are thy brethren! Share 
with them in peace; destroy us not in enmity.’’® 
Tn another hymn a worshipper thus expresses to the 
Maruts his alarm at the jealousy of Indra:—“‘ Maruts, 
through fear of that violent Indra, I fly trembling ; 
the oblations that had been prepared for you have 
been put away; nevertheless have patience with 
us.”” Indeed some of the hymns which are address- 
ed to Indra are wholly of a warlike and triumphant 
character, like the song of Miriam, or the Song of 
Barak and Deborah, and can scarcely be identified 
as belonging to a devotional psalmody. The potent 
god, the showerer of benefits, is invoked as the de- 
stroyer of the cities of the Dasyus, the conqueror of 
Sambara, the slayer of the black-skinned barbarians 
who gave him no libations, and who molested the 
white-complexioned Aryans, that were his friends 
and worshippers. 

Furtherclueto =A further clue to the distinction between Rishis 
ai Bahean and Brdhmans seems to be furnished by the dis- 
tino be tinction laid down in the Puranas between Rajar- 
ahis, Devarshis, shis, or king Rishis; Devarshis, or god Rishis; and 
= Brahmarshis, or Brahman sages. The king Rishis 
were probably Kshatriyas, who have always been de- 
signated Rajas. The god Rishis, termed Devarshis, 
or Rishis of the Devatas, were probably Rishis of the 


5 Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 146, v. 6. Ahi is another name for Vrita, who 
is sometimes treated as a personification of the rain cloud, and sometimes as a 
Daitya or warrior amongst the aborigines. 

¢ Ib, Hymn 170, v. 2. 7 Ib, Hymn 171, v. 4. 
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peaceful community, or rather of the Aryan race in HISTORY OF 
general, who are often alluded to as Devatas, or iat ae 
gods. Finally, the term Brahmarshis was apparently 

applied to the early Brahman sages; and hence 

their country was distinguished from the Aryan 
country, or the land of Devatas, by the term Brah- 
marshi-desa.* 


The advent of the Brahmans, and the establish- Fir appear- 


Brahmans as 


ment of their ascendancy as a great spiritual hier- Bicenary 
archy, must have been the work of generations if” 
not of centuries. Traces, however, are not wanting 

of the circumstances under which they rose. They 

first appeared among the Aryan community as 
mercenary priests, or sacrificers, who were prepared 

to officiate at the great festivals or sacrificial sessions 

for the sake of hire. Here it should be remarked the Kshatrijas 
that in the Vedic period the Kshatriyas were their own presi 
own priests; the term priest being employed to 
indicate the performers of sacred rites, as distinct 

from the Rishis or composers of sacred songs. In 

other words, the Chiefs of a family, a tribe, or a Raj, 

appear occasionally as performers of a sacrifice, and 

even as celebrating the rites of marmlage. Thus at 

the famous Aswamedha of Raja Yudhishthira, the 

horse was not sacrificed by a Brahman, but by 
Bhima, the second Pandava; whilst the marriage 

rites of Nala and Damavanti were performed by the 

Raja of Vidarbha, and those of Rama and Sita by 

the Raja of Mithila. Subsequently the Brahmans Subsequent hir- 
were apparently hired by Rajas to perform the™™” 
laborious ceremonies at the great sacrifices; and in 

this capacity they were regarded with disdain by 





® Compare Vishnu Puidna, Book iv. chap. 3. 
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HISTORY OF the Kshatriyas. Thus the Kshatriyas at the Swa- 


Parr V. 


Ascendancy of 
the Brahmans 


secu 


by 


asceticism. 


Vedic faith in 


the 


wer of the 


yamvara of Draupad{ expressed hot indignation that 
a Bréhman should have presumed to compete for the 
hand of the daughter of a Kshatriya; and Drupada 
and his son were much troubled at seeing Draupadf 
led away by Arjuna, who was disguised as a Brdh- 
man. This implied inferiority of the Brdhman to 
the Kshatriya is the more extraordinary from the 
contrast which it furnishes to later myths of a Brah- 
manical origin, in which Rajas are represented as 
bestowing their own daughters in marriage upon 
Brahmans. 

The weapon by which the ancient Brahmans 
appear to have established their ascendancy was 
that of asceticism. A religious enthusiast or fanatic, 
who leads a life of abstinence and mortification, and 
voluntarily subjects himself to privations and suffer- 
ings for the ostensible object of subduing his appe- 
tites and instincts, and elevating himself to the level 
of divine beings, will naturally excite the ridicule of 
an epicurean hierarchy, but he will also be regarded 
with veneration and superstitious awe by the won- 
dering masses.. Amongst a pcople like the Vedic 
Aryans, who were imbued with a strong and healthy 
appreciation of the material enjoyments of human 
life, the rise of such a sect of ascetics, with their 
wearisome ceremonial and ostentatious austerities, 
must have been regarded either with a credulous 
belief in the efficacy of such observances, or with a 
philosophical indifference and contempt for such self- 
denying fanaticism. Traces of this ignorant faith 
and scornful satire are alike to be found in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda. In one hymn, which 
appears to have been of Kshatriya origin, inasmuch 
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as it was addressed to weapons and armour con- HIsToRY oF 
sidered as deities, the worshippers are represented Pane ¥. 
as saying :—‘“ May the Brahmans, presenters of 
Soma, protect us.” Here the Brahmans appear as 
priests presenting the Soma to the sacrificial fire, as 
distinguished from the Rishi, or composer of the 
hymn, which is addressed to‘the Brdhmans. More- 

over, the protection of the Brahmans is invoked by 

the worshippers, apparently from a belief in their 
supernatural powers. Another hymn appears as an Vedic sarcasms 
expression of sarcasm. Under the guise of a pane- ?“"™"* 
gyric upon the frogs, it is in reality a satire upon 

the Brdhmans, their penances and elaborate rites; 

and it is somewhat remarkable that the bymn should 

be ascribed to a famous Rishi named Vasishtha, who 

has always been represented in the Epics and 
Puranas as a true Brahman. The whole hymn has 

been exquisitely translated by Professor Max Miiller, 

and will be duly appreciated by those who have 

heard the demonstrative croaking of the Indian 

frogs on the approach of the rainy season. The 
following extracts will sufficiently indicate its cha- 

racter :—‘‘ After lying prostrate for a year, like Bréhmans com- 
Brdéhmans performing a vow, the frogs have emitted 

their voice, roused by the showers of heaven. When 

the heavenly waters fall upon them as upon a dry 

fish lying in a pond, the music of the frogs comes 
together, like the lowing of the cows with their 
calves... . . Like Brdhmans at the Soma sacrifice 

of Atirata, sitting round a full pond and talking, you, 

O frogs, celebrate this day of the year when the 

rainy season begins.”® Another hymn translated by 


® Max Muller’s Lastory of Sanskrit Literature, p. 494. “It is curious,” says 
this eminent scholar, ‘to observe that the same animal should have been chosen 
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miptony OF Professor H. H. Wilson is more obscure, but seems 


aus Vv. 


Recapitulation. 


to partake of the same satirical character.” 

The results which may be drawn from the fore- 
going data appear to establish the conclusion, that in 
the old Vedic period there was a peaceful community 
and a warlike community; and that the former were 
inclined to the worship of the Maruts, whilst the 
latter were inclined to the worship of Indra. It 
accordingly follows that there were two classes of 
Rishis, who may be respectively referred to the same 
communities; namely, the domestic or family bards, 
who prayed for health and prosperity; and the 
warrior psalmists, who chaunted triumphant war 
songs in honour of the victorious Indra. The opposi- 
tion, however, between these two is only imperfectly 
indicated in the Vedic hymns; and it is difficult to 
say how far it may have originated the opposition 
between the Brahman and the Kshatriya. But the 
opposition of the Brahmans to the Kshatriyas finds 
full expression in the Vedic period. The penances 
of the Brahmans were likened to the croaking of 
frogs by the Vedic Rishi Vasishtha; whilst the 
Brahmans themselves were held m contempt as mer- 
cenary sacrificers by the ancient Rajas. 


by the Vedic satirists to represent the priests (Brahmans), which was selected by 
the earliest satirist of Greece as the representative of the Homeric heroes.” 

10 Rig-Veda, Mand. 1. Hymn 179. ‘This hymn contains a dialogue between 
Agastya and his wife, in which the latter seems to complain that her husband has 
neglected her in order to perform penance, contrary to the custom of the ancient 
Rishis. It has already been seen that Agastya appears in the Rig-Veda as the 
representative of the peaceful community, who worshipped the Maruts in oppo- 
sition to Indra. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VEDIC AND BRAHMANIC CONCEPTIONS OF MANU. 


BrFore procceding to indicate the further dis- #STORY OF 
tinction between the Vedic and Brahmanic ages, it Pas? V. 
will be necessary to distinguish between the Vedic Manu identified 
conception of Manu as the first man, and the Brah- i." *™”" 
manic conception of Manu as the divine lawgiver. 

The conception of Manu as the first man, the fede gneer’ 
father of the Vedic Aryans, if not of the whole“**"™™ 
human race, finds sufficient expression in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda.’ Subsequently, in the Brahmanic 
period he is said to have been warned by a fish to 
build a ship, in which he ultimately escaped from a 
great flood; a legend which bears a curious resem- 
blance to the Mosaic tradition of Noah and the 
deluge.” From these circumstances the famous Brahmanic con- 


ception of Manu 


Brahmanical code jas been ascribed to Manu, and 38 {e divine 


lawgiver. 


is still known as the Institutes of Manu. This 
association of the name of the Vedic Manu with the 
Brahmanical code may have arisen from the desire 
to assert the remote antiquity and divine authority 


1 Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 45, v. 1 Ib. Hymn 30, v. 16. 

2 A translation! of the legend, as it is related in the Satapatha-Brahmana, is 
given by Professor Max Muller in his History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 425. 
Another version has been preserved in the Maha Bharata, in which Manu is said 
to have taken seeds of grain and vegetables into his ark, just as Noah is said to 
have taken pairs of animals, 
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History OF of Brahmanical law; but it may also have been 
Pax v. deemed expedient to recommend that law to the 
worshippers of the Vedic deities, by referring its 
origin to the time-honoured progenitor of the Vedic 
Aryans. 
IawsofManue The connection of the Vedic Manu with the 
fatmaas* Brahmanical law is accompanied by another sig- 
sc nificant fact, which has already been indicated. 
The so-called “Institutes of Manu” are the ex- 
pression of an important compromise in the religious 
history of the Hindus; being, in fact, a compromise 
between the worship of the Vedic deities and the 
worship of the god Brahma, between whom an 
opposition amounting almost to an antagonism seems 
at one time to have prevailed. The compilers of the 
code have certainly spared no pains to uphold the 
worship of the god Bréhma above that of the Vedic 
deities; but at the same time they have found it 
necessary to recognize Vedic rites and institutions to 
an extent which imparts a two-fold character to a 
large portion of the code; one referring to the Vedic 
period, and the other to the Brahmanic period. At 
Historical sig. the same time, however, the compromise has evidently 
compromse. been carried out by Brahmans, who have done their 
best, as in the Maha Bharata gnd Ramiyana, to 
Brahmanize every Vedic tradition. 
Conficting cha The main object of the present chapter is to 
suthoniies. show that the opposition involved in this com- 
promise, originated in the conflicting character of 
the authorities from which the so-called laws of 
Manu have been derived; and in order to carry out 
this object effectually, it will be necessary to indicate 
with sufficient clearness the character and scope of 


those authorities. Upon this point the compilers of 
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the code have been most explicit. There are, it is HISTORY oF 


said, four roots of the law, namely :— ay 
Ist, The whole Veda. Hour foots of 
the law. 


2nd, The ordinances and practices of such as 
understand the Veda. 
3rd, The immemorial customs of good men. 
4th, The approval of conscience in matters 
which are indifferent.® 
The first question for consideration in connection the Vedas. 
with the foregoing data, relates to the meaning which 
is to be attached to the term “ Veda” as employed 
in the code of Manu. In reality there are four 
Vedas, corresponding to the four heads or faces of 
the god Brahma, who is popularly regarded as the 
divine author of the Vedas. But hitherto reference 
has only been made to the Rig-Veda, which is, how- 
ever, the most ancient and important of the whole; 
and, indeed, the remaining three Vedas mainly de- 
pend upon the Rig-Veda, and may be regarded as 
Brahmanizcd versions of it, with later additions of a 
Brahmanical character.* 


3 Manu, ii. 6. 

* The character of the four Vedas may be thus indicated .— 

Ist, The Rig-Veda, which is the oldest, consists of metrical hymns addressed 
to different deities in the language of praise or laudation, 

2nd, The Yajur-Veda, wich chiefly consists of nearly the same hymns in 
prose, taking the form of prayers, and being in fact a collection of liturgical 
formule, especially relating to oblation and sacrifice. 

3rd, The Sama-Veda, which consists of a re-cast, or re-arrangement, of very 
nearly the same hymns, for the purpose of chaunting. 

4th, The Atharva-Veda, which, ditfering in some respects from the foregoing, 
consists of prayers, which are either employed at lustrations, or at rites intended 
to conciliate the deities, or as imprecations upon enemies, It comprises, however, 
many of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

The foregoing description of the four Vedas refers only to what is called the 
Mantra portion, consisting of hymns, prayers, and chaunts. But there is another 
and a later portion known as the Brahmananam, which is also included under the 
term “Veda,” and which is sufficiently described in the text. Colebrooke’s Essays 
on the Veda ; Wilson’s Introduction to the Rig- Veda. 
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The Mantras 
and Brahmanas. 


The Mantras of 


the Rig-Veda re- 


ferred to the 
Vedic age, and 
the Brahmanas 
to the Brah- 
manic age, 
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Again, each of the four Vedas is divided into 
two portions, namely :— 

Ist, Mantras, or hymns and prayers, which 
appear to be the spontaneous outpourings of the 
devotions of a primitive people. 

2nd, Brdéhmanas, or formal rituals, in which 
hymns, prayers, sacrificial rites, and other mystic 
ceremonies, follow each other in established order ; 
but they also include much explanatory matter of a 
mythical or theological character. 

Hitherto reference has only been made to the 
Mantra portion of the Rig-Veda; inasmuch as the 
Brdhmana of that Veda does not appear to yield any 
results which can be regarded as historical.° The 
distinction however between an age of spontaneous 
devotion, and one of formal ritualism, is one of con- 
siderable historical significance, as the former seems 





5 Some account of the Brahmana of each Veda is to be found in Colebrooke’s 
Essays and Wilson’s Introduction to the Rig-Teda, Vol. I. The most interesting 
and important is the Brahmana of the Rig-Veda known as the Aitareya Brah- 
mana. The text of this Brahmana, together with an English translation, has 
been recently furnished by Dr Haug of Bombay. It furnishes valuable illustra- 
tions of what may be called the sacrificial phase of Brahmanism, which has long 
been dying out in India, and which indeed has already died out in many provinces 
under British rule; but it cannot be said to yield any results which can be ren- 
dered availible for purely historical purposes. The following data, however, 
which are given on the authority of the learned translator, are worthy of notice. 

The term Mantra, i. e. ‘‘the produce of thinking,” is of a very early date, for 
it is to be found in the Zend-Avesta in the form of Manthra. Its meaning there 
is that of a sacred prayer or formula, to which a magical effect was ascribed ; just 
in the same manner that a similar effect was ascribed to the Vedic mantras, The 
Brahmanam however is a later production, referring to the Mantra and based 
upon the Mantra; and indeed without the Mantra it would have no meaning, 
nay, its very existence would be impossible. It contains speculations on the 
meaning of the Mantras, gives precepts for their application, relates stories of 
their origin in connection with that of sacrificial rites, and explains the secret 
meaning of the latter. It is in short a kind of primitive theology and philosophy 
of the Brahmans. The name Brahmanam is altogether unknown to the Zend- 
Avesta, and therefore must have originated after the migration of the Vedic Aryans 
from Central Asia, and probably after the advent of the Vedic Aryans in Hindds- 
tan. Haug’s Aitareya Bréhmanam, vol. i, Introduction, 
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to refer to the Vedic age and the latter to the Brah- HISTORY OF 
manic age. The term Veda, as employed in Manu, pasrv. 
thus seems to have generally included the whole of 
the Mantras and Braéhmanas of all the four Vedas; 
although three Vedas only are actually mentioned 
by Manu.’ The term Bréhmana, however, is some- Arvanyskas and 
times employed in a larger sense, and comprises a eluded under" 
still later class of writings, which contain much” 
metaphysical and mystical speculation respecting 
the Supreme Soul and the creation of the universe. 
These writings are termed Aryanyakas and Upan- 
ishads, and are apparently included in the term 
Veda as employed by Manu; inasmuch as it will be 
seen hereafter that the Hindti lawgiver has borrowed 
some of the ideas which they convey in his account 
of the creation of the universe by Brahma. 

Besides the Veda thus defined, Manu indicates Three other 
three other roots of law. He speaks of the ordi- 
nances and practices of those who understand the Later ordi- 
Veda; and by this expression he either refers to the 
Bréhmanas, or dicta of Brahmans, already described; 
or to the more ancient commentators upon the 
Vedas, the fathers of the Brahmanical religion, who 
might be supposed to interpret the more simple 
hymns of the Rig-Veda according to their own 
peculiar dogmas, and impart to the child-like cere- 
monial of the Vedic Aryans a mystic meaning never 
contemplated by the primitive Rishis on the banks 
of the Saraswati. He also speaks of the immemorial Immemoria 
customs of good men; under which head he appears 
to include the usages of different countries, tribes, 
Veda, which relates to mankind ; and the Sama-Veda, which concerns the spirits 


of ancestors. Manu, iv. 124. 
VOL. Il. 29 
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‘wistory or and families. To these he adds those acts, which 
ae refer to things indifferent, and which have received 
Thing inde. = approval of conscience. . In this description of 
conscience. ree roots of the law in addition to the Veda, may 
ton.“ be found the full expression of that spirit of tolera- 
tion and compromise which accounts for the spread 
and: success of Brahmanism. The Brdhmans rarely 
attempted to ignore or denounce the traditions of 
any new people with whom they came in contact ; 
but rather they converted such materials into vehi- 
cles for the promulgation of their peculiar tenets. 
In like manner they did not rashly attempt the 
suppression of immemorial customs, but they toler- 
ated them; condemning them however when opposed 
to their own ideas of morality, and leaving time to 
do the rest. This course must have greatly assisted 
in the promulgation of a new and foreign faith ; in- 
asmuch as a people will frequently cling to its time- 
honoured customs with a tenacity which 1s only in- 
creased by opposition, but which if left alone will 
gradually die out with the progress of enlighten- 

ment and refinement.’ 
Distinction be. “ Another point which Manu notices in connection 


tween Sruti 


Suit or “and ‘with his code, is the distinction between Sruti, or 
=r revelation, and Smriti, or tradition; in other words, 
-between the Veda which is regarded as a revelation, 
and what is called the whole body of the law, which 
is regarded as tradition.® This distinction may be 
of some importance as an illustration of the national 


“belief in inspiration; and it may throw some light 


a 

7 It will be seen hercafter, that this toleration is fully illustrated by the laws 
of Manu as regards Gandharva and Rakshasa marriages, by which such marriages 
were permitted to the Kshatriyas, but still were condemned by the Hinda law- 


giver. 
& Manu, ii. 10. 
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upon that era in the history of Sanskrit literature mistory or 
when inspiration was supposed to end and tradition piss ¥. 
to begin; but at present the question is somewhat 
obscure, and moreover furnishes no clue to the an- 
cient condition of the people at large.® In con- 
nection with this subject Manu indulges in certain 
denunciations against those atheists who followed Buddhists de- 
after heretical books, and threw contempt upon re- ™**** 
velation and tradition, which appear to be of some 
historical significance, inasmuch as they were ap- 
parently directed against the Buddhists, who denied 
the authority of the Veda.° 
But whilst the code of Manu is to be regarded Manu, the text 

as a compromise, it is emphatically the expression ™#™™™ 
of Brahmanism, and the text book of the Brahmans. 
It was the duty and privilege of every Brahman to 
study it; and it was strictly enjoined that no one 
but a Brahman should teach it to his pupils or dis- 
ciples, and that no one but a member of the twice- 
born castes should be permitted to read it at all.’ 
At the same time its authority was supreme, for it 
was regarded as a divine revelation from Manu, the 
son of Brahma. 

® The religious aspect of the question has been discussed by Professors Max 
Miller and Goldstiicker; in Max Miiller’s “History of Sanskrit Literature,” and 


Goldstiicker’s “ Panini, and his place in Sanskrit Literature.” 
10 Mana, il. 11. 7 Manu, i. 108. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE BY MANU AND BRAHMA. 


Tue Vedic idea of the creation of the universe, 
and the origin of the human race, seems to have 
been confused and obscure. Speculations on such 
subjects rarely belong to an age of primitive belief, 
when the first expression of philosophic inquiry 
would be satisfied with the simple dogmas that the 
earth was created by the gods, and that the tra- 
ditionary ancestor of the tribe was the first man. 
Sometimes in the exaggerated language of poetry 
the Vedic bards ascribed the creation of the earth to 
Indra, or Agni; but they appear to have had no 
definite idea of a universe of being, or of the creation 
of auniverse. Their homes were in the Punjab, and 
the Punjab was their little world. Accordingly, the 
child-like credulity of the masses readily acquiesced. 
in the pious vauntings of the Vedic bard, that the 
seven rivers of the Punjab were brought down from 
the Himalayas by the god Indra, the ancient warrior 
and leader of the Aryan invaders; whilst the more 
thoughtful and inquiring minds might have been 
occasionally lost in that sea of metaphysical specu- 
lation, which ascribed the origin of life and being to 
the god Agni, or, in other words, to the element of 
fire in all its various forms and manifestations. The 
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Vedic Aryans, however, appear to have arrived at History oF 
some conception of the first man, who was known in psa ¥. 
the familiar phraseology of the hymns as father Saco 
Manu; but even there Manu scarcely appears as a the progeutor 
creator of the human race, but simply as the pro- ee 
genitor of men.’ 

There is, however, a Vedic hymn, known as the The Purusha 
Purusha hymn, which is said to be a comparatively - 
late composition, in which the gods and Rishis are 
supposed to offer up Purusha, or the Supreme Spirit, 
as a sacrifice, and to dismember him for the purpose 
of creating the earth out of his limbs2 This con- 
ception was apparently derived from an ancient 
myth, which also finds expression in the Scandina- 
vian mythology; and it will be necessary to refer to 
it hereafter in connection with the origin of the four 
castes; but it can scarcely be regarded as a definite 
Vedic idea of the origin and creation of a universe 
of being.* 

The account of the creation which is given 1n Cosmogony of 
the Brahmanical code is altogether of a different °° 
character from that which finds expression in the 
Vedic hymns. The age of Aryan conquest had 
been succeeded by an age of Brahmanical contem- 
plation; and thus a theory of the origm of the 
universe was evolved out of the moral consciousness; 
which presents a curious combination of two opposite 


ideas, namely, the creative faculty of a Supreme 





1 Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 80, v. 16. 

3 Muir's Sanskrit texts, vol. i. chap. 1, sect. 2. 

3 When the sons of Bér had slain the giant Ymir they dragged his body into 
the middle of Ginnungagap, and of it formed the earth. From Ymir's blood they 
made seas and waters; from his flesh the land; from his bones the mountains ; 
and his teeth and jaws served to make the stones and pebbles. Prose Edda, Part 
I. 8. 8, Blackwell's Translation. 
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HisToRY OF Spirit, and the ordinary operation of physiological 
INDIA. . 
parr v. laws. The first idea bears a strong resemblance to 
The Spirit mov. the Mosaic cosmogony, and indicates four distinct 
vaiers. stages in the creative process, viz. :— 

Ist, The universe existing in darkness, or chaos. 

2nd, The darkness dispelled by the light of the 
Supreme Spirit. 

3rd, The creation of the waters by the light of 
the Supreme Spirit. 

4th, The Supreme Spirit moving upon the 
waters. 

The birth of | The second idea resembles the Orpliuc cos- 
iktemte Mogony, and indicates five further stages in the 
creative process, viz. :— 

Ist, The productive seed placed -in the waters 
by the Supreme Spirit, and expanding into the 
mundane egg. 

2nd, The birth of Brahma in the egg. 

3rd, The division of the egg and formation of 
the heavens and the earth. 

4th, The creation of Mind and Consciousness, 
the three Moral qualities, the five Senses, and the 
great Elements. 

5th, The creation of Manu and the ten Manus, 
from whom all the created things were produced. 


ee Manu’s account of the creation is as follows :— 


The Supreme “Tn the beginning the universe only existed in darkness ; 
upon which that Supreme Spirit, whom no man hath seen, 
whom no man can comprehend, and whom the mind alone 

can perceive, appeared with undiminished glory and dispelled 

the gloom. And the Supreme Spirit created the waters by 

his will, and placed in them a productive seed. And the 

The egg. seed became an egg as bright as gold and as luminous as 
the sun; and in that egg the Supreme Spirit was born in 
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the form of Brahmé, the divine male, the great forefather of HISTORY OF 
all spirits. And the waters are called Nara, because they any. 
were the production of N&rd, or the Supreme Spirit; and 

as it was on the waters that the Supreme Spirit first moved, 

he is named Narayana, or he whose place of moving was the 

waters. And Brahma sat in that egg during a whole year; 

and then he caused the egg to divide itself; and from the 

egg he framed the heavens and the earth and the great ! Heaven end 
waters. From the Supreme Spirit emanated Mind and 3 al 
Consciousness ; and all vital forms cndued with the three “™“"* 
Moral sanlitios of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness; and 

the five Perceptions of Sense, and the five Organs of Sensa- 

tion; from which also proceed the great Elements, and their 

several Properties. Then Brahma divided himself, and be- 

came half male and half female, and from that female he 
produced Vir4j. Know that I (Manu) am that person whom Vitéi- 

the male Virdj produced by himself; and I, Manu, am the Manu and the 
framer of all things. I created ten Manus, or Lords of 

created beings, and they produced all beings, vegetable and 

animal. When Brahma awakes the universe expands; but 

when he sleeps the universe passes away.’ * 


It will now be seen that the first four stages in Cosmogony of 


Manu compared 


the cosmogony of Manu, namely, darkness, light, yith that of 
water, and the Spirit moving on the water, present 
a remarkable similarity to those which appear in 
the Mosaic account; excepting that Manu seems 
to represent the light as existing before the waters, 
whilst the Mosaic account scems to imply that 
the waters were created first and the light after- 


wards. But the conception of the Supreme Spirit Contras he 


1 1 : du idea of Brat 
moving in or on the waters, demands a passing’ masleeping on 
2 : © the waters, an 
ee the Hebrew ides 
of vivifying 


4 Manu, i. 1—69. The translations from Manu, both heré and elsewhere wind, 
throughout the present work, are generally given in a condensed form, so as to 
avoid the repetitions and verbiage which are to be found in the original. A con- 
siderable amount of useless matter has also been often excluded altogether, as 
utterly devoid of either significance or interest. 
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HISTORY OF inquiry, inasmuch as it exhibits a radical differ- 


INDIA 
PaRT v. 


Conception of 
the mundane 
CRE. 


ence between the working of the minds of the He- 
brew and Hindi. The Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion is as follows:—‘‘ The earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said:—‘ Let there be 
light ;’ and there was light.”*® Here the term 
‘¢ Spirit” implies the breath of Deity; and the con- 
ception of the breath of life animating the waters 
can scarcely be said to run counter with an enlight- 
ened idea of creative force. But the Hindu concep- 
tion is that of a Supreme Being reposing or sleeping 
upon the waters, creating the universe in idea only. 
This idea furnishes a striking illustration of the 
dreamy character of the Hindu intellect, but is 
altogether opposed to that notion of the wakeful and 
all-seeing energy of the Almighty, which is common 
to Hebrew and European thought. The conception 
of Brahma sleeping upon the waters was naturally 
formed by a people, who consider rest and quietude 
beneath the shade of a tree, or by the side of still 
waters, to be the acme of bliss, and the proper 
sphere of devotional exercises. But an ardent and 
energetic race could no more imagine Deity to 
slumber than it could suppose the tides to stand 
still, or the monsoons to cease to blow. 
The next conception in the order of creation is 
that of a productive seed, which is placed in the 
waters and expands until it becomes a vast and 
luminous egg, in which Brahma is born, and from 
which the heavens and earth are created. This 


5 Genesis i, 2, 3. 
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conception corresponds with the famous Orphic idea uistory or 


° INDIA. 
of a mundane egg, which appears to have been pasr ¥. 


familiar to the Greeks.’ In all probability it arose oysinor the 
h conception, 


from a contemplation of the vault of heaven, whic 
may be said to resemble the inside of the upper part 
of a vast eve; whilst the idea might be formed that 
the under part of the universe was arched over in a 


like fashion. It is, however, not impossible that the Possiblecounes- 


Hindu idea of the universe springing from an egg, fannir % th 
may have had some connection with the conception 
of the Supreme Being as a primeval male which 
finds expression in the Puranas; but it may also 
have been associated with the worship of the Linga, 
or phallus, which apparently belongs to a period of 
remote antiquity. 
The next stage in the cosmogony is of a meta- Conception of a 


metaphysical 


physical character, and has apparently been taken ‘= 
from the S4nkhya school of philosophy. It com- 
prises the creation of Mind and Consciousness ; the 
three Moral qualities; the perceptions of Sense and 
the Organs of Sensation ; and the great Elements. 
This creation might perhaps be passed over in 


6 See the Orphic fragment in the “ Birds”’ of Aristophanes quoted in Cory’s 
Fragments. The extract is as follows :— 


‘¢ First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus and vast Tartarus ; 

And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven; but in the boundless 
bosom of Erebus. 

Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg, 

From which, at the completed time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 

Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirlwinds. 

But embracing the dark-winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, 

He begot our race (the birds) and first brought us to light. 

The race of Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things together : 

But when the elements were mixed one with another, Heaven was produced, 
and Ocean, 

And Earth, and the imperishable race of all the blessed Gods,’ 

In the Comedy the Birds deliver the cosmogony, and thus claim the priority of 


birth over the gods as well as men. Birds sometimes play a curious part in Hinda 
legend. See especially the M&rkandiya Purana, 
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silence, as a bewildering jargon by which the later 
Bréhmans sought to account for the origin of exist- 


‘ences, which could scarcely be ascribed to generative 


force.” Still it will be found of some value as illus- 
trating the character and tone of the intellectual 
exercises of the later Brahmans; and although per- 
haps it properly belongs to the period of Brahman- 
ical revival, it may be desirable to furnish the 
following brief explanation, which is based upon the 
tedious disquisitions that appear in the later Puranas, 
and which may perhaps serve to throw a clearer 
light upon the obscure statement of Manu.° 

This metaphysical creation may be considered 
under four different heads, viz. :— 

Ist, The Mind or Consciousness. 

2nd, The three Qualities—Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness. 

3rd, The Perceptions of Sense and Organs of 
Sensation. 

4th, The Elements and their Properties. 

The three Qualities or Gunas, which are com- 
prised under the second head, should perhaps be 
considered first, as they are to a large extent mixed 
up with all the other creations. The conceptions of 
these three Gunas are larger than the names would 
seem to imply. Thus Goodness includes purity, 


7 The myths respecting Chronos, Eros, Chaos, and other ancient personifica- 
tions, would seem to militate against this view; but it is difficult to conceive how 
a@ sexual origin could be ascribed to moral qualities, or to the organs of sense. In 
the later sectarian writings, connected with the pantheistic worship of Krishna, 
such sensuous personifications certainly find a place; and the Brahma Vaivarta 
Purana contains a myth in which Brahma is represented as begetting upon his 
wife Savitri the science of logic, the modes of music, days, years and ages, re- 
ligious rites, diseases, time and death. But this Purana would seem to be many 
centuries later than Manu. 

8 Compare particularly the Vishnu Purana. 
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and is attended with happiness and productive of HISTORY OF 
virtue. Passion, or foulness, implies the idea of Pazrv. 
activity, whilst it is attended with misery and pro-”= 
ductive of vice. Darkness includes the idea of dul- 
ness, illusion, and obstructiveness, and is productive 
of stolidity. ‘These three Gunas hold an important 
place in the religious and philosophical ideas of a 
later age. 

The creation of Mind or Consciousness now pro- 24, Mind and 
ceeds as follows. Matter becomes invested with the 
three Gunas in equilibrio, and is united with Spirit. 
From these Intellect is produced, and like them is 
invested with the three Gunas. From Intellect pro- 
ceeds Egotism, or the principle of individual exist- 
ence which appropriates perceptions. Intellect and 
Egotism may be regarded as identical with Mind 
and Consciousness.° 

The creation of the Perceptions of Sense, the sri, Pereentions 
five Organs of Sense, and the great Elements, is Organs of sens 
even more obscure. lgotism being invested with 
the three Gunas becomes threefold, namely ;— 
Kigotism pure, from the quality of Goodness; Ego- 
tism passionate, from the quality of passion or 
activity ; and Egotism elementary, or rudimentary, 
from the quality of darkness. 

1st,—Pure Egotism produced the ten divinities threetoia Ego- 
who preside over the five Organs of Sense, and their” 
corresponding Perceptions or Actions. 

2nd,—Passionate Egotism produced the Organs 
of Sense and their corresponding Perceptions. 


® English equivalents for the Sanskrit terms are employed in the text to pre- 
vent confusion; but for the convenience of reference it may be as well to notice 
them here. Matter is called Pradhana; and sometimes Prakriti, or Nature. 
Spirit is called Purusha. Intellect is Mahat. Egotism is Ahankara. 
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HISTORY OF 3rd,—Rudimentary Egotism then produced the 
Party, five Elements,—ether, wind, light, water, and earth; 
ith Eloments 200 their five Rudiments, or Properties,—sound, 
wate touch, colour, taste, and smell. In the first instance 
the rudiment of Sound was produced from Rudi- 
mentary Egotism, and then the remaining work of 

creation proceeded in the following order :— 

Ether. (1.) Ether was produced from Sound and engen- 
dered Touch; whence originated Wind, of which 
Touch is the property. 

Wind. (2.) Wind was produced from Touch and engen- 
dered Colour, or form; whence originated Light, of 
which Colour is the property. 

Light. (3.) Light, or fire, was produced from Colour 
and engendered Taste; whence originated water, in- 
cluding juices, of which Taste is the property. 


Water, (4.) Water was produced from Taste and engen- 
dered Smell; whence originated Earth, of which 
Smell is the property. 

Barth. (5.) Earth thus originated from Smell, and was 
invested with Smell as a property.” 

Brhmésmale —‘T"he next stage in the creation is the separation of 


Brahma into male and female, and the production of 
Virdj, who thus appears to have become the progeni- 
tor of all created things. This myth scarcely calls 
for remark, but the one which immediately follows 
it, and which brings the whole narrative to a con- 
Introduction of Clusion, demands consideration. Manu is introduced 
Manu and the . ope . 
ten Rishis, " as being produced from Viraj by some creative 
process which is not distinctly indicated; and Manu 


then creates ten Manus, who appear in later myths 


10 Compare Manu, i. 74—78. According to the Vishnu Purina the egg in- 
cluded all these Elements and Properties, together with the Mind and Conscious- 
ness, the three Qualities, and the five Organs and their Perceptions. 
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as Brahman sages. It would seem however that the ststory oF 
narrative of the creation was previously complete cae 
without the introduction of Virdj; for when Brahma 

had become separated into male and female, the 
creation by generation might have followed as easily 

as the ‘generation of mankind followed the creation 

of Adam and Eve in the Mosaic narrative. The 
creation of Manu and the ten Manus thus appears 

to have been a separate and independent cosmogony, 

which has been incorporated with a Brahmanic cos- 
mogony. In other words, the code contains two 
accounts of the creation of the human race; one 

being a Vedic tradition of Manu, as a progenitor ; 

and the other being a later and Brahmanic dogma 

of the creation of the universe by Brahma.” 





1! Tt is difficult to say how far this legend of ten Manus, and their ten reigns 
in succession, which are termed Manwantaras, finds expression in the Vedic hymns. 
Indeed the point has yet to be determined. (See Wilson’s Rig-Veda, Vol. II. 
p- 61 note.) The names of the Manus are as follows :—Marichi, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Daksha, Vasishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada. Most of the 
names are to be found in the hymns of the Rig-Veda; and all of them figure 
largely in those Brahmanical editions to the Epics to which attention has already 
been drawn. Marichi was the father of the famous Kasyapa, who appears in the 
R&émfyana as the mythical progenitor of the Sun, and consequently as the Brah- 
manical ancestor of the Solar race of Ayodhy&. Atri appears in like manner in 
the Mah& Bharata as the mythical progenitor of the Moon, and consequently as 
the Brahmanical ancestor of the Lunar race of Bharata. Angiras is an ancient 
personification of the Vedic deity Agni in the person of a Brahman. Pulastya 
was the mythical grandfather of Ravana, the Rakshasa Raja of Lank&. Pulahu, 
Kratu, and Daksha are more obscure personifications ; but the latter is celebrated 
as the performer of a famous sacrifice, in which he appears as an opponent of 
the god Siva. Vasishtha appears prominently in the Ramayana as the priest of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, and religious instructor of the hero Rama. Bhrigu is 
frequently introduced into the Mah& Bhfrata for the purpose of delivering many 
Brahmanical discourses. Lastly, N&rada is found playing an important but equally 
mythical part in both Epics. He settled the delicate terms on which Draupadi 
was to live with her five husbands ; he was present with other Rishis at the mythical 
Council of the Kauravas, which was summoned to receive Krishna; he was one 
of the three Rishis who pronounced the curse against the Yadavas, which culmin- 
ated in the massacre at Prabh4sa and destruction of Dwarak4 ; and he even appears 
in the beautiful episode of Nala and Damayanti, as carrying the news of the 
Swayamvara of Damayanti tothe heaven of Indra. 


HISTORY OF 


INDIA. 
Part V. 
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In another part of the code there is incorporated a still more obscure tradition 
of Manu, under the name of Sw&yambhuva, having six descendants who are 
also termed Manus, (Manu, i. 61—63.) The names of these scven Manus are 
Sw&yambhuva, Swaréchisha, Uttama, Tamasa, Raivata, Kh&kshusha and Vaivas- 
wata. As Vaivaswata is said to have been a child of the Sun, this account 
may be connected with some solar myth. It is worthy of remark that this 
latter account forms the commencement of that part of the code in which Manu 
delegates the further recitation of the laws to his son Bhrigu. These lists are 
differently filled up in the later Puranas, 


CHAPTER VI. 
SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 


THE account of the creation of the universe is HISTORY OF 
followed in the Brahmanical code by a description macy. 
of those extraordinary durations of time, by which Boiaattempt vy 
the ancient sages boldly attempted to map out mp pout 
eternity ; and which excited so much discussion in 
the last century from the marked contrast which 
they present to the more limited calculations which 
are based upon the so-called Mosaic chronology. This 
daring reckoning includes millions of years before 
the dawn of recorded history, and millions of years 
yet to come ; and under such circumstances it might 
seem to possess some germs of truth from its approxi- 
mation to those vast astronomical periods, which are 
indicated by the apparent infinity of the universe, 
and the revolutions of distant stars round mysterious 4 A mero arbitra. 
centres. But in truth it isa mere arbitrary arrange- * feures. 
ment of figures; a play upon the relations of days, 
months, and years, multiplied by thousands of mil- 
lions at the mere fancy of an arithmetical dreamer. 

Such a chronological scheme is of course childish and 
unmeaning; but yet it has exercised considerable 
influence upon the religious belief of the Hindus. 

Manu’s system of chronology may be separately Division of Ma- 


nu’s system of 
considered under two different heads, as follows :—s°"""™™ 


HISTORY OF 
IN 
Parr V. 


Ist, Calculation 
ofdays, months, 
and years. 


Sub-division of 
the Hindu day. 


Four different 
days. 


Day of mortals. 
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Ist, The calculation of days, months, and years. 

2nd, The calculation of Yugas or Ages. 

The calculation of days, months, and years all 
turns upon the systematic multiplication of the 
ordinary human notion of a day, that is, of a 
single revolution of the earth upon its own axis, 
The Hindu day thus corresponds to the European 
day, but its subdivisions are different. The Hindu 
hour or muhurtta consists of forty-eight minutes 
only, and thus there are thirty hours in the day 
instead of twenty-four. The minimum of time is 
the twinkling of an eye. Eighteen twinklings of 
an eye make a moment, or kA4shtha; thirty moments 
make a kald, which consists of about a minute 
and a half; and thirty kalaés make a muhirtta, or 
hour. Thus there are about half a million of twink- 
lings of the eye in every Hindu hour. The 
conceptions of days, months, and years are naturally 
formed from the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, the revolution of the moon round the earth, 
and the path of the sun along the ecliptic. But 
four different kinds of days are specified in the 
code; and this arbitrary division seems to have been 
introduced for one significant purpose, namely, the 
exaltation of the god Brahmé both over the Vedic 
deities, and over the Pitris,! or spirits of deceased 
ancestors, who were also worshipped by the Vedic 
Aryans. These four days were as follows :— 

Ist,—A day of Mortals, which is divided into day 
and night by the rising and the setting of the sun ; 
the day being set apart for mortal action and the 
night for mortal slumber. 


1 The worship of the Pitris, or ancestors, still forms an important element in 
the Hind4 religion, and will be found elucidated in chap. ix. 
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2nd,—A day of Pitris, which lasts for a lunar History oF 
month; being divided into the bright fortnight pam. 
which is called day, and the dark fortnight which ‘is 5. or pitris o 
called night ; the day beginning with the new moon, “™™ mouth 
and the night with the full moon.’ 

8rd,—A day of the Vedic gods, or Devatas, which Day,ct gods, or 
lasts for a solar year; being divided into the summer 
half which is called day, a the winter half which 
is called night; the day beginning with the vernal 
equinox and the night with the autumnal equinox. 

4th,—A day of Brahma, which involves some Day of Brahma. 
large calculations connected with the Yugas or ages, 
and will therefore be considered separately here- 
after.* 

This system of days, months, and years, is followed 2n4 Cateutation 
by a calculation of Yugas or ages. The primary ts 
object of the code, namely, the exaltation of the 
worship of Brahmé as the creator of the universe, 
thus appears abundantly manifest. The contempla- 
tive spirit and astronomical knowledge of the Brah- 
mans impelled them in the first instance to consider 
the universe as enduring for myriads of years; and 
at a subsequent period their religious tendencies 
seem to have led them to represent the duration of 
the universe as only equivalent to a single day of 
Brahma. 


The original idea of the Yugas or ages was that Simplicity ofthe 
Yugas. 





2 According to Kullaka’s gloss (Manu, i. 63), the Pitris inhabited the moon. 
According however to the Vishnu Purana, the Pitris had a heaven of their own 
which was called Prajapati Loka. The division of the lunar month into a bright 
and a dark fortnight will appear strange, until it is remembered that after the 
new moon the evenings become rapidly lighter, and that after the full moon they 
become rapidly darker. 

3 Manu, i. 63 ef seg. 
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mistory or there were four Yugas succeeding each other in a de- 


TA. 
Pant V. 


scending series of arithmetical deterioration as 4, 3, 
2, and 1, each of which was multiplied by a thousand. 
These four Yugas were respectively named Krita, 
Treté, Dwdpara, and Kali. Thus the first, or Krita 
Yuga, lasted for 4000 years; the second, or Treta 
Yuga, lasted for 3000 years; the third, or Dwapara 
Yuga, lasted for 2000 years; and the fourth, or 
Kali Yuga, lasted for 1000 years. But all these 
years were years of the gods, each of which consisted 
of 360 mortal years. The aggregate was called a 


Mah Yuga, oF Maha Yuga, or great age; and a thousand Maha 


The twilights. 


Yugas formed a Kalpa, or a day of Brahmd.* 

The four Yugas thus represented the units 4, 3, 2, 
and 1 in arithmetical descent multiplied by a thon: 
sand. But in addition to these thousands of years, 
each Yuga has two twilights, one preceding it and 
the other following it; and each of these twilights 
consists of the same series of 4, 3, 2, and 1, but mul- 
tiplied by a hundred only. Again, these years of 
the gods have each to be multiplied by 360, in order 
to reduce them to mortal years. The following 
table will perhaps exhibit with sufficient clearness 
the calculations connected with the number of 
years of the Vedic gods which are included in each 
Yuga :— 


Isr Yuaa. 
Years of 
the Gods. 
Twilight 400 
Krita Yuga 4,000 
Twilight 400 
—— 4,800 


4 Manu, i. 69 ef seq. 
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2nd Yuaa. HISTORY OF 
Twilight oe ee .. 800 Pare 
Treté Yuga .. oe ss .. 8,000 ere 
Twilight Se Se ats .. 800 
3,600 
83RD Yue. 
Twilight e3 i ee 200 
Dwépara Yuga ve - . 2,000 
Twilight ice 7 re 200 
2,400 
4TH YuGaA. 
Twilight i ss a ». 100 
KaliYuga ... na ‘ . 1,000 
Twilight on Me 7 -. 100 
1,200 
Total comprising a Maha Yuga -» 12,000 


One thousand Maha Yugas form a Kalpa, or a day Conception of a 
of Brahmé, or twelve millions of years of the gods, Brbms 
which may be converted into mortal years thus :— 

12,000,000 x 860 = 4,320,000,000. 

Here the imagination can scarcely follow the mamtyor the 
arithmetic, for even this period must be doubled. 
Whilst the creative energy of Brahma lasts for one 
day, his slumber lasts for a whole might, and the 
night of Brahma is equal in duration to his day: 
Thus a day and night of Brahmé extends over nearly 
ten thousand million of years. This sum total 
must again be multiplied to an almost infinite extent, 
for the year of Brahma comprises three hundred and 
sixty of his days and nights; and he is said to live 
for a hundred years. In later Puranas he is described 
as immortal. 

The simplicity of the idea which represents the Smphatyof the 
universe as only lasting for a day will now be mani- gruna’* 
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uistory oF fest. Brahmdis sleeping on the ocean. He awakes 
pry. inthe morning, and the universe springs into exist- 
ence and endures throughout the day. He slumbers 
in the evening, and the universe passes away and all 
is darkness and chaos, until the night is over and he 
awakes and recreates as before. Thus the day of 
Brahma is the period during which his creative 
power is in full activity. The night of Brahma is 
the period during which his creative power is in per- 
fect repose.® 
Hindi and Bu. = The significance of this daring attempt to reduce 
chronology com- eternity to a system of chronology will be readily 
apprehended by bringing it face to face with western 
ideas. In Europe the popular idea of the period of 
time, which separates the creation of the universe 
from our own generation, scarcely extends over 81x 
thousand years; and according to a Rabbinical 
dogma, which prevailed very generally until a com- 
paratively recent period, the six thousand years 
were to be followed by a millennium, or sabbath, of 
one thousand years, after which the universe was to 
be brought to a close and time was to be no more. 
This Rabbinical theory has perhaps yielded some- 
what to the advance of natural science, but still it 
has left a deep impression upon the religious belief 
of western nations. In India, on the other hand, the 
idea of time has been altogether untrammelled by 
any restricted system of chronology; and material 
existence has been regarded as practically eternal. 
Infiuenee of the ‘The result has been the universal spread of dogmas 


logical systems such as the endless transmigrations of the soul, the 


iene religious 
lief of Hindds 


Pacreete 5 In the age of Brahmanical revival this conception of the creation by 
Brahm’ underwent a further change, in order to bring it into harmony with the 
modern doctrine of a Hind@ trinity consisting of Brahm’, Vishnu, and Siva. 
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successive incarnations of deity separated from each sAlstory oF 
other by vast intervals of time, and a chain of Bud- ‘Pant V. 
dhas stretching far back into a remote past, which 
ean only be indicated by a long line of numerals 

and ciphers. Thus amongst western nations, which 

have been brought under the influence of a religious 

belief in a more restricted chronology, the mind of 

man is perpetually turned upon his material life as 

the alpha and omega of his own present existence, 

and as the period upon which depends the salvation 

of his soul throughout an undefined eternity of 

spiritual being. But amongst the Hindts the im- 
agination is in a great measure weaned away from 

a consideration of the individual life, and is lost in 

a dreamy contemplation of an infinity of future ex- 

istences in which the present life is but as a mortal 

day. 

The foregoing system of Hindu sacred chronology Chronological 
may be called the Brahmanic system ; and by laying a és 
down a distinction between the day of the Devatas stem of 
and the day of Brahma, it furnishes additional proof 
that the worship of Brahmé overlaid the more primi- 
tive worship of the Vedic Aryans. But besides this 
mapping out of eternity by Kalpas, or days of Brahma, 
there is a recognition in the code of another system 
of chronology based upon Manwantaras, or reigns 
of successive Manus. Whether the second system 
was handed down from the Vedic age, or sprung up 
during the transition period between the Vedic and 
Brahmanic ages, must for the present remain a ques- 
tion.® That it was independent of the Brahmanic 
system is evident from the abortive efforts which are 


6 See Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 61 note. 
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History or made to reconcile the duration of the Kalpas with 


Parr V. 


the duration of the Manwantaras. Manu does in- 
deed say that seventy-one Mahé Yugas constitute a 
Manwantara ;’ but in the Puranas it is stated that 
fourteen Manwantaras, with some additional years, 
are equal to a day of Brahmé; and the necessity for 
such additional years sufficiently indicates that the 
two computations are independent of each other. 


7 Manu, i. 79, 80. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RELIGION OF THE BRAHMANS. 


TE simple religious ideas connected with the uisrory or 
Vedic worship have already been indicated. It will J? 
now be necessary to unfold and explain the religious |... ssuseystem 
system which finds expression in the Institutes of stfrthm 
Manu. In attempting this task, two objects will be 
kept in view, namely :— 

Ist, To exhibit the religious development which Exhibits tots 
accompanied the rise of Brahmanism and establish- 248 compre- 
ment of the Brahmanical ascendancy. 

2nd, To illustrate the compromise which was 
effected between the worship of the Vedic deities 
and the worship of Brahma. 

Before, however, entering upon this branch of Brahmanical 


doctrine of re- 
inquiry, it will be necessary to consider the doctrine fhmens un 


of rewards and punishments, both in this life and in Veuloage. 
a series of lives, or transmigrations, hereafter, by 
which the Brahmans endeavoured to enforce their 
particular tenets. This dogma found little or no 
expression in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, beyond 
what was involved in a conception of Yama, as god 
or judge of the dead; and indeed it could scarcely 
have been necessary to enforce the spontaneous wor- 
ship of the Vedic deities by the same promises and 
threats, which were requisite to insure the observ- 
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History OF ance of new and artificial rules introduced by a 


D 
Parr Y. 


one foe 
tion 


Rewards and 
punishments in- 

troduced to en- 
force mm 
ical laws. 


priestly hierarchy. In primitive times, when fathers 
of families and heads of tribes performed their own 
religious rites without the interference of priests, 
they were actuated by an unquestioning faith, which 
to them was as old as the hills, that they would 
thereby obtain from their gods the material blessings 
of this life; and that if they did not so propitiate 
the deities of the elements with hymns and sacrifices, 
their harvests would fail, their cattle would perish, 
their wives would bear no sons, and their own 
bodily health and vigour would pass away. Under 
such circumstances religious indifference or apathy 
must have been unknown. On the contrary, there 
was most likely a display of warmth and fervour, 
which could scarcely be expected in more artificial 
and complex devotions, and which indeed charac- 
terize the greater portion of the Vedic hymns which 
were sung on the banks of the Saraswati. More- 
over the conception of sin must have been singularly 
crude in the Vedic period. A deity might be 
offended by the poverty of the worship, such as 
inferiority in the cakes, butter, or wine, or imper- 
fections in the hymns of praise. But the con- 
sciousness of having offended deity by the breach 
of some arbitrary moral rule seems to have been 
rarely experienced by this genial race, who rather 
exulted in pleasures and gratifications which were 
an abomination to the Brahmans. It was how- 


n- ever amongst such a community that the Brdh- 


mans promulgated their religious rites and moral 
rules, which must have been often unintelligible or 
repugnant to the masses. The Vedic Aryans were 
distinguished by a love of wine and women, of flesh 
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meat and high play, which were radically opposed sustory oF 
to the tenets of asceticism; and it was apparently piary. 
on this account that the Brahmans found it neces- 

sary to enforce their precepts by promises of punish- 

ment, which were unknown to the composers of the 

hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

This theory of future rewards and punishments Doemaot merits 
lies at the root of all Brahmanical laws and observ 
ances, and was accepted by the authors of the code 
as an established dogma; and indeed it has pre- 
vailed amongst the people of India down to the 
present day. Almost every act, however trivial, is 
considered as a merit or a demerit ; and the individ- 
ual is rewarded or punished hereafter according to 
the sum of his merits and demerits.' In this belief Pamrects 
there is not the slightest vagueness or ambiguity ; dependent upon 
for besides the threats and promises which refer to ™”* 
the present life, it 1s associated with the doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul through a vast number 
of existences on earth, and the occasional departure 
of the soul to a heaven or a hell for periods of dif- 
ferent duration. It is assumed that in all cases the 
balance is rigidly drawn. If the merits exceed the 
demerits, the individual will be rewarded in propor- 
tion to the balance in his favour; either by noble 
birth, prosperity, comeliness, physical strength, in- 





1 “The householder should collect virtue [2 ¢. merits] by degrees, in order that 
he may obtain a companion to the next world, as the white ant by degrees builds 
his nest ; for in his passage to the next world, neither his father, nor his mother, nor 
his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen, will remain in his company, but he will be 
accompanied by his merits alone. Single is each man born; single he dies; 
single he receives the reward of his good deeds, and single the punishment of 
his evil deeds. When he leaves his corpse, like a log or a lump of clay, his 
kinsmen retire with averted faces; but his merits accompany his soul. Let a man 
therefore continually, and by degrees, collect merits, so that he may secure for 
himself an inseparable companion ; and, with his ments for his guide, he will 
traverse a gloom which is hard to be traversed.’ Manu, iv. 223 —242. 


* 
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mistory oF tellectual power, long life, or abundance of sons in 


Parr V. 


Distinction 
tween the relig 


future transmigrations; or by elevation to a heaven, 
where the soul would dwell in bliss until its merits 
were sufficiently rewarded, after which it would 
return to earth and pass through another series of 
transmigrations. In like manner, if the demerits 
exceed the merits, the individual will be punished 
in proportion to the balance against him; either by 
low birth as a degraded man or inferior animal, or 
by adversity, deformity, physical weakness, mental 
incapacity, premature death, or a family of daugh- 
ters ; or by being cast down to one of the many 
hells, there to remain until the balance of demerits 
was wiped away, after which it would return to 
earth to pass through another series of existences. 
The difference between the religious obligations 


ious obligations which are felt in Europe and those which are felt in 


felt in Euro 


and those which 
are felt in India. 


India, may now be easily apprehended. In Europe 
the fear of the Divine displeasure, either in this 
world or the next, undoubtedly exercises a con- 
siderable influence; especially upon those who are 
sincerely desirous of bringing every action of their 
lives into strict conformity with what is understood 
to be the Divine will. But not even the fear of 
eternal punishment will restrain the mass of the 
people from the commission of acts, which they 
themselves believe to be directly opposed to the 
dictates of religion and morality. Moreover there is 
a popular belief in the mercy of God towards his. 
erring creatures, in the efficacy of repentance, and 
in the general forgiveness of all minor offences, that 
exercises a counter-influence to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, which no amount of religious 
teaching seems calculated to remove. In India, on 
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the other hand, the anxiety of the individual is con- arstory oF 
centrated more or less upon every action of his life aoe 
for nearly every act that can be committed may 
serve to outweigh a merit or wipe away a demerit, 
and thus insure good fortune, or bring about mis- 
fortune, either in this life or in a future existence. 
There is no prospect of the Divine forgiveness of 
sins in the event of repentance on the part of the 
sinner, and no belief in an atonement, excepting by 
means of sacrifices and penances which may be re- 
garded as so many additional merits placed to the 
credit of the individual. Meantime religious wor- 
ship and austerities are generally regarded as the 
chief merits; whilst the prominent demerits are 
supposed to consist in the breach of caste observances 
and in indulgences in forbidden things. By such 
arch-merits individuals might escape from trans- 
migration altogether, and enjoy a happy eternity in 
heaven; whilst by such arch-demerits individuals 
might be doomed to endless transmigrations in the 
lowest scale of existences, or endure a horrible 
eternity in hell. 

This conception of a future state of rewards and Causes of the | 
punishments, although it involves no idea of a ménand de- 
beneficent and merciful deity, contains an element ™”” 
of apparent justice, which is readily apprehended 
by the popular mind. Moreover it serves to account 
for one of the most inscrutable problems in human 
life, namely, the unequal distribution of the bless- 
ings and pains of earthly existence. Happiness 
and prosperity are regarded as the reward of virtues 
displayed in a previous life; and misery and ad- 
versity are regarded as the punishment of sins 
committed in a previous state of being. 
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metory or Again, the compilers of the code are by no 

i. Mire 

Parr V. means unmindful of the force of that obligation, 

Form of the: Which is involved in promises of rewards or punish- 

the Moaaic sw. ments to the posterity of an individual; and which 
finds a fitting and forcible expression in the Mosaic 
law. In Manu however the obligation generally 
refers to breaches of mere caste rules, which could 
only affect posterity so long as the caste system 
continues to trammel the minds and bodies of the 
people of India. But the Hebrew lawgiver has laid 
down the far grander dogma, which may be opposed 
to a human idea of justice, but which nevertheless 
involves an eternal truth that may be traced back to 
the creation of man. He has authoritatively de- 
clared that the iniquity of fathers will be visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation ; 
and this doctrine is not only in accordance with the 
existing facts that many of the crimes of parents do 
affect their children in the eyes of the world, but it 
is also in conformity with what 1s known of heredi- 
tary disease.” Indeed, in a future age, when the 
laws of physiology are more generally apprehended, 
the obligations to obey the moral law for the benefit 
of posterity will increase in strength; and the 
justice of a punishment which is inflicted upon the 
descendants of a delinquent, as well as upon himself, 
will become more and more manifest in the eyes of 
men. 

Inferiormeritot Turning from this general element in Hindu 

duties perform- ; ° ° 

ed in thehapeof belief to the special observations of Manu as regards 


2 A similar conception finds expression in the New Testament narrative in the 
story of a man who was born blind. The Jews asked Jesus whether it was the 
sin of the man in a previous life, or the sin of his parents, which had caused his 
blindness, 
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his code, it will be seen that he raises another ques- History oF 
tion, which is popularly supposed to have originated pans ¥. 
in comparatively modern thought, but which yet-——— 
appears to have formed a subject of discussion from 

the day when the theory of a future state of rewards 

and punishments was first mooted amongst mankind. 

That a good man should receive some reward for a 

virtuous life was no doubt an ancient idea; and so 

long as goodness consisted in the fulfilment of all 

the duties of a son, a husband, a father, and a good 

citizen, such a claim to reward would probably re- 

main unchallenged. But when the natural law be- Distinction be. 
eame amplified and modified by ecclesiastical law, land cece 
and goodness consisted in a great measure in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies, alms-giving 

and penances, which may have possessed a religious 

meaning but which were certainly devoid of moral 
significance, the question naturally arose as to the 

motive which led to the fulfilment of duty; whether 

such a duty was performed from a sense of right, or 

from the hope of reward; and whether the motive 

in one Case was more praiseworthy than in the other. 

This question is raised by Manu, but he does not Manus distine- 
attempt to discuss it; and indeed such a discussion bigherandlower 
can scarcely lead to a practical result, inasmuch as it 

deals with what passes in the minds of other men, of 

which we can have no consciousness, and of which . 

we can otherwise know nothing, excepting from in- 

ferences drawn from our experience of the motives 

by which we ourselves may have been actuated 

under like circumstances? Manu simply states 





8 The assumption of inferior motives has been carried to a vicious extent in 
India, and has done much towards exciting that suspicious feeling with which 
Hindts at the Presidency capitals but too often regard Europeans in their social 
capacity. The ostentatious charity, the public subscription lists, and the testa- 
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mistorY oF what appears to be the bare fact, namely, that 


Paar V. 


Conception of 
Brabma and 


whilst the fulfilment of duty for the sake of reward 
is not a praiseworthy motive, man will not perform 
any duty, such as sacrifice, religious austerities, or 
abstinence from sin, excepting in the hope of re- 
ward. As a solution of the difficulty, which will re- 
concile it with the popular idea, Manu enunciates a 
new dogma. Assuming that the fulfilment of re- 
ligious duty will be always rewarded to some extent, 
whatever may be the motive, he says that if a man 
fulfils his duties without regard to the rewards which 
follow the fulfilment, he will enjoy the highest hap- 
piness in this life and eternal happiness hereafter. 
Before however considering the daily worship 
enjoined by Manu, it will be advisable to glance at 
the Hindu conception of the god Brahma, from 
whom the Brahmans appear to have derived their 
name. Here a distinction must be laid down be- 
tween Brahma, the Supreme Spirit, and Brahma, the 
creator of the universe, or creative energy of Brahma. 
The god Brahma is generally represented with four 
heads, as the divine author or inspirer of the four 
Vedas; but this representation must be of com- 
paratively recent origin. Manu, who upholds the 
worship of both Brahma and Brahmé, speaks only of 
three Vedas. Again, Kulluka explains that m one 
Kalpa, or previous age, the Vedas proceeded from 
Fire, Air, and the Sun; and that in another Kalpa 
they proceeded from Brahma.’ Here a glimpse is 


mentary endowments which are so common in England, are often ignored, whilst 
the charitable acts of wealthy Hind&s, especially in the construction of tanks, 
ghats, and resting-places, and the feeding of the poor and afflicted, are but too 
frequently ascribed to the mere love of fame and applause, rather than charitably 
attributed to a higher motive of real benevolence towards the human race at large. 
4 Manu, iv, 124. 
§ Kullaka, quoted in Colebrooke’s Essay on the Vedas. 
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obtained of the supersession of Vedic ideas by Brah- nstory or 
manic ideas, of which abundant proofs appear else- Pant ¥. 
where. It is however a curious circumstance worthy pecine othe 
of note, that notwithstanding the efforts of the Brah- “”"” 
manical compilers of the code of Manu to exalt the 
monotheistic conception of Brahma as the God of 

gods, the worship of this deity has never been 

popular with the people of India, who have ever 
hankered after their old Vedic personifications. The 
consequence has been that the Brahmans have long 
abandoned the worship of the god from whom they 

obtained their distinctive name; and it will be seen 

hereafter that, in the age of Brahmanical revival, 

they actually set up Vishnu and Siva as superior to 

Brahma. 

With these preliminary observations it will now Religious wor 
be necessary to review the daily ritual which is laid Brahmans divi 
down in the Institutes of Manu. It must be re- eainatal 
marked in the first instance, that such worship was = 
to be performed every day, and was apparently con- 
fined to the three twice-born castes, namely, the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya. This 
worship may be considered under two heads, namely, 
invocations and sacramental rites. 

The daily invocations laid down in the ritual of Senifcance of 
Manu, are involved in some obscurity, but on a Binationset 
critical examination will be found to yield results of" 7 
considerable importance in the history of ancient 
India. They furnish a significant illustration of the 
process by which the old Vedic religion was moulded 
into Brahmanical forms of thought, until the poly- 
theistic worship of the gods of the elements was re- 
solved into the monotheistic worship of Brahma or 
Brahmi. They comprise certain mystic combina- 
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HISTORY OF tions of Three in One, which however bear no re- 
Parr vy. semblance whatever to the Christian conception of a 

Trinity. These combinations are four in number, 
consisting of three suppressions of the breath, three 
letters, three words, and three measures. Each of 
these combinations may now be considered separ- 
ately, as follows :— 

Ist, The threo Ist, The three suppressions of the breath, each 

breath with the heing saiak in time to five short vowels, which are 

= to be made with the mind fixed on Brahma, the 
Supreme Being. These suppressions are said by 
Manu to be the highest devotion. 

tnd, The word 2nd, The letters A, U, and M, which form the 
word Aum, pronounced Om. This word is said by 
Manu to be the symbol of Brahma, or lord of crea- 
tures. 

ard, Tho Vrs 3rd, The three words—EKarth, Sky, and Heaven, 

Farth, Sky, andor Bhtth, Bhuvar, Swar—which are collectively 
termed the Vyahritis. 

ath, theca 4th, The three measures included in the sacred 

ale verse known as the Gayatri, which could only be 
uttered by the twice-born.°® 

Two questions The inquiry into the origin of these combinations 
of Three in One, naturally separates itself into two 
questions, viz. :— 


The “ Three.” First, what were the ‘‘ Three’? who were to be 
combined into ‘‘ One” ? 
The “One.” Secondly, who was that ‘‘ One” into whom the 


‘‘ Three ” were resolved ? 
Conclusions tg For the sake of clearness it may be advisable in 
ster. the first instance to state the conclusions; and then 
to indicate the data by which those conclusions 
appear to be proved. ‘The conclusions to be estab- 


6 Manu, ii. 74—84. 
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lished hereafter are, that the “Three” comprised HISTORY OF 
the deities of the Vedas; and that the “One” re- Paar ¥. 
ferred either to Brahmé, the creator of the universe, The “Three ” 


or to Brahma, the Supreme Soul. die ic deities snd” 
As regards the three suppressions of breath, Same ir 


which formed as it were the preliminary of the the he three sup- 
devotions, nothing need be said. Their significance. 
can be gathered from what follows. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe that during their performance the 
mind of the worshipper was to be fixed upon Brahma 
as the Supreme Soul. 
As regards the three letters A, U, and M, little can Sve letene A, 
be gathered, excepting that wien bmonehe together ™ 
into the word Aum they are said by Manu to form a 
symbol of the Lord of created beings—Brahma. 
According, however, to the Nirukta, which is an 
ancient glossary of the Vedas, the syllable Aum 
(Om) refers to every deity. 
As regards the three words—Bhuh, Bhuvar, Significance of | 


Swar, or Earth, Sky, Heaven—more positive data Heaven’ at 


can be inferred. The respective deities of these Ui vate ee 
three localities were Fire, Air, and the Sun; or 
Agni, Vayu, and Surya. These three are among 
the oldest deities of the Rig-Veda. It also appears 
from the Nirukta that all the Vedic deities were 
resolvable into these three—Fire, Air, and the Sun; 
and it is twice asserted that there are but three 
gods. Further, it is distinctly stated in the Nirukta, 
as well as in the Brdhmana, that these three gods 
were considered as one.’ From these data it may 


7 The references to the Nirukta may be found in the following extract from 
Colebrooke :—“ The deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the Rig- 
Veda, to be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed to them ; but, ac- 
cording to the most ancient annotations on the Indian scripture, those numerous 
names of persons and things are all resolvable into different titles of three deities, 
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be inferred that in the Brahmanic age, or in the 
transition period between the Vedic and Brahmanic 
age, the Vedic gods were classified under three heads 
and resolved into their original elements; and that 
in this manner the Vedic deities, although frequently 
and separately invoked in a ritual which was essen- 
tially a compromise, were stripped of their ancient 
theological significance, and rendered subordinate to 
the worship of Brahma as the creator of the elements, 
or to the still higher and more spiritual worship of 
Brahma, or the Supreme Soul. 

The three measures which form the celebrated 
text known as the Gayatri, throw a still further 
light upon this Brahmanizing process. The tendency 
towards monotheism is clearly marked in hymns of 
the Rig-Veda, which are free from all reference to 
Brahmanism, and which are the expression of a re- 


and ultimately of one God. The Nighanti, or glossary of the Vedas, concludes 
with three lists of names of deities the first comprising such as are deemed 
synonymous with fire, the second with air, and the third with the sun. In the 
last part of the Nirukta, which entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted that 
there are but three gods. The further inference, that these intend but one deity, 
is supported by many passages in the Veda; and is very clearly and concisely stated 
in the beginning of the index to the Rig-Veda, on the authority of the Nirukta 
and of the Veda itself — 

“‘The deities are only three whose places are, the earth, the intermediate 
region, and heaven [namely] fire, air, and the sun. They are pronounced to be 
the deities of the mysterious names [i.e. bhah, bhuvar, and swar] severally; and 
(Prajapati) the lord of creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. The syllable 
Om intends every deity it belongs to (Paraméshthi) him who dwells in the su- 
preme abode; it appertains to (Brahma) the vast one; to (Déva) God; to (Ad- 
hyftm4) the superintending Soul. Other deities belonging to those several 
regions are portions of the [three] gods; for they are variously named and de- 
scribed, on account of their different operations; but [in fact] there is only one 
deity, the Great Soul (Mahfn 4tma). He is called the sun; for he is the soul of 
all beings: [and] that is declared by the sage:—‘ The sun is the soul of that 
which moves, and of that which is fixed.’ Other deities are portions of him: and 
that is expressly declared by the text:—‘ The wise call fire, InpRa, Mirra, and 
Varuna.’” 

“This passage,” says Colcbrooke, “is partly abridged from the Nirukta, and 
partly taken from the Brahmana of the Veda.” 
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ligious faith that appears to have been long anterior HISTORY OF 
to the advent of the Brahmans. But whilst it can apnea v. 
scarcely be asserted that one Deity was specially ~~~ 
considered as superior to all the others as the God 
of gods, it is certain that attributes of a spiritual and 
divine character were especially awarded to Surya 
or the Sun. Indra, indeed, stands prominently for- 
ward as the god of the firmament and sovereign of 
the Devatas; but the Sun seems to have had a 
higher rank as an ethical conception, for he was the 
illuminator of the universe and enlightener of men’s 
minds. In the transition period to which attention 
has been drawn, the Vedic tendency to regard the 
Sun as a Supreme Being was developed still further 
in the direction of monotheism by a Brahmanical Pehmanicl |, 
tendency to identify the Sun with the Supreme Brahms” 
Soul, or Brahma. This theological process will be 
sufficiently apprehended by comparing the primitive 
text of the Gayatri as it appears in the Rig-Veda, 
with the interpretations of later commentators. A 
literal translation of the Gayatri is thus given by Litera) transa- 
Professor H. H. Wilson :— yar OE eo. 
“We meditate on that desirable light of the Divine 
Savitri (the Sun), who influences our holy rites.” ° 
Here the simple meaning appears to be that the 
worshipper desired to meditate upon the Sun, who 
caused or enabled him to offer oblations; or, as 
Wilson remarks, the last words may be rendered 
‘‘who may animate, or enlighten, our intellects.” ® 
The later Hindti commentators seem to be agreed in 
understanding Savitri to signify the soul as identical 
with the Supreme Soul of the universe, or Brahma.” 


8 Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 110. ® Ib. p. iii., note. 
10 Sayana considers the passage to admit of two interpretations, namely, the 
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HIsToRY oF This eae finds full expression in Sir 
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Further de- 


William Jones’s paraphrastic translation, which is 
as follows :— 

‘Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun, the 
godhead, who illuminates all, re-creates all, from whom all 
proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct 
our understandings aright in our progress towards his holy 
seat.” 

If this paraphrase be analyzed it will be seen to 
comprise several distinct conceptions. First and 
foremost is the worship of the Sun as the Supreme 
Deity ; next, the worship of the Sun as the Godhead, 
or Brahma; and lastly, the worship of the Sun as 
the illuminator and enlightener of the universe, 
physically as well as spiritually. Here, again, may 


loped by the 
gombmations ot be perceived the same current of thought which 


i] One. a 


Religious sig- 
nificance of the 
combimations. 


flows through the combination of the three letters— 
A, U, and “M; the three words—Earth, Sky, and 
Heaven: and. the three suppressions of breath with 
the mind fixed on Brahma. The Sun may be re- 
garded as the type of all the Vedic deities, who is 
again resolved into the later conception of Brahma. 

By bringing together the different points in 
these four combinations the religious significance of 
the devotional form may be sufficiently apprehended. 
First of all the worshipper made three suppressions 
of his breath, which may perhaps be regarded as 
symbolical of the three classes of spiritual and deified 
existences, which were comprised in the conception 
of Brahma as the Supreme Soul. Next follows the 
mystic “‘ Aum,” which apparently comprises all the 


light, or “ Brahma, constituting the splendour of the Supreme Ruler, or creator 
of the universe ;” or “the light or orb of the splendid sun.” Sayana, quoted dy 
Colebrooke. S&yana’s remarks are alone sufficient to indicate the fusion of ideas 
as regards the Sun and Brahma. 
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Vedic deities in one word. Then the worshipper H1stoRy oF 
utters the mystic words Bhuh, Bhuvar, and Swar, vane ¥. 
or Earth, Sky, and Heaven; which seem to com-7~ 
prise all the deities who dwell on Earth, Sky, and 

Heaven, under the three conceptions of Fire, Air, 

and the Sun. Finally, the Gayatrf is pronounced, 

which appears to be an expression of the Vedic idea 

of the supremacy of the Sun god, moulded by 
Brahmanical commentators into the monotheistic 
conception of the Supreme Soul as Brahma.” 

The frequent repetition of this simple ritual is a Daily repetition 
point which is strongly insisted upon by Manu." By tons enjoined 
such frequent repetitions a large amount of religious 
merit was to be obtained by the twice-born; but 
should a twice-born man neglect to repeat the 
Gdyatri at sunrise and sunset, he was to be degraded 
to the condition of a Sidra. Two religious ques- 
tions are involved in this law, which call for a few 
general remarks, namely :— 

First, the religious value of a daily repetition of two questions. 
the same ritual in maintainmg and confirming a 
belief in any particular creed. 

Secondly, the relative effect of punishment in 
the present life, and the threat of punishment here- 
after, in the suppression of heresy. 

On the first question it may be remarked that, tt, Religions, 
notwithstanding all that has been urged against the "= 


1 The following texts in Manu seem to indicate that this moulding of the Vedic 
worship into a Brahmanical form was the work of Brahma himself :—‘ Brahma, 
the Supreme Being, milked out from the three Vedas the three letters A, U, M, 
which form the monosyllable ‘Aum.’ He also milked out the three words— 
‘Earth, Sky, and Heaven.’ And he likewise milked out the three measures of 
that ineffable text entitled ‘Gayatri.’ The triliteral syllable ‘Aum,’ the three 
words ‘Earth, Sky, and Heaven,’ and the three measures of the Gayatri, must be 
considered as the mouth, or principal part of the Veda.” Manu, u. 76, 77. 

% Manu, li. 84—87. 
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Hindus, a ritual which is bound up with the routine 
of daily life and duty can never fail to exercise a 
powerful influence upon the religious faith of the 
worshipper. Indeed, it may be asserted that so 
long as the repetition continues, so long the faith 
will remain present in the conscience; and that 
when the repetition is discontinued the faith itself 
begins to die away. Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that whilst a ritual may be purely formal, 
it is not necessarily cold and lifeless. Day by day 
the utterances are the same, but if they are asso- 
ciated with the more impressive phases of human 
life, with times of danger and sorrow as well as with 
the day of prosperity and rejoicing, with the pains 
of sickness and the horrors of death, with the cele- 
bration of marriage rites and the birth of a first-born 
son, such a ritual will ever stir the heart with re- 
ligious emotions. 

The relative effect of punishment in the present 
life, and of the threat of punishment 1 in the life here- 
after, is a question of great importance in the history 
of religious development. But in India it assumes 
even larger proportions, because it must be con- 
sidered in connection with the mighty engine of 
oppression which is involved in the institution of 
caste. Fear of punishment hereafter can obviously 
exercise but little effect upon a heretic, who dis- 
believes in the sinfulness of heresy, or in the exist- 
ence of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Hence religious lawgivers in general have enacted 
temporal punishments for those who refuse to ob- 
serve the established rites and ordinances. But 
neither imprisonment, nor exile, nor dragooning, 
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nor even the stake, will exercise such a powerful uistory or 
effect upon the imagination as a caste degradation, ae 
which is remorseless in its results, and which may 

be visited upon the children through countless 
generations. ‘The terrible significance of every law 

of Manu upon this point may thus be generally 
apprehended ; and especially the force of that in- 
janction which ordains that he, who neglects to 
repeat the Gayatri at sunrise and at sunset, will be 
precluded like a Suidra from any participation in the 

rites of the twice-born.” 

The daily sacramental rites prescribed in the Fivedaity 
Brahmanical code are five in number, and are con- Pycniomed 
nected with the worship of five orders of heinea 
namely :— 

Ist, The Rishis, or Vedic bards, who were pro- Rishis. 
pitiated by the daily study of the Veda. 

2nd, The Pitris, or departed ancestors, who Pitns. 
were propitiated by the daily offermg of cakes and 
water. 

3rd, The Devatas, or Vedic gods, who were Devatas. 
propitiated by daily oblations of ghee. 

4th, The Spirits, or ghosts, who were propitiated Sprints. 
by daily offerings of rice. 

5th, The Guests, or mortal men, who were pro- Guests. 
pitiated by the exercise of a suitable hospitality. 

These simple rites may have originated in Vedic Anomatous | 
times, but they are placed by Manu upon a Brah- b= 
manical basis of a somewhat anomalous character ; 
namely, the dogma that they were to be performed 
in expiation of the unconscious slaughter of small 
living creatures at five domestic slaughter-houscs, 


13 Manu, ii. 103. 
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broom, the pestle and mortar, and the water-pot.™ 
It will however be remarked that there seems no 
possible connection or association between the places 
in question and the beings propitiated ; between such 
utensils as the grindstone and broom on the one 
hand, and such deities as the Pitris and Devatas on 
the other. 

The so-called sacramental rite of the Rishis con- 
sists in the daily reading of the Veda. The cere- 
monial to be observed and which is still observed 
in connection with this study, is well worthy of 
consideration, inasmuch as it exhibits the extra- 
ordinary efforts which were made by the Brah- 
mans to enforce a profound reverence for the sacred 
books, and to subject the mind of the student to 
an implicit and unquestioning faith in their divine 
inspiration. The Veda was never to be read by 
any one but a Brahman. It was never to be 
read in the presence of a Sudra, or at any time 
when the attention was likely to be distracted from 
the sacred duty.” The preparations to be made by 
a Brahman student, before reading the Veda in the 


1 Mann, iii. 68—81. 

15 The Brahman householder must never read the Veda without pronouncing 
well the accents andthe letters ; nor must he ever read it in the presence of Stdras ; 
and should he have begun to read it in the last watch of the night, he must not go to 
sleep again afterwards, even though fatigued. A reader of the Veda, and a teacher 
of it to his pupils, must always avoid the reading of it on the following times, 
namely, when dust is collected by the wind, when the rains are falling, when light- 
ning flashes and thunder rolls, when a preternatural sound is heard from the sky, 
when there is an earthquake, when there is an eclipse of one of the heavenly 
bodies, when an offensive smell prevails, when a corpse is being carried past, when 
the sound of weeping is heard, or when a son is born to the Raja. Again, a 
Brahman must not read the Veda whilst the perfumes of an entertainment remain 
upon him; nor whilst he is lolling on a couch ; nor whilst his feet are raised on 
@ bench; nor shortly after he has swallowed meat, or the food given at the birth 
or death of a relative; nor whilst he is seated on horseback, or on a tree, an 
elephant, a boat, an ass, a camel, or a carriage. Manu, iv. 99 e¢ seg. 
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presence of a priestly preceptor, were of a very HISTORY OF 
solemn character. The student first purified himself p,., y. 
with water, according to an elaborate ritual, which ————— 
treated different parts of the hand as pure or impure. 
He next put on a clean cloth, in order that the read- 
ing might be conducted with decency as well as with 
purity. Next he consecrated his hands, as it were, 
by rubbing them with the stalks of the holy kusa 
grass. Then he composed all his members, and took 
his seat upon stalks of kusa grass having their points 
turned towards the east. Finally he joined his 
hands together in token of worshipping the Veda ; 
and in this posture he awaited the command of his 
preceptor. When that command was given, the 
student was to clasp the feet of his preceptor in token 
of reverence, and then make the three suppressions 
of breath, and pronounce the sacred monosyllable 
Aum. It was only after these preliminaries that the 
student was allowed to commence the reading of the 
allotted portion. When the lesson was over, and 
the preceptor ordered him to take rest, the student 
again performed the ceremony of slaaniae the 
feet of his master, making three suppressions of 
his breath, and pronouncing the tri-literal syllable 
Aum. Instructions which are imparted 1n_ this Eitectot the | 
solemn manner, and which are still followed, can ‘4 
scarcely fail to be received as the mysterious teach- 
ings of the Supreme Being; whilst not a doubt is felt 
as regards the cerrctition of the Veda which is 
furnished by the preceptor. The Veda is the ex- 
pression of deity ; the interpretation is the expres- 
sion of infallible tradition. 
This teaching of the Veda, as already indicated, Bight of mter. 


tation of the 
was exclusively confined to twice-born youths; Veua claimed by 
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and only to those twice-born youths who were 
considered worthy of receiving such instruction. 


essential for the These restrictions sufficiently manifest the care 


mulgation of 


manism. 


Mode of inter- 
pretation. 


and jealousy with which the ancient scriptures 
were regarded, and the great stress which was laid 
upon the interpretation and right understanding of 
those scriptures. Such jealous care will always be 
exhibited in that stage of religious development in 
which a new belief and ritual, like Brahmanism, has 
been superadded to an ancient faith and ceremonial, 
like that of the Rig-Veda. It is associated with a 
claim to an exclusive right of interpretation ; a right 
which has been held by the Brahmans since the first 
establishment of their ascendancy, with the per- 
sistent object of interpreting the Vedas by the light 
of Brahmanical ideas Such a right naturally ceases 
to exist when the scriptures are allowed to be indis- 
criminately read by the masses of the laity; and 
when an appeal can thus be made to the authority 
of those scriptures against the authority of tradi- 
tional interpretation. But such an exclusive right 
to read and interpret the ancient scripture is 
naturally retained and guarded with jealous care 
by every true Brdhman ; inasmuch as it is absolutely 
essential for the promulgation of Brahmanical 
dogmas, which are theoretically based upon the 
authority of the Vedas, but which yet find no ex- 
pression in the earlier hymns and traditions. 

The mode by which the Brahmanizing process 
has been carried on has already been illustrated in 
the foregoing versions of the Mahé Bharata and 
Ramayana. It should however be remarked that 
this process has not been the work of a single 
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generation, or a single century. For many ages History oF 
the Hindi mind appears to have been gradually pie. 
abandoning the ideas and institutions of the Vedic 
period, and to have been gravitating nearer and 
nearer towards pure Brahmanism. Thus many 
practices which were tolerated by Manu, have 
been discountenanced by later Pundits, under the 
plea that they belonged to the three early Yugas of 
the world, and are not permissible in the present age 
of Kali. By this arbitrary ruling many social and 
religious usages, which had been sanctioned by 
antiquity, and appear to have been practised by the 
ancient Kshatriyas, have been denounced as being 
contrary to the laws which prevail in the age of 
Kali. Among these may be mentioned the sacrifice 
of a bull, a horse, or aman; the appointment of a 
man to become the father of a son by the widow of 
a deceased brother or kinsman; the use of spirituous 
liquors ; the slaughter of cattle at the entertainment 
of a guest; and the use of flesh meat at the cele- 
brated feasts of the dead, which are still performed 
under the name of Sraddhas. 

This right of interpretation is further ilustrated Manv’s canon 
by a curious dogma which is laid down in the code “™™ts*™* 
of Manu for the reconciliation of conflicting texts. 

‘¢ Whenever,” says the code, “ there are texts which 
appear to be inconsistent with each other, they are 
all to be accepted as law. Thus there are three dif- 
ferent texts in the Veda; one ordering that sacrifice 
should be offered when the sun was rising; a second 
ordering that sacrifice should be offered after the sun 
had risen; and a third ordering that the sacrifice . 
should be performed when neither sun nor stars can 
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uistoRy OF be seen. From these texts it may be inferred 
pasrv. that sacrifice may be performed at any or at all 
those times.” 
nd, Offerings of ‘The sacramental rite of the Pitris consisted in the 
Gis the Pra daily offering of food, such as boiled rice, fruits, 
roots, milk, and water to the Pitris, or ghosts of 
departed ancestors. This was known as a daily 
Sraddha. It appears to have been an old Vedic rite, 
as the Pitris are invoked on more than one occasion 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda.” It seems to have 
been practised by the people in honour of their 
ancient forefathers, who, like the gods, were sup- 
posed to be gratified by the offering of food. It 
will be seen hereafter that a great monthly Sraddha 
was also ordained for the more immediate ancestors 
according to a more elaborate and significant ritual ; 
whilst a special Sraddha was performed on the death 
of a kinsman, and even formed a part of the marriage 
ceremony.” 


16 Manu, ii. 15. 

17 “May the Pitris, who are easily to be praised, protect us.’ Rig-Veda, 
Mand. VII. Hymn 106, v. 12. 

18 Manu, iii. 82.—The Pitris are here included in the sacramental rite of the 
Spirits, although a separate rite was to be celebrated daily in honour of the latter. 
Manu also discusses elsewhere the question of who and what the Pitris were; but 
the texts appear to be purely mythical, and devoid of all historical significance. 
For the convenience of reference they are given below. 

“The Pitris, or great progenitors, are free from wrath, intent on purity, ever 
exempt from sensual passions, endued with exalted qualities; they are primeval 
divinities, who have laid arms aside. Hear now completely, from whom they 
sprang; who they are; and by what ceremonies they are to be honoured. The 
sons of Marichi and ofall the other Rishis, who were the offspring of Manu, son of 
Brahmé, are called the companies of Pitris, or forefathers. The Sémasads, who 

« sprang from Vir&j, are declared to be the ancestors of the Sadhyas; and the 
AgnishwA&ttas, who are famed among created beings as the children of Marichi, to 
be the progenitors of the Devas. Of the Daityas, the Danavas, the Yakshas, 
the Gandharvas, the Uragas or Serpents, the RAkshasas, the Garudas, and the 

= Kinnaras, the ancestors are Barhishads descended from Atri. Of Brahmans, those 
named Somapas ; of Kshatriyas, the Havishmats ; of Vaisyas, those called Ajyapas ; 
of Sadras, the Sakalins. The S6mapas descended from Me, Bhrigu; the Havish- 
mats, from Angiras; the Ajyapas, from Pulastya; the Sukélins, from Vasishtha, 
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The sacramental rite of the gods, or Devatas, HIsToRY oF 
consisted in pouring oblations of ghee upon the Pazr V. 
domestic fire in honour of the Vedic deities in the srd, Oblations of 
following order :— fae the Deva 

Ist, To Agni, god of fire. 

2nd, T’o Soma, the moon-god. 

8rd, To Agni and Soma both together. 

4th, To Kuhu, goddess of the day, when the 
moon is in the first and second quarters. 

5th, To Anumatt, goddess of the day, when the 
moon is in the third and fourth quarters. 

6th, Prajapati, or the lord of creatures. 

7th, To Dydvd and Prithivi, goddess of sky 
and earth. 

8th, To the fire of the good sacrifice. 

9th, To the gods of the four quarters; Indra, 

Yama, Varuna, and Soma.” 
The foregoing deities are all ancient and ob- Character of the 


orship of the 


scure, and although worshipped as a matter of form, erjomed by 


have apparently passed out of the Hindu sphere of “*“ 
religious thought. The last oblation, namely, that 

to the gods of the four quarters, sufficiently betrays 

the change in the religious belief. In times primeval changes in the 


religion between 


the Vedic Aryans had worshipped Indra, Yama, the Vedic period 


and Brahmanic 
Varuna, and Soma, as great and independent deities, °"™ 


invested with divine attributes. Indra was the god 
of the firmament, who smote the rain eloud and 


Those who are, and those who are not, consumable by fire, called Agnidagdhas, 
and Anagnidagdhas, the Kavyas, the Barhishads, the Agnishw4ttas, and the 
Saumyas, let mankind consider as the chief progenitors of Brahmans. Of those 
just enumerated, who are generally reported the principal tribes of Pitris, the sons 
and grandsons, indefinitely, are also in this world considered as great progenitors. 
From the Rishis come the Pitris, or patriarchs; from the Pitris, both Devas and 
Da&navas; from the Devas, this whole world of animals and vegetables in due order.” 
Mann, iii. 192—201. 
19 Manu, iii. 84-87. 
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HISTORY or brought down the waters. Yama was the god of 


4th, Offerings of 
boiled rice to 


Bina 


Pant V. 


death, or rather the judge of the dead, whose 
existence betrays a vague belief in the future state 
of the soul after death which prevailed in Vedic 
times. Varuna was the deity of waters, but was 
sometimes addressed in the language of elevated 
devotion. Soma is more obscure, but is generally 
identified with the moon. Manu however repre- 
sents these deities as the four guardians of the four 
quarters of the earth; and appears to denude them 
of all the moral and religious significance with which 
the first three are certainly invested in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. 

The sacramental rite of Spirits consisted in 
offerings to all living creatures, Spirits included ; 
and appears to have originated in that belief in 
ghosts, which belongs to an early stage in religious 
development. After the rice had been cooked, 
every twice-born householder was to offer it to all 
living things accerding to the following ritual :— 

ist, He was to throw boiled rice near his door, 
saying :—‘‘I salute you, O Maruts [7. e. the winds. ] ” 

2nd, He was to throw boiled rice into water, 
saying :—‘“‘ I salute you, O water gods.” 

3rd, He was to throw boiled rice on his pestle 
and mortar, saying :—“‘ I salute you, O gods of large 
trees.” 

After this he was to throw boiled rice near his pil- 
low to Sri [Lakshmf], the goddess of abundance; at 


‘ the foot of his bed to the propitious goddess Bhadra- 


Kali; in the middle of his house to Brahma and 
his household god;-and up in the air to all the 
assembled gods; by day to the Spirits who walk in 
light, and by night to those who walk in darkness. 
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He was then to throw his offering for all creatures HIstoRY oF 
in the building on his house top, or behind his back ; ae. 
and what remained he was to give to the Pitris with 

his face turned towards the south.” 

The foregoing ordinances contain some curious Orieinand | 
illustrations of that belief in ghosts and spirits beletm sts. 
which belongs more or less to every age of which 
any record has been preserved. A consideration of 
the phenomena of life entering the infant in the 
womb, and leaving the body in the event of sick- 
ness, violence, or old age; and a consideration of 
the same phenomena as regards the vegetable king- 
dom; seem to have led to the conception of a spirit- 
ual existence as something apart from material ex- 
istence. Thus the spirit of a man was supposed to 
have departed when the body had expired, and the 
spirit of a tree was supposed to ebb away with a sigh 
when the tree itself was cut down. This belief was 
not necessarily confined to beings endowed with ani- 
mal or vegetable life, but was more or less extended 
to inanimate things, such as stones, houses, weapons, 
utensils, springs, groves, mountains, and rivers; and 
in some cases it was extended to more complex con- 
ceptions, such as the village, the city, or the caste. 

Out of this primitive faith sprang the belief in a 
separate and spiritual existence of a ghost after the 
death of the body, which subsequently became modi- 
fied by the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul into other bodies after death, as well as by the 
theory of a future state of rewards and punishments. 

The shape in which the conception of ghosts pre- rome amonest 
sented itself to the orthodox Hindus in the time of * #udu 
Manu, may be readily inferred from the ritual laid 


20 Manu, m1. 88—91. 
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HISTORY OF down in the code. It will be seen that the worship- 


Pazr Y. 


per was directed in the first instance to throw boiled 
rice to the winds, or Maruts, to the water gods, and 
the gods of large trees. These deities are Vedic, and 
their worship is eminently fetische. It will more- 
over be seen that the worship of Indra is ignored, 
excepting as one of the gods of the four quarters; 
whilst the worship of the Maruts, which in Vedic 
times was already opposed to that of Indra, finds 
prominent expression. Next follows the propitiation 
of the goddess Lakshm{, who is the wife of Vishnu ; 
the goddess Bhadra-Kali, who is generally identi- 
fied with Durgd, the wife of Siva; and the god 
Brahméa, and other deities. Here it should be re- 
marked that neither of the three deities specified,— 
Lakshmi, Kali, or Brahmd&—appear to have been 
regarded as national Hindu deities until a compara- 
tively late period in the history of India; and there 
is scarely any allusion made in the code to the 
important deities, Vishnu and Siva, who are popu- 
larly regarded as the husbands of Lakshmi and 
Durgd. How far they may have been worshipped 
as local or family deities prior to this Brahmanic 
period is of course open to question. Indeed Brahma, 
as the god of the Brahmans, may have been wor- 
shipped by the Brdhmans from a very early date ; 
and Lakshm{f, as the goddess of abundance, and 
Bhadra-Kali, as an old domestic deity, may have 
been propitiated for ages before they were converted 


. into Brahmanical deities, and associated in the age 


of Brahmanical revival with the worship of Vishnu 
and Siva, and incorporated in the national system of 
mythology. But neither Lakshmi nor Bhadra-Kali 
appear as objects of worship in the hymns of the 


a 
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Rig-Veda;* whilst the references to Brahma are HIsToRY oF 
INDIA. 
very obscure, and chiefly connected with an at-  Piarv. 
tempted identification of that deity with Indra or 
Agni. 
There is one point in the foregoing ritual which signiteant inai- 


cation m the ri- 


betrays extraordinary acuteness on the part of the tual of the nn- 
compilers of the code. Throughout the Institutes Sahu” 
of Manu, the exaltation of the ad Brahma above 
the gods of the Vedic Aryans is never neglected; 
and yet in the daily ritual the worship of the Deva- 
tas is enforced, and the worship of Brahma resolves 
itself into the simple rite of throwing boiled rice 
into the middle of the house. From this circum- 
stance it is easy to infer that the worship of Brahma 
was as unpopular amongst the inasses in the age of 
Manu, as it is amongst the Hindus in the present 
day; and that the compilers of the code accordingly 
accommodated the national ritual to the national 
taste, which still hankered after the worship of the 
gods of their Vedas, in preference to the new deity 
which had been introduced by the Brahmans. 
The propitiation of the gods of the air, and of Rppiation f 
the spirits that walk by day and of those that walk 
by night, 1s more immediately connected with a be- 
hef in ghosts, and a fear of them as destructive 
agencies. A conception of ghosts, and especially of 
the ghosts of enemies, naturally gives rise to a dread 
of mysterious evil and secret mischief; and this 
dread increases, and serves to confirm the original 
belief, whenever any accident or disease befalls the 


21 The introduction of the worship of Kali in the daily ritual of the Brahmans, 
is involved in some obscurity, which may be cleared up hereafter in treating of 
the worship of Siva, which involves some peculiar ideas connected with ghosts 
and corpses. 

VOL. If. 32 
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nistorY oF cattle, the harvest, or the household. Thus the old 
parry. idea of propitiation by means of food finds expres- 
sion in the daily ritual ; and boiled rice is distributed 
as food to ghosts in general, to the ghosts of enemies 
as well as to those of friends. 
ee The sacramental rite of men is simply an ordin- 
tion of mortal ance imparting a religious meaning to the ordinary 
duties of hospitality, especially in the event of the 
guests being Brdhmans, and above all being learned 
Bréhmans. Indeed whilst the code duly enjoins 
hospitality to guests, it significantly declares that 
oblations which are presented to ignorant Brahmans 
are mere ashes. On the other hand, when oblations 
are offered in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth, which 
richly blazes with true knowledge and picty, they 
will release the giver from distress, and even from 
deadly sin.” 
eaten kede In reviewing the foregoing sacramental rites, it 
" is curious to observe how closely they are mixed up 
amongst the Hindts with such ordinary actions of 
Curious associs- life as the daily meals. Amongst western commun- 
worship with ities the custom prevails of praying to the Supreme 
Being for a blessing upon food which is about to be 
eaten, and to return thanks after a meal for the food 
which has been provided. But according to the 
Hindu idea, a portion of the food is absolutely de- 
sired by the deity or deities, as well as by anomal- 
ous beings who are supposed to exercise an influence 
over the well-being of man. Thus every householder 
was required, before partaking of food, to propitiate 
the Rishis, Pitris, Devatas, Spirits, and Guests with 
offerings of portions of the very provisions which 


22 Manu, iii. 94—118. 
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had been prepared for himself and his family; and uuisrory or 
it is emphatically declared that he who partakes of ities 
food which has been dressed for himself only, and 
which has not been previously presented to the 


beings in question, eats in reality nothing but sin. 


23 Manu, lil. 118, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EIGHT FORMS OF MARRIAGE. 


gistory oF = THE laws and precepts which are to be found in 
par v, the Brahmanical code respecting marriage, may be 

Marrigo lawsin divided into two classes, namely :— 

ve Hight forms L8t,—Those which refer to eight traditional forms 

ofmarrisge of marriage, some of which are approved whilst 
others are condemned. The traditions respecting 
these eight forms of marriage are of considerable 
historical importance, inasmuch as they apparently 
belong to different communities, or to different 
stages in the civilization of the people. 

2nd, Miscellaue- = 2nd,—T hose which refer to married lifegenerally, 
and which compare a multiplicity of details respect- 
ing the age at which a man ought to marry, the 
family from whom he ought to select a wife, the kind 
of damsel to be selected, the treatment of women, 
the laws respecting adultery and divorce, and a 
variety of minute directions for the guidance of hus- 
bands and wives. 

Historical signi- ‘I'he laws and precepts belonging to this second 


eight forms. class will be dealt with hereafter, in connection with 
the social condition of the Hindus.! The present 


1 The laws respecting the age at which a man ought to marry, and the wife 
which should be selected, will be found in Chapter XI. on the four Orders, in con- 
nection with the life of a householder. The laws respecting the condition of 
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chapter will be devoted to a consideration of the aistory oF 
eight forms of marriage described in Manu, with the pasr ¥. 
view of eliciting such historical results as appear to 

underlie the several traditions. 

Before however indicating these eight forms of Vedic concep. 

marriage rites, 1t may be as well to consider the ideas ev expres in 
of marriage which prevailed in the Vedic period. 
It has already been stated that events which lie 
half hidden in the undergrowth of later Epic legends 
seem to belong to the Vedic age, although the com- 
position of the poems undoubtedly belongs to the 
Brahmanic age. Accordingly it may now be advis- 
able to ascertain what further evidence can be 
adduced in confirmation of this hypothesis, by com- 
paring the marriage customs which appear in the 
Epic legends, with those which find expression in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda. When this has been 
done it may -be useful to bring the results to bear 
upon the eight forms of marriage rites which are 
described in the Institutes of Manu. 

The marriage customs which are to be found in Marriages in 
the Epics seem to refer to two different classes of es 
the community, namely, a peaceful class and a war- 
rior class. The marriages which prevailed amongst 
the peaceful class may perhaps be exemplified by the 
union between Yayati and Devaydnf, which appears 
to have involved the idea of one wife married to 
one man. The marriages of Brahmans may belong 
to the same class; although it is impossible to say 
whether they referred to the Rishis of the Vedic age, 
or to the Brdhmans of the Brahmanic age. The Marriages in a 


warlike commu- 


rt 
marriages of the warlike community, who may be ing 0 bate 


Hind4 women will be found in Chapter XII., which is especially devoted to that 
subject. 
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HISTORY OF identified with the Kshatriyas, were altogether of a 
paerv. different character, and involved the conceptions of 
polyandry and polygamy, the Swayamvara, and the 
rites subsequently known as Gandharva and Rak- 
shasa. 
fogendryinthe == The system of polyandry is exemplified in the 
Maha Bharata by the marriage of Draupadi with 
the five sons of Péndu; and in the Ramayana by 
the charge brought against Rima and Lakshmana by 
Virddha.? The attempt to Brahmanize the former 
tradition, by representing it asa sacred and excep- 
tional mystery, has already been discussed in the 
Polyandry in, previous volume.’ But a trace of this extraordinary 
Rig-Vela custom is also to be found in a hymn of the Rig-Veda, 
which is addressed to the two Aswins :—‘‘ Aswins, 
your admirable (horses) bore the car which you had 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of honour ; 
and the damsel who was the prize came through 
affection to you, and acknowledged your (husband- 
ship), saying, ‘ You are (my) lords.’”* Strangely 
enough this verse exhibits the custom of polyandry 
under similar circumstances to those under which it 
appears in the Swayamvara of Draupadi. Accord- 
ing to the Epic legend, Draupadi was the prize of the 
archery match, and was won by Arjuna. In the Vedic 
hymn however the damsel was apparently the prize of 
a chariot race, and was won by the two Aswins. The 
Aryan origin of this custom is thus placed beyond 
a doubt. Had it not existed amongst the Vedic 
Aryans, it would have been as impossible for a Vedic 
bard to dwell upon the recognized marriage of one 


* See ante, p. 241. 3 See ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 4. 
4 Rig-Veda, Mand I. Hymn 119, v. 5. 
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damsel to two living brothers, as for a European sistory oF 
bard of our own time to select such a topic as a oe 
subject for a modern poem. ———: 

The system of polygamy finds a much larger ex- Polygamy in the 
pression in the Epic legends, as might have been 
expected in an era of conquest. Thus Vichitra-virya 
and Pandu were each married to two wives; and 
Pandu is said to have obtained his second wife by 
purchase.’ Dasaratha again had three wives;® and 
many other instances might be quoted from later tra- 
ditions. Traces of polyeemy are also to be found Polygamy in the 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, Raja Swanaya on Hig Veda 
the banks of the river Indus, gave his ten daugliters 
in marriage to a young Rishi named Kakshivat ; and 
in return was duly praised in a Vedic hymn com- 
posed by his enthusiastic son-in-law.’?. In another 
hymn there is an allusion to the husband of many 
maidens.’ Indeed, whilst an exceptional system like 
that of polyandry could only have originated from 
strong necessity, that of polygamy belongs to an 
age of half-barbarous sensuality, when self-indulgence 
was considered as the highest good. 

The institution known as the Swayamvara, OF the swayan- 
self-choice, was however without doubt the most Hpi” 
popular of all the forms of marriage which prevailed 
amongst the Vedic Aryans. It belongs to an age of 
Hindu chivalry, when a high-spirited and gallant 
race might be supposed to yearn for the love of 
women, as a sentiment higher and nobler than that 
of mere desire. The legend of the marriage of the 
Aswins seems to associate the Swayamvara with 





5 See Vol. I. p. 53, 64, 66. 6 See ante, p. 11, 
7 Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 14 e¢ seq. 
8 Rig-Veda, Mand I, Hymn 116, v. 10. 
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HISTORY OF ; : Pa Pee Pe 2 oe 
ida ft polyandry; and later Purdnic legends associate it 


Past V. with polygamy. It however finds a beautiful and 
attractive expression in that exquisite picture of a 
wife’s devotion, which is presented in the story of 
Nala and Damayant{; and there it is found in 
connection with the true conception of marriage in 
the permanent union of one woman and one man.® 
The Swayamvara emphatically belongs to the old 
Vedie period, for it is distinctly recognized in the 

The Swavam- hymns of the Rig-Veda; not only in the verse 
hymns ofthe already quoted, which intimates that the Aswins 
won a bride at a chariot-race ; but in another hymn, 
where there is an allusion to a bride who was won 
at a Swayamvara by the youthful Vimada.” It will 
Xo allusion to however be seen hereafter that there is no allusion 
BLE: whatever to the institution in the code of Manu. 
Gandharvaanad ==‘ he Gandharva and Rakshasa nuptials belonged 
Rakshasa forms : . . 
of marriage. {0 the old lawless times, and were in reality no mar- 
riages at all. The Gardharva form was simply a 
union prompted by mutual desire, and consummated 
without any preliminary ceremonies; and in this 
manner Dushyanta met Sakuntala in the jungle, 
where the amorous pair followed the old Idyllic 
fashion, which ultimately led to the birth of the 

9 See Vol. I. Part iii. chap. 2. 

© Rig-Veda, Mand I. Hymn 116, v. 1. Professor H. H. Wilson explains in a 
note upon the passage, that the story is told by the scholiast, that Vimada having 
wou his bride at a Swayamvara, was stopped on his way home by his unsuccessful 
competitors, when the Aswins came to his succour, and placed the bride in their 
chariot, repulsed the assailants, and carried the damsel to the residence of the 
husband. Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 306. 

From other allusions in the hymns it would appear that Vimada was a Rishi, 
and that the father of the bride was a Raja. This seems to confirm the theory 
already indicated, that many of the Rishis, if not all of them, were Kshatriyas. 
The idea of a Brahman contending at a Swayamvara, was regarded by the old 
Kshatriyas es an arrogant proceeding (see ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 4). It is some- 
what singular that these allusions to the Swayamvara and polyandry should be 
associated with the obscure worship of the Aswins. 
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famous hero Bharata, the ancestor of the lunar race.” a1storyY or 
The Rdékshasa form on the other hand consisted in pany. 
the seizure of a damsel by force, after the conquest 

of her kinsmen ; and in this manner Bhishma carried 

oif the three daughters of the Raja of Kasi.” Accord- Kshatriya law 
ing to the old Kshatriya law, a wife even was com- **™sTiases. 
pelled to submit to the desires of the conqueror of 

her husband; but then conquest was a necessary 
preliminary, and it was considered contrary to all 

rule for a man surreptitiously to carry off the wife 

of another, without having first fought her husband. 

Thus it was that Dhaumya protested against the 

outrage committed upon Draupadi by Jayadratha; 

and that Sité in like manner protested against the 
cowardice of Ravana. These Gandharva and Rak- Gaudharva ana 
shasa marriages originated in the Vedic period, and fags restricted 
were contrary to Brahmanical law. It will indeed ee 
be seen hereafter that such unions were tolerated in 

the code of Manu, but they were permitted to the 
Kshatriyas alone; but even this toleration to the 
Kshatriyas is accompanied by expressions which 
sufficiently indicate a grave disapproval.” 

The eight forms of marriage described by Manu Manu's descrip. 

. : ion © ight 
may now be described in the following order. nuptials. 

Ist, The Brahma marriage, in which a father in- }. Brahma. 
vited a man versed in the Vedas, and of a good 
character; and then gave him his daughter, after 
clothing both of them, and entertaining them, and 
honouring them with ornaments. This 1s the cere- 
mony of the Brahmans. 

2nd, The Daiva marriage, in which a father 2 Daiva. 


"See Vol. I. Part ii. chap. i. 12 Thid. 
13 See Vol, I. Part ii. chap, viii.; also ante, Part iv. chap. xvii. 
™4 Manu, iii. 26. 
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mistory or decks his daughter with ornaments, and then gives 
Pazrv. her to the priest officiating at a properly conducted 
‘sacrifice. This is the ceremony of the Devatas. 

8, Arsha. 3rd, The Arsha marriage, in which a father re- 
ceives from a bridegroom one pair of kine (a bull 
and a cow), or two pairs, for religious purposes, and 
then gives away his daughter in due form. This is 
the ceremony of the Rishis. 

4. Prajapayta. 4th, The Prajipatya marriage, in which a father 
gives away his daughter to the bridegroom with due 
honour, after distinctly uttering this injunction :— 
‘May both of you perform together your civil and 
religious duties.” This is the ceremony of the Pra- 
japatis. 

5. Asura. 5th, The Asura mode, in which the bridegroom 
gives as much wealth as he can afford to the damsel 
and her kinsmen, and then takes her according to his 
own pleasure. 


6. Gandharva. 6th, The Gandharva mode, in which a youth 
and damsel are led by mutual desire to form a con- 
nection. 

7. Rakshasa, 7th, The Rdékshasa mode, in which a warrior 


seizes a maiden by force, and carries her from her 
home, while she weeps and calls for assistance, and 
after slaying or wounding her kinsmen. 

s. Paistcha, ‘ 8th, The Paisdcha mode, in which the lover 
secretly embraces a damsel while she sleeps, or is 
intoxicated, or disordered in her mind. This is the 
basest and most wicked of all.™ 

Four valid and The foregoing description of the eight forms of 

mariage. marriage must be now subjected to a critical ex- 
amination. In the first instance there are two 
points for consideration :— 


@ > Manu, iii. 20 et seg, 
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Ist, The four marriages which are first on the History or 
list, and which are permissible to all the four castes. pine v 

2nd, The four marriages which are last upon the 
list, and of which the validity is more or less im- 
pugned,” 

As regards the four valid marriages, it will be the tour vatia 


S$ aS- 


seen that they differ in name, whilst the language eribed fo four 
implies that they respectively belonged to four ™™4™ 
different communities; and by comparing the four 
names with the characteristics of each form, some 
valuable inferences may be drawn. The distinction 
between each of the four may be thus exhibited :— 

Ist, Brahmans ;—the gift of a daughter to a man Brébmans. 
learned in the Veda. 

2nd, Devatas or Vedic Aryans;—the gift of a Vedic Aryans. 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. 

3rd, Rishis or Vedic bards ;—the gift of a daugh- Rishis. 
ter in return for a pair or two of kine. 

4th, Prajapatis;—the gift of a daughter to a Projapatis 
bridegroom in order that the pair might perform 
together their civil and religious duties. 

Here the distinction which has already been Apparent con- 


fusion from the 


drawn between the Rishis and the Brahmans 2rbitrary dis- 


tinction be- 
tween the Deva- 


appears to be involved in some confusion by the tas, Riss, and 
introduction of Devatas and Prajdpatis as separate 
classes. But this confusion can be to some extent 

cleared up. The Brihman mode of giving a daugh- Brihman fom 
ter to a student in the Veda, was no doubt the *™™"°* 
predominant idea of marriage in the Brahmanic age 

which is depicted in the code. It moreover applied 

to all the twice-born castes, as all were to be in- 

structed in the Veda. This conception of marriage 


16 Manu, iii, 39—42, 
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HISTORY OF May therefore be accepted as historical. The mode 


pie i 


Mythical cha- 


racter of the 
Daiva mode. 


Repuguant to 

human nature 
id aoe 

tradition. 


however which is said to have prevailed amongst the 
Devatas, or Vedic Aryans, of giving a daughter to 
the sacrificing priest, is apparently mythical. The 
age of sacrifice was passing away. Flesh sacri- 
fices are scarcely tolerated in the code, and were 
certainly opposed to Brahmanism. Still the tradi- 
tions that the Vedic Aryans offered such sacrifices 
were treasured up by the masses. Hence, if it was 
ruled that the form sanctioned by the Brahmans was 
the gift of a daughter to a student in the Vedas, it was 
easy to arrive at the mythical idea that the form 
sanctioned amongst the Devatas was the gift of a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. But whilst one idea 
is in accordance with human nature, the other is 
repugnant to it. To marry a daughter to a young 
Vedic scholar is natural and not unpleasing ; but to 
marry a daughter to a man who has just been acting 
in the capacity of a butcher or a cook, even though 
it has been in the service of the gods, 1s opposed to 
the instincts of human nature. Moreover the latter 
idea is opposed to the traditions of the Vedic Aryans, 
who regarded such hired priests as mere mercen- 
aries unworthy of forming an alliance with the 
daughter of Kshatriya, although in the old Vedic 
foretime a Raja might have given his daughter 
in marriage to a Vedic bard. In one direction 
however the apparently mythical idea of giving a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest may have had a 
historical basis. In the old Vedic period the priest 
and the head of a household were identical. The 
idea therefore of giving a daughter in marriage to 
a priest, may have merely involved the idea of 
giving her in marriage to the head of a household. 
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The tradition as regards the third form of per- History oF 


missible nuptials, namely, that the mode amongst pane ¥. 


the Rishis was to give a daughter to a bridegroom in Bishi mode re- 
exchange for a pair or two of kine, is no doubt his- old Vedieperiod. 
torical; and it probably prevailed more or less 

amongst all the Vedic Aryans, as it does even in the 

present day among many primitive tribes in India. 

It furnishes moreover a further proof of the distinc. Further proot 


radical 
tion between the Rishis, or Vedic bards, and the Sistinction be- 


tween Rishis 
Brdhmans as priests and worshippers of Brahma, “°° "™"™* 
which has been laid down in a previous chapter. 
It may be added in the present place, that the 
names of many celebrated Rishis are affixed to the 
Vedic hymns which they respectively composed ;” 


17 Amongst the authors of the hymns of the Rig-Veda are to be found the time- 
honoured names of Kanwa, Pardsara, Gotama, Kasyapa, Agastya, Viswamitra, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadwaja, and Vasishtha. These Rishis have for ages been re- 
garded as Brahmans, and their exaltation would naturally tend to the glorifica- 
tion of the Brahmans as a caste. Accordingly their names are to be frequently 
found in the Brahmanical versions of the Mah& Bhérata and Ramayana, but 
always under suspicious circumstances arising from being associated with super- 
natural details, or with palpable anachronisms. Kanwa was the putative father of 
Sakuntalé, the mother of Raja Bharata, whose son Hastin founded the city of 
Hastinapur. Parasara was the holy sage who is said to have created a mist by 
the power of his religious austerities, in order that he might gratify his passion for 
a fish-girl, by whom he became the father of Vyasa. Gotama was the sage whose 
connubial felicity was disturbed by Indra, and who subsequently pronounced a 
curse, by which his wife was turned to stone, and her seducer was covered with a 
thousand eyes. Kasyapa was the mythical progenitor of the Sun, and consequently 
the forefather of the Solar race at Ayodhy4. Agastya gave mythical weapons to the 
divine hero of the Ramayana, drank up the sea with all its crocodiles and big 
fishes, and prevented the Vindhya mountain from attaining a greater altitude. In 
the Mah& Bharata Viswamitra is represented as the real father of Sakuntala by a 
celestial nymph ; and he re-appears in the Ramayana for the purpose of telling a 
number of absurd stories to Rama, and bringing about the marriage of Rama and 
Sita. V&madeva was the Minister of Dasaratha, but has very little to do in the 
action of the poem of the Ramayana. Atri is the mythical progenitor of the Moon, 
and consequently the ancestor of the Lunar race of Bharata; but yet he lived to 
entertain Rama and Sita at his hermitage in the neighbourhood of Chitra-kdta. 
Bharadw&ja was the mythical father of Drona, the preceptor of the Pandavas and 
Kauravas ; and the equally mythical entertainer of the army of Bh&rata at Pra- 
yaga, or Allahabad. Vasishtha again is said to have been the preceptor of Dasaratha, 
and takes a prominent part in the minor action of the Ramfyana. These details 
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sETORY or and that they could scarcely have been Brdhmans, 


Part V. 


Further con- 


sideration of the 
distinction he- 
tween Ne ae 


because their hymns are in no way connected with 
the worship of the god Brahma. On the contrary, 
if any stress may be laid upon the general references 
in the Rig-Veda to the Rishis as a collective body, 
it would appear that the Rishis stand prominently 
forward as the worshippers of those Vedic deities 
who were the least in favour with the Brahmans.* 
Here it may be as well to take into further con- 
sideration the distinction which Manu draws be- 


Huns and that tween the marriage rite of the Rishis and that of the 


of the Brah- 
mans. 


Brahmans. The former appears to be the most 
ancient, as it certainly was the most primitive ; and 
moreover was devoid of any religious meaning such 
as Clearly appertains to the other three approved 
marriages. No religious qualification was required 
in the bridegroom, and the young man simply 
obtained a damsel by presenting her father with a 
pair or two of kine; a practice so foreign to the 
civilization which appears to have prevailed in the 
time of Manu, that the Hindu lawgiver is compelled 
to defend it by urging that such a gift of kine to the 
father of the bride was not a purchase.” The cere- 


have already been brought forward to prove that the association of the individuals 
in question with the main traditions in the Mahé Bharata and Ramayana is purely 
mythical. 

1 The Rishis are specially referred to as a collective body in the following 
hymns. “ Friendly to man were those of the ancient Rishis whose praises thou 
(Indra) hast listened to.” (Mand VIII. Hymn 29, v.4.) “ Aswins, hearing 
the many prayers of the Rishis.” (Ib. Hymn 70, v. 5.) “The bride of Starya 
(i. e. Ushas, the dawn)..... hymned by the Rishis.” (Ib. Hymn 76, v. 5.) ‘In- 
vigorated by the praise of a thousand Rishis, this Indra is vast as the ocean.”’ 
(Mand VIIT. Hymn 3, v. 4.) “ Amid those who do not praise thee, Indra, amid 
the Rishis who do praise thee..... may thou increase.” (Ib. Hymn 6, v, 12.) 
“ Come, Aswins,. .. when the Rishis formerly invoked you for protection ; so now, 
Aswins, come at my devout praises.” (Ib. Hymn 8, v. 5.) From the tenor of these 
mantras it would seem that the Rishis are regarded as even more ancient than the 
composition of many of the hymns. 19 Mann, iii. 53. 
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mony taught by the Brahmans was altogether dif- HISTORY OF 

ferent. The bridegroom was assumed to be learned 

in the Veda. He was invited and hospitably enter- 

tained by the father of the damsel, and then married 

to the daughter, after which the father of the bride 

presented the pair with clothes and ornaments. 
Another and equally significant distinction seems signiscance of 

to be drawn between the ceremony of the Bréhmans re ae 

and that of the Prajdpatis. In the former a father 9 Brabmns, 

gives away his daughter in subordination to the *™*""* 

bridegroom; a subordination which is perfectly 

in accordance with Brahmanical ideas, and which 

finds full expression in other parts of the code of 

Manu. In the ceremony of the Prajdpatis, the 

father gives his daughter to the bridegroom, and 

enjoins them to “‘ perform together their civil and 

religious duties.” This latter expression seems to 

imply a higher social position on the part of the wife, 

and one which approaches to an equality with the 

husband ; and this elevation of women in the social 

scale is in accordance with Kshatriya institutions, 

and certainly finds expression in the Rig-Veda.” It 

is however apparently connected with a religious 

system, as some stress is laid upon the religious 

duties of the married pair. Now the Prajapatis Question of 

were undoubtedly a religious community ; and the eee aiterent 

question which arises for consideration is whether“? 

any distinction can be laid down between the Pra- 

jépatis as worshippers of Prajdpati, and the Brdh- 

mans as worshippers of Brahma or Brahma. Hitherto 

Prajapati has always been identified with Brahma, 

and the conception of each deity as the creator of 


ie v. 





7 See Rig-Veda, Mand I, Hymn 26, vol. iv. Wilson’s note, 
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sistory or the universe appears to be the same. But it by uo 

por means follows that the two conceptions did not 

originate from different sources and become sub- 

sequently blended together; and it is not impossible 

that the worship of Prajapati, as one God, is associ- 

ated with Manu, who has been termed a Prajapati.” 

Again, the worship of the Pitris is associated with 

Prajdpati; and the Pitris are said to reside in 

the heaven of Prajdpati: and Manu lays down a 

distinction between the world of the Sun, as the 

heaven of the Prajapatis, and the world or heaven 

of Brahma.” The question however can scarcely be 

Conclusions. regarded as fairly solved ; and it can only be con- 

jectured that Prajapati, or ruler, may have been 

originally a Kshatriya conception of the One God; 

and that Brahma may in like manner have been the 
Brahmanical conception of the Supreme Being. 

Relative anti- It may now be as well to recapitulate the con- 

marriages ofthe clusions which seem to be established by the fore- 

ts, and Brah- going data. The most ancient form of marriage 

was apparently that of the Ltishis, in which a bride- 

groom gave a pair or two of kine to the father of the 

bride, probably for the purpose of a marriage feast. A 

relic of this primitive custom is still to be traced in the 

modern rite, in which a cow is tied up, but let loose 

instead of being killed. ‘The Daiva form 1s dubious. 

The Prajapatya form is apparently later in the order 

of time, being connected with a monotheistic religion 

which prevailed during a transition period between 

the worship of the Vedic deities and that of the god 

Brahma, and entailed civil and religious duties upon 


21 See the Mantras already quoted in the Introduction to Vol. I. p. 29. 
22 Manu, iv. 182. 
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both men and women. The Brahma form is ap- HISsToRY oF 
INDIA. 
parently the most modern of all. Parr V. 
Having thus brought under review the four forms The four marri- 
of marriage which were permitted by the code, it Sanu as ilegal 
becomes necessary to take into consideration the 
four remaining nuptials, three of which were famous 
in the national traditions, and may have been 
occasionally practised in the age of Manu, but all 
of which were more or less censured by the Hindu 
lawgiver. They also seem to some extent to ap- 
pertain to different communities, or perhaps to 
different phases of civilization; but they are all 
widely separated from the four orthodox forms by 
one general characteristic, namely, the absence of 
all ceremony, religious or otherwise. The conditions 


of each may be thus exhibited :— 

Ist, The Asura, in which the bridegroom pur- asura. 
chased a damsel of her father. 

2nd, The Gandharva, in which a union was Gandharva 
prompted by mutual desire, and in which the rite 
was not necessarily binding for the future. 

3rd, The Rakshasa, in which a damsel was paxshasa 
captured by force of arms. 

4th, The Paisdcha, in which a damsel was sur- Paisscha. 
prised whilst asleep, or under the influence of strong 
liquor, or disordered in her intellect. 

Of these four marriage customs, the first and last, Asura and Pai 
namely, the Asura and Paisdacha, were altogether prohibited. 
forbidden by Manu; whilst the Gandharva and one Gandharva 

° ° and Rékshasa 
Rakshasa were only permitted to warriors, or men tolerated. 
of the Kshatriya caste. 
The Asura custom might be supposed by 18 asura modea 
° degent rate form 
name to refer to marriages amongst the Asuras or of the marriage 
aborigines; but in Manu’s time, when the caste 
VOL. II. 33 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 


Part V. 


Gandharva 
mode an expres- 
sion of idyllic 
amours. 
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_ 


system had been fully established, the term Asura 
was probably employed only as one of reproach. It 
is not difficult to understand that the primitive 
custom of a bridegroom giving a pair of kine to the 
father of his bride, would degenerate in an age of 
comparative luxury into a mere matter of bargain 
and sale; in which family rank and personal attrac- 
tions were duly considered, and an equivalent de- 
manded in money and jewels.” The Gandharva mar- 
riage on the other hand might be regarded as the 
expression of a woman’s independence in the dis- 
posal of her affections; or, what has already been 
indicated, it might merely refer to the idyllic loves 
of pastoral times, when a swain met a damsel in the 
forest, and the unsophisticated pair simply obeyed 
the dictates of mutual desire without regard to law 


3 Marriage customs have greatly changed since the time of Manu. In Bengal 
the great difficulty is for the father of daughters to procure husbands for them, 
and a system prevails not unlike the purchase of bridegrooms, At this present 
moment, if a father wishes to marry a daughter to a young Bengalee who has 
taken a degree at the Calcutta University, he must agree to spend a much larger 
sum of money upon the marriage entertainment, and upon the jewels and gifts, 
than would have been necessary had the bridegroom failed to pass the University 
examination. The vast expense attending the purchasing of a bridegroom of the 
Kulin caste is well known; and a curious illustration of the social ideas upon this 
matter may be obtained from a recent biography of a Bengalee millionnaire, named 
Ramdovlal Dey, who wished to marry his daughter to a young Kulin named 
Radhakissen. The biography is written by an intelligent Bengalee gentleman, 
named Grish Chunder Ghose; and the following extract is given in the very words 
of the author :—“ Born of parents wretchedly poor, the soul of Radhakissen was as 
small as his circumstances were pitiful. His Koolinism was the only bait that had 
attracted Ramdoolal to the lad. The lad, though not ugly, was ungainly. His 
hair was red and his features were gross. He had not reccived even an ordinary 
education. Yet Ramdoolal was anxious to wed his eldest and most favourite 
daughter,—a daughter in whose name he had built a ship, —to the son of a Koolin. 
That daughter refused however to marry the bridegroom thus selected for her. 
She had seen the boy herself ; she loathed him with the absurd hate of achild. On 
the night on which the marriage was consummated, the bride screamed, and the 
bride writhed on her seat whilst being conveyed to the altar. So violent indecd 
was her conduct, that Ramdoolal was compelled to soften her, in order that the 
marriage rites might be proceeded with, by pouring a handful of gold mohurs into 
hér lap.” 
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or ceremony. The Rakshasa marriage again refers HISTORY OF 
to acustom which prevailed during the. wars be- pazrv. 
tween the Aryan invaders and fhe aborigines, by Rakshasa mode 
which the daughters and even the wives of the con- the Kshatryas. 
quered ets the prize of the conquerors. The 
Paisécha however has not a semblance to either a Hoenn 
form or a right. The damsel was neither purchased, Usfinshosts. 
nor seduced, nor carried away captive, but was 

simply taken at a disadvantage; an outrage which 

was far more likely to be committed amongst a peace- 

ful community than amongst a race of chivalrous 

warriors like the Kshatriyas. The origin of the name 

Paisicha is somewhat curious. The Pisdchas were 

evil spirits, or ghosts, who were supposed to haunt the 

earth; but sometimes they were identified with the 

more terrible and uncivilized aborigines.” If therefore 

a damsel found herself likely to become a mother, 

without being able to furnish a satisfactory reason 

for her maternity, she would naturally plead that she 

had been victimized by a Pisdcha; and probably 

from this circumstance the term came to be applied 

to all cases in which a damsel had been taken at a 
disadvantage by a mortal lover. In modern times 

however the belief is still very general throughout 

the rural districts of India, that wives as well as 

maidens may be occasionally victimized by such 


ghostly admirers. 

The law permitting Gandharva and Rakshasa, Siguificance of 
marriages to the Kshatriyas is not without historical mittog Gand 
significance. It seems to indicate that at the time tothe xsia 
the code of Manu was promulgated the Kshatriyas we 
formed a powerful class of the community; and that 


24 « Destroy, Indra, the tawny-coloured, fearfully-roaring Pis&chi ; annihilate 
the Rakshasas.” Rig-Veda, Mand I, Hymn 133, v. 5. 
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HISTORY OF the Brdhmans found it necessary to temporize, in 


iaerite and de- 
merits of the 
eight forms of 


oy Vv. 


tive 


marriage. 


Significance of 
Manu’s appli- 
cation of the 


doc 


trine, 


order to reconcile so arrogant and important a caste 
with Brahmanical law.” 

The respective merits and demerits of the eight 
forms of marriage are thus indicated by Manu:— 


“The son of a wife by the Brahmé rite, if he performs 
virtuous acts, redeems from sin ten ancestors and ten de- 
scendants, and redeems likewise himself, making twenty-one 
persons in all. The son of a wife by the Daiva rite redeems 
seven ancestors and seven descendants. The son of a wife 
by the Arsharite redeems three ancestors and three de- 
scendants. The son of a wife by the Prajdépatya rite re- 
deems six ancestors and six descendants. By these four 
marriages are born sons illumined by the Veda, beloved by 
the learned, adorned with beauty, endowed with goodness, 
wealthy, renowned, blessed with all lawful enjoyments, per- 
forming every duty, and living a hundred years. But in 
the four other marriages, which are base marriages, are 
born sons, who act cruelly, speak falsely, abhor the Veda, 
and the duties prescribed therein.” ” 


The foregoing observations of the Hindu law- 
giver on each of the eight forms of marriage furnish 
a curious illustration of the system of merits and 
demerits, which has already been explained as form- 
ing the ground-work of Brahmanism. The ingenuity 
of the authors of the code in dealing with this sub- 
ject is well worthy of notice. According to the 
dogma inculcated, the merits of an individual ac- 


25 The custom of treating female captives as prize is as old as the hills, In 
this fashion Chryseis and Briseis were allotted to Agamemnon and Achilles; and 
the mother of Sisera is represented in the song of Deborah and Barak as expecting 
the return of the victorious army of her son with a damsel or two to every man. 
The brute violence of the custom was greatly mitigated in the Mosaic law, which 
ordered that a beautiful captive should shave her head and be permitted to lament 
her parenta for a whole month, before a warrior could make her his wife, 

26 Manu, iii. 36—41. 
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quired by an orthodox marriage will not only tend suistory or 
to his own deliverance from the punishment awarded pr. vy. 
to demerits, but in some cases will deliver his an- ————— 
cestors or his descendants from such evil conse- 
quences. Now, amongst the Hindus the marriage 

of a son is brought about by the parents; and 
although there is reason to believe that this custom 

was not in force in very ancient times, yet the obli- 

gation of a father as regards the marriage of his sons 

and daughters seems to have been generally ac- 
knowledged by Manu. The Hindu lawgiver ac- 
cordingly enlists the self-interest of parents, by 
declaring that the merits of those who contract the 

better forms of marriage will be felt through a cer- 

tain number of degrees in the ascending line; and 

in like manner he enlists the self-interest of the pair 

about to be married, by declaring that such merits 

will be also felt by the children through a corre- 
sponding number of generations in the descending 

line. In the same spirit it is asserted that the sons 

who are born from any of the prohibited marriages 

will turn out the vilest of characters. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Parr VY. 


Origin of the 

idea of propi 

ating the o8 oe 
of ancestors 

with food. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SRADDHA, OR FEAST OF THE DEAD. 


Tue Srdddha, or feast of the dead, is perhaps 
one of the most primitive, as it certainly is one of 
the most simple, of all the Vedic rites that have 
i: been handed down from a period of remote antiquity 
to the present day. It originated in the crude idea 
already indicated, that the spirit or ghost had a 
separate existence after death, and that it might be 
gratified or propitiated with offerings of food. This 
idea certainly involved a belief in the prolonged 
existence of the spirit in a future state of being; but 
in its origin 1f had no connection with the doctrine 
of future rewards and punishments. It is rather to 
be traced to the old world belief, which has existed 
in all ages, and which still lingers in the imagination 
of even a philosophic and material generation, that 
the spirits of the departed hover at times near those 
persons and places which were associated with their 
earthly careers, and are gratified by any tribute of 
respect which may be paid to their memory.’ 


1 This idea finds exquisite expression in Collins’s poem on the death of Thom- 
son :— 
“‘ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is dress’d ; 
And oft shall stay the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 
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The Srdddha, or feast of the dead, was thus in HIstToRY oF 
e ry @ s INDIA. 
its earliest form a, pleasing expression of natural pug v. 


religion, which long preceded the advent of a priestly one sraaaha a 
pleasing ex- 


caste, or the introduction of a systematic ritual. But, pre-srr of na 
like every other popular ceremonial which has been ) 
handed down amongst the Hindus from the Vedic 
period, it has been recast in a Brahmanical mould; 
and it is in this latter form that the institution 
appears in the Epics as well as in the laws of Manu. 
It consists of three distinct rites :— Throo distinct 
Ist, The Daily Srdddha, to be performed in 
propitiation of the Pitris, or ghosts of remote 
ancestors. 
2nd, The Monthly Sraddha, to be performed in 
propitiation of the more immediate paternal an- 
cestors. 
8rd, The Funeral Sraddha, to be performed 
within a certain period after death, or the hearing 
of the death, of a near kinsman. 
It should also be remarked that Srdéddhas are Other sra- 
likewise performed on other occasions, and notably 
at the celebration of any marriage ceremony.” 


2 In a work entitled Nirneya Sindhu, Colebrooke found authcrity for classify- 
ing obsequies under twelve heads. (1.) Daily obsequies, either food or water only, 
in honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the Viswadevas. (2.) Obsequies 
for a special cause, that is, in honour of a kinsman recently defunct. (3.) Volun- 
tary obsequies, performed by way of supererogation, for the greater bencfit of the 
deceased. (4.) Obsequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession 
of wealth, and upon other joyful occasions. (5.) A Sraddha intended to introduce 
the ghost of a deceased kinsman to the rest of the ghosts. (6.) Obsequies per- 
formed on appointed days, such as that of new moon, full moon, sun’s passage into 
a new sign, etc. (7.) A Sr&ddha to sanctify the food at an entertainment given 
to a company of Brahmans. (8.) One performed when stated numbers of Br&h- 
mans are fed at the cost of a person who needs purification from some defilement. 
(9.) A Sraddha preparatory to the celebration of any solemn rite, and considered 
as a part of such rite. (10.) A Sréddha in honour of deities. (11.) Oblations of 
clarified butter, previous to the undertaking of a distant journey. (12.) A Sr&d- 
dha to sanctify a meal of flesh-meat prepared simply for the sake of nourishment. 
See Colebrooke’s Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindzis. 
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HISTORY OF The daily Srdddha was an offering either of 
parr V. boiled rice, or of milk, roots, and fruit, or of water 
Daily Sriddha. Oly, to the Pitris, or remote ancestors. This cere- 
monial has been already described,® and it will be 
only necessary to add that in modern practice it is 
considered sufficient to pour water out of a particular 
vessel every day as a drink-offering to the Pitris. ° 
Mouthly Srid- The monthly Sraddha may be considered under 
under four = four separate heads :— 
Ist, Ceremonies to be performed at a monthly 
Sraddha. 
2nd, Persons to be entertained at the monthly 
Sraddha. 
3rd, Persons to be excluded from the monthly 
Sraddha. 
4th, Relative merits of the different kinds of 
victuals which may be offered at a monthly Sraddha. 
ist, Ceremonies ‘I'he ceremonies at the monthly Sraddha, as de- 
adie * scribed in the Institutes of Manu, are of a very 
intelligible character ; and seem to have been laid 
down for the purpose of converting the old Vedic 
offering of food and water into a great feast to the 
Brahmans. The monthly Sraddha was performed 
on the dark day of the moon, that is, when the sun 
and moon are in conjunction. A sequestered spot 
was sclected, such as was supposed to be pleasing to 
the ghosts; and then the invited Brahmans were 
conducted to their allotted seats, which had been 
. purified with kusa grass, and were presented with 
garlands of flowers and sweet perfumes. The 
Oblation tothe officiating Brahman then satisfied the three Vedic 
deities,—Agni, Soma, and Yama,—by pouring an 
oblation of ghee upon the sacred fire. He then 


3 See ante, chap, vii. 
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proceeded to satisfy the ancestors of the giver of the nistory oF 
Srdddha. He first sprinkled water on the ground pasrv. 
with his right hand, and then formed three balls or ncaa 
cakes of boiled rice, which are called pindas. One tuceruinise 
of these cakes is presented to each of the three im- sates. 
mediate paternal ancestors, namely, the father, the 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather. The offer- 

ing of pindas, however, is said to be extended to the 

fourth, fifth, and sixth degrees of paternal ancestors 

in the ascending line, by the simple process of wiping 

the hand with kusa grass after offering the pindas to 

the ancestors of the first, second, and third degree. 

This ceremony was followed by a great feast to the Fesst to the 
Brahmans, consisting of vessels filled with rice, 

together with broths, potherbs, milk and curds, 

ghee, spiced puddings, milky messes of various sorts, 

roots of herbs, ripe fruits, and savoury meats; and 

during the feast passages were read from the Sastras. 

The remains of the cakes were to be eaten by a cow, Disposal of the 
a Brahman, or a kid; or to be cast into water or 

fire;* but the wife of the householder was to eat 

the middle of the three cakes, in order that she 

might become the mother of a son, who should be 
long-lived, famous, strong-minded, wealthy, and the 

father of many sons. When the Brahmans had duly Feast of the 
feasted, the householder gave a feast to the kinsmen 

of his father, and afterwards to the kinsmen of his 
mother. In cases of poverty, however, the offering 

of water seems to be considered a sufficient satisfac- 

tion of the spirits of the six paternal ancestors.° 

the food was supposed to reach the ghosts, is to be found in the discussion between 

Rama and Javéli. See Part iv. chap. xiv. See also the narrative of the second 


adventure of the horse in Vol. I. Part ii. chap. xvi. 
5 Manu, iii. 206—265. 6 Manu, iii. 283. 
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nistory or As regards the persons to be invited to the 
panty. monthly Srdddha, great stress is laid by the code 
ond, Personsto UPON the entertainment of learned Brdhmans, and 
Sriddne”“"* the exclusion of ignorant ones from the Srdddha; 
but it is added that if such learned Brahmans cannot 
be found, certain relatives may be cntertained. This 
last expression is somewhat obscure, and may possi- 
bly imply that the Sraddha was originally eaten by 
the kinsmen, and that the introduction of learned 
Brahmans was a later idea.’ 
Srd, Catalogue § Manu’s catalogue of the persons who were to be 
fresraidme” excluded from a monthly Srdddha is of a very mis- 
cellaneous character; and is chiefly valuable from 
the illustrations which it furnishes of the Brahmani- 
cal notion of impure or immoral characters. The 
catalogue may be re-distributed under four general 
heads, according to the four different grounds upon 
which the individuals specified have been respect- 
ively excluded, namely, moral, religious, physical, 
and professional. 
(1.) Persons diss ‘he persons to be excluded from a Sraddha on 


qualified on mo- 


ral grounds. moral grounds, are :— 


‘* A Brahmachari who has not read the Veda; a Brah- 
man who has committed theft; one who opposes his pre- 
ceptor; a younger brother married before the elder; an 
elder brother not married before the younger ; one who sub- 
sists by the wealth of many relatives; the husband of a 
Sidra; the son of a twice-married woman; a husband in 
whose house an adulterer dwells; one who teaches the 
Veda for wages; one who gives wages to such a teacher; 
the pupil of a Sidra; the Sidra preceptor; a rude speaker ; 
the son of an adulteress born either before or after the death 
of her husband; a forsaker of his mother, father, or pre- 


7 Manu, iii. 148, 
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ceptor without just cause; a man who forms a connection HISTORY OF 
with great sinners; a house-burner ; a giver of poison; an Lea 
eater of food offered by the son of an adulterer; a suborner of - 
perjury ; a wrangler with his father; a drinker of intoxi- 

cating spirits; one of evil repute; a cheat; the husband of 

a younger sister married before the elder; an injurer of his 

friend ; a father instructed in the Veda by his own son ; one 

who diverts water-courses; a seducer of damsels; a man 

who delights in mischief; a Brahman living as a Sidra; 

one who observes neither approved customs nor prescribed 

duties; a constant and importunate asker of favours; one 

who is despised by the virtuous; the husband of a twice- 

married woman; a Brahman of bad manners; and an ignor- 

ant Brahman.” 


The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha on ‘ ih) Person dl 


on re- 
religious grounds, are :— ee ere 
*‘ Those who profess to disbelieve in a future state; a 
Brahman who has performed many sacrifices for other men ; 
those who worship images for gain; one who deserts the 
sacred fire; one who omits the five great sacraments; acon- 
temner of Brahmans; a despiser of scripture; and one who 
sacrifices only to the inferior gods.” 


The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha on (3) Pergons dis 
physical grounds, are :— sical grounds, 


‘Those with whitlows on their nails; those with black- 
yellow teeth; a consumptive man; a man who has lost an 
eye; a man with elephantiasis; an impotent man; an epi- 
leptic man; one with erysipelas; a leper; a lunatic; a blind 
man; a club-footed man.” 
The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha be- (4) Persons ais: 


d on ace 


cause of their trade or profession, are:— count of coe 


sion. 
“ Physicians; gamesters; usurers; dancers; sellers of 


meat ; those who live by low traffic; a public servant of the 
whole town ; a public servant of the Raja; a feeder of cattle; 
a seller of the moon-plant; a navigator of the ocean; a 
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HISTORY OF poetical encomiast; an oil man; one who employs game- 
Pay,  Sters for his own benefit; a seller of liquors; a maker of 
bows and arrows; the keeper of a gambling-house ; a com- 
mon informer ; a tamer of elephants, bulls, horses, or camels ; 
one who subsists by astrology ; a keeper of birds; one who 
teaches the use of arms; one who builds houses for gain; a 
messenger; a planter of trees for puy ; a breeder of sport- 
ing dogs; a falconer; one who supports himself by tillage ; 
a shepherd; a keeper of buffaloes ; and one who removes 

dead bodies for pay.”’ 


Panishment for The food that is given to such men at a Sraddha 
qualified pe- becomes base and impure; and the giver of the 
Sraddha will be punished in the next life.’ 

Significance of The foregoing catalogues of persons who are to 


the catalogues 
of disqualifica- Je excluded ea a Srdddha are very suggestive. 


tions. 

Confusion ofsin In the first place it will be noticed that Manu classi- 
fies immorality, heresy, and deviation from caste rule, 
with physical evils, such as leprosy, blindness, and 
elephantiasis; and this intermingling 1s more per- 
ceptible in the original text, where no attempt has 
been made to separate the precepts under different 
heads. This strange confusion of sin and disease 
appears to have originated in the old idea, connected 
with the dogma of the transmigration of the soul, that 
disease was the punishment of sins committed either 
in this life or in a previous state of existence. 

Peculiar usages. ‘The peculiar usages which seem to have origin- 
ated some of the precepts are also well worthy of 

Prohibition ot notice. Thus it has been seen that it was considered 


the marriage of 


a youngé bro. wrong for a younger brother or a younger sister to 


fore that ofan be married before an elder brother or an elder sister ; 


or sister, 


8 Manu, lil, 150 e¢ seg. The punishments dogmatically awarded by Manu to 
sinners in the next life are without significance, excepting so far as they illustrate 
the doctrine of merits and demerits already explained. Accordingly they are only 
given in the above text in a general and abstract form. 
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a notion which could only find a place amongst a History oF 
people who believed that the marriage of a daughter Set 
was a duty which every parent was bound to fulfil” 

It has also been seen that a woman who married a Prohibition of 
second husband was held in great abhorrence; and of widows, 
to the present day the marriage of a Hindu widow, 

even when her first husband has died before the 
marriage has been consummated, is regarded with a 
national antipathy which education and legislation 

have done but littleto remove. It is also somewhat 

curious that Manu should exclude a constant and 
importunate asker of favours from a Srdddha; from 

which it would appear that askers of favours were 

as constant and importunate in the age of Manu as 

they are in our own time. 

Amongst the persons whom Manu directed should Brokibtion of 
be excluded on religious grounds are to be found °finferior gods. 
those who sacrifice only to the “inferior gods.” 

This expression of ‘inferior gods” seems to suggest 
a religious opposition. Indeed it is not impossible 
that Manu is alluding to the old Vedic deities, who 
were treated by the Brahmans as subordinate to 
their god Brahma. The injunction against the 
Bréhmans who performed many sacrifices for other 
men, may have been aimed at the mercenary priests 
who sacrificed for hire. The injunction against those 
who worshipped images for the sake of gain is in- 
volved in more obscurity, inasmuch as there does 
not appear to be any satisfactory reference to images 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda; although it is easy 


® The same idea finds expression in the marriage of Jacob to Leah, when 
Jacob was really in love with the younger sister Rachel, and under the idea that 
Rachel was to be his bride. 
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HISTORY OF to conceive that such a form of worship must sooner 
part v. OF later find expression. 

The exclusion of men who followed certain 
trades or professions from the entertainment given 
at a Sraddha, furnishes in like manner some striking 
illustrations of the old opposition between the priest 
and the soldier, the Bra4hman and the Kshatriya, 
which seems to be more or less identical with the 
opposition between the Brdhmans and the Vedic 
Aryans. Thus amongst the ancient Kshatriyas 
Gambling, gambling was a favourite pastime, and certainly was 

not regarded as a vice, excepting when carried to a 
vicious excess and terminating in the ruin of a family. 
Even Yudhishthira, who is represented in the Maha 
Bharata as an incarnation of Dharma, or goodness, 
and who was apparently regarded as a model Raja, 
is actually said to have disguised himself as a Brah- 
man, and in that guise to have taught the art of dice 
to the Raja of Virata. But Manu excludes from the 
Srdddha every gambler, and every man who keeps 
Sllersof wine a gambling-house or employs gamblers. ‘Then again 
the Kshatriyas revelled in wine and flesh-meat ; “but 
Manu excludes the sellers of wine and meat from the 
Sraddha. The most significant precepts however 
Makers of wea are those which exclude the makers of bows and ar- 
ofhorses. § rows, the tamers of horses, and those who taught the 
use of arms; for the bow was the favourite weapon 
of the Kshatriyas, and the taming of horses was re- 
garded as a royal accomplishment ; whilst two of the 
most patriarchal characters in the Mahé Bharata, 
Bhishma and Drona, are said to have trained Pandu 
and Dritarashtra, and their sons, the Pandavas and 
Kauravas, in the use of different kinds of weapons. 
The exclusion of navigators is equally curious. Na- 


Prohibition of 
Kshatriy 
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vigation was certainly known to the Vedic Aryans, HISTORY oF 
and is even recognized by Manu ;" but it has always Paar V. 
been regarded with peculiar horror by the Brdh- 
mans; and consequently it is referred to the three 
first Yugas or ages, but discountenanced in the age 
of Kali. The exclusion of physicians seems to have 
originated in the idea that they must be impure from 
having to deal with impure things. 

As regards the food to be offered to the ghosts at sth, Relative 
the monthly Sraddha, the precepts in Manu are also omiyics of 
significant. The old primitive custom of offering “” 
fish and flesh is sufficiently recognized, but at the 
same time it is urged that the ghosts prefer a 
more simple and Brahmanical diet, such as milk and 
honey.” Ata later period it was declared that the 
feasting on flesh-meat at a Sraddha was forbidden in 
the Kali age.” 

The funeral Sraddha, which is performed after Funeral Sréd- 
the death of a kinsman, is in every respect similar 
to the monthly Sraddha, and consequently calls for 
no detailed description. The code lays down certain 
laws as regards the purification of the survivors, but 
they are devoid of historical significance. The 





10 Many, villi. 156, 157. 

11 © Offerings of the following victuals are said to be capable of satisfying the 
ancestors of men for different periods: Tila [7. ¢. sesamum seeds], rice, barley, 
black lentils or vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with the prescribed cere- 
monies, will satisfy the ancestors of men for an entire month. Fish will satisfy 
them for two months ; venison for three months ; mutton for four months; birds, 
such as the twice-born may eat, for five months; kid’s flesh for six months ; 
spotted deer for seven months; the antelope for eight months; the ram for nine 
months; the flesh of wild boars and wild buffaloes for ten months; horses and 
tortoises for eleven months. But the milk of cows, and food made of that milk, 
will satisfy the ancestor for a whole year. . . . The Pitris say:—‘Oh! 
may that man be born in our line who will give us honey and pure butter, both on 
the thirteenth day of the moon, and when the shadow of an elephant falls to the 
east.’”? Manu, ili, 266—274, 

_}2 See appendix to Manu, Haughton’s translation. 
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Parr V. 


Modifications of 


the old Vedic be- 
lief in the Srfd- 
dba by the Brah- 
mans, 
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ceremonies which accompanied and followed the 
death of Mahdraja Dasaratha sufficiently illustrate 
the popular ideas and customs which still prevail.” 
It will be seen from the foregoing data that the 
old Vedic belief in the worship of ancestors has been 
strangely Brahmanized by the compilers of the code. 
The monthly Sraddha, whilst ostensibly celebrated 
in honour of deceased ancestors, is in reality nothing 
more than an entertainment given to the Brahmans. 
Again, the original idea appears to have originated 
in a childlike belief that the food and water sustain 
and refresh the spirit of the departed; whilst, ac- 
cording to the more modern Brahmanical doctrine, 
the performance of a Srdddha delivers the soul of 
the dead person from the custody of Yama, the judge 
of the dead, and translates it to the heaven of the 
Pitris, or ancestors; there to remain until the merits 
of its previous life on earth are all exhausted, and 
then to return again to earth and re-animate another 
body. Thus it is the current belief that without 
the Srdddha the soul of the deceased cannot ascend 
to the heaven of the Pitris and take up its abode there. 


13 See ante, Part iv. chap. xi.and xii. The celebration of these Sraddhas is 
frequently attended by a vast expenditure. The Brahmans are feasted in great 
numbers, whilst money and food are lavishly distributed amongst the guests, and 
also amongst the lower classes of the community. At the Sraddha of Ramdoolal 
Dey, five lakhs of rupees, or £50,000, were expended. His biographer, Baboo 
Grish Chunder Ghose, thus describes the proceedings on that occasion :—‘ The 
Brahman and the beggar overflowed in Calcutta at this solemn ceremony. To the 
former gold and silver, and elephants and horses, and budgerows and boats, and 
carriages and palanquins, were given away with princely munificence ; to the latter 
upwards of three lakhs of rupees were distributed. Onno one was less than a 
rupee bestowed, and if a beggar woman was found to be with child, a second ru- 
pee was given to her. Did a beggar bring a bird in his hand, the bird obtained its 
alms equally with its master.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FOUR CASTES. 


THE social fabric of the Hindus rests upon the uistory or 

o 8 6 ° INDIA. 

caste system, namely, the division of the community, razr v. 
without regard to wealth or ability, into the four pivisionofciass- 


es of society into 


great classes of priest, soldier, merchant, and culti- four castes, and 
vator, or Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Suidra, vidualsinto tour 
But besides this distinction of caste which dismem- 

bers society, there is a division of epochs or stages 

in the existence of the individual, which maps out 

the life of every twice-born man into four periods, 

namely, that of student, householder, hermit, and 

devotee. Accordingly the present chapter will be 

devoted to the consideration of the caste system and 

caste laws, which regulate more or less the social 

life of the Hindus; whilst the subsequent chapter 

will be devoted to the consideration of the four suc- 

cessive stages in the life of the individual man. 

The probable origin of the four castes of Brah- Probable origin 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras has already 
been briefly indicated. It has been observed’ that a 
broad line of demarcation, which finds expression in 
the investiture of thethread, separates the three twice- 
born castes, who were apparently Aryan conquerors, 
from the Sidras, who were apparently a conquered 


1 Vol. I. Introduction. 
VOL. IL. 34 
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History oF race. The inference has accordingly been drawn 
Part V. that the Sudras were the original inhabitants of the 
land, who had been reduced to a servile condition by 
Tresot cute their Aryan conquerors. Traces of this distinction 
are to be found in the Vedic hymns; and indeed 
Manu himself refers the origin of caste to the Aryan 
Stratifeation of settlement on the Saraswati. But in the Brahmanic 
tem intheBrah- aoe, which is the special subject of the code of 
Manu, the caste system was firmly rooted in the 
minds of the people as an article of religious belief ; 
and it was associated with every religious act and 
duty, whilst enforced by public law as well as by 
moral and social rule. This distinction may be thus 

indicated :— 

Termed the 
“twice - born ” 
from wearing the 
sacred thread. 


Brahmans, or priests. 
Kshatriyas, or soldiers and Rajas. 
Vaisyas, or merchants and farmers. 


tilled the soil. ed with the 
thread. 


Vediemyththat ‘The earliest account of the fourfold origin of caste 
were created = appears in one of the later hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
wusi known as the Purusha hymn, because it refers to 
Purusha, or the Supreme Spirit, who may be identi- 

fied with Brahma. In this hymn the gods and Ri- 

shis are supposed to offer up Purusha as a sacrifice, 

and to dismember him for the purpose of creating 

the world out of his limbs. This is an ancient con- 

ception, and, as already indicated, finds expression 

in the Scandinavian mythology.? But Purusha was 


a spirit, and accordingly some difficulty appears to 


Stidras, or the servile class wh i Never invest- 


? Sec ante, p. 453, note. 
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have been felt in assigning bodily members to a HisToRY or 
INDIA. 
spiritual being. Indeed the Sanscrit commentator Paar v. 
upon the passage explains that the gods did not = 
actually offer sacrifice and bind Purusha as a victim ; 
but that they offered mental sacrifice and contem- 
plated Purusha as a victim.? The entire hymn has 
been translated by Dr. Muir, but the ae OX- Extracts from 
tract contains all that refers to the four castes:!— ym. 
“When they formed [or offered up] Purusha, into how 
many parts did they divide him? What was his mouth? 
What were his arms? What were called his thighs and 
feet P 
“The Brahman was his mouth; the Rajamaya [i.e. Ksha- 
triya| was made his arms; that which was the Vaisya was 
his thighs; the Sidra sprang from his feet.” 


Now whilst this hymn may possibly indicate the noBrahmanica 


superiority as 


inferiority of the Sudra to the three twice-born castes, srted in he 
it can scarcely be said to establish the supremacy of 
the Brahman over the Kshatriya. On the contrary, 
the myth only explains the mutual relation of the 
castes towards each other, and that too in figurative 
language which could scarcely offend the pride of 
the haughtiest Kshatriya; for the latter would readi- 
ly admit that the Bréimans were the mouth that 
promulgated Brahmanism, whilst they themselves 
were regarded as the arm that protected the common- 
weal. 

In the code of Manu however, which is the full torte ate 
expression of Brahmanical assumption, the signifi- ; set ‘ihe Brab 
cance of the Vedic myth is altogether distorted for to the Kehatr- 
the purpose of setting the Brahman above the Ksha- 
triya. Instead of the twice-born castes forming the 


3 Mahidhara, quoted by Dr. Muir. 
4 Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, vol. i. chap. i. sect. 2. 
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uistoryY oF mouth, arms, and thighs of the Purusha, they are 
Part V. sald és have sprung from those members; and the 
new idea is introduced that the mouth is better than 

the arm. Manu says :— 


‘‘In order to preserve the universe, Brahma caused the 
Brahman to proceed from his mouth ; the Kshatriya to pro- 
ceed from his arm; the Vaisya to proceed from his thigh; 
and the Sidra to proceed from his foot. And Brahma 
directed that the duties of the Brahmans should be reading 
and teaching the Veda; sacrificing and assisting others to 
sacrifice; giving almsif they be rich, and receiving alms if 
they be poor. And Brahma directed that the duties of the 
Kshatriyas should be to defend the people; to give alms ; 
to sacrifice; to read the Veda; and to keep their passions 
under control. And he directed that the duties of the Vais- 
yas should be to keep herds of cattle ; to give alms; to read 
the Sastras ; to carry on trade; to lend money at interest ; 
and to cultivate land. And he directed that the Sidra should 
serve all the three mentioned castes, namely, the Bréhmans, 
the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas; and that he should not 
depreciate them or make light of them. Since the Brahman 
sprang from the mouth, which is the most excellent part of 
Brahma, and since he is the first-bornand possesses the Veda, 
he is by right the chief of the whole creation. Him Brah- 
mé produced from his own mouth that he might perform holy 
rites ; that he might present ghee to the gods, and cakes of 
rice to the Pitris or progenitors of mankind.’’® 


Brahmans, the The foregoing account calls for no further com- 
chief of the ; 
creation. ment. The statement that the Brahmans are the 


chief of the creation is simply an assumption, which 
the Hindu lawgiver continues to teach and enforce 
throughout the entire code. 


Expression of The system of caste finds expression in every act 
nom of Hindu life, and like the doctrine of merits and 


5 Manu, i, 88—94, 
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demerits, imparts a religious significance to every HISTORY oF 
e e e es INDIA. 
ordinary proceeding. In its more general form it puzr v. 


simply indicates the different professions of priest, 

soldier, merchant, and cultivator. Thus in ordinary I slutations. 
salutations, or polite inquiries, a Bréhman was to be 

asked whether his devotion had prospered ; a Ksha- 

triya whether he suffered from his wounds; a Vaisya 

whether his wealth was secure; and a Stidra whether 

he was in good health. In administering oaths to In sdminister- 
witnesses, however, a far wider distinction is laid — 
down between members of either of the three twice- 

born castes and a Sidra. Thus a Brdéhman was to 

swear by his veracity; a Kshatriya by his weapons, 

horse, or elephant; and a Vaisya by his kine, grain, 

or gold; but a Sidra was to imprecate upon his own 

head the guilt of every possible crime if he did not 

speak the truth.” The law as regards caste mar- Marriages be 


tween Castes. 


6 Manu, ii. 127, 

7 Manu, viii. 118.—The following texts respecting perjury, and the examina- 
tion of witnesses, are very significant :—‘“ When the witnesses are all assembled in 
the middle of the court-room in the presence of the plaintiff and defendant, the 
judge, before examining them, should addrcss them as follows :—‘ What you know 
to have been transacted in the matter before us between the two parties, declare at 
large and with truth, for your evidence in this cause is required.’ The witness 
who is truthful will attain the highest fame here below, and the most cxalted seats 
of happiness hereafter; such testimony is revered by Brahma. But the witness 
who speaks falsely will be fast bound under water in the cords of Varuna, and be 
wholly deprived of power during a hundred transmigrations. The soul itself is 
its own witness; the soul itself is its own refuge; let no one then offend his con- 
scious soul, for it is the supreme internal witness of men! The sinful have said 
in their hearts:—‘ None sees us!’ But the gods distinctly see them, and so does 
the spirit within their breasts. The twice-born witnesses should be called upon 
by the judge to declare the truth in the presence of the divinity with their faces 
turned either to the north or to the east. Toa Brahman the judge should say :— 
‘Declare!’ To a Kshatriya he should say:—‘ Declare the truth!’ To the 
Vaisya he should compare perjury to the crime of stcaling kine, grain, or gold. 
To the Sidra he should compare perjury to every crime, in the following lan- 
guage:—‘ Whatever places of torture have been prepared for the murderer of a 
Brahman, for the murderer of a woman or child, for the injurer of a friend, or for 
an ungrateful man, have also been ordained for that witness who gives false 
evidence. If you deviate from the truth, the fruit of cvery virtuous act which 
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MISTORY OF riages betrays a conflict of usages, inasmuch as it 


Part V. 


recognizes polygamy, and seems to indicate that the 
Kshatriyas occasionally insisted upon taking the fair 
daughters of inferior castes to be their wives. It 
was enacted that a Bréhman, a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaisya should in the first instance marry a damsel 
of his own caste; and if, after fulfilling that duty, 
one or the other should be driven by inclination to 
marry a damsel of an inferior caste, he might do so 
in the direct order of the castes beneath him. This 
law is curiously artificial, and is evidently aimed 
against all marriages between castes. Men of the 
twice-born castes were assured that if through weak- 
ness of intellect they irregularly married women of 


Marriage witha the Suidra caste, they would very soon degrade their 


ay andi of & 
ow caste pro- 
hibited. 


Caste emblems. 


Later prohibi- 


families to the condition of Sudras. “Ifa Brahman 
married a daughter of a Sudra as his first wife, that 
wife would have to prepare the sacrifices to the gods 
and the oblations to the Pitris, and neither the gods 
nor the Pitris would eat such offerings. For the 
crime of that Brahman there was no expiation.” ° 
It was, however, ordered that in all marriage rites 
between different castes the bride was to take in her 
hand an emblem of the caste to which she belonged. 
Thus a bride of the warrior caste was to hold an 
arrow; a bride of the merchant caste was to hold a 
whip; whilst a bride of the lowest caste of all was 
to hold the skirt of a mantle.® Such arbitrary laws 


you have committed since your birth will depart from you to the dogs. The man 
who gives false evidence shall go naked, shorn, and blind, and be tormented with 
hunger and thirst, and beg food with a potsherd at the door of his enemy. If he 
answer one question falsely he shall tumble headlong into hell in utter darkness. 
Even if he gives imperfect testimony, and asserts a fact which he has not seen, he 
will suffer pain like a man who eats fish and swallows the sharp bones.’”? Manu, 
Viii. 79-95, 

*. § Mann, iii. 12—19. ® Manu, iii. 44. 
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naturally tended to throw discredit upon all mar- HIstToRY oF 
riages between castes; and in the present day all Pusrv. 
such marriages have fallen into disuse and are tion of ail mar- 
strictly prohibited. diferent castes. 
The more important illustrations of the caste Five sroups of 
system, which are to be found in Manu, may be pa“ %* 
grouped under five different heads, viz. :— 
lst, The veneration in which Brahmans are to 
be held. 
2nd, The privileges which are to be enjoyed by 
Brahmans. 
3rd, The occupations or mode of life to be 
followed by Brahmans. 
4th, The restrictions as regards diet which are 
to be observed by all men of the twice-born castes. 
5th, The scale of punishment for cases of slan- 
der between men of different castes. 
The degree of veneration in which the Brahman 1st. Veneration 
was to be held by all other men is explicitly laid 
down in the code of Manu. The Brahman, it is 
said, sprang from the mouth of Brahma. He was 
entitled to the whole of the universe by the right of 
primogeniture. He possessed the Veda, and was 
alone permitted to teach the laws of Manu.” By his 
sacrifices and imprecations he could destroy a Raja 
in.a moment, together with all his troops, elephants, 
horses, and chariots." In his wrath he could frame 
new worlds, with new gods and new mortals.” 
Although convicted of every possible crime, he was 
never to be put to death by a Raja; he might be 
banished from the realm, but no injury was to be 
inflicted on himself or his property. A twice-born 


10 Manu, i. 94—101. 1 Manu, ix. 313. 
12 Manu, ix. 315. 13 Manu, viii. 380. 
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HISTORY OF man, who barely assaulted a Brdhman with the 


2nd, Privileges 
of B 


Part V. 


rahmans. 


intention of hurting him, would be whirled about 
for a century in the hell termed Tamasa. He who 
smote a Brahman with only a blade of grass would 
be born an inferior quadruped during twenty-one 
transmigrations. But he who shed the blood of a 
Bréhman, saving in battle, would be mangled by 
animals in his next birth for as many years as there 
were particles of dust rolled up by the blood of the 
Brahman.“ Ifa Sudra sat upon the same seat with 
a Brahman, he was to be gashed in the part offend- 
ing. 

The rights and privileges to be enjoyed by the 
Brdéhman in the state were of a very high character, 
but were scarcely connected with the idea of nobility. 
The Raja was to appoint a Brahman to be chief over 
all the Ministers; and in him the Raja was to place 
his fullest confidence." The Raja was to appoint 
one Brahman to be his Purohita, or family priest; 
and another Brahman to be his Ritwij or performer 
of sacrifices.” The administration of justice was to 
be largely intrusted to the Brahmans, and a court of 
four Brahmans was called the Court of Brahma, or 
the Court of four faces; the god Brahma being 
always represented with four faces, corresponding 
to the four Vedas, of which he was said to be the 
author.’® ‘Treasure trove was to be divided between 
the Raja and the Brahmans; but if a Brdhman 
found the treasure none of it went to the Raja.” 
The property of Brahmans was never to be escheated 
by the Raja. On failure of heirs the wealth of all 





14 Manu, iv. 165—168. 15 Manu, vili. 281, 
16 Manu, vii. 58, 59. 17 Manu, vii. 78. 
18 Manu, viii. 1, 9, 11. 19 Manu, viii. 37—39. 
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other castes might be taken by the Raja; but that HISTORY OF 
of the Brahman was to be divided amongst his Pant ¥. 
caste.” Above all, the Brahman, provided he was” 
learned in the Veda, was to enjoy a perfect im- 
munity from taxation. Under no circumstances 
whatever was a Raja to levy a tax upon such a 
Brahman, or permit him to be hungry. On the 
other hand, the Raja was to provide for the main- 
tenance of the Brahman, and protect him as a father 
protects a son.” 

As regards the mode of life to be followed by a sr4ocupations 
Brahman, it is laid down in the code that he might 
gain his subsistence by lawful gleaning and gather- 
ing, by what was given to him in alms, and by 
tillage. He was, however, to receive no gifts what- 
ever from bad men or from Stdras. If deeply dis- 
tressed he might support life by traffic and money 
lending, but never by service which is styled dog- 
living.” If unable to subsist as a Brahman, he might 
adopt the profession of a Kshatriya or Vaisya; but 
he was to avoid tilling the earth, for the iron- 
mouthed pieces of wood wounded the earth and the 
creatures dwelling in it. In lke manner he was 
not to sell flesh-meat, or spirituous liquors, or other 
articles which are expressly probibited.* A Brahman 
was never to indulge in any sensual gratification, 
nor follow any pursuit which might impede his read- 
ing the Veda; but he was to bring his apparel, his 
discourse, and his frame of mind to a conformity 
with his age, his occupation, his property, lus divine 
knowledge, and his family. He was not to eat with 
his wife, nor to look at her while she was eating. He 


20 Manu, ix. 188, 189. 21 Manu, vii. 133—136. 
2 Manu, iv. 1, 6; xi. 194—197; xiti. 23 Manu, x. 81—89. 
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HISTORY OF Was Never to dwell in a city which was governed by 
paxrv, & Raja who was a Sudra; nor in one surrounded by 

——————~ men who neglected their dates: nor in one abound-_ 
ing with professed heretics; nor in one swarming 
with low-born outcastes. He was never to play at 
dice; nor gain wealth by music, or by any act 
which pleased the sense.™ 

ath, Diet of As regards diet the precepts of Manu are ex- 
plicit, although somewhat contradictory. A Brah- 
man was to carefully avoid all garlic, onions, leeks, 
and mushrooms; all bad milk; and all rice and 
bread which had not been first offered to some deity.” 
‘ Beasts and birds,” says Manu, ‘‘ may be slain by 
Brahmans for sacrifice, since Agastya did this of 
old; and no doubt in the funeral sacrifices by holy 
men, and in oblations by Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
the flesh of such beasts and birds as might be legally 
eaten, was presented to the gods. A Brdhman, how- 
ever, should never eat the flesh of cattle which has 
not been consecrated by mantras; but should he 
earnestly desire to taste such meat, he may gratify 
his fancy by forming the image of some beasts with 
dough or chickened ghee.”™ 

The general ordinances laid down by Manu, as 

regards the diet of the twice-born castes, is cha- 
racterized throughout by that extraordinary spirit of 

Compromise in- Compromise between opposite institutions and usages, 


lwo respecting which so largely prevails throughout the code. That 
twice-born _ milk and vegetables were considered as the staple of 
Brahmanical food seems to be proved by the pro- 


hibition as regards bad milk and particular vegeta- 


% Manu, v. 36—42. 
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bles, from which all Bréhmans are called upon to History oF 
abstain. In like manner flesh-meat would appear to Pann V. 
be considered as the staple food of other twice-born 
men, namely, the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, from the 
prohibitions as regards particular animals and birds, 

from which all twice-born men should abstain. This 
conclusion is not perhaps logically proved, inasmuch 

as all twice-born men, including Brdéhmans as well 

as Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, are required to abstain 

from particular flesh and birds. Indeed, in Bengal 

there are many Brdhmans in the present day, who 

eat the meat which has been offered to Durga or 

Kali. But according to the national idea the Brah- Opposition be. 


ween the mil 


man is supposed to live on milk and vegetables, and veretabie 
whilst the Kshatriya and Vaisya may eat mutton fihmeatot the 
and goats’ flesh; and this idea finds full expression” 
in the precepts of Manu, although the attempt to 

arrive at a compromise between the conflicting 

usages renders the language somewhat equivocal. 

That flesh-meat was repugnant to Manu is manifest Repugnance of 
from the condemnation which he pronounces against ™=*- 
every one who is connected, however remotely, with 

the slaughter of an animal, either by consenting to 

it, or killing the animal, or cutting it up, or selling 

the flesh, or buying it, or cooking it, or serving it 

up, or eating it. Even whilst admitting that no sin 

is committed by eating flesh-meat after it has been” 

offered to the gods and Pitris, Manu declares that 

the man who abstains from it, will obtain a reward 

equal to that of a man who has performed a hundred 
Aswamedhas.* But still it was only natural that the oleration of 


ages of 


Brahmanical lawgiver should exhibit some amount Eshatrias and 


27 Manu, v. 11—18; 48—53. 28 Manu, v. 54. 
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HISTORY OF of toleration towards the usages of those twice-born 
Par V. men, to whom the Brahmans chiefly looked for pre- 
sents and maintenance. Moreover, he had to deal 
with another difficulty, namely, the old animal 
sacrifices of the Vedic period, and to defend those 
sacrifices from the denunciations of the Buddhists. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding the simple character 
of the offerings to the gods and Pitris in treating of 
religious duties, he does permit and even enjoin 
sacrifices of cattle on certain occasions, and allow 
twice-born men to eat the flesh-meat which has been 
thus consecrated.” Other texts carry the spirit of 
toleration still further. Manu declares that there is 
no sin in lawfully eating flesh-meat, in drinking 
wine, and in caressing women, as all men are prone 
to those enjoyments; but he adds that men who 
Abstinncefrom refrain from such enjoyments will obtain a signal 
fo be rewarded reward in another life.” The simplicity of Manu 
upon those points is truly charming, and the doc- 
trine is not unknown in western systems of morality. 
It may be put in the following form. Certain plea- 
sures are lawful, but still they are pleasures; if 
therefore a man abstain from such pleasures now, 
he will enjoy other pleasures hereafter. It should 
however be added that later Brahmanical legislators 
prohibited altogether the use of flesh-meat, either at 
entertainments to guests, or at the Srdddhas, or 
feasts of the dead; on the ground that whilst they 
. ‘were permitted in the earlier ages of mankind, they 

were forbidden in the present age of Kali” 


bth, Beale of The scale of punishments in cases of slander 
punishments for 
slander. 

29 Manu, v, 26—48. 30 Manu, v. 56. 


31 See Manu, appendix to the English translation. 
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furnishes a still more distinct idea of the caste uistory oF 
system as conceived in the time of the code. A pany 
Kshatriya who slandered a Bradhman was to be fined 

a hundred panas; for the same crime a Vaisya was 

to be fined a hundred and fifty or two hundred 

panas, but a Stidra was to be whipped.” On the 

other hand, if a Brahman slandered a Kshatriya he 

was to be fined fifty panas ; if he slandered a Vaisya 

he was to be fined twenty-five panas; but if he 
slandered a Sudra he was only to be fined twelve 

panas. If, however, a Sudra insulted any man of 

the twice-born castes with gross invectives he was 

to have his tongue slit; if he mentioned the name 

and caste of the individual with contumely, an iron 

style ten fingers long was to be made red-hot and 

thrust into his mouth ; and if through pride he dared 

to instruct a Brahman respecting his duty, the Raja 

was to order that hot oil should be poured into 

his mouth and ear. 

In addition to these four castes there were a large 
number of outcastes, of whom the lowest were called 
Chandalas. The Chandalas were said to be the sons Chandélas or 
of a Stidra by a Brahmanf woman ;* but probably 
they merely formed the lowest class of the commu- 
nity, and the origin of such hated unions as those 
indicated were condemned to belong to that class. 

‘‘ Chandalas,” says Manu, ‘‘ must dwell without the 
town. Their sole wealth must be dogs and asses; 
their clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased 
persons; their dishes must be broken pots; and 


3 The pana was & copper weight, or a copper coin, of about 200 grains; and 
was probably equivalent to the modern piece, or something less than a half-penny. 
See Princep’s Essays. 

83 Manu, viii. 266—276. 34 Manu, x. 12, 29, 30. 
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History or their ornaments must consist of rusty iron. No one 


INDIA. 
Part V. 


who regards his duties must hold any intercourse 
with them; and they must marry only amongst 
themselves. By day they may roam about for the 
purposes of work, and be distinguished by the badges 
of the Raja; and they must carry out the corpse of 
any one who dies without kindred. They should 
always be employed to slay those who are sentenced 
by the law to be put to death; and they may take 
the clothes of the slain, their beds, and their orna- 
ments.” ® 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that subsequent 
to the time of Manu the number of castes became 
largely increased, and every hereditary calling be- 
came regarded as a separate caste. But still every 
Hindu is regarded as belonging to one or other of 
the four great castes; or else to one of those dubious 
classes of the community, which has caste laws of its 
own, although they cannot be referred to either of 
the four great castes which are specified by Manu. 


35 Manu, x. 51—58. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FOUR STAGES OF LIFE. 


Two of the main objects which the compilers of HISTORY OF 
the Brahmanical code appear to have had in view ?aar V. 
have now been unfolded, namely :— Twodhjocts of 

Ist, The aieleHionive promulgation of a ritual Manuairesdy 
which should include the polytheistic worship of the ist "The oxi 
Vedic deities, and at the same time superadd he ee 
dogma of rewards and punishments in association 
with the monotheistic worship of the god Brahma. 

2nd, To enforce a strict code of caste laws, which 2na, The estab- 
should for ever separate the twice-born castes from *'m. 
the Sudras, whilst establishing the ascendancy of the 
Brahmanical hierarchy over the whole. 

A third and equally important measure may now Question of four 


° e < stages in the hfe 
be taken into consideration; namely, the grand efindvidals 


treated in the 

effort to map out the life of every man of the twice- "=" F'* 
born castes into four distinct periods, corresponding 

to four distinct phases of human existence; that of 

a student, a householder, a hermit, and a devotee. 

The object of this extraordinary division of indi- 

vidual existence seems to have been to bring every 

action of civil and family life into the area of relli- 

gious duty. That such an arbitrary disposition of 

the individual should be universally accepted could . 
scarcely be expected. The student may be eager 


Pe OF 


me Vv. 


Four stages or 
orders still 


Ideal of Brah- 
manical life. 


The four orders. 


1. THE Braz- 
MACHABRI, or 
stu 
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to throw off the restrictions of pupilage, and to 
undertake the duties of a husband and a father; but 
the householder, as he advances in years, is not 
always prepared to sacrifice his domestic happiness 
for the sake of becoming a hermit or a devotee. Still 
the system of the four orders, as it is called, is 
universally recognized by the Hindus; and as the 
pious householder finds old age creeping upon him, 
he devotes more and more time and thought to his 
religious duties, with the view of approximating his 
life as far as possible with that of a devotee; and 
with the hope that in so doing he may expiate his 
sins by penances and good works, and obtain after 
death a happier existence in the next state of being. 
In other words, the ideal of Brahmanieal life is 
always before the Hindu, and indeed is pleasing to 
his imagination. As a student the Brahman must 
acquire a perfect knowledge of his duties; as a 
householder he must practise all those duties in the 
character of a married man and the father of a house- 
hold; as a hermit he must mortify his body by pen- 
ances and religious austerities; and as a devotee 
he must pass his remaining years in the contempla- 
tion of that Divine Essence in which he hopes to be 
ultimately absorbed, or of that Divine Spirit with 
whom he hopes ultimately to dwell. 

The names of these four orders are as follows :— 

Ist, The Brahmachari, or student in the Veda. 

2nd, The Grihastha, or married man and house- 
holder. 

3rd, The Vanaprastha, or hermit. 

4th, Sannyasf, or devotee. 

The life of a Brahmachdri commences from the 
day of investiture with the thread ; but prior to that 
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ceremony certain rites are ordained, which are per- History oF 

formed without the concurrence or knowledge of the pisr v. 

child, and which are devoid of all historical signifi- 

cance. These rites consist in the purification of the Rites prior to 
<% ‘ é ‘ .! 7 the investiture 

babe, the giving it a name, the feeding it with rice with thethread. 

in the sixth month from its birth, and the shaving of 

the head.t But the investiture with the thread is of Significance of 

the utmost importance in the life of the twice-born. 

The thread is the symbol which distinguishes the 

twice-born man from the Sadra; and the investiture 

is a second birth, which introduces the twice-born 

youth to a religious life, and sanctifies him for the 

study of the Veda. 

As regards the ceremony itself, a pleasing illus- Details 

tration is to be found in the story of the childhood 

of Rama; but some important additional data are 

furnished by the code of Manu. The thread of the Nature of the 

Bréhman is made of cotton, and is put over the head castes" 

in three strings. The thread of the Kshatriya is 

made of hemp; but in more ancient times it seems 

to have been made of a strip of antelope’s skin.? The 

thread of the Vaisya is made of wool. Considerable Ase of investi- 

latitude is allowed as regards the age at which the 

ceremony should take place. The investiture ought 

to be carried out in the eighth year of a Brdah- 

man, the eleventh year of a Kshatriya, and the 

twelfth year of a Vaisya. It might, however, be 

performed as early as the fifth year of a Brahman, 


1 Manu, ii. 27—35. 

2 See the narrative of the investiture of Rama, ante, Part iv. chap. ili. There 
are several allusions to the antelope, both in;the Epics and in Manu, which seem to 
indicate that it was regarded as a sacred animal by the Vedic Aryans. It was not 
only frequently sacrificed to Vedic deities, but Manu states that the land on which 
the black antelope grazes is held fit for sacrifice ; and thus he seems to lay down a 
distinction between the land of the Aryans and the land of Mlechhas. Manu, ii. 23. 

VOL. II. 35 
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nistory oF the sixth year of a Kshatriya, and the eighth year 


rae - 


Ceremony of 


begging for 
alms. . 


of a Vaisya. But on no account was it to be delayed 
beyond the sixteenth year of Brahmans, the twenty- 
second year of Kshatriyas, or the twenty-fourth year 
of Vaisyas. The reason for this differential scale 
probably lay in the fact that it was considered more 
incumbent on the young Brahman to commence the 
study of the Veda at an early age than for the 
Kshatriya or Vaisya. If a twice-born youth passed 
the allotted age without investiture he was virtually 
excommunicated, and became an out-caste. He was 
degraded from the Gayatri; in other words, he was 
not permitted to offer up that prayer, which a twice- 
born man was alone permitted to utter. He was in 
fact treated as an impure man with whom no Brdah- 
man would form a connection.® 

The most significant point in Manu’s account of 
the investiture with the sacred thread is the cere- 
mony of begging for alms.* On the day of investi- 
ture, the youth was to take his staff, and stand 
opposite to the Sun; this last rite being perhaps a 
relic of the ancient Sun worship. The youth was next 
to walk round the fire and beg for alms; and this cere- 
mony is still performed by twice-born boys of every 
degree, by the son of a Raja as well as by the son of 
a Vaisya. In the case of a Brahman youth, this 
begging for alms is not confined to the day of in- 
vestiture, but may be carried on day by day 
throughout the whole period of student life ; and in 


' this manner the Brahmachdri is supposed to main- 


> Manu, ii. 836—40. Other details are added concerning the girdle, staff, 
and mantle of men of the three twice-born castes; but they are of no historical 


significance, and are mere matters of ceremonial law. 
4 Mann, ii. 48—61. 
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tain both himself and his religious preceptor. But in aistory or 
the case of the Kshatriya or the Vaisya, the cere- ay. 
mony of begging is merely formal, and is confined 

to the day of investiture. At the present time the 
ceremony is performed precisely as it 1s described in 

the story of the investiture of Rama and his brethren. 

The day is one of festivity. All the friends and re- 

lations gather together to witness the ceremony ; 

and one and all are generally moved by that deep 
sympathy with childhood which is a special charac- 

teristic of the Hindu. The mother, the sisters, and 

the aunts are all anxious that the young neophyte 

should acquit himself with grace and dignity; and 

they all in turn give alms in food according to the 

simple ritual. Meantime humble friends and de- 
pendents are also admitted, and give their dole to 

the youthful mendicant as a mark of respect to the 

whole family and an honour to themselves. 

The origin of this strange rite is somewhat ob- Origin of the 
scure. The idea especially of a son of a Raja collect- 
ing alms of food finds no expression in the Rig-Veda, 
and seems to have originated in the teachings of 
Buddha; but whether it is arclic of Brahmanism or 
Buddhism is a question which can be best decided 
after a consideration of the state of the Hindu world 
at the advent of Buddha, which will find a place in 
the next succeeding volume. 

The only point remaining for consideration is the Furitestion of 
purification of daughters. Manu directs that the "ua"? uy the 
same ceremonies should be performed for girls as are 
ordained for sons, but without either the utterance 
of sacred mantras, or the investiture with the sacred 
thread. Indeed, the nuptial ceremony in the case of 
girls is considered as taking the place of the investi- 
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HISTORY OF ture of the thread, and is the commencement of the | 


Part V. 


Rules for the 
conduet of a 

Brahmachari 
pach investi- 


re. 
Their object. 


Result. 


religious life of the female.° 

The rules for the conduct of a Brahmachari after 
investiture may now be taken under consideration. 
The main object of these rules was to discipline every 
youth of the twice-born castes in the habitual dis- 
charge of every religious obscrvance ; and above all, 
to bring his reason under the perfect control of a 
faith which admits of no dispute, and which hears 
and obeys without a question or a murmur. This 
process is carried on during a period when the affec- 
tions are the strongest and the mind the most im- 
pressible ; and if at the same time the passions are 
Kept under strict control by sacred study, by absti- 
nence from all self-indulgence, as well as by daily wor- 
ship of the gods and daily service rendered towards 
his preceptor, the student is soon imbued with a deep 
religious enthusiasm, and regards his preceptor with 
a reverential regard far exceeding that which per- 
tains to any other form of religious or moral training. 
No absolute term of years is fixed for the discipline 
of student life. According to the code, it may be 
extended over thirty-six years, or eighteen years, or 
nine years, or until the student perfectly understands 
the Veda. At the same time rules are laid down 
for those who are desirous of continuing the reli- 
gious life of a Brahmachéri throughout the whole 
term of existence. If the preceptor died first, the 
student for life was to attend upon his son, or upon 
his widow, or upon one of his paternal kinsmen, 
paying in either case the same respect which he had 
paid to his deceased master. Should, however, neither 


5 Manu, ii. 66, 67. 6 Many, iii, 1. 
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a son, nor the widow, nor a deceased kinsman be History or 
alive, the student was to take the place of the precep- lee 
tor, and occupy his station, and maintain the sacred SOS 
fires which he had consecrated.’ The result of these 

rules is that even in the present day there are Bréh- 

man students, or disciples, who devote their whole 

lives to sacred study and religious observances in 

the hermitage of an honoured and loved preceptor. 

The duties of the Brahmachdri which are more Dutiesofs | 
immediately connected with religion, have been fonmection with 
already described in the chapter devoted to the 
religion of the Brahmans.’ It consists in the reverent Beverent, study 
reading of the Veda in the attitude of worship, and 
the daily worship of the gods; and to this must be 
added the conduct of a Brahmachari towards his 
preceptor, and the control which he was constantly 
to maintain over his passions. The reverential 
study of the Veda was to begin and end each day with 
the three suppressions of the breath, and the utter- 
ance of the three mystic letters known as Aum, the 
three mystic words known as the Vyahritis, and the 
three mystic measures known as the Gayatri; and 
it was also to begin and end with the ceremony of 
clasping the feet of the preceptor as a token of wor- 
ship. Equal in importance to the study of the Veda Worship ot the 
was the daily worship of the gods at morning, noon, 
and night. The Brahmachari was first to arity 
himisele- with water, and then to repeat the Gayatri, 
with all his organs under control, and his attention 
fixed on the Supreme Being. This act of worship 
was to be especially performed at sun-rise and sun- 
set; and should the sun rise or set while the stu- 


7 Manu, ti, 243, 244, 247, 249. ® See ante, Chap. vil. 
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ip ich dent was asleep, he was to fast and repeat the G4y- 
vaerv. atr{ throughout an entire day. In like manner, day 
by day, the Brahmachdri was to bathe and purify 
himself, and then to present the appointed offerings 
to the |Devatas, the Rishis, and the Pitris; and to 
worship the images of the deities, and bring wood 
Service toapre- for the maintenance of the sacred fire. He was also 
to bring all that was required by his preceptor for 
the performance of religious rites, namely, pots 
of water, flowers, fresh earth, and the sacred kusa 
grass.” 
Three classes of As regards preceptors, it should be remarked that 
' Manu lays down three different classes of Brahmans, 
namely, the Acharya, the Upadhya, and the Ritwij.” 
ist, The Achér- "The Acharya is pre-eminently the spiritual pre- 
ceptor of the young Brahman. He is, or should be, 
the perfect master of the whole Veda. It is he who 
invests the Brahmachari with the sacrificial thread, 
and then imparts to him a knowledge of the four 
Vedas, with their respective Brahmanas, or sacrifi- 
cial codes, and Upanishads, or metaphysical teach- 
ings. It is this venerated preceptor who should be 
diligently served by his disciple; and who should 
indeed be supported by the daily mendicancy of the 
youthful Brahman, who lives beneath his roof, and 
attends him as an affectionate and obedient pupil. 
and, The Ups; = The Upadhyé isa kind of sub-lecturer, or school- 
nee master, who is said to instruct his pupils as a means 
_of livelihood, and who teaches the six Vedangas, 
which are as follows :— 
Ist, Siksh4, or pronunciation. 
2nd, Chandas, or metre. 


9 Manu, ii. 70 -87, 176, 182. 10 Manu, ii, 140—143, 
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3rd, Vydkarana, or grammar. 

4th, Nirukta, or explanation of words. 

Sth, Jyotisha, or astronomy. 

6th, Kalpa, or ceremonial.” 

The Ritwij is the sacrificer, or priest properly 
so called, who receives a stipend for preparing the 
holy fire and conducting sacrifices. In the more 
elaborate ritual of an earlier period, the priests who 
appear to have served in the great sacrificial sessions, 
were divided into different classes according to their 
respective capacities. This classification, however, is 
merely illustrative of the ancient ritual of the Brah- 
manas, and is otherwise devoid of all historical sig- 
nificance. 

The student was bound on all occasions to show 
respect to his preceptor, and to salute him first at 
every meeting, whether the teacher was a Braéhman 
or otherwise, and whether the instruction received 
was popular, ceremonial, or sacred.” This law has 
left a lasting impress upon the national mind; and 
all who have ever imparted instruction to youthful 
Hindus will be able to testify to their docility and good 
manners, and to their special anxiety togive nooffence. 
Manu, with a singular knowledge of human nature, 
has also ordained that the student is never to imitate 
the gait, speech, or manner of his preceptor. Should 
the student hear any censorious discourse respecting 
his preceptor, he was either to cover his ears, or 
to move to another place. Should he venture to 
censure his preceptor, however justly, he would be 
born again as an ass; should he defame his precep- 


" For a learned account of the six Vedéngas, see Professor Max Miiller’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, page 109 et seg. 
12 Manu, ii. 117. 
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uistory OF tor falsely he would be born a dog; should he take 
past v. the goods of his preceptor without leave he would 
~ be born a small worm ; should he envy the merit of 
his preceptor he would be born an insect or reptile.* 
Maintenance of  ‘T'he remaining important point in the training 
over the pas- of the Brahmachari was the maintenance of a strict 
control over the passions. ‘‘A wise man,” says 

Manu, “will restrain his organs as a charioteer 

restrains restless horses. Desire is not satisfied by 
enjoyment any more than the sacrificial fire is ap- 

peased by ghee, but rather will blaze more vehe- 

mently. The man who resigns all the pleasures of 

sense is better than the man who enjoys them all. 

The man who devotes himself to sensual gratifica- 

tions can never procure happiness, either by the 

Vedas, or by alms, or by sacrifices, or by rigid ob- 
servances, or by pious austerities; for if a single 

organ obtain the mastery, his knowledge of divine 

things passes away, as water flows away through a 

single hole in a leathern bottle.’ Under these 

general rules the Brahmachari is strictly enjoined 

to abstain from honey, flesh-meat, perfumes, chap- 

lets of flowers, gaming, music, dancing, and from 
wantonly looking upon women.” He must, however, 

salute the wives of his preceptor, but he must ren- 

der them no personal service; and he must never 

sit in a sequestered place, even with his nearest 

female relatives, ‘‘ lest desire should snatch wisdom 

. from the wise.’ 

ee In connection, however, with these strict rules, 
cartiybspp there is a curious disquisition in the Brahmanical 
ale code upon earthly happiness, which terminates in 


18 Mann, ii. 194—201. 14 Manu, ii. 88, 94, 96, 97, 99. 
18 Manu, ii. 177—179. 16 Manu, ii.’ 210—215. 
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the material conclusion that the chief temporal good uustory or 
consists in the union of virtue, wealth, and lawful fasr'v. 
pleasure.” Perhaps a higher tone of moral sentiment 
might have been expected from a divine lawgiver ; 

but whatever may be the ostensible idea of the day, 

the bulk of mankind appear to be still actuated by 

the principle laid down by the old Hindu legis- 

lator. 

When a twice-born had passed through the order u. The car- 
of Brahmachdri, or religious student, he entered that householder. 
of a Grihastha, or married man and householder. 

Here it should be remarked that marriage is an 
obligation in the eyes of the Hindé lawgiver which obiigation to 
he never fails to enforce. Evenin the case of Brah- bent upon all 
mans he seems to consider it as incumbent upon 

every man to marry a wife, as it is to study the 

_Veda or worship the gods; for he specifies three 

debts that all men are bound to satisfy, namely, 

that to the Rishis by the study of the Veda, that 

to the gods by the offering of sacrifices, and that 

to the Pitris, or ancestors, by begetting a son.” 

This obligation of begetting a son originated in the 

ancient belief, which finds expression both in Hindu 

and Greek mythology, that after the death of a Necessity for a 
father the services of a son were necessary to offer funeral cakes to 
water and cakes to the ghost of the deceased parent. "i, 


© regu- 


Having thus established marriage as an institution dimen” 
os ae healt 
by the strongest of all religious obligations, namely, Progeny. 


the happiness of parents in a future state, the Hindu 


17 Manu, ii. 224. 

18 Manu, iv. 257. In another text, however, reference is made to thousands of 
Brahmans who have avoided all sensuality, and have consequently left no families. 
Manu, ii. 249; v. 159. From this it would appear that the Brahmans represented 
some of the more famous Buddhist teachers as being Brahman sages, in the same 
way that they represented the old Vedic Rishis as belonging to their order. 
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HISTORY OF, lawgiver lays down certain rules for insuring 
Parr v. @ strong and healthy offspring to every marriage 
union. He indicates with tolerable clearness the 
age at which a young man should marry; the de- 
grees of relationship in which a man and woman 
should not marry; the families from which a man 
ought not to take a wife; and even the damsel 
whose moral or physical defects might prevent her 
from finding favour in the eyes of a husband. He 
then proceeds to describe the model damsel whom 
& young man should marry; and winds up with a 
very brief notice of the marriage ceremony. 

Pour clanses of These laws and precepts may be considered 
under four different heads; and will be found to 
illustrate the national ideas of marriage which still 
prevail among the Hindus. These four heads are 
as follows :— 

Ist, Ceremonies at the close of student-life. 
2nd, Prohibited marriages. 

3rd, Qualified damsels. 

4th, Marriage ceremonies. 

Ist, Ceremonies  ‘['he ceremonies connected with the return of a 

the close of stu- Brahmachari to his father’s house would seem to in- 
dicate that the Hindu lawgiver was in no way cog- 
nizant of infant marriages as far as the bridegroom 
was concerned. No mention is made of early be- 
trothals, and every man of the twice-born castes is 
directed to marry at the termination of his life as a 

Relstivesseot student. Manu says:—“ A man aged thirty may 

brite marry a girl of twelve; a man aged twenty-four 

may marry a girl of eight; but if his duties would 
be otherwise impeded let him marry immediately.” ” 


amcor 


19 Manu, ix. 94. 
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It is, moreover, easy to infer from the regulations as uistory oF 
regards the conduct of a Brahmachdri towards the pay 
wife of his preceptor, and from the specified periods 

of student-life, that twice-born men could rarely 

have been married before they had attained a full 
marriageable age. Under such circumstances the Festivitis asso- 


ated with the 


return “e the Brahmachdari to his father’s house return a 


his father’s 


involved a family festivity. The studies of the house 
neophyte had been brought to a conclusion. The 
sweets of married life were all before him. Manu, 
accordingly, enjoins that the student should be 
praised by his preceptor, and honourably welcomed 
by his father. That he should be seated on a couch 
and decked with flowers as the hero of the occasion. 
Above all, that he should be presented with a cow.” Fresent ofa 
Now, the possession of a cow by a Hindu in a rural 
village is a sign of comparative affluence, whilst the 
animal itself is worshipped and reverenced as a deity. 
It furnishes the primitive luxuries, the milk, the 
butter, and the curds, which are so grateful to the 
Hindus; and it is the living representative of the 
prolific earth-goddess, the type of the beautiful 
Lakshm{, who is the wife of Vishnu and the goddess 
of all prosperity. When, therefore, a young man 
possessed a cow, it was only natural that he should 
dream of possessing a bride. 

As regards prohibited marriages, Manu directed 204, Prohibited 
that a man should not marry a wife whose family 
name indicated that she had descended from the Dearees. 
same family stem as his father or mother, or who 
was in the sixth degree of relationship.” Again, @ Unsuitable 
twice-born man was never to take a wife from a- 





% Manu, ii. 3, 4. 21 Many, iii. 6. 
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mtorr oF family which had omitted to fulfil its religious 
Pazr V. duties, or had produced no sons, or in which the 
Veda had not been read, or which was distinguished. 

by thick hair on the body, or which was subject to 
consumption, indigestion, epilepsy, leprosy, or ele- 
Non-observance nhantiasis. Here it should be remarked that Manu 


of religious duty 
classified with 


physicaldefects, Gistinctly classifies the non-observance of religious 
duty, and neglect of the Veda, with physical defects, 
such as leprosy and elephantiasis. Thus, whilst the 
young student, fresh from the instructions and dis- 
cipline imparted by his preceptor, was effectually 
restrained froin marrying a wife out of an irreligious 
family, a strong pressure was placed upon heretics 
and unbelievers to observe their religious duties and 
devote some time to the reading of the Veda, lest 
their daughters should remain unmarried. Some of 
the laws as regards constitutional debility are 
amusing from their frank simplicity. To refrain 
from marrying a damsel because her father had a 
weak digestion, might be a prudent measure; but 
the law would bear rather hardly upon the weaker 
ses, inasmuch as a damsel could scarcely refuse to 
be given to a husband, whatever might be the state 
of his digestive organs. The restriction against 
marrying a girl because her family was distinguished 
by thick hair on the body, seems somewhat inex- 
plicable. It probably originated in the current 
Oriental idea that thick hair on the body denoted 
strong passions; and such tendencies on the part of 
women are always regarded by Hindus with pe- 
culiar aversion, and are often denounced by Native 
moralists with a bitterness which is scarcely fair. 

Unsuitable Manu’s list of damsels whom a man is forbidden 

peste: marry, is equally curious. He says :—‘' A twice- 
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born man should not marry a girl with red hair, nor History oF 
one with a deformed limb, nor one troubled with j.2'*% 
habitual sickness, nor one without hair, nor one with ————— 
too much hair, nor one who talks too much, nor one 
with inflamed eyes. Neither should he marry a girl 
with the name of a constellation, or a tree, or a river, 
or a barbarous nation, or a mountain, or a winged 
creature, or a snake, or a slave, or with any name 
which raises an image of terror. Neither should he 
marry a girl who has no brother, lest her father 
should take her first-born son as his own to offer the 
funeral cakes; nor one whose father is not well 
known, lest an illicit marriage should already have 
been contracted between the girl and another man.” 
The last two laws seem to call for some explanation. 
It was ruled that every man ought to have a son, 
who should perform the funeral rites of his father, 
and present his spirit on stated occasions with cakes 
and libations. If a man had no son, but only a 
daughter, he might adopt the first-born son of his 
daughter, and thus perchance leave his daughter’s 
husband childless. Accordingly a twice-born man 
was prohibited from marrying a girl who had no 
brothers, lest after becoming a father he should find 
himself virtually childless. The remaining law is 
significant in another direction. The sentiment 
with regard to female purity is very strong amongst 
the Hindus. A damsel who has been once betrothed 
is regarded as ineligible for marriage to another, 
even if no consummation has taken place. Accord- 
ingly Manu directs that a twice-born man should 
never marry a damsel whose father was not well 


22 Manu, iii. 8, 9, 
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sistory OF known, lest an illicit marriage should have been 
INDIA. 


Part V, 


Srd, Qualified 
damsels. 


Opposition be- 
tween the Ksha- 
triva and Brah- 


man ideal of 


female bea 


uty. 


previously contracted. 

As regards damsels who are qualified to become 
the wives of twice-born men, Manu lays down the 
following precepts:—‘‘ A man of the three twice- 
born castes should choose a girl for his wife whose 
form is without defect, who has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefully like a young elephant, who 
has a moderate quantity of hair, whose teeth are of 
a moderate size, and whose body is exquisitely soft.” * 
This description of a qualified Hindu female is suffi- 
ciently general without being too particular; but 
like the list of prohibited families and prohibited 
damsels, it is strangely wanting in that sentiment 
which prevails in the traditions of the Kshatriyas. 
Moreover, there is an opposition between the Ksha- 
triyas ideal and the Brahmanical ideal, which is 
worth noting. The conception which appears to 
have floated before the fancy of a Kshatriya bard 
was that of a fair or golden complexioned nymph, 
graceful and retiring, delicate and slender-waisted. 
The later Purdnic bards were more materialistic and 
sensuous, and their ideal was that of a young damsel 
who walked, as Manu says, like a young elephant, 
and who was moreover endowed with all the ex- 
uberant charms of maturer years. In other words, 
the Kshatriyas loved fair and graceful women, and 
sought to be loved in return, after the manner of 
young and chivalrous warriors; whilst the later 
Braéhmans were as devoid of sentiment as monks 
shut out from the world by the bars of their cells, 
and indulged in dreams of voluptuous forms that 
merely pleased the senses and provoked desire. 


23 Manu, ini, 10. 
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The marriage ceremonies of the Hindtis are but sistory JF 
very briefly indicated by Manu, probably because Par V. 
they were considered to be so well known as to dn, Mariege 
render details unnecessary. It is simply ordained 
that when the bridegroom is of the same caste as the 
bride he should take her hand before the altar.* It 
may, however, be as well to indicate in the present 
place the leading rites in the marriage ceremony, 
such as are performed in the present day, and which 
appear to have been handed down from time imme- 
morial. These rites are eleven in number, namely :— Eleven leading 

1st, The procession of the bridegroom to the Procession. 
house of the father of the bride. 

2nd, The hospitable reception of the bridegroom. Hospitality. 

8rd, The gift of the bride by her father to the Gittor bride. 
bridegroom. 

4th, The binding together of the hands of the The binding. 
bride.and bridegroom with kusa grass. 

5th, The gift of a waistcloth and mantle by the Gift to the 
bridegroom to the bride. 

6th, The tying together of the skirts of the man- The tying. 
tles of the bride and bridegroom. 

7th, The oblations of the bridegroom to the god Qbiations to 
Agni or “ Fire,” and the dropping of the rice on the 
fire by the bride. 

8th, The hand of the bride solemnly taken by Thana. 
the bridegroom in marriage. 

9th, The steps of the bride on a stone and muller, Ts. 
the domestic implement for grinding spices and con- 
diments. 

10th, The walk of the bride round the nuptial Wa* tutte 
fire. 


© Manu, iii. 43, 
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HISTORY OF 11th, The seven steps in seven circles, which the 

paxry, bride is directed to take by the bridegroom; the 
Thoewenam S°Venth step rendering the marriage complete and 
see: irrevocable. 

Domestic life of ‘The precepts which refer to the domestic life of 
the Grihastha, or householder, are characterized by 
the same minuteness of detail as those which refer 
to his marriage duties and religious observances. 
During the most responsible period in the life of 
man, when he is discharging all the onerous obliga- 
tions of a husband, a father, and the master of a 
household, he is virtually deprived of all independ- 
ence, and compelled to regulate his daily life by a 
code of authoritative law, which brings almost every 
one of his acts within the sphere either of merits or 
demerits, to be punished or rewarded hereafter 
according to the balance of the sum total of the one 
over the sum total of the other. These ordinances 

Means of liveli: might be considered under the two heads of means 

ee of livelihood and moral conduct; but the former 
have already been indicated in the preceding chapter 
on the four castes, whilst the moral rules find general 
expression in the Brahmanical system. It may, 
however, be remarked that the precepts respecting 

Respective ce, Means of livelihood refer, not so much to the twice- 

threetwiee-born horn castes generally, as to the Brahmans alone. 
Indeed, the occupations of the two other twice-born 
castes were sufficiently known and acknowledged. 
The Kshatriyas were the rulers and defenders of the 
community. As soldiers they were maintained by 
the state, and also were occasionally in a position to 
acquire lands and riches by foreign conquest. The 
Vaisyas, again, maintained themselves by merchan- 

*  dise; and it will be seen hereafter, in dealing with 
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the Buddhist period, that such merchants became an HIsToRY oF 
importart part of the community, and carried their pier y. 
goods from city to city in hundreds of waggons. 

But the Brahmans had no ostensible calling save 

their religious duties as preceptors and priests; and 

Manu endeavoured to place them as far as possible tdce that the 
upon an independent footing, by setting forth the shou be: main- 
duty of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas to present alms and +. 

gifts to the Brahmans, not merely as a religious 
obligation, but as a privilege only accorded to 

worthy and virtuous men. The compilers, of the 

code, however, appear to have been fearful lest the 
Brahmans should sink to the position of sordid 
Mmendicants; and specially enjoined that the Brdh- Sienificance as 
man should avoid the habit of begging, since by foe seceed 
taking many gifts the divine light soon fades away 

from the soul.” 

The third and fourth orders, of Vanaprastha and U1, TheVina- 
Sannydsi, or hermit and devotee, are frequently hermit 
recognized in the Epics, and express the very 
essence of Brahmanism. These two orders, although pistinction e- 
apparently similar as regards external life, present prestha and 
some striking points of difference as regards internal 
life, with reference to the objects to be respectively 
gained by each mode of living. Thus the Vana- 
prastha, or hermit, devoted his time to religious 
austerities with the view of mortifying his passions. 

The Sannyds{, or devotee, is supposed, on the other 
hand, to have overcome all, the desires of the flesh ; 
and therefore devoted the remainder of his days to 
religious contemplation, with the view of attaining 
final beatitude. The latter object was indeed kept 


25 Manu, iv. 186. 
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HISTORY OF in view by men belonging to either order; but was 


aes Y. 


Religious 
austarities of 
the Vanapras- 
tha, or hermit. 


. 


more immediately the aim of the Sannyiet. The 
duties of these two orders may now be indicated as 
follows. 

Manu says :— 


When the twice-born man has remained in the order 
of Grihastha, or householder, until his muscles become flaccid, 
and his hair grey, and he sees a child of his child, let him 
abandon his household and repair to the forest, and dwell 
there in the order of Vanaprastha, or hermit. He should be 
accompanied by his wife, if she choose to attend him, but 
otherwise he should commit her to the care of his sons. He 
should take with him the consecrated fire, and all the 
domestic implements for making oblations to the fire, and 
there dwell in the forest, with perfect control over all his 
organs; and here day by day he should perform the five 
sacraments with many sorts of pure food, such as holy sages 
used to eat, with green herbs, roots, and fruit. He should 
wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark, and 
bathe morning and evening ; and he should suffer his nails, 
and the hair of his head and beard, to grow continually. He 
should make offerings from such food as he himself may eat, 
and give alms to the utmost of his power; and he should 
honour all those who visit his hermitage with presents of 
water, roots, and fruit. He should be constantly engaged 
in reading the Veda; he should be patient in all extremities ; 
he should be universally benevolent, and entertain a tender 
affection for all living creatures; his mind should be ever 
intent on the Supreme Being; and he should be a perpetual 
giver of gifts, but not a receiver. He should slide back- 
wards and forwards on the ground; or stand a whole day 
on tip-toe; or continue in motion by rising and sitting 
alternately ; but every day at sunrise, at noon, and at sun- 
set he should go to the waters and bathe. In the hot 
season he should sit exposed to five fires, namely, four blaz- 


26 Manu, vi. 1—8. Vishnu Purdna, iii. 9. 
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ing around him, whilst the sun is burning above him; in HISTORY OF 
the rainy season he should stand uncovered without even a pee 
mantle, while the clouds pour down their heaviest showers ; - 

in the cold season he should wear damp vesture. He should 

increase the austerity of his devotion by degrees, until by 

enduring harsher and harsher mortifications he has dried up 

his bodily frame.” ® 


As regards the life to be pursued by a Sannydasi, 
Manu lays down the following direction :— 


“When a Brahman has thus lived in the forest during tv. the s:+- 
the third portion of his life as a Vénaprastha, he should for votes’ 
the fourth portion of it become a Sannyési, and abandon all 
sensual affections, and repose wholly in the Supreme Spirit. 

When a Bréhman has reposited in his mind the sacrificial riteoe retigious 
fires, he may proceed direct from the second order, or that fo obtain final 
of Grihastha, or even from the first order, or that of Brah- oer 
machéri, to the fourth order, or that of Sannydsi. The 

glory of that Braéhman who passes from the order of 
Grihastha to that of Sanny4si illuminates the higher worlds. 

He should take an earthen water-pot, dwell at the roots of 

large trees, wear coarse vesture, abide in total solitude, and 
exhibit a perfect equanimity towards all creatures. He 

should wish neither for death nor for hfe; but expect his 
appointed time, as a hired servant expects his wages. He 

should look down as he advances his foot, lest he should 

touch anything impure. He should drink water that has 

been purified by straining through a cloth, lest he hurt an 
insect. He should, if he speaks at all, utter words that are 
purified by truth. He should by all means keep his heart 

pure. He should bear a reproachful speech with patience, 

and speak reproachfully to no man; and he should never 

utter a word relating to vain illusory things. He should 
delight in meditating on the Supreme Spirit, and sit fixed 

in such meditation, without needing anything earthly, with- 
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HISTORY OF out one sensual desire, and without any companion but his 

pees own soul.,’’* 

eee: The Bréhman who has become a Sannyasi should at no 

sistence. time gain his subsistence by explaining omens and pro- 
digies ; nor by skill in astrology and palmistry; nor by 
casuistry and expositions of holy texts. He should not go 
near a house which is frequented by Vanaprasthas, or Bréh- 
mans, or birds, or dogs, or other beggars. The vessels on 
which he should receive food area gourd, a wooden bowl, an 
earthen dish, or a basket made of reeds. He should only 
ask for food once a day, and that should be in the evening, 
when the smoke of the kitchen fires has ceased, when the 
pestle lies motionless, when the burning charcoal is extin- 
guished, when people have eaten, and when dishes are re- 
moved. If he fails to obtain food he should not be sorrow- 
ful ; if he succeed in obtaining it he should not be glad. He 
should only care to obtain a sufficiency to support life, and 
he should not be anxious about his utensils. He should not 
habituate himself to eat much at a time; for if a Sannyds{ 
habituates himself to eat much, he becomes inclined to 
sensual gratification.” 

Bubjects of re- “A Sannydsi should reflect on the transmigrations of 
men which are caused by their sinful deeds; on their down- 
fall into a region of darkness, and their torments in the 
mansions of Yama; on their separation from those whom 
they love, and their union with those whom they hate; on 
their strength overpowered by old age, and their bodies 
racked with disease ; on their agonizing departure from this 
corporeal frame, and their formation again in the womb; on 
the misery attached to embodied spirits from a violation of 
their duties, and the imperishable bliss which attaches to 
embodied spirits who have abundantly performed every 
duty.” 

The Supreme ‘ «A Sannydsi should also reflect with all the powers of 

ee his mind on the subtle indivisible essence of the Supreme 
Spirit, and its complete existence in all beings, whether 
extremely high or extremely low.” 





28 Mann, vi. 22—31, 29 Manu, vi. 32—49, 
30 Manu, vi. 61—64. 31 Manu, vi. 65, 
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“The body is a mansion, with bone for its rafters and HIstoRY oF 
beams ; with nerves and tendons for cords ; with muscles and ae 
blood for mortar; with skin for its outward covering ; and ie 
filled with no sweet perfumes, but loaded with refuse. It is a ma material exe 

tence, 
mansion infested by age and by sorrow ; the seat of diseases ; 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, 
and incapable of standing long. Such a mansion of the vital 
soul should always be quitted with cheerfulness by its 
occupier.” 


It will now be seen from the foregoing precepts Besmblance 
that in all essentials the life of the Sannydsf Smnyésisand 
resembled that of the Buddhist priest ; and hence it “““™ 
may be inferred, that whilst the compilers of the 
code of Manu were consistent in their denunciations 
against atheism and heresy, they exhibited a tolera- 
tion, very much resembling that which was displayed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, towards all fanatics 
and enthusiasts, and utilized them for the mainten- 
ance of the supremacy of Brahmanism. This spirit Spirit of inctu- 
of inclusion was doubtless one of the causes of the by the Babe 
success which attended the rise of the Brahmanical “"™ 
hierarchy. Whilst the Brahmans represented the 
Rishis of the old Vedic times as belonging to their 
own order, they held out the hand of religious fellow- 
ship to those devotees, who would otherwise have 
sought for rest under the shadow of Buddhistic 


heresy. 
Such, then, was the ideal of Hindu life as under- {dew of Binds 
stood by the ancient Brahmans. How far it was derived from 


modified by Buddhism, or associated with Buddhism, not from the 
is a difficult question, which must be reserved for in- 
vestigation in the next volume. One conclusion 
seems to be certain, that this Brahmanical ideal was 





32 Manu, vi. 76, 77. 
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nistory OF not that of the Vedic Aryans, who indulged in 


Part V. 


healthy but material aspirations for a long life of 


Originated ina Physical enjoyment.® It was rather an ideal which 


belief ina future 
state. 


da po of, 


Brahmanic 
ideas of life in 
modern 
humanity. 


originated in an elaborate belief of a future existence 
of the soul after the death of the body, combined 
with the dogma that happiness hereafter depended 
upon a close adherence in the present life to the 
arbitrary dictates of ceremonial and conventional 
law, and a useless concentration of the intellectual 
energies in contemplating mere metaphysical ab- 
stractions. In the old patriarchal time of the Vedic 
Aryans, men appear to have led active lives to the 
very last; to have taken young wives in their old 
age, and gathered in their harvests, and bargained 
their cattle and merchandise, and fought against 
their enemies, and feasted and revelled, until per- 
chance they drifted into dotage and sank into the 
inevitable tomb, to enter upon a dreary existence as 
ghosts or shades. But under the priestly domina- 
tion of the Brahmans, advancing age was not only 
regarded as a sign of decay, but as a sharp in- 
timation that the individual was about to enter upon 
an existence in which he would be rewarded or 
punished according to the sum of his good and evil 
deeds in this life; and that the individual must 
peremptorily prepare for that future existence by 
turning his back upon all the pleasures of the world, 
and by contemplating that Supreme Spirit to whom 
he was about to return. These two conflicting ideas 
‘still find expression in modern humanity ; and the 


33 There are several allusions in the;Mah& Bharata and Ramfyana to Rajas 
who have spent their old age in contemplation and austerities ; but the incidents 
are so foreign to the main spirit of Vedic tradition, as well as to the aspirations 
expressed in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, that they may be regarded as mythical 
interpolations of a comparatively recent date. 
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great problem of old age appears to be how to com- History oF 
bine the two. Each one separately considered seems maw. 
to involve a departure from true wisdom; an attempt —=~S 
to escape from the responsibilities of existence. The 

man who continues to devote his old age exclusively 

to the pursuits of this world, seems to ignore those 

religious duties which are associated with a belief in 

the immortality of the soul; and the man who de- 

votes his old age exclusively to religious retirement 

and contemplation, seems in like manner to ignore 

those moral duties which appertain to the father and 

the citizen. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
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Condition of 
Hindu women 
in Vedic and 
Brahmanic 
times. 


Marriage rela- 
tions in the 
edic period, 


Compensation 
to the temale in 
the case of 
irregular 
unions, 


CHAPTER XII. 
HINDU WOMEN. 


THE social condition of Hindu men, as members 
of a caste system and masters of households, has 
now been brought under consideration; but an im- 
portant branch of inquiry yet remains for investiga- 
tion, namely, the condition of Hindi women in 
Vedic and Brahmanic times. 

In the previous chapter, which describes cight 
kinds of marriage, the circumstances under which 
marriage relations were formed in the Vedic period 
were brought under review; and it was scen that 
damsels were purchased, or won by feats of arms, or 
carried away captive after a victory; or a union, 
more or less temporary, was occasionally bronght 
about in the old idyllic fashion, without any rite or 
ceremony whatever. But as far as can be gathered 
from the Kshatriya traditions preserved in the Epics, 
the twoleading institutions in Vedic times were Poly- 
andry, or the marriage of one woman to all the 
brothers of a family, and the Swayamvara, or 
choice of a husband on the part of the maiden. 

The social condition of women who have been 
purchased, or won by feats of arms, or carried away 
captive, is a question which may be safely left to the 
imagination of those who are familiar with the 
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peculiar conditions of the feminine mind. It may uustory or 


be remarked that in general there is a latent power paar v 


of adaptation to circumstances in human nature, 
which would speedily reconcile the female slave and 
captive to a change of condition ; especially if the 
damsel found that she had really gained the affec- 
tions of her new lord and master. Moreover, in a Position ofa 


damsel in a 


lawless age polygamy is virtually a protection to the polygamous 
damsel, who has been deprived of her natural pro- 

tectors by the chances of war or death of kinsmen; 

and the services she might render in a patriarchal 
household, would in a great measure neutralize the 

jealous hatred with which she would otherwise have 

been regarded by the legitimate wife and mistress 

of a family. Unless, however, polygamy is an estab- Superior author. 
lished institution, maintained by the religious dogma legitimate wife, 
that every man should be the father of a son, an 

amount of feminine influence is generally exercised 

by the legitimate wife, which is sufficient to curb the 

irregular desires of a discontented husband.’ Indeed, 


? An ancient legend is preserved in the Vishnu Purana, which treats of a 
submissive husband as an exceptional case occurring in a polygamous age, but 
at the same time sufficiently illustrates the moral strength of women. As it 
is given as a quotation from an ancient ballad, it may possibly be referred to 
the Vedic age. It may be reproduced in the following form :— 

“ There was a certain Raja, named Jyamagha, and he was the husband of 
Saivyé. And Jy4magha was more submissive to his wife than any man who has 
ever been born, or whoever will be born; for Saivyé was barren, but her hus- 
band was sore afraid of her, and would not take another woman to be his wife. 
And it came to pass that Jyamagha went out to fight his enemy; and he routed 
him, and drove him from the field of battle. And the daughter of the enemy 
was very beautiful, and she was left alone in the battle-field, and her large eyes 
rolled wildly with fear, and she cricd out:—‘Save me! Save me!’ And 
Jyimagha was smitten with her beauty, and he said within his heart :—‘ This 
damsel is very fair, and I have no child ; therefore I will take her to be my wife, and 
she shall bear me a son.’ So Jyémagha took the damsel in his chariot, and drove 
away to his own city; and his wife Saivy4, and all his Ministers and Chieftains, 
and all the people of the city, came out to meet him. And when Saivy4 saw the 
damsel standing on the left hand of the Raja, her heart swelled within her, and 
she said :—‘ Who is this damsel?’ And the Raja was afraid, and knew not 


Ld 
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History oF if would be easy to infer that in a primitive and 


Part V. 


Natural tend- 


eucy to mono- 
gamy. 


Polyandry and 
the Swayam- 
vara. 


Pleasing idea 
involved in the 
Swayauwvara,. 


peaceful community, where polygamy was not 
recognized as an institution, and where the duty 
of becoming the father of a son was not regarded 
as a religious obligation, the free play of the affec- 
tions and emotions would speedily settle the main 
problem connected with marriage, by generally dis- 
tributing the young men and women into married 
pairs, bound to each other by an instinctive affection, 
and separated from all others by a mutual jealousy. 
As regards the two main institutions of Vedic 
times, Polyandry and the Swayamvara, little need 
be said. Modern taste revolts from a consideration 
of the conditions of Polyandry, which only satisfies 
an instinct at the expense of all delicacy of feeling 
and sentiment. The Swayamvara is a far more 
pleasing ceremony, associated as it is with a pure 
idea of woman’s love centering in a single individual 
to the exclusion of all others, and finding a full 
response in the chivalrous affection of a Hindu hero. 
Indeed, in the story of Nala and Damayanti the 
ceremony is accompanied by an exquisite conception 
of maidenly modesty, followed by the self-abnegat- 
ing devotion of a wife and a mother; and the charm- 
ing details will scarcely fail to excite the sympa- 
thies of all who care to apprehend the depths of 
woman’s tenderness towards a husband whom she 
Saivyé said:—‘No son has been born unto me; therefore tell me what son of 
yeurs is the husband of this damsel?’ And the Raja replied :—‘ The son you 
have yet to bear to me, the same shall be the husband of this damsel.’ At these 
words Saivy& smiled gently, and said :—‘ So let it be!’ And the Raja and his 
wife entered the palace.” 
It will be seen that the foregoing legend bears a marvellous resemblance to 
that of the return of Agamemnon and Cassandra to Argos after the siege of Troy. 


Had Jy4magha proved less submissive, his wife Saivy& might have appeared in the 
character of Clytemnestra. 
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has really and truly loved. But still the institution mstogy or 
is an exaggerated expression of the age of chivalry, Pi. 
and seems to have originated in the very Polyandry gxsgeeratea_ 
which later Hinduism affects to ignore. That actvary. ” 
lover should seek to win the affections of the damsel 

whom he loves, by a series of fond attentions and 

devoted service, is in strict accordance with the in- 

stincts of human nature; but it is contrary to the 
conception of maidenly modesty, which prevails 

in all civilized communities, that a damsel should 

publicly manifest her passion for a man who has 

not previously given her undoubted proofs of his 
affection. This maidenly modesty is certainly to 

be found in the story of Nala and Damayant{; but 

it bears the impress of having been introduced by 

the Hindu bard, and the mythical details respecting 

the talking birds with golden wings seem to give 

weight to the suspicion. 

If, however, we turn to the Brahmanic age, as it Marriage re 
finds expression in the code of Manu, we find that pera.” 
Polyandry and the Swayamvara are alike ignored, Payanry and 
and so too is the sentiment that the woman is in any **"™* 
way the equal to the man. The old Vedic idea that 
religious worship should be performed by a married 
pair is indeed preserved in Manu, but without any 
observation which would imply equality. “Women,” Sfwome 
he says, ‘ were created to be mothers, and men to 
be fathers; it is therefore ordained in the Veda that 
religious rites should be performed by the husband 
together with the wife.”? But in every other direc- Desenioies of 
tion the entire dependence and subordination of finis’andsons. 
women is indicated in the most decided language, 
as will be seen from the following texts :— 


@ Manu, ix. 
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nistory or “A girl, a young woman, or a matron must do nothing 
aaa according to her own pleasure, even inher own dwelling- 
place. In childhood she is dependent on her father; in 
youth on her husband ; in widowhood on her sons. If she 
has no sons, she must be dependent upon the kinsmen of 
her deceased husband ; if he left no kinsmen, she must be 
dependent upon the kinsmen of her father; if she have no 
such kinsmen, she must be dependent upon the Raja. A 
woman must never seek to be independent. She must 
never wish to separate herself from her father, her husband, 
or her sons; for by such a separation she exposes both her 
father’s family and her husband’s family to contempt. The 
father is reprehensible who does not give his daughter in 
marriage at the proper time; the husband is reprehensible 
who does not pay due attention to his wife; and the son is 
reprehensible who dves not protect his mother after the 

death of her lord.' 





3 Manu, v. 147—149; ix. 3, 4. Notwithstanding, however, these restrictions 
upon HindG women, the wife is occasionally the master in the houschold, and 
exercises an influence which would be startling evenin Europe. An amusing illus- 
tration of this fact is to be found in the biography of Ramdoolal Dey by Baboo 
Grish Chunder Ghose. Ramdoolal had purchased and stocked his warehouses with 
six hundred bags of the finest sugar. After a while the sugar market became 
favourable and he sold the whole. Meantime his wife had engaged a number of 
Brahmans to read the Maha Bharata; and for ninety days thousands of native 
women flocked to the house to hear the sacred stories, and were entertained with 
sherbet made from the sugar. When, therefore, Ramdoolal ordered delivery of the 
six hundred bags he found that he had only forty left. In the excitement of the 
moment he called his wife an angel of ill-luck ; upon which she ran to her bed- 
chamber, and bolted the door behind her. The finale of the story may be best 
told in the language of the biographer :—“ Let those who call the Bengalee un- 
gallant and the oppressor of the female sex, contemplate the scene I am about to 
describe. Slowly Ramdoolal bent his steps in the direction his wife had taken. 
Finding the doors of her chamber closed, he knocked gently; sobs alone answered 
him from within. He confessed the enormity of his crime; he called himself a 
coward and a fool. By a thousand endearing epithets he craved his lady’s pardon . 
mercy was accorded by heaven, and would a woman deny it? There he stood in 
that outer room; the great man humbled to the dust, moaning and sobbing him- 
self as the mouns and sobs of his wife came piercingly upon his ears. At last 
the bruised heart of his spouse softened ; she cried herself to pity. Rising from 
the bed on which she had flung herself, she slowly drew back the bolts and her hus- 
band entered. Throwing himself at her feet, he again and again craved for forgive- 
ness. Forgiveness was at last purchased by him for the worth in gold of one lakh 
of rupees. This little fortune (about £10,000) Ramdoolal’s wife, at her death, left 
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The duty of a father as regards the marriage of History oF 
INDIA. 


his daughters is laid down very explicitly by Manu; puzrv. 
and indeed is felt by every Hindu in the present day Daty of a father 
to be a religious as well as a family and social obli-°™**!"™ 
gation. 


“Every man,” says Manu, “should give his daughter 
in marriage to an excellent and handsome youth of the same 
caste, even though she has not attained her age; but it is 
better that a damsel, though marriageable, should stay at 
home until her death, rather than that her father should give 
her in marriage to a worthless bridegroom. A damsel 
should wait three years after she is marriageable ; and then 
if her father has not given her in marriage, she may choose 
for herself a bridegroom of equal caste, and neither she nor 
her chosen husband commits any offence. A damsel who os 
thus chooses her husband should not carry with her the choose her own 
jewels which she received from her father, nor those which 
have been given to her by her mother or brethren; and if 
she carries them away she commits theft. A man who 
thus marries a damsel after she is of full age, should not 
give a nuptial present; since her father lost his dominion 
over her by detaining her at a time when she might have 
been a mother.” * 


The duties of husbands towards their wives are puties of hus- 
bands towards 


also defined with significant fulness of detail in the their wives. 
Brahmanical code; and an attempt is obviously 

made to reconcile the wife to the subordinate posi- 

tion in which she is placed by the Hindu lawgiver. 


to her brother.” The writer of this biography is an enlightened and educated 
Hind&, and the editor of a Native newspaper in the English language ; but his idea 
of gallantry is open to correction. A European would scarcely consider it gallantry 
on the part of a husband to purchase the forgiveness of a wife with £10,000. 

¢ Manu, ix. 88—96. This permission, which is granted to maidens of a certain 
age, to choose their own husband, must not be confounded with the Swayamvara, 
although it may be a Brahmanical reproduction of the Vedic custom. The 
Swayamvara involved the idea of a father providing for a daughter on her arriving 
at a marriageable age, by inviting a number of young men to an entertainment 
at which she was to choose a bridegroom. 
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HISTORY OF #§ “A married woman,” says Manu, “must be honoured 
Parry, 8nd adorned by her father, her brethren, and her husband, 
Wives to bo ho. UL they would obtain abundant prosperity. Where females 
noured and de- are honoured, there the deities are pleased ; but where the 
females are not honoured, there all religious acts are of no 
avail. Should the women of a family, not being duly 
honoured, pronounce a curse against any house, that house 
and all belonging to it will utterly perish, as if destroyed by 
a sacrifice for the death of an enemy. Therefore let all men 
who are desirous of wealth continually supply the women 
of their family with ornaments, apparel, and food at all 
times of festival. Ifa wife be not elegantly attired she 
will not exhilarate her husband, and unless her husband be 
pleased there will be no offspring. When a wife is gaily 
adorned her whole house is embellished, but if she be with- 
out ornament the whole house will be deprived of decora- 
tion.’ When good women thus irradiate the houses of their 
lords, they are like unto Lakshmi, the goddess of abund- 
ance. From the wife alone proceed offspring, good house- 
hold management, solicitous attention, most exquisite ca- 
resses, and heavenly beatitude. She who deserts not her 
lord, but keeps her heart, speech, and body in subjection to 
him, shall obtain his mansion in heaven, and be called Sad- 
hwi, or good and faithful; but she who is disloyal to her 
husband, will be born in the next life from the womb of a 
jackal, or be tormented with the horrible diseases which 
punish vice.’”* 


Duties ofawife. Lhe duties of a wife towards her husband and 
household generally are equally significant. 


“She must always,” says Manu, “be in a cheerful tem- 
per, devoting herself to the good management of the house- 
hold, taking great care of the household furniture, and 
keeping down all her expenses with a frugal hand, The 
husband to whom her father has given her, or to whom her 
brother has given her with the consent of her father, she must 


5 Manu, iii. 55—62. 6 Manu, ix. 26—39. 
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obsequiously honour while he lives, and never neglect him HISTORY OF 
when he dies. The husband gives bliss continually tohis wife pv 
here below, and he will give her happiness in the next world. - 

He must be constantly revered as a.god by a virtuous wife ; 

even though he does not observe approved usages, or is en- 
amoured of another woman, or is devoid of good qualities. 

No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their husbands, 

no religious rite, no fasting; so far only as a wife honours 

her lord, so far is she exalted in heaven. A faithful wife 

who wishes to attain heaven, and dwell there with her hus- 

band, must never do anything unkind towards him, whether 

he be living or dead.” 


The duties of widows are equally explicit, and Duties of a 
involve no idea of the horrible Sati. Manu says :— 


“When the husband is dead let his widow emaciate her 
body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit ; 
but let her not even pronounce the name of another man. Let 
her continue until death, forgiving all injuries, performing 
harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully 
practising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one husband 
alone. Many thousands of Brahmans have avoided sensu- 
ality from their early youth, and have, consequently, had no 
children, but, nevertheless, when they have died they have 
ascended to heaven; and in like manner a virtuous wife 
ascends to heaven, though she have no child, if after the 
death of her husband she devotes herself to pious austeri- 
ties. But a widow, who, from her desire to bear children, 
slights her deceased husband by marrying again, brings 
disgrace upon herself here below, and will be excluded here- 
after from the seat of her lord. In no part of this code is 
a second husband allowed to a virtuous woman.”’ 


The duties of a widower are placed upon another Duties of » wi 
footing by the Hindu lawgiver. Manu says :— 





7 Manu, v. 157—162. 
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“If the wife of a twice-born man die before him, and if 
she be of his own caste, and if she has lived a virtuous life 


‘according to the ordinance, her body must be burned by 


Restrictions to 
placed on 
women. 


Vices of women. 


Maintenance 
and conduct of 


her husband with sacred fire and fit implements of sacrifice ; 
and when he has thus performed the funeral rites to his wife 
he may again marry and light the nuptial fire.’”’® 


The system of confinement and repression, how- 
ever, was not always successful in subduing the ir- 
regular desires of such women as were unmindful of 
their duties and obligations. 


“ Husbands,” says Manu, “should diligently keep their 
wives under lawful restrictions. No man, indeed, can wholly 
restrain women by lawful measures; but a wife may be em- 
ployed in the collection and expenditure of wealth, in puri- 
fication and female duty, in the preparation of daily food, 
and in the superintendence of household utensils. Women 
are not secure by confinement at home, even under affec- 
tionate and observant guardians ; and those only are truly 
secure, who are guarded by their own good inclinations. 
Six faults bring infamy upon a woman :—Drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors, associating with evil persons, absence from a 
husband, rambling abroad, sleeping at unseasonable times, 
and dwelling in the house of another. Such women care 
not whether a lover be handsome or ugly, young or old ; 
they think it is enough that he is a man; and through their 
passion for men, their mutable temper, their want of settled 
affection, and their perverse nature, they soon become alien. 
ated from their husbands.”’® 


As regards the maintenance and conduct of a 


a wifoin the ab- wife during the absence of her husband on business 
er 


or pleasure, the following rules are laid down in the 
code of Manu :— 


‘¢ Should a man have business abroad, he should assure 
a fitting maintenance for his wife while he is away; for 


$ Manu, v. 167 — 169. 9 Manu, ix. 6—16. 
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even if a wife be virtuous she may be tempted to act amiss, HISTORY OF 
if she be distressed by want of subsistence. If the main- 5; ae 
tenance of a wife be thus provided for her, she should con- - 

tinue firm in the practice of religious austerities whilst her 

husband is absent ; butif her maintenance be not provided 

for, she should subsist by spinning and other blameless arts. 

If the husband live abroad on account of some sacred duty, 

sheshould wait for him eight years; if he is abroad on account 

of knowledge or fame, she should wait six years; if he is 

abroad on account of pleasure, she should wait three years.” 


The significance of these texts lies in the law Qugtiussr, 
which directs the wife to await the return of her” °“"* 
husband for certain periods of years, which are to 
be longer or shorter, according to the circumstances 
which have led to the absence of her lord. This 
. law would seem to imply that after a specified period 
of separation a woman might marry again ; but such 
a conclusion is opposed to the spirit of another law, 
which denounces the second marriage of a woman. 

The commentator Kulliika, however, endeavours to Forced exnlana- 
remove the difficulty by adding that at the end of 
the period of separation the woman should rejoin 
her husband." But this addition bears obvious marks 
of being an arbitrary interpretation ; and it seems 
more likely that there existed an old law respecting 
the number of years during which a wife was to 
await the return of her husband; and that Kulluka 
has simply brought this law into apparent conform- 
ity with the rule which denounces all second mar- 
riages of females. 

The laws of Manu as regards divorce, and the i§7,3P°"™s 
circumstances under which a man might marry a 
second wife whilst the first is still alive, are full and 


10 Manu, ix. 74—76. 1 Manu, ix. 76. 
VOL. II. 37 
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uistony or explicit; and they tend to prove that whilst poly- 


Pia V 


gamy was an institution in Vedic times, monogamy 
was the dominant idea in the Brahmanic period. 
Manu says :— 


“ Shoulda wife treat her husband with aversion, he 
should bear with her for one whole year; but after that 
period he may deprive her of her separate property, and 
cease to treat her as his wife. She who neglects her hus- 
band, though he be addicted to gaming, or fond of spirituous 
liquors, or diseased, must be deserted for three months, and 
deprived of her ornaments and household furniture. But 
if she is averse to her husband because he is mad, or a deadly 
sinner, or without manly strength, or afflicted with such ma- 
ladies as are the punishment of crimes, she must neither be 
deserted, nor stripped of her property." A wife may at all 
times be superseded by another wife if she drinks spirituous 
liquors, or acts immorally, or manifests hatred towards her 
husband, or is diseased, or mischievous, or wastes her hus- 


Supersession of band’s property. A wife who is barren may be superseded 


a wife b 


cond wile to ob- by another in the eighth year; she whose children are all 


tain ason 


Good wives to 
ed 


be su 
only 1 with their 
OWn consent. 


dead may be superseded in the tenth year; she who brings 
forth only daughters may be superseded in the eleventh year; 
but she who speaks unkindly may be superseded without de- 
lay. <A wife, however, who is afflicted with disease, but at 
the same time is beloved and virtuous, must never be dis- 
graced, although she may be superseded by another wife 
with her own consent. If a wife, who has been legally su- 
perseded, departs in wrath from the house, she must either 
be instantly confined, or she must be abandoned in the pre- 
sence of the whole family.’”’™ 


It will be seen from the foregoing precepts that a 
Hindu was justified in putting away a wife, not only 
‘if she proved unfaithful, but also if she indulged in 
spirituous liquors, or was diseased, or barren, or only 
gave birth to daughters. In the three latter cases a 


Sete na ieee eal 


12 Manu, ix. 77—79, 13 Manu, ix. 80—83. 
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good wife was not to be superseded by a second History or 
wife without her own consent; and even then she Paar V. 
was not to be divorced or put away. As regardsa” 
wife who was barren, or who only gave birth to 
daughters, it will be observed that a patriarchal 

custom, originating in an age of polygamy, was 
converted into a religious obligation; and such 1s 

the force of religious obligation in the minds of 

many women that it will override one of the strong- 


est instincts of human nature. Thus it was that Force of the 


religious oblica- 


when Sarai found that she bore no children, she ton‘ beets 
took Hagar her Egyptian handmaid, and gave her 

to Abram to be his wife ;* and even in the present 

day Hindu wives are to be found, who are prepared 

to see a husband take a second wife, rather than 

that Le should die without becoming the father of 

a son. 


14 Genesis xvi. 

18 The following incident in the life of Ramdoolal Dey, as described by Grish 
Chunder Ghose, furnishes a graphic picture of a scene which not unfrequently 
occurs in a Hindd household, when the first wife has grown old without giving 
birth to a son:—“ A strict Hindd, filled with the orthodox horror for put,—the 
hell of the Hindfis, which is declared by the sastras to yawn for the childless,— 
Ramdoolal was advised by the Brahmans who constantly surrounded him, to 
marry another wife. With hesitancy and by stealth was the marriage consum- 
mated ~—unknown to his first wife, unsuspected even by her. But the news of such 
an important event in the life of a husband cannot long be kept a secret from a 
spouse. It soon travelled into the ears of the rival, who repaired in gloomy dis- 
satisfaction to her brother’s house in Moolajore. tamdoolal dared not bring this 
second wife to his home, without softening and conciliating the first. The latter 
was at last found to be not unreasonable; though the woman within her, the 
natural feeling of her sex, had made her at first a rebel against her lord. She 
returned in the best of all possible humours; returned to welcome the bride to her 
home, to carry in her arms the rival in the affections of her husband; the child, 
who, arrived at womanhood, gave that husband two boys and five girls as the heirs 
of his vast estate. Yet the lives of the two wives did not run smoothly. The 
jealousy natural to the sex embittered existences, which had otherwise no ground for 
distraction. Outwardly the two ladies exhibited no signs of discord. The youngest 
never dared ever to raise her veil before the eldest ; or to address her, except in a 
low, not direct, respectful tone of voice. But there was gall and bitterness in 
their hearts. Ramdoolal invariably took his meals in the apartments of his first 
wife, and skulked into those of his second after the former had fallen sound asleep. 


HISTORY OF 
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Laws against 
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The laws against adultery, which appear to have 
been in force in the Brahmanic age, are naturally 
very severe. 


“ Adultery,”’ says Manu, “causes a mixture of castes, 
from whence arises violation of duties, and the destruction 
of the root of felicity. Men, therefore, who manifest 
adulterous inclinations for the wives of others, should be 
punished by the Raja with such bodily marks as excite 
aversion, and be banished from the realm. A man who 
converses in secret with the wife of another, and has been 
previously noted for such an offence, shall pay a fine of two 
hundred and fifty panas.* But if a man so converses for 
some reasonable cause, and has not been previously noted 
for such an offence, he shall pay no fine, for he has incurred 
no transgression. He who talks with the wife of another 
man at a place of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or grove, or at 
the confluence of rivers, incurs the guilt of an adulterous 
inclination. To send her flowers or perfumes, to sport and 
jest with her, to touch her apparel and ornaments, to sit 
with her on the same couch, are held to be adulterous acts 
on his part. The wives of all the four castes ought to be 





He dared not speak to the latter in the presence of the former ; and all his children 
by his second wife were born in a separate house, which belonged to that wife’s 
relatives ; for he would not wound the feelings of his first spouse by parading before 
her eyes the evidences of his secret love towards the second. It was not until the 
children grew up, and were able to walk and to hop, that they were brought to his 
own mansion. And then, such was the caprice of a truly benevolent heart, their 
own mother was not more watchful and affectionate towards them than their step- 
mother. Yet this step-mother constantly laboured to estrange her husband from 
her rival by spells and by poojahs ; and her weakness on this point was so extrava- 
gant that even the lads about her, whenever they wanted money, had only to 
present her with a cocoa-nut, or other fruit curiously marked, declaring that it was 
a charm,—to extract from her foolish credulity whatever sums they required. Her 
rival having died before her, she anxiously inquired of the Brahmans, if there was 
any means available for preventing the former from joining her husband in heaven 
prior to her own death.” Lecture on the Life of Ramdoolal Dey, the Bengalee 
millionnatre, delwered in the Hall of the Hooghly College on the 14th March, 1868, 
by Grish Chunder Ghose. 

%6 A pana was apparently equivalent to the modern pice, or something Jess than 
a half-penny. But a pice in the time of Manu may have borne a much higher 
yalue than it does in the present day. The penny of Anglo Saxon times. Was an 
important coin. 
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ever most especially guarded ; but the Sidra who commits HIsToRY oF 
actual adultery with the wife of a Brahman should be put to yeas 
death. Any man who converses with the wife of another, 

after he has been forbidden by her husband or father, shall 

pay a fine; but mendicants, eulogists, Brahmans prepared 

for a sacrifice, and artisans are not prohibited from speaking 

to married women.”” 

“* Should a wife actually violate the duty which she owes Punishment of 
to her husband, let the Raja condemn her to be devoured by snd shear para 
dogs in a public place; and let the adulterer be burned to” 
death upon an iron bed. A Sitidra who has committed 
adultery with a woman of a twice-born caste, who has been 
guarded by her husband at home, shall suffer death; but if 
the woman has not been guarded, he shall be mutilated and 
deprived of all his substance. A Vaisya who commits 
adultery with a guarded Brahmani woman shall be im- 
prisoned for a year and forfeit all his wealth; and if a 
Kshatriya commit the same crime, he shall be fined a 
thousand panas, and be shaved with impure water; but if 
the Brahmani woman has not been guarded by her husband, 
the Vaisya shall be fined five hundred panas, and the Ksha- 
triya one thousand panas.””* 

‘* A Brahman who has criminal intercourse with a Punishment of 
guarded woman with her free consent shall be fined five ene 
hundred panas; but if against her will, he shall be fined a 
thousand panas. When a Brahman commits adultery, for 
which one of the other castes would be put to death, he must 
be shaved ignominiously ; for a Raja must never slay a 
Bréhman, even though he be guilty of all possible crimes. 

Indeed no greater crime is known on earth than that of 
slaying a Bréhman: the Raja may banish him, but even 
then he must retain his property and be sent unhurt out of 
the realm.” ” 
‘These laws,” continues Manu, “do not relate to the pubhe women 

. ae and female 
wives of public singers and dancers, or of such base men as anchorites. 
live by the intrigues of their wives; men who either carry 





17 Manu, viii. 352—360. 18 Manu, viii. 374—376, 
19 Manu, viii, 378—381, 
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HISTORY OF women to others, or who live concealed at home and permit 


INDIA. 


em 
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Visiting public 


Position of pub- 


he women and 
private muis- 
tresses. 


Part VY. 


their wives to carry on a criminal intercourse. Yet that 
man who carries on a private intercourse with such women, 
or with servant girls kept by one master, or with female 
anchorites, shall be compelled to pay a small fine. If a 
man has intercourse with a damsel without her consent, he 
shall immediately suffer corporal punishment; but if the 
damsel was willing, and belonged to his own caste, he shall 
not suffer such punishment.”” 


It will be unnecessary to comment upon the fore- 
going laws which refer to the relations of the soxes, 
as they will fully speak for themselves. It may, 
however, be observed that great stress is laid upon 
the question of whether the wife was guarded or 
otherwise ; thus implying an obligation on the part 
of the husband to place his wife under certain re- 
strictions. Again, it will be seen that whilst the 
existence of public women was recognized by the 
code, yet men who visited them were punishable by 
asmall fine. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
fine was regarded as a punishment, or simply as a 
tax; for if the former, it would seem to imply a 
higher standard of morality than that which actually 
prevailed. At the very commencement of the Bud- 
dhist period, and for centuries later, public women 
were living in great splendour and luxury; whilst 
the presence of a mistress in the same house with a 
legitimate wife, was not opposed to the moral sense 
of the general community. At the same time this 
laxity of morals was brought so far under the 
cognizance of the common law, that a dancing girl 
could be punished by the civil authorites, if, without 
"© See Bigandet’s Life of Buddha, Wilson's Hindu Theatre, and Halhed’s 


Gentoo Laws. This subject, however, will be fully treated hereafter in dealing with 
the later history of the Hindus, 
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reasonable excyse, she broke any engagement she History oF 
might have made.” Paz ¥ 
There is, however, one strange and significant remateanchor- 
feature in the laws of Manu as regards public ie ae cae 
women, which demands special notice. It will be women. 
seen that female anchorites are placed in the same 
category with singing and dancing girls. This law 
18 80 widely different from the old stern Roman rule 
as regards the chastity of Vestals, that it can only 
be regarded as a sarcasm levelled at those Buddhist sarcasm levetiea 
nuns “who devoted themselves to a convent life, ™=* 
The existence of female devotees seems to have 
been unknown to the old Brahmanical system, 
although such women are to be found in the present 
day at Benares and other sacred places. Hence it 
is easy to apprehend the full bitterness of the law of 
Manu, which classifies female anchorites with public 
women, and enacts that those who violated their 
chastity should be punished by a small fine. 
The law as regards the conduct to be observed by fondu ofa 
a Hindi towards the wives of his several brothers bremren 
is sufficiently indicated in the code by the simple 
statement, that the wife of an elder brother was to 
be considered as a mother-in-law, and the wife of a 
younger brother as a daughter-in-law.” There was, Law for raising 
however, one important exception to this rule, which cease brother 
originated in an old Vedic custom, and is partially 
recognized by Manu. In ancient times, when women 
were regarded as property, the widow or widows of 
a deceased husband were inherited by lus brother 
or nearest male kinsman. This custom seems to 
have been continued to a comparatively recent 





21 Manu, viii. 362 — 366. 22 Manu, ix. 57, 58. 
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aistory or period by the force of a religious obligation con- 
parry. nected with the Srdddha, or feast of the dead... It 
~ was deemed essential that the offerings made to the 
soul after death, should be presented by a son of the 
deceased ; and consequently it was necessary that 

every man should by some process or other become 

the father of a son. Accordingly the dogma seems 

to have been generally accepted, that if a man died 
childless, his. nearest kinsman should beget a son 

upon the surviving widow, who should be regarded 

as the son of the deceased, and should present the 


Costom reeng- necessary offering to his shade. Manu was aware 

nized but not ° . ° 

tolrrated by Of this custom, which indeed has already been ex- 
anu. 


emplified in the legend of Vyasa, who raised up 
sons to his deceased brother Vichitra-virya ;* but 
he can scarcely be said to tolerate it. He directs 
that under any circumstances the kinsman should be 
free from all impure desire, and that after the birth 
of ason no further intercourse should be permitted 
under pain of loss of caste. But he adds that no 
woman of a twice-born caste is authorized to become 
a mother by any one but her husband; and that the 
practice is fit only for cattle, and is reprehended by 
Contom referred the learned Brahmans. He refers the custom itself 
Raja Ven. to the reign of Vena, one of those mythical Rajas 
who may be referred to a very remote antiquity, 
and who are said to have governed the whole earth. 
It is also stated in Manu that Vena indulged in his 
fondness for women to such an extent as to weaken 
his intellect and cause a confusion of castes. Now 
according to such vague traditions of Raja Vena 
as have been preserved in the Mah4 Bharata and 


3 In ante, Vol. I. Part ii, chap. 1. 
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Purdnas, he appears at some primitive period to History or 
have displayed great hostility to the Brahmans. Pant V. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the compilers 
of the Bralimanical code should have referred an 
evil custom to so obnoxious a Raja, and should other- 
wise have sought to blacken his name.™ 

This degrading custom still largely prevails Modem custom 
amongst the lower orders of Hindus, but is no 
longer practised by men of the twice-born castes; 
and with its decline another custom has arisen, 
namely, that of adoption. According to Manu, a 
man without a son might appoint his married 
daughter to raise up a son to perform the necessary 
ceremonies at the Sraddha; but in this case the son 
of the daughter would ultimately be required to 
offer two funeral cakes, namely, one to his natural 
father, and one to his maternal grandfather who had 
adopted him. A childless man might also adopt a 
son from another family ; but in that case he could 
offer no funeral cake to his natural father, but only 
to his adopted father; and he could consequently 
never claim the estate of his natural father, as that 
would devolve on the son who offered the cake.” 


24 Manu, ix. 59~69. Compare Vishnu Purana, Book i. chap. 18. 
25 Manu, ix, 132, 142, 145-147, 162—164, 167. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HINDU GOVERNMENT. 


History OF = §‘T'nE theory of Hindu government which is set 
INDIA. . 
raztv. forth in the code of Manu, presents a marked con- 
Contrast be. trast to the patriarchal and feudal types which ap- 
of rernment pear in the Vedic traditions of the Mahd Bharata 


in Man u, 


lies and Ramayana. The loyal attachment of kinsmen 
tion ™" and retainers, and their obligations to render mili- 
tary service to their suzerain, which characterize the 
great story of the war of Bhdrata, find no expression 
whatever in the code of Bralimanical law; and no 
precepts are to be discovered, which recognize in any 
way that patriotic interest in the welfare of the Raj, 
which was respectively displayed by the general 
community during the gambling match of Nala, 
and during the movement in favour of installing 
Absence of pa- Réma as Yuvaraja. ‘To all appearance the old Ro- 
publicspirit. man sentiment of devotion to the common weal, 
which is to be found amongst all Aryan nations, and 
which certainly appertained to the old Vedic Aryans, 
had passed away beneath the blighting influence of 
Brahmanical oppression ; and the public spirit which 
had animated the body politic in the Vedic age, and 
which is essential to the permanence of states and 
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empires, seems to have been narrowed down to the uistory or 
caste, the village, or the family. The result has been ag. 
that for ages the people of India have had but one gain te 
political tie, one nationality, and one patriotism, and snd ational tie. 
that is religion, and religion alone. Foreign rule 
may be introduced, a Raj may be annexed by a para- 
mount power, and a once reigning family be con- 
demned to obscurity or exile; but the masses have 
never exhibited a spark of that deep-seated loyalty, 
which led the old Barons of England to rally round 
the standard of King Charles, and which stirred up 
the Highland clans to fight lustily for the Chevalier, 
and to spurn the tempting rewards that were offered 
for his capture. If, however, the religion be assailed, 
or only threatened by the temporal power, common 
superstitions and common fears seem to unite the 
peopleinto a mysterious brotherhood, which will fight 
to the last with the high-souled daring of Crusaders, 
although it may be wanting in the stern discipline 
of Cromwell's Ironsides 

The political system of the Brahmans, like their Potitical system 
religious system, was based upon fear. Under the mans based 
gloomy influence of a remorseless priesthood, the 
Raja and his people ceased to glory in the worship 
of the old Vedic deities, and were kept in a state of 
abject submission by the dread of mysterious evil, 
either in this life, or in the life hereafter. In the 
isolation of a village, or a household, an independ- 
ence might have been occasionally displayed ; but 
all constitutional checks upon the conduct of a Raja 
seem to have disappeared; excepting such as were 
exercised by the Bralmans alone. The Raja was 
regarded as a divine administrator of the law; but 
the law was to be interpreted by the Brahmans. He 
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HISTORY OF Was & despotic sovereign; but he was restrained in 
pry. every direction by religious obligations. He held 
~ the country by a military occupation ; but he was 
controlled by Brahmanical advisers. If, like Saul, 
he sought to throw off the yoke of the priesthood, 
another Raja would be set up in his room; and he 
might expect poison in every dish, and a dagger 
in the dress of every female in his household. 
HinduGovem- | Lhe system of Government which finds expres- 
ment treated ° ° . . 
underfour gi0n in the Institutes of Manu may now be consi- 
dered under four several heads, namely :— 
Ist, The Raja, his Court and Ministers. 
2nd, Government of the Provinces. 
3rd, Administration of Justice. 
4th, Laws of War. 
The Baja, The precepts which refer to the Raja, his Court 
gu Crartand and Ministers, comprise in the first instance a sketch 
of the Hindu ideal of a Raja as a divine being, fol- 
lowed by the obligations which bind him to reward 
the good and to punish all evil-doers. His daily duties 
are there laid down; the worship of the gods, the 
vices he is to avoid, his public appearance, his secret 
Councils, his noon-day meal, the precautions he is to 
take against poison and assassination, his women, 
military reviews, reception of spies, evening meal, 
and music. The whole winds up with full directions 
as regards his Metropolis, Fort, and Palace; his Ranf 
and Priests; his Minister and officials ; his Ambassador 
or Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and the distribution 
of the chief offices. The details connected with these 
several subjects may now be considered in regular 
order. 
Finddidet ota = ‘The Hindu ideal of a Raja isin exact accordance 
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with the Oriental idea of sovereignty,. which still HISTORY OF 


prevails amongst the people of India. 


‘‘ Brahma,”’ says Manu, “ created a Raja for the main- 
tenance of the law; for without a Raja the world would 
quake with fear. And Brahmé formed the Raja out of the 
essence of the eight deities who guard the universe; and 
thus the Raja surpasses all mortals in glory, and should ex- 


ercise the attributes of the eight gods. As Indra, the god Divine attri- 


of the firmament, sends plentiful showers during the four 
months of the rainy season; so let the Raja rain abundance 
upon his people. As Strya, the sun-god, draws up the 
water by his rays; so let the Raja by his sovereign 
power draw the legal revenue from his dominions. As 
Pavana, the god of air, moves throughout the world; so 
let the Raja pervade all places by his spies. As Yama, the 
judge of the dead, punishes friends and foes; so let the 
Raja punish all offending subjects. As Varuna, the god of 
the waters, binds the guilty in fatal cords; so let the Raja 
keep evil-doers in rigid bonds. As Chandra, the moon-god, 
delights the world in the fulness of his glory; so let the 
Raja appear before his subjects in the splendour of his 
sovereignty. AsAgni, the god of fire, burns and consumes ; 
so let the just wrath of the Raja destroy all evil ministers. 
As Prithivi, the earth-goddess, supports all creatures ; so let 
the Raja protect all his subjects. The Raja is a powerful 
deity in human form; and even as a child he must not be 
treated lightly. He is the firmament, the sun, the wind, the 
judge of all men, the deep ocean, the full moon, the fire, and 
the earth. He is the perfect essence of majesty, by whose 
power the goddess of abundance rises on her lotos, in whose 
valour dwells conquest, and in whose wrath dwells destruc- 
tion.””? 


The duty of a Raja as regards rewarding virtu- Just punish- 


t of evil- 


1 Manu, vii. 1—13; ix. 303-311. The goddess of abundance is Lakshmi. 
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HISTORY OF ous men, and punishing evil-doers,-is thus laid down 


TA. 
Pan V. 


A good Raja. 


A bad Raja. 


in the code :— 


“The Raja should reward the good and punish the 
wicked. Punishment is the perfection of justice, the true 
manager of public affairs, the dispenser of all laws, the 
governor of all, and the protector of all. When it is inflicted 
with consideration and justice, it makes all the people happy; 
when it is inflicted hastily and unjustly, it wholly destroys 
them. If the Raja were not to punish the evil-doers, the 
stronger would roast the weaker like fish on a spit; the 
crow would peck at the consetrated food; the dog would 
eat up the sacred ghee; the rich would be deprived of all 
their wealth; the twice-born would be overcome by the 
Sidra. If punishment were withdrawn, or inflicted unjustly, 
all castes would become corrupt, all barriers would be de- 
stroyed, and there would be an utter confusion among all 
people. But when punishment advances with a black 
countenance and red eyes to destroy sin, the people dwell 
undisturbed. That Raja is the fit dispenser of justice who 
speaks the truth on all occasions, who understands the sacred 
books; and such a Raja, if he inflicts just punishment, and 
knows the distinctions of virtue, pleasure, and wealth, will 
increase the happiness which men derive from all three. But 
punishment itself will destroy that Raja, who is crafty, vo- 
luptuous, and wrathful. Punishment shall overtake his cas- 
tles, his territories, and all that exist therein, and all his 
race; whilst the gods and Rishis will be filled with affliction 
and return from earth to the sky. Let the Raja act with 
justice in his own dominions, chastise his foes with vigour, 
be honest and truthful to his friends, and lenient to the 
Brahmans : and his fame will spread over the whole world 
Jike a drop of oil on the surface of water. But if he is un- 
just, untrvthful, and unkind to the Bréhmans, his reputa- 
tion will be like a lump of ghee in a river,’” 


2 Manu, vii. 13 —34, 
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The daily duties of a Raja are thus indicated :— HISTORY OF 
DIA. 


“Every morning the Raja should rise at early dawn, and __*4®" 


make his oblations to the gods, and respectfully attend to ao 
Brahmans who are versed in the Veda, and in the science of obiations to the 
morals. From the Brahmans he should learn to be modest 44... dance on 
and composed; for without humility many Rajas have Brébmans 
perished with all their possessions. In this manner Raja 
Vena was utterly ruined, and so was the great Raja Na- 
husha. Day and night must the Raja endeavour to control epee or the 
his organs, and to shun the eighteen vices; the ten vices 
of pleasure and the eight vices of wrath, all of which 
end in misery. The ten vices which are born of pleasure Ten vlors born 
are hunting, gambling, sleeping by day, censuring rivals, 
excess with women, intoxication, singing, music, dancing, 
and useless travel. The eight vices which are born of Eight vicesborn 
: of wrath. 

wrath are tale-bearing, violence, insidious wounding, envy, 
detraction, unjust confiscation, reviling, and open assault. 
Vice is more dreadful than death; since after death the 
vicious man sinks to the lower regions, whilst the virtuous 
man ascends to heaven.’’® 

“Having paid due respect to the Bréhmans, the Raja Publicapnesr. | 
should enter the hall of his palace, and gratify his subjects 
with kind looks and words. He should then dismiss them 
all and take secret counsel with his Ministers, either by Secret Councils. 
ascending a mountain, or going privately to a terrace, 
a bower, a forest, or some other lonely place where he can 
consult with his Ministers unobserved and without listeners; 
for that Raja whose secrets are hidden shall attain dominion 
over the whole earth, although he may possess no treasure. 
He must exclude from his Councils all who are stupid, or dis- 
eased, as well as all heretics, women, and talking birds: 
since those who are disgraced are apt to betray secret coun- 
sel, and so are talking birds, and above all so are women.” * 

“¢ At noon, after the Raja has consulted with his Ministers, Noon-day meal. 
and taken exercise, and bathed, he should enter his private 
apartment for the purpose of taking food. His victuals 





$ Manu, vii. 35--53. _ # Manu, vii. 145—150. 
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History oF should be‘ prepared by servants who are attached to him 


INDIA. 
Past V. 


Precautions 


against poison 
and assassina- 
tion. 


‘Women. 
Parades. 


Eveuing duties, 


Reception of 
spies. 


Evening meal. 


Music. 


Modern life in 

Hind courts 

similar to that 

described in 
u. 


and are incapable of perfidy ; and when the food has beén 
tested and proved innocent, and when it has also been con- 
secrated by mantras which repel poison, he may eat thereof ; 
but he should always swallow such medical substances with 
his food as resist poison, and constantly wear such gems as 
are known to repel poison. The dress and ornaments of 
his females should be examined, lest some weapon should be 
concealed in them; after which the females should render 
him humble service with fans, water, and perfumes. In like 
manner he should take diligent care when he goes out in a 
carriage or on horseback ; when he sits or when he lies 
down; when he takes his food, and when he bathes and 
anoints himself, and puts on all his habiliments. When he 
has finished his noon-day meal, he may divert himself with 
his women in the recesses of his palace ; and when he has 
idled a reasonable time, he should again think of the public 
affairs, and review his armed men with their elephants, 
horses, chariots, accoutrements, and weapons. At sunset he 
should perform his religious duty. After this he should pro- 
ceed to his inner apartments, and there in private and well 
armed, he should take the reports of his spies, of whom he 
should take five kinds in his pay, namely :—active and art- 
ful young men, degraded anchorites, distressed husband- 
men, decayed merchants, and false devotees. When he has 
heard all that they have to say, he should dismiss them. 
After this he should go to another secret chamber, and eat 
his evening meal attended by his women; and then having 
been recreated by music, he should retire early to rest that 
he may rise on the morrow refreshed from his slumbers.’’® 


Commentary upon the foregoing details is perhaps 
scarcely necessary. The picture which they present 
of the life of a Hindu Raja is identical with that 
which may still be found in most native courts. Su- 
perstition, secrecy, suspicion, idling with women, 





5 Manu, vi. 154, 216, 226. 
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espionage, and military display were and are the History oF 
conditions of Oriental sovereignty. Meantime in- ee 
trigues like those which agitated the zenana of 
Maharaja Dasaratha were doubtless as frequent in 
the past age, as they are in the courts of native 
princes of our own time.® 

The directions laid down in the Institutes of 
Manu respecting the Metropolis, Fort, and Palace of 
the Raja, and also his Ranf, Priests, and Ministers, 
may be thus indicated :— 


‘A Raja should dwell in a district where the country is City of the Raja 

n a level plain 

level and open, and aboundsin grain. The Raja should there surrounded by 

dwell in a capital city, having round it a desert by way of a 

fortress, or else a fortress of earth, or one of water, or one 

of trees, or one of armed men, or one of mountains. Of all 

these a fortress of mountains is to be preferred ; for wild 

beasts dwell in the desert fortress, vermin in the earth fort- 

ress, aquatic animals in the water fortress, monkeys in the 

fortress of trees, men in the fortress of armed men, but gods 

in the fortress of mountains. The Raja should dwell within 

a Fort; for one bowman placed upon a wall is a match in The Fort. 

war for a hundred enemies, and a hundred bowmen on a wall 

is in like manner a match for ten thousand enemies. The 

Fort should be supplied with weapons, money, grain, beasts, 

Braéhmans, artificers, engines, grass, and water. In the 

centre of the Fort the Raja should raise his Palace, which The Palace. 

should be completely defended, brilliant with white stucco, 

and surrounded with water and trees.” ’ 

“* When a Raja has prepared a Fort and Palace he should 4 Rani. 

choose a Rani of the same caste as himself, born of an 

exalted race, captivating the heart, adorned with every 

beauty and every virtue. He must also appoint a domestic Domestio priest 

sacrificing 
priest or Purohita ; also a performer of sacrifices, or Ritwi ; priest, 
and these Bréhmans may solemnize the religious rites of his 


8 Ante, Book iv. chap. 7. 7 Manu, vii. 69—76. 
VOL, II. 38 
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HISTORY OF family, as well as those which are performed with the three 
INDIA 


PART v. 


Sacrifices and 
Sokal a Brah- 


Ministers. 


Officials, 


sacred fires.”’® 

“A Raja should perform sacrifices accompanied with 
gifts. He should pay due respect to Bréhmans who have 
returned from the dwellings of their preceptors; for a 
present to such a Brdhman is called a precious gem, which 
is deposited by Rajas with the Brahman caste, which never 
perishes, and which neither thieves nor foes can take away. 
An oblation in the mouth of a Bréhman is far better than 
offerings to holy fire; it never drops, it never dies, it is 
never consumed.”?® 

“The Raja must appoint seven or eight Ministers, who 
must be sworn. They should be men whose ancestors were 
the servants of Rajas; who are versed in the Sistras ; who 
are persorally brave; who are skilled in the use of weapons, 
and who are of noble lineage. He should perpetually con- 
sult with those Ministers on matters pertaining to peace 
and war; on his army; on his revenues; on the protection 
of his people; and on the proper expenditure of the wealth 
which he has acquired. He should ascertain the opinions of 
his Counsellors, first of each one separately, and then of the 
whole collectively; and then he should do that which is 
most beneficial in public affairs. To one learned Brahman 
distinguished among them all, the Raja should impart his 
momentous counsel; and to this Brahman he should intrust 
all transactions with full confidence ; and when he has finally 
resolved how to act, he should commence his measures in 
conjunction with this Chief Minister.” ” 

“A Raja must in like manner appoint other Officers, 
who should be men of integrity, well informed, steady, 
habituated to gain wealth, and tried by experience. Those 
who are brave, skilful, well-born, and honest he should 
employ in his mines of gold and gems, and in other similar 
works ; but those who are pusillanimous he should employ in 
the recesses of his palace.” " 


8 Manu, vii. 77, 78. 8 Manu, vii. 79 —84, 
1) Manu, vil, 54—59. 11 Manu, vii. G(O—62. 
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“The Raja should likewise employ an Ambassador who HISTORY OF 
18 versed in all the Sdstras ; who understands hints, external aes 
signs, and actions; whose abilities are great, and who is of - 
illustrioug birth. He should be one who is generally be- do 
loved ; who is dexterous in business; who is endued with 
an excellent memory ; who knows countries and times ; and 
who is handsome, brave, and eloquent. In the transaction 
of affairs, the Ambassador should be able to comprehend 
the plans of a foreign Raja, by the signs, hints, and acts of 
his confidential servants ; and he should also be able to dis- 
cover the measures which a forcign Raja desires to under- 
take, by studying the character and conduct of his Ministers. 
Thus when a Raja has learned from his Ambassador all the 
designs of a foreign Raja, he may be able by vigilant care 
to guard himself against any evil.’’, 

“The government of the county and regulation of the Distribution of 
treasury should be in the hands of the Raja; the administra- 
tion of justice should be in the hands of the Raja’s officers ; 
the forces of the realm should be directed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and the negotiations respecting peace 
and war should be conducted by Ambassadors.” 

The foregoing directions respecting the guarded Characteristics 


indu sove~ 
security in which a Raja should dwell, and the rig 
Ministers and Officers by whom he should be 
surrounded, exhibit with sufficient clearness the 
timidity, distrust, and love of deception and artifice, 
which but too often characterize Native administra- 
tion. The ideal of acity, a palace, and a fort, will be Mustrations to 
found strikingly illustrated in the description of the Bémévana and 
city of Ayodhya, and the fort and palace of Maha- 
raja Dasaratha; as well as in the description of 
Lanka, and the fort and palace of Ravana, which 


appear in the Ramayana. The character of an 


ane Ambassa- 


12 Manu, vii. 63, 64, 66, 68, 

13 Manu, vii. 65. Elphinstone justly observes that the officer who is here 
styled an Ambassador bears a closer resemblance to a Minister for foreign affairs. 

14 See ante, Part iv. chap. 1 and 20. 
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HISTORY OF Ambassador, again, is similar to that of Sanjaya, the 
pant V. . Minister and charioteer of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, 
who was sent on an embassy to the Pandavas prior 

to the war of the Maha Bharata.” 
2nd, Govern- The administration of the Provinces, which is 
Provinces. prescribed by the compilers of the code, seems to 
A maflitary ooou- | have partaken largely of a military character; and 
upon the village is such as might have been expected after the con- 
quest and occupation of Hindustan by the Aryan 
invaders. A military force was cantoned in the 
several districts according to their extent; whilst a 
civil administration was introduced upon the basis of 
the ancient division of the country into villages or 
townships.’ The village system appears to have 
originated in remote antiquity, and still continues 
to prevail throughout India, excepting, perhaps, in 
Bengal proper. A Hindu village, however, compre- 
hends something more than an English village; and 
it will be necessary to glance at its constitution, 
before taking into consideration the administrative 

measures laid down in Manu. 

Hindi vilage The so-called Hindu village is in fact a township, 
adistrict aud a oy district including an area of land, as well as a 
village or town, properly so called. It varies 1n ex- 
tent, but is inhabited by a single community ; and 
is separated from all other villages by boundaries, 
which are carefully defined and rigidly guarded. 
The village lands may be of all descriptions; culti- 
. vated, culturable and uncultivated, pasture, and un- 
culturable waste. The lands are divided into fields 


15 See ante, Vol. J. Part ii. chap. 10. A distinction, however, must be laid 
down between the marks of resemblance which are to be found in the original 
Vedic tradition, and those which appear in the modern Brahmanical version. 

36 Mann, vii. 114. 
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by boundaries, which are as well understood as those HisToRy oF 
of the village; and the name of each field, with its pinr'¥. 
qualities, extent, and holders, are minutely entered 
in the village records. Each village thus consists of 
lands, or farms, from which the community draws 
its subsistence ; and the assemblage of houses or huts, 
which constitute the village proper, and in which 
the community dwell more or less together for the 
sake of security.” 

These village communities are little republics, Te village com- 
each having its head- -man, and its little body of vil- *"* 
lage officials. But the officials themselves are con- 
trolled by the public opinion of the community, 
which is expressed by popular gatherings beneath 
shady trees, after the old-world fashion of our Saxon 
fore-fathers, and much in the same way that the 
elders and people of Israel assembled at the gates of 
their cities to settle disputesabout heritance and lands. 
According to the current idea there ought to be twelve Vaiss oftciats 
officials in every village; but the niimber varies, and 
there are officers in some villages, who are not to be 
found in others. Each village has its head-man, who Te Ha. man, 
transacts all business with the ruling authority ; ap- : 
portions the payment of land revenue among the vil- 
lagers, according to the extent of these lands and 
the nature of their tenures; lets out lands which 
have no fixed occupants; and partitions the water 
for irrigation. THe also settles disputes and appre- 
hends offenders. All points of public interest are, Village assem- 
however, arranged in free consultation with the vil- 
lagers; and all disputes are decided with the assist- 
ance of arbitrators or assessors. The head-man is 


17 Elphinstone’s History of India, Book ii. chapter 2. 
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nisToRY ov assisted by an accountant and a watchman. The 

INDIA, . 

Parr v. accountant keeps the village records, manages the 
Thesocountan,, 2ccounts, draws up deeds, and writes private letters 
The watchman, When required. The watchman guards the bound- 

aries of the villages, and those of the fields within 
the village; and he likewise watches the crops, and 
acts throughout the village as a constable, public 
The Brahman guide, and messenger. In addition to these there is 


priest. 


Astrolorerana Generally a Brdhman priest, who is sometimes an as- 
Jeweler, | trologer, and schoolmaster ; a jeweller, who is also a 
money-changer ; a smith, carpenter, barber, potter, 
Miscellaneous, | and worker in leather. Sometimes, also, there is a 
tailor, washerman, physician, musician, and a poet, 
who is also a genealogist ; and in the south of India 
there is generally a dancing-girl. The head-man 
Emolamentaof and the accountant generally hold pieces of land, 
andfess"" and sometimes receive allowances from government; 
but all the officials receive fees from the villagers, 
consisting either of money, or of a handful or two 
out of each measure of grain." 
Antiquityand- ‘These village communities have outlived dynas- 
the Hindu Val ties, revolutions, invasions, and what appeared to be 
utter destruction. For years a village may have 
been depopulated by pillage and massacre ; but still 
when tranquil times return, and possession is again 
possible, the scattered villagers will return to their old 
homesteads. A generation may pass away, but their 
sons will return, and re-establish the village on its 
‘ ancient site, rebuild the houses which their fathers 
occupied, and again cultivate the fields which had 
been in the hands of their families from time im- 
memorial.’ 


18 Elphinstone, 
19 Sir Charles Metcalfe’s minute, guoted by Elphinstone. See also Elphin- 
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The code of Manu does not expressly define the sustory or 


constitution of the Hindi village, as it is laid down perry. 


in the preceding paragraphs; but there seems every vine 


reason to believe that the village, as it existed in the 3g indicated by 
time when the code was promulgated, corresponded 

in all essentials with the village of the present day. 

The object of the lawgiver was not so much to 

define existing institutions, as to lay down laws and 
precepts; and, consequently, the data to be derived 

from the Institutes of Manu must be chiefly gathered 

from the laws respecting pastures and landmarks. 


“ A space for pasture,” says Manu, “ should be left round Law respecting 
every village. In breadth it should be three hundred cubits, pastureland = 
or three throws of a large stick. In the case of cities, or 
large towns, the surrounding pasture should be three times 
as broad. Every field bordering on the pasture land should 
be enclosed by a hedge, so high that a camel cannot look 
over it; and every gap through which a dog or a boar could 
thrust its head should be stopped. If the bordering fields are 
not enclosed in this manner, and cattle enter in and damage 
the rising crops, the herdsman of the cattle shall not be pun- 
ished. If, however, cattle in charge of a herdsman work mis- 
chief in a field near a highway, the herdsman must be fined a 
hundred panas ; but the owner of such a field ought to se- 
cure it against cattle that have no herdsman. In other fields 
the owner of cattle working mischief should be fined one 
pana and a quarter; but in all cases the value of the 
damaged grain must be paid. No fine should be levied for 
damage done by a cow within ten days of her calving; or 
by a bull which is kept for breeding purposes ; or by cattle 
which have been consecrated to the deity.” 


stone’s History of India, Book ii. chapter 3, which must always be regarded as a 
high authority on Indian revenue matters. Numerous other authorities have also 
been consulted, but specific references are unnecessary. 

20 Manu, viii. 237—242. 
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As regards boundaries and landmarks, the follow- 
ing directions are laid down in the code :— 


“In cases of dispute between two villages, or two land- 
holders, respecting a boundary, the Raja, or his Judge, 
should investigate the matter in the month of Jayaishtha 
[about October], when the landmarks can be seen more dis- 
tinctly than at other times. Some landmarks should be 
concealed under-ground, such as large pieces of stone, bones, 
tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, bricks, tiles, charcoal, 
pebbles, sand, and other such substances, which are not 
corroded by the earth. Trees should also be planted along 
the boundary, with clustering shrubs and creepers. Lakes, 
wells, pools, and streams, should also be made on the com- 
mon limits; and temples dedicated to the gods should also 


Investigation of be built there. By these marks, or by the course of a 


disputes re- 
specting land- 
marks, 


stream, or by long-continued possession, the Judge may 
ascertain the limit between the lands of two parties in liti- 
gation; but should there be still a doubt, he must have re- 
course to the declarations of witnesses. These witnesses 
should be examined in the presence of all the townsmen or 
villagers, or of both of the contending parties. They should 
put earth on their heads, and wear red mantles, and chap- 
lets of red flowers ; and they should be sworn by the reward 
of all their several good actions to give correct evidence 
concerning the boundaries; and their evidence should be 
recorded in writing, together with all their names. Those 
who give true evidence are absolved from all their sins ; but 
such as give unjust evidence shall be fined two hundred 
panas. If no witnesses are forthcoming, four men who dwell 
on the four sides of the two villages should be called upon 
in the presence of the Raja to make a decision concerning 


‘the boundary. If there be no such neighbours dwelling on 


the sides of the two villages, nor any men whose ancestors 
had lived there since the villages were built, nor other in- 
habitants who could give evidence respecting the boundaries, 
the Judge must examine those who dwell in the jungle, such 
as hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers for roots, 
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snake-catchers, and gleaners, and fix the boundary between HISTORY OF 
the two villages according to their evidence. As regards NDIA 
the bounds of arable fields, wells, pools, gardens, and houses, 
the testimony of the nearest neighbours on every side must 

be regarded as the best means of decision. Should they 

say anything untrue, each of them must be made to pay five 

hundred panas. If the boundary cannot be ascertained, the 

Raja should consult the future benefit of both parties, and 

make a boundary line between their lands.’’” 


The scheme laid down by the code of Manu Government of 
: : _ Villages as laid 
for the government of villages may be thus indi- ®">y Ma 


cated :— 


“ A Raja should appoint a lord of one village, a lord of 
ten villages, a lord of twenty villages, a lord of a hundred 
villages, and a lord of a thousand villages. The lord of one 
village should report any robberies, tumults, or other evils 
which may arise within his district, to the lord of ten 
villages. In like manner the lord of ten villages should 
report to the lord of twenty ; the lord of twenty to the lord 
of a hundred; and the lord of a hundred to the lord of a 
thousand.’”’™ 


Of all these officers, the head-man, or lord of a The head-man, 
village, seems to be the only one who has retained “#8 
his office intact to the present day; with this dif- 
ference, however, that whereas in the time of the 
code the post was apparently in the gift of the Raja, 
it is now generally hereditary in a particular family. 
The division known as a Purgunnah appears to ThePurgunnah, 


correspond to the hundred villages; but the officers hundred vil 
nployed 1 in it are only known by their continuing 
to enjoy the hereditary lands or fees; or at the most 


by their being depositaries of the registers and 





21 Mann, viii. 245, 265. 22 Manu, vii. 118—117. 
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records connected with the purgunnah. The other 
divisions may also be faintly traced, but the occupa- 
tions of the respective officers appear to have alto- 
gether passed away.” 

The emoluments of the several provincial officers 
are clearly specified in the code. The head of a 
village was to receive as his daily perquisite, the 
fees of food, drink, fuel, and other articles, which 
according to the law ought to be presented by the 
villagers to the Raja. The fees from every village 
being thus appropriated by its respective head-man, 
a separate provision had to be made for the lords 
of many villages. The lord of ten villages was to 
receive the produce of two ploughed lands; the lord 
of twenty villages was to receive the produce of ten | 
ploughed lands; but why the one should receive 
five times as much as the other is somewhat unin- 
telligible. The lord of a hundred villages was to 
receive the entire produce of.one village; and the 
lord of a thousand villages was to receive the pro- 
duce of one large town.” 

Besides these lords of villages, or districts, a 
Governor was to be appointed in every city or 


*3 Elphinstone’s History of India. The head-man of a village is called Patel 
in the Dekhan, and in the centre and west of Hinddstan; Mandel in Bengal ; 
and Mokaddam in many other places, especially where there are, or have lately 
been, hereditary village landholders. The accountant is called Patwari in Hindt- 
stan; Kulkarni and Karnam in the Dekhan and south of India; and Tallati in 
Guzerat. The watchman is called Pasban, Gorayet, Peik, Douraha, etc., in HindG- 
tan; Mher in the Dekhan; Tillari in the south of India; Paggiin Guzerat. 
The lord of ten or twenty villages was called Naikwari, Tarref, etc. The lord of 
a hundred villages, or Purgunnah, is called Desmuk or Desai in the Dekhan, and 
his registrar is called Despandi; in the north of India they are called Choudris 
and Canongos. The lords of a thousand villages were called Sirdesmuks in the 
Dekhan, and their provinces are called Sirkars. Their hereditary registrars are 
still to be found under the name of Sir Despandis. See Elphinstone’s Appendiz. 

a4 Manu, vii, 118, 119. 
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capital, with high rank and authority, for the History oF 
supervision of the provincial administration, and many. 
especially to watch the proceedings of the lords and — 
villages. This supervision appears to have been very 
necessary. According to the code, the servants of 

the Raja who were appointed to guard the villages, 

were generally knaves, who seized what belonged to 

other men; and it was suggested that the Raja 

should confiscate the property of such knaves, and 

banish them from the realm.” 

The system of taxation is so clearly indicated System of tar. 
in the code, that it would appear to have been Protection. 
universally understood and recognized by the entire 
community. The principle is laid down in the first 
instance, that the taxes should be so adjusted that 
whilst merchants and others should gain a fair 
profit, the Raja should receive a just compensation 
for the protection which he afforded to the whole 
community. Accordingly, in levying a tax UPON Tax upon 
trades, the Raja was to consider not only the prime 
cost of the goods and the prices at which they are 
sold, but also the cost of conveyance and travelling, 
the expense of subsistence, the outlay necessary for 
insuring the security of goods, and the net profits 
which remained after all these charges had been 
defrayed. In this manner the Raja was to draw an 
annual revenue from his dominions by little and 
little ; just as the leech, the bee, and the sucking 
ealf take in their natural food. Here a new idea is 
expressed, which is unknown to modern taxation. 

The assessment was made not on the incomes of the Assessment on 


yearly savings. 


people; but on what might be regarded as their 





25 Manu, vii. 121—124. 
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HISTORY OF yearly savings. Thus the Raja was to take one- 


a v. 


Land revenue, 


Raja’s share of 
products and 
inanufactures. 


Tax on petty 
traders and 
artisans, 


Exemption of 
rahmans. 


pene duty 


of a 


‘fiftieth of all the cattle, gems, and gold and silver, 


which his subjects added every year to their capital 
stock ; a law which not only furnished a conveni- 
ent pretext for oppression and confiscation, but 
probably originated those habits of hoarding wealth 
in concealment, which have characterized the people 
for ages, but which are now fast disappearing from 
all parts of the country under British rule. As 
regards land revenue, the Raja was to take one- 
sixth, one-eighth, or one-twelfth of the grain pro- 
duce, according to the difference of soil. He was 
also to take one-sixth of the clear annual increase of 
trees, flesh-meat, honey, ghee, perfumes, medicinal 
substances, liquids, flowers, roots, fruit, gathered 
leaves, potherbs, grass, earthen pots, articles made 
of leather and cane, and all things made of stone. 
The meaner inhabitants of the Raj, who lived by 
petty traffic, were only to be required to pay a mere 
trifle to the Raja as an annual tax; whilst those who 
supported themselves by labour, such as low handi- 
craftsmen, artificers, and others, were required to 
give one day’s labour every month to the Raja. 
But even though the Raja might be dying of want, 
he was never to receive any tax from a Brahman 
who was learned in the Veda.” 

But whilst the right of the Raja to levy taxes 


protect his sub is duly maintained, the corresponding duty of pro- 


‘tection on his part is asserted with a persistency 
which seems to intimate that it was frequently 
neglected. 


“The Raja,’”’ says Manu, “ who takes a sixth part of the 


% Manu, vii. 127—138. 
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grain, together with the market duties and tolls, and the nistory oF 
small daily presents for his’ household, and the fines for XP 
offenders, and yet fails to protect his subjects, the same will 

fall after death into a region of horror. By protecting his 

people a Raja obtains a sixth part of all their religious 

merits ; but by failing to protect them he will be visited by 

a sixth part of all their iniquities.”” 


The administration of justice, which finds ex- sri, aminis 
pression in the code of Manu, seems to be little iustice. 
more than a Brahmanizing of the old patriarchal 
system, in which the Raja dispensed justice accord- 
ing to his own rude and primitive notions of right 
and wrong. A scheme is laid down by which the 
Raja may administer justice, or employ a deputy 
who is a Brahman; but in the former case he 1s 
to be guided by the interpretations of the Brab- 
mans. The laws themselves refer to trust property, 
property which has no owner, lost property, treasure 
trove, and stolen goods; also to debts, money lend- 
ing, sureties, deposits, false testimony, oaths, and 
ordeals ; and finally, to damage to cattle, neglect of 
lands, and inheritance in the case of undivided and 
divided families. These may now be indicated in 
due order. 


9 @ e e e e h 
The administration of justice by a Raja, assisted Brahmanizine 


by Brahmans, is thus laid down in the code :— archal system. 


“A Raja,” says Manu, “should enter his Court of 
Justice with a grave and composed demeanour, and be 
accompanied by Bréhmans and Counsellors capable of advis- 
ing him. There he should take his seat in suitable attire, 
with his mind attentively fixed, and should decide cases 
according to the law. Should he desire it, a Brahman who 


*7 Manu, viii. 302—311. 
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HISTORY OF is not a sacrificial priest, may interpret the law to him; but 
tDI* if a Raja looks stupidly on whilst cases are being decided 

by a Stidra, his Raj will be troubled like a cow who is 

Court of Brah- sinking in deep mire. When the Raja cannot preside in 

ma with four } ; . 

faces, person, he should appoint a Bréhman of eminent learning 
to be Chief Judge, accompanied by three Bréhmans to sit 
as Assessors; and this assembly is called the Court of 
Brahma with four faces.”” 

Conduct of the “The Raja, or the Chief Judge appointed by the Raja, 

a or Chief 

Ju should commence proceedings by doing reverence to the 
deities who guard the world, and then enter on the trial of 
causes. He should understand what is expedient or in- 
expedient, but he should consider only what is law or not 
law ; and in this spirit he should examine all disputes be- 
tween parties in the order of their several castes. He 
should see through the thoughts of men by their voice, 
colour, countenance, limbs, eyes, and action; for the in- 
ternal workings of the mind are to be discovered from the 
limbs, the look, the motion of the body, the gesticulation, 
the speech, and the changes of the eye and face.”” 


Jaws respecting ‘lhe more important precepts of Manu as regards 
mee’ property are as follows :— 


Trusts. “Property should be held in trust by the Raja, when 
it belongs to a Brahmach4ri or an infant, until the Brah- 
machéri has ceased his studentship, or until the infant 
has attaimed his sixteenth year. In like manner, property 
must be held in trust by the Raja when it belongs to a 
barren woman, or to a woman without sons, or to women 
without kindred, or to women whose husbands are in 
distant places, or to widows who are true to their lords, 
or to women who are afflicted with sickness. Such kins- 
men as appropriate the property of women who are yet 
living should be punished by a just Raja with the severity 
due to thieves.”’* 


Property with- “ Property for which no owner appears may be detained 
out owners. 
28 Manu, viii. 1—11; 20—22. 29 Manu, viii, 23—26. 
% Manu, viii. 27—29, 
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by the Raja for three years; if the owner appear within HISTORY OF 
that time he may take his property, but otherwise it may ae 
be confiscated by the Raja. The Raja may take a sixth, or 
a tenth, or a twelfth of the property which has been so 
detained by him.” 
_“ Property which has been lost by one man and found Lost property. 

by another should be secured by the Raja, who should com- 
mit it to the care of trustworthy men. If any should be 
convicted of stealing such property, the Raja should con- 
demn the thief to be trampled upon by an elephant. If the 
right owner should claim the property, the Raja may restore 
it to him, after deducting a sixth or a twelfth part. But if 
a man set up a false claim, he may be fined either an eighth 
of his own property, or else a proportion of the value of the 
goods which he has falsely claimed.”™ 

**A learned Bréhman who finds a hidden treasure may Treasure trove. 
take it without any deduction being made to the Raja, for 
he is lord of all. But if the treasure be discovered by the 
Raja, he may lay up half in his treasury, and give the other 
half to the Brahmans. The Raja is entitled to the half of 
all treasure trove and precious minerals, in return for the 
general protection which he affords, and because he is the 
lord paramount of all the soil.” * 

‘“* All property seized by robbers must be restored by stolen property. 
the Raja to the rightful owners, whatever may be their 
caste ; for a Raja who keeps the stolen goods for himself 
incurs the guilt of a robber.’”’* 


The foregoing laws thus seem to refer to a period Fatriarchal 
when the administration was more patriarchal in its ** 
character than it became in later years. The Raja 
appears as the guardian of all infants and unprotect- 
ed women, and to hold their property in trust. He 
also detained all unclaimed property, and it 1s re- 


markable that any one stealing such property was to 





3! Manu, viii. 30—33. 32 Manu, viii. 34—36. 
$8 Manu, viii. 37—39., 34 Manu, viii. 40. 
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uistory or be trampled to death by an elephant; the severity 


INDIA. 
Part V. 


Punishment of 


elephant tram- 
pling. 


Miscellaneous 
law. 


Debts. 


Money-lending. 


Bottomry. 


® 


of the sentence being probably caused by the 
frequency of the crime.® The privileges of Brdh- 
mans as regards treasure trove have already been 
treated elsewhere. 

The laws as regards debts, money-lending, sure- 
ties, and deposits, are as follows :— 


‘‘ When a creditor sues a debtor before the Raja, the 
debtor should be required by the Raja to pay whatever is 
proved to be true, together with a small fine. Should a 
defendant deny the debt, then the plaintiff must call a wit- 
ness who was present when the loan was made, or produce 
other evidence. When a defendant admits a debt he must 
pay a fine of five per cent.; but if he demes the debt, and 
it be afterwards proved against him, he must pay a fine of 
ten per cent.’’* 

‘A money-lender may take an eightieth part of a hun- 
dred, or one and a quarter per cent., as interest per month 
for the money lent, provided he has a pledge. But if the 
money-lender has no pledge he may take two per cent. as a 
month’s interest. He may also take interest per month 
according to the caste of the borrower; that is, two per 
cent. from the Brahman, three per cent. from a Kshatriya, 
four per cent. from a Vaisya, and five per cent. from a Stdra. 
Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate is invalid, and is 
called usury.” ” 

“ A lender of interest on safe carriage, who has agreed 
on the place and time, shall not receive such interest, if the 
goods are not carried to the place, or within the time. The 
amount of interest should be settled by men well acquainted 
with sea voyages and journeys by land.”® 


35 A sepoy convicted of conspiracy was subjected by the Guicowar of Baroda 
to this demoralizing punishment as late as 1866; but since then, at the instiga- 
tion of the paramount power, the punishment of elephant trampling has been 
abolished by the Guicowar. 

% Manu, vili. 47—59. 37 Manu, viii. 152, 38 Manu, viii. 156, 157. 
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“The man who becomes surety for the appearance of a HISTORY OF 
debtor, and does not produce him, shall be liable for the elas = 
debt; but the son of such a surety shall not be liable; nor : 
shall a son be liable for money which his father has idly 
promised to musicians and actresses, or lost at play, or owes 
for spirituous liquors, or for the balance of a fine or toll. If, 
however, the father shall have been surety for the payment 
of the money, and not for the mere appearance of the debtor, 
then his heirs may be compelled to discharge the debt. 
Again, if a debtor borrows money and expends it for the use 
of his family, and afterwards dies, the money must be paid 
by that family, whether it be divided or undivided, out of 
the estate.”® 

‘““Tf a defendant refuses to restore a deposit, and there Deposits. 
are no witnesses, the judge should employ artful spies to 
deposit gold with the same man; then if the defendant re- 
store the deposit given to him by the spies, there is nothing 
against him ; but if he refuse to restore it, he shall be com- 
pelled to pay the value of both deposits.” 


ureties, 


The foregoing details call for very brief observ- Exormtant rates 
ations. Those which refer to debts and interest are ™™ 
perfectly simple; and the interest chargeable per 
month is quite in accordance with modern custom, 
although it may appear exorbitant in European 
eyes. The law which relates to the lender of in- Ses yovaces of 
terest on the safe carriage of goods despatched by Proven. 
land or sea, seems to approximate as regards sea 
voyages to the English law of bottomry; in which 
the owner of the ship borrows money on the security 
of his ship, and is not called upon to repay the ad- 
vance unless the vessel returns in safety. The text 
is valuable as it indicates that sea voyages are not 


unknown to the Hinds in the time of Manu; 


#9 Manu, viii. 158—160, 166, 40 Manu, vin 182—184 
VOL. Il. 39 
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HISTORY OF although later Pundits have declared that voyages 


INDIA. 
Part V. 


Moral signifi- 


ee 
ws respecting 
sureties. 


Artifice in the 
law 
deposits. 


False testimony. 


Oaths. 


Ordeals. 


by sea were only permissible in the yugas which 
preceded the age of Kali. The law as regards 
sureties was invested with a moral significance in 
connection with musicians and actresses, gaming 
and drinking, which is eminently Brahmanical; but 
its efficacy in restraining men from such amusements 
may well be doubted. The law as regards deposits 
betrays that talent for artifice which still character- 
izes the Hindu. 

The laws respecting false testimony, oaths, and 
ordeals, are as follows :— 


“A witness who knowingly says anything different from 
that which he had seen or heard, will fall headlong after 
death into a region of horror, and be debarred from heaven. 
In some cases, however, the witness who gives false evi- 
dence from a pious motive, shall not lose a seat in heaven ; 
such evidence is called by wise men the speech of the gods. 
Whenever the death of a man, whether a Brahman, Ksha- 
triya, Vaisya, or Sidra, would be occasioned by true evi- 
dence, falsehood may be spoken, and is even preferable to 
truth. Such witnesses must offer cakes and milk as obla- 
tions to the goddess Saraswati; and thus they will fully ex- 
piate the venial sin of benevolent falsehood.’ “ 

“No man should take an oath in vain on a trifling occa- 
sion, or he will be punished both in this life and in the next; 
but it 1s not a deadly sin to take a light oath to women at a 
time of dalliance, or on a proposal of marriage, or in the 
case of grass or fruit eaten by a cow, or of wood taken for a 
sacrifice, or of a promise made for the preservation of a 


, Brahman.” ” 


The want of veracity displayed in the foregoing 
laws unfortunately continues to be a characteristic of 


41 Manu, viii. 75, 103—105, _ © Mana, vii, 111, 112. 
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the Hindus; and may possibly have originated the HISTORY OF 
trial by ordeal, which is applied by the code to wit- Paar v. 
nesses alone. Manu says :-— 


*“‘ Sometimes a witness may be required to hold fire, or 
to dive under water, or to touch the heads of his children 
and wife; and if the fire does not burn him, or if the water 
does not speedily force him to the surface, or if he does not 
speedily meet with misfortune, his testimony must be held 
to be true.” 


The law respecting damages to cattle is chiefly ee 


remarkable for its pastoral simplicity. Manu says :— °™“"* 


“Tf any damage or hurt as regards cattle takes place in 
the day-time, the blame falls on the herdsman; but if it 
takes place in the night-time, the blame falls on the owner, 
if the cattle be kept in his own house. The wages of herds- 
men are paid in milk, and they may with the assent of the 
master milk the best cow out of ten; the wages, however, 
may be paid in a different mode. If a beast has strayed 
through want of care on the part of the herdsman, and has 
been destroyed by reptiles, or killed by dogs, or has died 
by falling into a pit, the herdsman should make good the 
loss; but he should not be required to do so if the beast 
has been carried off by robbers, and if, after proclamation 
and pursuit, he gives notice to his master. When cattle 
die, the herdsman should carry their ears, hides, tails, and 
other portions to his master, and also point out their limbs. 
When a flock of sheep or goats is attacked by wolves, and 
the herdsman does not go out to repel the attack, he shall 
make good every sheep or goat that is slain; but if, whilst 
they are grazing together near a wood, a wolf suddenly 
springs out and kills one, the herdsman shall not be re- 
sponsible.” “ 


by cultivators. , 


The law respecting neglect of land is of real sig- Neslect of land 


43 Mann, viii. 114, 116. 44 Manu, vili, 280 —236. 
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HISTORY OF nificance. The question of whether land in India 


eat 7 


Undivided and 
divided families. 


* 


was originally the property of the sovereign or the 
cultivator, has long been a subject of controversy. It 
has been ruled that the Raja was not the actual 
owner of the soil, but only the owner of a share of 
the crop. According, however, to Manu, the culti- 
vator is not only bound to pay the established share 
of the crop to the Raja, but is under an obligation to 
keep the land in good cultivation, so that the Raja 
should be no loser by any negligence. Manu says :— 


“If land be injured by the fault or neglect of the farmer, 
he shall be called upon to pay ten times as much as the 
Raja’s share of the crop; but if the injury has been caused 
by the fault of his servants without his knowledge, he shall 
only be called upon to pay five times the Raja’s share,” ** 


The question of land tenures in India can, how- 
ever, only be decided in dealing with the later 
periods of Hindu history. 

The law as regards undivided and divided 
families involves a change in the national usage 
which is of some significance. Manu says :— 


“ After the death of the father and mother, the brothers 
may assemble and divide among themselves the paternal 
estate ; but they have no power over it while their parents 
live [unless the father choose to distribute it]. The elder . 
brother may take entire possession of the patrimony; and 
the others may live under him, as they lived under their 
father [unless they choose to be separated ].’’“° 


Here it should be remarked that the passages 
within brackets are not to be found in the original 
texts, but are the glosses of Kullika, the comment- 


s Mann, viii. 243, ‘© Manu, ix. 1C4, 105. 
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ator. The inference therefore seems to follow that msTory or 
in ancient times the general custom was for families paar ¥. 
to live undivided; but that as society progressed,”  ——~ 
the practice of dividing the family property among 
the several members came gradually into vogue. A 
very large proportion of Hindu families are still un- 
divided. 

Criminal law amongst the Hindus presents but Criminal sv. 
few points of significance. Those relating to 
breaches of caste, and injury to women, have already 
been treated in foregoing chapters.” The laws re- Severe punish. 
specting theft are, however, worthy of special notice ™*"* 
from their extreme severity. Manu says :— 


* Burglars who break a wall or partition, and commit 
theft in the night, should have their hands lopped off, and 
be impaled over a sharp stake. Cutpurses should be de- 
prived of two fingers for a first offence; of a hand and foot 
for a second; and suffer death for a third. Those who 
furnish a thief with fire, food, arms, or apartments, or who 
receive a thing stolen, should receive the same punishment 
as the thief. The seller of bad grain for good, and the de- 
stroyer of landmarks, should suffer such corporal punish- 
ment as will disfigure them. But the worst of all cheats is 
a goldsmith; and if such a man commits fraud, the Raja 
should order him to be cut to pieces with razors.” * 


The laws of war, as laid down in the code of 4th, Lawsot 
Manu, present the same strange intermingling of 
conflicting ideas, which have already been referred Your conflicting 
to the opposition between the Kshatriya and the 
Brahman, between the Vedic period and the Brah- 
manic period. Moreover, they exhibit that two-fold 
opposition, which has already been noticed as exist- 


ing in each period; namely :— 





s™ See ante, chaps. x. and xii. $8 Manu, ix. 276—278, 291, 292. 
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First, the opposition which existed in the Vedic 
age between a warlike community and a peaceful 
community, the worshippers of Indra and the wor- 
shippers of the Maruts. 

Secondly, the opposition which prevailed in the 
Brahmanic period between the soldier and the 
priest, the Kshatriya and the Bréhman. 

Each of these four elements may be traced in 
the laws respecting war; but the reference of each 
element to one of the four communities in question 
is only apparent and probable, and cannot be 
proved. Thus it is easy to refer all precepts im- 
plying praise of valour and contempt of cowardice 
to a warlike community ; but it is difficult to classify 
such sentiments into Vedic and Brahmanic ; although 
Brahmanic precepts may be occasionally detected 
by their association with the dogma of merits and 
demerits which especially belongs to the Brahmanic 
age. So, in like manner, the references to the value 
of alliances and diplomacy, and the benevolent 
laws respecting quarter and fair fighting, may be re- 
ferred to a peaceful community of priests; but it is 
difficult to say decisively whether they originated in 
Vedic times or in Brahmanic times; although, as 
already seen in the war of the Mahé Bharata, such 
precepts were but little regarded by the Kshatriyas 
of the Vedic period. 

The laws of war laid down in the code of Manu 
may now be treated under four several heads, of 


' duties of Rajas in defensive warfare, duties of Rajas 


in offensive warfare, rules as regards quarter and 
fair fighting, and treatment of a conquered country. 
Theso may now be considered in order. 
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The duty of a Raja when placed upon the de- HISTORY OF 

fensive was very simple. Manu says :— Past V. 
Duties of a Raja 

Whenever a Raja is threatened by an enemy of equal i= defensive 
or superior force, he must never turn his face from battle, 
nor’ forget the duties of the Kshatriya caste to which he 
belongs, namely, to accept every challenge, to protect the 
general community, and to honour the Brahmans. Every 
Raja who fights briskly to the last will ascend to heaven 
immediately after death.” ‘The soldier who turns his back 
to the enemy out of fear, and happens to be slain by his foes, 
shall take upon his own soul all the sins of his Commander, 
and shall give to his Commander all the merits of his own 
virtuous acts.” 

Here the incongruity of Brahmanic and Vedic Incongmuty of, 
ideas seems abundantly manifest. The Brahmanic Veticidess. 
dogma of merits and demerits, has been superadded 
to the old Kshatriya notion, which finds even fuller 
expression in the Scandinavian belief, that the soul 
of the valiant soldier who fell in battle would ascend 
to the heaven of Odin, whilst the coward, or man 
who died a natural death, descended to the hell of 
Niflhem. ‘The duties of a Raja after the com- Duties during 


nal opera- 
mencement of the war are of a somewhat hesitating tions. 


character. 


“When a Raja,” says Manu, “perceives that his sub- 
jects are firm in their allegiance, and feels that he is power- 
ful against the enemy, he should stand on the defensive. 
When a Raja knows that his own troops are in good spirits Advance and 
and well supplied, and that his enemy is disheartened and 
ill provided, he should eagerly march against him. On the 
other hand, when a Raja is expecting reinforcements, and 





49 Manu, vii. 87~89. 60 Manu, vii. 87—89. 
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HisToRY oF suffering but little injury meanwhile, he should’ temporize, 


INDIA. 
Part V. 


Alliance. 


When he finds himself weak in troops and beasts of burden, 
he should remain quietly in camp, and endeavour to make 
terms. When he perceives that his enemy is in every way 
stronger than himself, he should detach a portion of his 
army to amuse the foe, and meantime secure his own séfety 
in some inaccessible locality. When he finds himself open 
to attack on all sides, he should seek the protection of # just 
and powerful Raja, and propitiate him with all the honours 
which should be paid to a father. But should a Raja find 
that the alliance is a source of evil, he should wage war 
alone. In a word, a Raja should so conduct his affairs, that 
neither an ally, nor a neutral, nor an enemy should ever 
gain an advantage over him; and this is the sum of politi- 
cal wisdom.” 


DutiesofaRaja = 'The duty of a Raja in offensive warfare is of a 


in offensive war- 


fare. 
Invading an 
enemy’s terri- 
tory. 


The march. 


Secret friends 
and emissaries. 


Tactics. 


Blockadea. 


decided character. 


« When a Raja,” says Manu, “invades the territory of an 
enemy, he should advance towards the enemy’s metropolis. 
He should commence his march either in the spring or in 
the autumn, so that he may find either the vernal or the 
autumnal crops on the ground; but if he has a clear 
prospect of victory, or if his enemy is weakened by dis- 
asters, he may commence his march at any season. He 
must always, however, be upon his guard against secret 
friends who are in the service of a hostile Raja; and against 
all those who bring messages from the enemy’s camp. On 
a plain he should fight with chariots and cavalry; in a 
region where there is water, he should fight on boats and 
elephants ; in a woody country he should fight with bows 
and arrows; and where the ground is clear he should fight 
‘with swords and targets, and other weapons adapted to 
those quarters. In blockading an enemy, a Raja should sit 
encamped, and lay waste the surrounding country ; spoiling 
the grass, wells, fuel, and trenches of the enemy, and harass- 


5! Manu, vii. 94, 95. 
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ing him night and day. A Raja should secretly gain over HISTORY oF | 
all such leading men from the side of his enemy as can be oe 
brought in with safety. He should keep himself thoroughly 
informed of all that his enemies are doing; and then when 

a fortunate moment is offered by heaven, he should give 

battl8 without hesitation. At the same time, however, he 

should be more desirous of reducing his enemy by negotia- 

tion, or by suitable bribes, or by creating dissension, than 

by risking all upon a battle.” 


The rules as regard fair fighting and quarter are Rates of ti 
fighting and 


identical with those which are iad down in the aarter. 
Maha Bharata. Manu says :— 


“Men should not fight with concealed weapons, nor Prohibited wea- 
with arrows mischievously barbed, nor with poisoned arrows, ic 
nor with darts blazing with fire. Again, a horseman, or 4 
soldier in a chariot, should not fight a man who is on foot. 
Quarter should be given to the following individuals, Individuals who 
namely :—one who sues for life with joined hand; one ™"«r. 
whose hair is loose and obstructs his sight; one who is 
sitting down fatigued; one who surrenders himself a 
prisoner ; one who is asleep; one who has lost his coat of 
mail; one who is disarmed; one who is only looking on, or 
fighting another man; one who is grievously wounded, or 
terrified, and one who is running away.” ™ 


The course to be followed by a Raja after a con- Poticy to be 
quest is worthy of notice, as it may possibly throw conquered ° 
light upon the policy by which the Aryan con- 
querors established their empire over Hindustan. 


Manu says :— 


“When a Raja has conquered a country, he should 
respect the deities which are worshipped in that country, as 
well as the virtuous priests of those deities. He should also 





6¢ Manu, vii. 181—199. 53 See ante, Vol. I Part ii. chap. 11. 
64 Manu, vii. 90—93. 
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HISTORY OF distribute largesses, and reassure the people by loud pro- 


ay 


Its fai-ure. 


clamation. He should respect the laws of the country, and 
place it under a Prince of the royal race, and gratify him 
with presents of jewels. Or he may form an alliance with 
the Raja whom he has conquered, and act in unison with 
him. He should also pay due attention to any Raja who has 
supported his cause, and to any Raja who has been hostile 
to his ally ; so that both from an ally and an enemy he may 
secure the fruit of his expedition. By securing a firm ally 
a Raja obtains greater strength than by gaining wealth and 
territory.” 


These precepts are curious, inasmuch as they ex- 
hibit the Oriental custom of conciliating a people and 
consolidating a conquest. No change of rulers was 
carried out, and no change of laws; and an alliance 
was merely formed for the purpose of increasing the 
military strength of the conqueror, without any 
reference whatever to the moral or material welfare 
of the people. The utter failure of this policy to 
maintain order and law, and to provide for the 
defence of the country at large, will form hereafter 
one of the most important political lessons, which 
are to be gathered from the history of India under 
native rule. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HISTORICAL RESUME. 


THE two earliest ages in Hindu history, namely, History or 
the Vedic and Brahmanic periods, have now been ae 
investigated ; and the results have been classified Absence or 
into chapters, and reduced to an available form. fhe ancien his- 
But still the labour of the historian is incomplete. 

The utter want of perspective, which has hitherto 
characterized the early legends of India, as it cha- 
racterizes those of ancient Greece, has only been 
partially filled up. It is true that the ideas and 
institutions of the Vedic Aryans have been dis- 
tinguished from those of the Bradhmans; and so far 
the task may be regarded as satisfactory ; inasmuch 
as the two periods have for ages been blended into 
one in the belief of the people of India, But with 
this exception, the ordinary requirements of history 
appear to be altogether wanting. Imagination may 
fill the ear with the roar of distant ages, and please 
the eye with visions of primeval men; but there is 
no vista of the past carrying the mind back by suc- 
cessive stages to the earliest glimmer of legend. 
Two pictures are certainly presented, one of the 
Vedic’ times, and the other of Brahmanic times ; and 
it appears to be established that the two differed 
widely from each other. But in each case there is a 
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History or want of chronological sequence. The annals of the 
pay, Vedic Aryans, and the annals of the Brahmans, are 
Node like unknown; and no record whatever has been 
yond f ence be- nreserved. of the circumstances under which the two 
trent rea have been blended together; although the precess 
epochs. by which the ideas and institutions of the Vedic age 
have been Brahmanized in the Hindu literature has 
Possibility of been partially explained. The question, therefore, 
clue to tase remains to be solved of whether it is possible, by 
comparing the different phases of civilizations which 
appear to belong to different Epic traditions, to dis- 
cover the clue to a chronological sequence, which 
shall in any degree correspond to the notion of 
annals that is implied in the modern idea of 

history. 
Limite of the Before, however, attempting this task, it will be 
necessary to define clearly the limits of the inquiry. 
Many questions have been passed over in the present 
work, which have been largely and profitably dis- 
cussed by eminent Sanskrit scholars, and especially 
by the great school of German philology of which 
Professors Lassen and Weber may be regarded as 
Questions pai representatives. Among these questions may be 
present history. mentioned the origin of the Vedic people, and their 
apparent line of march before they entered the Pun- 
jab; the interpretation of Vedic myths by reference 
to natural phenomena; the reduction of traditions 
of individual heroes into allegorical histories of tribes 
,or clans; and the classification of Vedic and Brah- 
manic literature into epochs, like that which has 
been attempted with so much success by Professor 
Max Miiller. The importance of these inquiries, as 
contributions to the history of human development, 
cannot be denied ; but they can scarcely be regarded 
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as having a direct bearing upon a history of the uustory or 
Hindus, which has been mainly undertaken for the pase v. 
purpose of illustrating the civilization and institu- 

tions of the people, with especial reference to their 

present condition and future prospects, and to the 
political relations of the British Government with 

the great Indian feudatories of the crown. More- 

over, an exhaustive investigation of these points 

would necessitate a preliminary training of many 

years in purely philological studies; and such a 
training would tend to wean away the mind from 

such historical criticism as is based upon the lives of 

men, rather than upon their languages. Finally, 

with all respect for the eminent scholars whose Unsatistactory 


character of mo- 


names have been mentioned, grave doubts may per- dern modes of 
haps be expressed as regards the reduction of many 
of the Epic traditions re descriptions of natural 
phenomena, or allegorical histories of tribes or clans. 
That the hymns of the Rig-Veda abound with myth- References to 
ical allusions of the former character cannot be Yedehymns. 


Vedic hymns. 
doubted; and Professor Max Miiller’s forthcoming 
translation of the hymns will in all probability open 
up a new field of thought in this direction. But, as 
regards the Hindu legends in the Epics, another Objections to 
question has to be akon into consideration ; namely, ae 
whether natural phenomena has not shen tecnde: natural phe- 
scribed in language and illustrated by incidents, 

which have been borrowed from authentic tradition. 
Again, it 1s a comparatively easy task to select cer- 
tain incidents in the Maha Bharata and Ramayana, 
and point out the striking resemblance which they 
bear to astronomical phenomena; but it would be 
as easy to select certain incidents from modern his- 


tory and biography, in which the resemblance would 
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HISTORY OF be equally startling. Unless, therefore, the uphold- 

parr Vv, ers of theso-called mythological theory are prepared 

to show that the whole of the Epics are amenable 

to a mythological interpretation, their method may 

possibly prove an ignis fatuus, tending in many cases 

to lead the student astray from the beaten track 

of authentic tradition into the field of conjectural 

allegory. The attempts which have been made to 

transmute the Tale of Troy, and indeed the whole 

mass of Greek legends, into similar myths, can by 

no means be regarded as satisfactory ; and other at- 

tempts which have been made to reduce the sacred tra- 

ditions of the Hebrews to the same category are still 

Reduetion of more open to criticism. The same remarks would 
traditions 

heroes into alle ale in some measure apply to the theory which would 

pol raed sppl reduce some of the traditions of individual heroes 

oe into allegorical histories of tribes or clans. Here, 

however, a distinction must be laid down between 

mythological legends of the gods, and what appear 

to be historical traditions of heroes. Legends of 

Indra and other gods, and the wars between gods 

and demons, appears to be generally capable of al- 

legorical interpretation. But the case seems some- 

what different as regards the Epic traditions of 

individual heroes, who have never been admitted 

into the Hindu Pantheon, or who have only been 

deified at a comparatively recent period. As regards 

this latter class of traditions, the simple method has 

been preferred of stripping the authentic tradition 

as far as possible of what appeared to be the Brah- 

manical accumulations of a later period, and thus 

attempting to restore the original story as far as may 

be to its pristine form; referring the Brahmanical 

additions to the later age in which they seem to have 
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originated, and proposing to consider them here- nistory or 
after in connection with the history of the period to Pee ¥. 
which they appear to belong, namely, the age of — 
Brahmanical revival. This method is left to stand 

upon its merits. Indeed, controversy would be out 

of place in the present work, and is, perhaps, best 

avoided ; and the allegorical modes of interpretation 

are thus left to rest upon the authority of the eminent 

scholars by whom they have been suggested.’ 

The first scene in the history of India opens Fist seein | 
upon the Aryan occupation of the Punjab. A teem- Aryang in the 
ing population had apparently been settled for gen-*""”” 
erations, and perhaps for centuries, in the land of 
the five or seven rivers. That the people had at- 
tained a certain civilization is evident from the 
allusions to houses, chariots, mailed armour, ships, 
and merchandise, which are to be found in the Vedic 
hymns as well as in the Epics. Their means of 
subsistence appear to have been generally drawn 
from lands and cattle ; and doubtless their civilization 
varied, not only according to the affluence or other- 
wise of different families, but according to the fact 
of whether they dwelt in long established and well 
protected villages, or in new and outlying settle- 
ments recently cleared from the jungle, and bor- 
dering on an alien population. In that remote 
period the river Saraswati flowed into the Indus ; 
and it is easy to infer from hymns already quoted, 
that a line of Aryan settlements was to be found on 
the banks of both rivers. In the subsequent age of 

1 Jt is much to be regretted that the works of the leading continental Orient- 
alists have not been reproduced in an English form. In India there are many 
scholars, both Native and European, who would be glad of such a republication 


of the works of Lassen, Weber, and some others, who are at present only known 
at second-hand or by reputation. 
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History oF Brahmanism, the Aryans had conquered Hindustan, 

INDIA. é : 

Pasrv. and the geography of the region bordering on the 
Second scenem Saraswati had almost faded away from the national 
“theArea” memory ; and but little was known beyond the fact 

watz, that the river itself disappeared in the sand long 
Vast unrecorded before it reached the Indus. The period between 
tr the establishment of Vedic settlements on the Saras- 
wati, and the Aryan conquest of Hindustan, proba- 

bly covers an interval of thousands of years; and 

yet the only positive facts which have been preserved 

in connection with this period are the disappearance 

of the Saraswati and the rise of Brahmanism. Cer- 

tain inferences, however, may be drawn from the 

Epic legends and traditions which have been repro- 

duced in the present work, as well as from obscure 

and isolated allusions in other sacred books. It 

should, however, be added that whatever may have 

been the date in which the Epics and Institutes of 

Manu received their present form, the old Vedic and 
Brahmanic ages preceded the advent of Buddhism ; 

and, consequently, they preceded the invasion of 
Alexander, and cannot be illustrated by the coins 

and inscriptions which have been hitherto discovered, 

and which appear to belong to a later era. Proba- 

bly, however, it will be seen hereafter that the his- 

tory of the Buddhist period furnishes further illus- 

trations of the Brahmanic era, in the same way that 
Brahmanic litcrature has been found to furnish illus- 

, trations of the Vedic period. 

Clasnfication of . Under such circumstances it may perhaps be as 
gota well to compare the different phases of civilization 
athe penarch- which appear to characterize different legends, and 
then to attempt a classification of the results in a 

form corresponding to annals. In the history of 
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every people of which a record has been preserved BIstoRY oF 
there appear to have been three political stages, Pant ¥. 
namely :— — 

Ist, The Patriarchal. 

gnd, The Heroic. 

3rd, The Monarchical. 

Each of these stages, however, may be more or Modification a 
less modified by three different and powerful ele- pfsivilization 
ments, which have their origin in human nature, ™”™ 
and are more or less common to all classes of the 
community, namely :— 

Ist, The instinctive desires which develope into Instinets. 
passions. 

2nd, The yearning after individual freedom and Democratic 
power, which finds expression in democracy. 

3rd, The higher aspirations after temporal and Belisious aspir- 
spiritual good, which are involved in the conception 
of religion. ? 

A critical narrative of the modifications produced niente 
upon the three stages of political development by ‘heesteges of 
the instincts, the yearnings of democracy, and the ghceot hustory. 
aspirations of religion, would form the very essence 
of history ; and would prove infinitely more valu- 
able than the narratives of migrations, wars, and 
court intrigues, to which the name of history has 
been often improperly applied. Accordingly, it may 
be advisable to arrange the historical conclusions to 
be gathered from the Hindu traditions as far as pos- 
sible under the three heads of patriarchal, heroic, 
and monarchical; and at the same time to inquire 


8 This classification is not strictly logical, as democratic and religious yearnings 
might with certain reservations be reckoned amongst the instincts. But the classi- 
fication is practical and intelligible, and controversy is avoided by its adoption. 
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mistory OF step by step how far each stage in Hindu history has 
parr v. been modified by the three influences indicated. 

ist, Patriarchal 4. He most valuable illustrations of the patriarch- 

ageot Hind 5) age of Hindu history are perhaps to be gathered 

trated by the 

war of Bharata from the tradition of the great war of Bharata, 

ot Virita™ and the episode, which describes the adventures of 
the Pandavas in the court of Raja Viréta. These 
two stories present important differences as regards 
religious belief, and must, therefore, be considered 
separately. 

Family settle- The tradition of the war of Bhdrata involves 


apurmvolved in the first instance the settlement of a family 


at the war of at Hastindpur on the banks of the upper Ganges, 
which had been conquered and cleared by a remote 
Pursuitsof the ancestor. The pursuits of this family were emi- 
Agriculture. ently patriarchal. The cultivation of land is im- 
plied, though not directly expressed; probably be- 
cause according to the caste system, which was fully 
in force when the tradition was reduced to its pre- 
sent form, the cultivation of land was left to the Vais- 
Keeping cattle. yas and Sudras. The keeping of cattle, however, is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the younger 
members of the family were accustomed to go out 
into the pastures at regular intervals for the purpose 
of marking all the calves, and re-marking all the 
older cattle. There were two branches in the family, 
namely, the sons of a reigning Chieftain who were 
named Kauravas, and those of a deceased Chieftain 
Training inthe Who were named Pandavas. All were brought up 
meer" ¢ogether and trained to defend their crops and cattle 
against enemies and robbers; and thus they were 
all more or less proficient in pugilism, wrestling, 
archery, throwing stones, casting nooses, and hurl- 
ing chakras. As regards enemies there appears to 
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have been a feud with a neighbouring Raja named arstory oF 
Drupada; whilst the Bhils in the neighbourhood cae 
were kept in strict subordination. err aaa 
Subsequently a breach arose between the Kau- Breach between 
ravas and Pandavas; and the Kauravas remained branhes of the 
behind at Hastinapur, whilst the five Pandavas 
went out with their mother, and founded a new Migration of the 
settlement at Indra-prastha on the banks of the dprastha. 
Jumna. 
An episode occurs in connection with this new Lasity as re 
marriage 
settlement, which illustrates the prevailing idea as in the family 
regards marriage. Monogamy and polygamy seem 
to have been recognized institutions in the family 
history of the settlement at Hastinapur; but other- 
wise there appears to have been little sentiment 
in the marriage unions. A young damsel was in- 
duced to become the wife of an aged Chieftain, by 
the promise that any sons she might bear him should 
inherit the estate to the exclusion of the heir- 
apparent. In another case three young sisters were 
carried away by force to be the wives of a young 
Raja. Again, the widows of a deceased Kshatriya 
were made over on his death to his nearest kinsmen, 
in order that sons might be begotten to inherit the 
family estate. Lastly, before the Pandavas com- potyanary of 
menced clearing a new settlement at Indra-prastha, "° 
they married one woman amongst them, according 
to a depraved custom which finds expression in the 
Vedic hymns; the eldest brother being regarded as 
the real husband of the lady, whilst the younger 
brothers were permitted to share his privileges.* 


3 The idea which prevails amongst the Bhooteas, who still practise polyandry, 
is that a younger brother is entitled to a share of the wife of the eldest brother 
until he procured a wife of his own; and that in return for this privilege he is 
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nistory or Glimpses of the old colonial life of the five 
Pant ¥. brothers and their joint wife at Indra-prastha, fre- 
Colonial liteas Guently appear beneath the dense overgrowth of 
inirwPrasth. ater myths. The daily meals were apparently 
cooked and distributed amongst the brothers, first by 
the mother and afterwards by the joint wife. The 
Clearing the ~~ Pandavas cleared their land by burning down the 
jungle; and in so doing they appear to have come 
into collision with a Scythian tribe of Nagas or snake 
worshippers. After the Pandavas had established 
themselves at Indra-prastha, they gave a great ban- 
quet, called a Rajasuya, which appears to have been 
an assertion of possession or sovereignty, but which 
is represented in the Maha Bharata as a great sacri- 
fice to Indra and the other Vedic deities. Subse- 
Pandavas lose quently the Kauravas challenged the Pandavas to a 
: gambling match; and the Pandavas lost both their 
estate or Raj, and their wife Draupadi; but were 
subsequently permitted to depart with Draupad{, on 
the condition that they should absent themselves for 
thirteen years. The residence in the jungle is 
chiefly valuable from an illustration which it furn- 
ishes of an ancient law, that a wife should never be 
captured until her husband or husbands had been 

first conquered. 
Feud between The feud between the Kauravas and Pandavas 
wtoitrawar WaS Subsequently settled by a terrible war; and the 
‘fothexnte- narrative becomes more fruitful of illustrations of 
patriarchal times. ‘The negotiations which preceded 
the war appear to have been carried on in an age 
when writing was unknown, for messages were sent 
between the rival parties by word of mouth. The war 


serted bya 
feast. 


bound to render personal service to the household, and is expected to make some 
presents to the wife. The question of parentage is settled by the mother. 
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which ensued between the Kauravas and Pandavas HIsToRY oF 
was almost like a savage contest between wild beasts. pazr v. 
The warriors fought with their fists, feet, and teeth ; 

and cut and hewed and mangled and maimed each 

other with knives and clubs. Sometimes they threw 

an enemy down, and knelt upon his breast, and cut 

off his head; and in one case a warrior drank the 

blood of his slaughtered enemy with wild exultations 

of joy. The victory was ultimately gained by the Horrible re 
Pandavas, but on the night of their final triumph, 

their camp was broken open by an ally of the 
Kauravas who had survived the fray, and their five 

sons were slaughtered, and the bleeding heads 

carried off as trophies of the revenge which had 

been achieved. The Pandavas resigned themselves 

as they best could to this fearful blow, and ultimately 

effected a reconciliation with their uncle, whose sons 

had fallen in the war. They performed the funeral Absence of Satt. 
rites of the slain, which are remarkable as showing 

the absence of all idea of burning the living widow 

with the dead husband. Finally, the Pdéndavas Return of the 
returned in triumph to the old family inheritance, Hastingpur, 
and inaugurated their eldest brother Yudhishthira ofan ssw 
as Raja; and eventually asserted his supremacy as 

lord paramount of all the neighbouring Rajas, by the 
celebration of an Aswamedha, In this significant 
ceremony a horse was let loose by the Pandavas to 

wander where it pleased; a proceeding which was 
regarded as a challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas 

either to acknowledge their submission by letting 

the horse alone, or to hazard a battle by leading it 

away. After the lapse of a certain time, said to be 

a year, during which the Pandavas had asserted and 
maintained their suzerainty by conquering all who 
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History OF interfered with the horse, a great feast was held, in 
Par vy. Which the horse was killed and roasted as a sacrifice 
to Indra, and then served up to the conquered Rajas 
who attended as guests. 
myths ttrrng The story of the great war is followed by seme 
the Bey Seythian «Myths, which throw a curious light upon the subse- 
quent fortunes of the reigning house at Hastinapur. 
These myths seem to refer to some ancient wars 
between the Aryans and Scythian Nagas, or snake- 
worshippers. Parikshit, who succeeded Yudhish- 
thira in the Raj, is said to have been killed by a 
snake, which seems to indicate that he was slain by 
a Naga. In revenge his son Janamejaya is said to 
have performed a sacrifice of snakes, in which the 
snakes were irresistibly impelled by the divine 
power of the sacrificing Brahman to enter the sacred 
flame; a myth which seems to cover a tradition of 
some treacherous massacre of Scythic Nagas at a 
great banquet. In later legends these Nagas are 
identified with the Buddhists; and it is not im- 
probable that these legends denote the subsequent 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi by a Buddhist conqueror. 
Free play of the The illustrations of the patriarchal period, which 
patrarchal ge. are furnished by the tradition of the great war of 
Bharata, may be further amplified by a consideration 
of the modifications of the patriarchal stage of human 
development, which were produced by the instincts, 
the yearnings of democracy, and the aspirations of 
religion. - At such an early period the instincts 
appear to have had full play, and the passions 
became the dominant powers. The Pandavas 
sacrificed all sentiment to instinct by taking one 
wife amongst them. They were driven by sheer 
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want to ales out lands and keep cattle in a distant sistory oF 
INDIA. 

jungle, where they appear to have been surrounded pur v. 

by enemies and robbers, Finally, after they had 

lost their cleared lands at a gambling match, they 

were impelled partly by want, and partly by a 

passion for revenge, to enter upon a bloody fratri- 

cidal war, which terminated in the destruction of 

their rival kinsmen. In like manner the rude 

democratic yearnings and uncultured religious 

aspirations partook of the nature of instincts. ‘The 

young men simply struggled against the authority Democratic 

of the elders, and plunged into a war to the knife yours men 

contrary to the sober counsel of experienced age. ater 

The religious idea consisted in offering to their rude Sserifices asso- 


ciated with the 
national or tribal gods such savoury meat as pleased land and of 


ore hae as- 
themselves, for the sake of imparting a superstitious sovercienty. 
significance to the possession of cultivated land, and 
to the assertion of superiority over their neighbours. 
A few sentiments, chiefly im reference to war, seem Sentiments in 
to have been more or less recognized by the warrior 
caste of the patriarchal period. The precept that a 
wife should not be carried away as prize until her 
husband had been conquered, has already been 
noticed. To this may be added the notion that a 
challenge should always be accepted; that a third 
party should never interfere whilst two combatants 
are fighting; that death is to be preferred to dis- 
honour; and that revenge is more or less a virtue. 
Indeed, ‘the Oriental passion for revenge can only be Foreeof the 
kept within bounds by a system of order and law, ™vense. 
like that which prevails under British ad eon 
and it has always attained a fearful growth both in 
the patriarchal age, and in the heroic time which 
follows it, when each man does what seems right in 
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HISTORY OF his own eyes. The terrible massacre perpetrated by 
Parr vy. the sons of Jacob, in revenge for the seduction of 
‘their sister Dinah by the Prince of Shechem, is a 
striking illustration of the force of this sentiment. 
So too is the episode in the life of Samson, whose 
Philistine wife had been given away by her father to 
one of his companions; and who thereupon set on 
fire the standing corn of the Philistines by attaching 
firebrands to the tails of three hundred foxes. In 
return for this outrage the Philistines burnt both the 
faithless wife and her offending father; and again in 
revenge for this atrocity the Hebrew slew a thousand 
Indischarecer- E Dilistines with the jaw-bone of an ass. The history 
of Native rule has for ages been characterized by the 
story of such bloody feuds, excepting when order has 
been maintained and justice administered by a para- 
mount power. The tribes beyond the pale of the 
North-West frontier, who are also more or less be- 
yond the pale of British administration, are pro- 
bably the relics of the time when the sons of Pandu 
fought the sons of Dhritarashtra; and to this day a 
Sepoy in the pay of the British Government, who 
has been enlisted from these frontier tribes, will 
occasionally take a furlough for the definite purpose 
of settling some old family feud by the slaughter of 
an enemy ; and it is often the case that the enemy 
will be slaughtered, together with every member of 
his family down to the babe in arms, so that no one 
may remain to perpetuate the feud. As, however, 
the tide of European civilization spreads over Asia, 
such atrocities will cease to be. 


Patriarchal The second tradition which appears to illustrate 
SEE the patriarchal age, is to be found in the episode in 


Pendevasst = the Maha Bharata, which narrates the adventures of 
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the Pandavas and their wife at the court of Raja HISTORY OF 
Virdta.* This tradition is presented in an artificial Pane V. 
form corresponding to later Hindu fiction; but it 
certainly has a patriarchal basis. The Raja kept 

cattle which were carried away by an enemy. Upon 

this the ryots and herdsmen were required to bring 

all the remaining cattle into the so-called city, which 

was probably only a fortified village; whilst the 

Raja or Chieftain marched out with his servants to 

pursue the cattle-lifters and recover what had been 

stolen. The details of this story have perhaps been 
sufficiently discussed in the previous volume. The 

main point, however, demands a further consider- 

ation, namely, the belief that ghosts can be com- 

forted by the society of a favourite female, a belief 

which subsequently found a modified expression in 

the rite of Sati. It should here be remarked, that sees the 
whilst a belief in ghosts is fully intimated in the fhe Ved 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, there is apparently no 
reference in those hymns to the burning of a living 

widow with a dead husband; nor, indeed, is there 

any trustworthy reference to such a rite in the Vedic 
traditions which have been preserved in the Epics. 

On the contrary, the widows of those who were 

slain in the great war of Bharata were not burnt 

with their dead husbands, but lived many years 
afterwards; whilst neither a wife nor a concubine of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, the father of Rama, was put to 

death at his decease. But the story of the adven- tdes of the rite 
tures of the Pdndavas at the court of Raja Virata, tradition of 
throws considerable light upon the origin of Sati, 


¢ All the Hind legends here quoted will be found either in the present or 
previous volume. 
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HISTORY OF before it was associated with Brahmanical doctrines, 
parr¥. oF even involved the idea of a voluntary sacrifice on 
the part of the widow. The downright realism of 
the story has already been commented upon, and 
furnishes curious illustrations of the primitive, cus- 
toms of patriarchal times. The Commander of the 
forces falls in love with the waiting maid of the Ran{f 
who is his sister. He asks his sister to send the 
maid to his house, which is accordingly done; but 
the maid refuses to listen to his proposals, being in 
fact the wife of the Pandavas in disguise. Subse- 
quently the maid feigns consent, and agrees to give 
him a meeting; but sends one of her husbands in 
her room. Accordingly, instead of meeting a mis- 
tress, the lover finds himself at the mercy of the 
husband, who eventually pommels him to death. 
The brothers of the dead man then determine to 
burn the living maid with the corpse, partly to 
avenge his death, and partly to solace the ghost of 
the deceased with her society in the world of spirits. 
Serthisn cus This idea is perhaps not Aryan but Scythian ; 


tom of stran 
hnng sconeubine that is, if any opposition between Aryan and 


at the grave of a 
bing Scythian is to be recognized. According to Herod- 
otus the Scythians were accustomed on the death 
of a King to strangle one of his concubines, and bury 
her with him, without apparently any regard to her 
willingness or otherwise.” The custom might also 
have been adopted as a safeguard from all attempts 
at assassination on the part of a wife or concubine. 
ViritaaSey- “Tt may be therefore inferred from these data that 
nt Raja Virdta was the Chieftain of a Scythian tribe, 
which had encamped in the neighbourhood of an 


® Herodatus, iv. 71. 
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Aryan settlement. It does not, however, appear History oF 
that the Scythians of Virdta were Nagas, or snake- Eee 
worshippers, like those whom the Pandavas fought 
in the jungle; although the identity is not impossi- 

ble, inasmuch as the peculiar habits of snakes, in 
disappearing in holes beneath the surface of the 

earth, led to their being worshipped in primitive 

times as deities of the under-world, and that worship 

still lingers in every quarter of India. 


The difference between the Aryan and the Scy- an nk 


thian custom may now be indicated. Amongst the faacmnear 


Aryans, a widow was made over to a kinsman of“ 
the deceased husband; amongst the Scythians, a 
favourite widow or concubine was sent to accom- 
pany the dead man. That the Aryan custom ulti- 
mately fell into disuse amongst the twice-born 
castes, and was superseded by the later Sati, sub- 
sequently to the promulgation of the Institutes of 
Manu, has already been shown. Still the fact, that 
traces of the rite are to be found in a tribe dwelling 
in India during the Vedic period, seems to justify 
an investigation of those instinctive passions under 
which it eventually merged into Brahmanical law. 

Two ideas are involved in the later Bralhmanical Ditterence be 
rite which find no expression in the early Scythic Brbmanical | 
form, namely, that the act was voluntary on the part tiff” 
of the widow, and that it was associated with a well- 
grounded belief in the immortality of the soul. 

The widow, indeed, entered the fire with a pro- 
found conviction that she would thereby rejoin her 
husband in abodes of bliss. The Thracians had a 
similar custom, except that the widow was not 
burnt, but slaughtered at the grave of her dead 
husband by her next of kin; and it is curious to 
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wieroRY oF note that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
paerv. had been promulgated amongst the Thracians at an 
early period by a religious teacher named Zalmoxis.° 

Connection of A further reference to the working of the human 
the immortality heart will indicate, that wherever the belief, in a 
° future state has superseded the old crude idea of 
wandering ghosts, and become the unquestioned 

faith of the people, a latent desire exists in every 

wedded pair who have truly lived and loved to- 

gether, to accompany each other to the tomb; and 

this desire is stronger in the wife, to whom by 

common consent a larger measure of delicacy and 

Phasointhe sentiment is awarded.’ In India this desire appears 
adia in which to have been brought into play during that phase of 
civilization when sentiment begins to triumph over 
materialism ; when the husband shuddered at the 
knowledge that after his death his widow would be 
transferred to a kinsman, and the loving wife 

revolted at the idea of being made over to the same 
individual, who might already have had a wife of 

Exceptional cir his own. ‘T'here were also exceptional circumstances 
tendug tothe which would lead to an extension of the rite of Sati. 
a The precautions to be taken by a Raja against 
being poisoned or assassinated by a female, were 

rendered unnecessary when the female was con- 

demned to enter the fire after the death of her 

deceased master, and when the prolonged existence 

of a Raja was a point of paramount importance to 

- every wife and concubine in his zenana. Again, 


6 Herodotus, iv. 94, 95; v. 5. 

7 A story has been preserved in the Arabian Nights, in which a man, who has 
been thrown upon a distant island, and has married the daughter of the king, finds 
that it is the custom of the country for the husband to follow a deceased wife to 
the tomb, and accordingly expresses the greatest possible alarm at the discovery. 
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the unprotected state in which widows were left in a HISTORY oF 
lawless age, and the harsh treatment they would ay 
receive as mere dependants in the family, must have 
driven many a distracted woman to enter the fire 
and follow the soul of a loving husband. In a still Glorifcation of 
later age, when the Sat{ became associated with the “== 
Brahmanical religion, and was glorified as an act 
which conferred lasting fame upon the wife, and 
zmmortal happiness upon herself and her deceased, 
it is not surprising that the rite should have be- 
eome general throughout India. In that terrible 
hour which succeeds the death of a beloved hus- 
band, when the reason is crazed with grief, and the 
zenana 1s filled with weeping and wailing, it is easy 
to understand that a widow would prefer a glorious 
death before a thousand spectators, and immediate 
re-union with a deceased husband,-to a life of de- 
gradation, in which every pleasure would be denied 
her, and her very presence would be regarded as an 
evil omen. 
Turning now from the patriarchal age, during 2nd, Heroic ag0 


f Hinda histo 
which the Vedic Aryans were probably restricted. to identified with 


the Aryan con- 
the neighbourhood of Meerut and Delhi, it becomes stan. quest of Hind 
necessary to glance at the period during which they 
descended the valleys of the Ganges and Jumné, 
and achieved the conquest of Hindustan. This era 
of Aryan conquest may be regarded as the heroic 
age of Hindu history, but it is almost a blank to the 
historical student. In Hebrew history the corre- 
sponding period of conquest is depicted with a ful- 
ness and truthfulness, which would alone suffice to 
perpetuate the story to the end of time. Indeed the Pictures of the 
books of Joshua and Judges comprise the only a 
authentic annals of heroic times, when a patriarchal 
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nistory OF form of government was modified by the rise of 


ata v. 


individual warriors, who conquered new territories, 
and ruled them with a strong arm, by the common 
consent of the people at large. In Greece the heroic 
age 1s obscured by legends, which have yet to be 
subjected to a tedious critical process before they can 
be expected to yield histcrical results. But in India 


Measre rele of the case 1s even worse. The age of Aryan conquest 


the hero: 
in Indian, 


Nursery fiction. 


Mythological 
wars, 


may have been one of conv ulsion and upheaval. 
The valleys of the Ganges and Jumnd may have 
rung with victories as memorable as those of Joshua, 
Barak, Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson. Old land- 
marks may have been destroyed, and a new reli- 
gious faith superadded to the grosser superstitions of 
the aborigines. But scarcely a vestige or record of 
the conquest remains, beyond what philologists may 
elicit from a study and comparison of languages. 
Even the names of the men who fought the battles 
and subjugated the country from the Himalayas to 
the Vindhya mountains have passed away like the 
memory of the Shepherd Kings. There may have 
been old Kshatriya ballads which celebrated the 
establishment of Aryan empires at Delhi, Agra, 
Oude, and Bahar. If so, however, they have long 
been converted into nursery fictions, like the stories 
of the wars of Bhima against the Usuras, or the 
stories of the wars of the four younger Pandavas in 
connection with the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira. 
Perhaps also they have been transmuted into obscure 


.myths of wars between the Devatas and Daityas, 


the gods and demons; which may possibly be identi- 
fied with the conflict between the fair-complexioned 
Aryans and the black-skinned aborigines ; although 
in their present form they certainly seem to refer 
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more frequently to the later antagonist between HISTORY or 
the BrAdhmans and the Buddhists. Here and there oe 
in the Epics and Purdnas glimpses may perhaps be Gjinpses of Ra- 
obtained of Rajas who had conquered the surround- {ors pare 
ing Rajas, and had thereby attained a certain supre- os 
macy as local suzerains. In this manner mention is 
made of Indra as a temporal sovereign; of Nahusha, 
Vena, Prithu, Manu, and others; and of a succession 
of lords paramount who were known as Indras. But 
these lists, as will be shown hereafter, are utterly 
untrustworthy. Some of the sovereigns are repre- 
sented, in the inflated language of Oriental exag- 
gerations, as conquerors of the earth, and rulers 
over all its continents and seas. Others are said to 
have conquered the three worlds, namely, earth, 
heaven, and the under-world. Meantime the reigns of 
the several rulers are extended over.many thousands 
of years. It will, however, suffice to state here, that 
with the dubious exceptions noted, not a single relic 
has hitherto, been recovered, which can be regarded 
as a veritable illustration of the old Aryan conquest 
of Hindustan. 
Two inferences, however, may be drawn from two interences 
ing the 
existing data, which throw some light upon the heroic period. 
heroic period, namely :— 
Ist, That the Aryan conquest of Hindustan was. 
mainly carried out whilst the Brahmans were em- 
ployed as mere animal sacrificers, and before they 
had attained political power as a hierarchy. 
2nd, That during the rise of Hindu suzerainties, 
the Brahmans may have occasionally struggled to 
assert their supremacy; but in so doing they met 
with considerable opposition from the Maharajas. 
The rise of the Brdhmans as an ecclesiastical Arygngonauest 


aah OF 
NDIA. 
fine Vv. 
completed be- 
fore the rise of 


the Brahman- 
ical nerarchy. 
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hierarchy was certainly subsequent to the Aryan 
conquest. When Nishadha, Ayodhya, and Mithila 
were already in existence as independent empires, 
the Brahmans are merely introduced as messengers 
and sacrificers; and every attempt to represent them 
as holding important posts in the government is 
palpably mythical. The early Rajas were their 
own priests, and marriage rites were performed not 


by a Brahman, but by the father of the bride. In- 


dedem- deed it would appear that the heroic age of Hindu 


oma d antagon- 
of the 


history was eminently an age of sacrifice. During 
the patriarchal period the assertion of proprietorship 
over cleared land was celebrated by a Rajastya 
sacrifice; and the assertion of local suzerainty by 
an Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse; and it is 
easy to infer that the acquisition of large territories, 
and the establishment of substantive empires, would 
be accompanied by vast holocausts, at which cattle 
would be slain by hundreds and thousands, and the 
banquet would be truly national and imperial. It 
is probable that under such circumstances the 
mystic sacrificial ritual laid down in the Aitareya 
Bréhmanam was gradually moulded into formal 
shape; whilst the extensive employment of Brah. 
mans at such sacrifices may have originated the 
caste idea, with which it was undoubtedly associated, 
that no food was so pure as that which was cooked 
by a Brahman. 

During the rise of Hindu suzerainties the Brah- 


Braiimans tothe mans seem to have been occasionally in antagonism 


to the Mahdarajas. In the myths of successive 
Indras and other lords paramount, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, one single idea predomi- 
nates throughout, which indicates either their Brah- 
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manical origin, or the extent to which they have uisrory or 
been manipulated by the Brahmanical compilers. pans ¥. 
If a Mahdraja treated Brdhmans with respect, and”=—<i‘CS 
adhered strictly to Brahmanical law, his empire was 
described as prosperous, and his reign as glorious. 
If, on the contrary, a Mahdraja was disrespectful to 
the Brahmans, and gratified his passions without 
regard to Brahmanical law, which appears to have 
been the case with Raja Vena; then, according to 
the myth, he was deprived of his Raj, and con- 
demned to exile or destruction. The same idea 
finds full expression in the Institutes of Manu, 
where certain Rajas are specified as having been 
utterly ruined because they had not learned virtuous 
humility from the Brahmans; in other words, who 
had not shown that deference to an arrogant priest- 
hood, which was claimed by the Brahmanical hier- 
archy. 
The worthless character of these myths, beyond Worthless: che. 


perhaps indicating an early opposition between the piles = 


rence to the 


Bréhmans and the Mahdrajas, may be further mytnor Inara. 
and Nahusha. 

proved by a reference to the myths respecting 

Indra. Here it should be remarked that the name 

of Indra is sometimes applied to deity, sometimes to 

sovereignty, sometimes to a mortal hero, and possibly 

on some occasions it may be the eponym of the 

Aryan race. In the myths, however, his deity is 

recognized, but serious charges of impiety are brought 

against him. Ina legend already quoted he is said 

to have seduced the wife of a pious sage ;° and in 

the Vishnu Purana he is represented as having 

treated with disrespect a flower which had been 


® See ante, Part iv. chap. 49, 
41 
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msToRY OF given to him by a sage named Durvdsas; and om 

Par v.. both occasions he was severely punished by the loss 

“Of power. At another time, having offended the 

Brahmans, a rival named Nahusha was permitted 

to conquer him, and to exercise his sovereignty. 

Indra is then said to have concealed himself in a 

lotos, whilst Nahusha required Indra’s wife to~ 

accept him as her husband. - The lady made no 

attempt to deny the right of Nahusha, under the 

old Kshatriya law by which the wife became the 

property of the conqueror of the husband; but she 

simply endeavoured to put off Nahusha with excuses 

and promises. At length Nahusha refused to grant 

her any further delay; and the lady agreed to 

yield to his wishes if he would fetch her away in 

a palanquin borne by Brahmans. Nahusha ac- 

quiesced ; the palanquin. was prepared with Brah- 

man bearers; and the amorous conqueror set off to 

bring away his bride. But the bearers were slow, 

and Nahusha was in a hurry, and he accordingly 

abused the Brahmans, and finally put out his foot 

and pushed one of them; on which the Brahman 

turned round and cursed him into becoming a 

snake. The result was that Nahusha lost both the 

lady and the sovereignty; whilst Indra recovered 

both, on the implied understanding that he would be 

more respectful to the Braéhmans in future. This 

myth is one of many which may be referred either 

to the earlier wars between the Aryans and the 

“Nagas, or to the later opposition between the Brah- 

mans and Buddhists, but the question will be con- 

sidered hereafter in dealing with the history of the 
Buddhist period. 

Limitedansto-y Possibly some further light might be thrown upon 
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the heroic period of Hindu history, by reference to HistoRY oF 
the same period in Hebrew history ; and perhaps the Past ¥. 
wars carried on by the so-called Judges against the herow ageof the 
Canaanites and the surrounding tribes, were of a Hebrews 
similar character to those which were carried on by 

the unknown heroes of the age of Aryan conquest 

against the aboriginal tribes in the valley of 

the Ganges and Ji umnd4., But there the analogy 

ceases. Government in Hindustan never appears to Absenceofa 
have been a theocracy, such as prevailed under Eli” 

the priest and Samuel the prophet; nor are there 

any traces of a Maharaja being selected from 

amongst the people, and anointed King, in the same 

manner that Saul and David were successively 

selected and anointed by the prophet Samuel. Con- 
sequently no analogy is furnished which will serve 

to clear away the deep obscurity which at present 

veils the rise and progress of Aryan conquest in 
Hindustan. 

The third and last period in early Hindu history, sre, d, Monarch 
namely, the monarchical age, may now be brought ai history. 
under consideration. Here at the very outset will Vast interval 
be perceived the vast interval which separates the paiarchal and 
patriarchal period which is depicted in the traditions ™ 
of the war of Bharata, and the monarchical period 
which is depicted in those of the Ramayana. The 
primitive habits and simplicity of patriarchal house- 
holds had passed entirely away; and beneath all 
the exaggerations of Oriental fancy it is easy to per- 
ceive that wealth, civilization, and luxury were really 
to be found in the palaces and courts of Mahdarajas. 
Polyandry had entirely disappeared, and nothing re- 
mained of it but the Swayamvara; and married life, 
when not depressed by polygamy, appears in its 
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uistoRY OF most pleasing form, as the loving and devoted union 
Part Vv. of one woman to one man. 
Ditinctionbe- Before, however, entering upon the history of 


ences een the era of 
nstitutional the monarchical period, a distinction must be drawn 


aera between the constitutional form of government which 

ne ie finds expression in the Vedic traditions in the Epics ; 
and the system of despotism, checked only by an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, which is laid down in the 
Institutes of Manu. In the constitutional form of 
monarchy, the Hindi Mahdrajas appear to have 
reigned in tolerably peaceful possession of their 
respective territories; and the interest in the tradi- 
tions dves not turn so much upon wars and blood 
feuds, as upon incidents of a domestic character, and 
the evils produced by polygamy and gambling. In- 
deed, but for these evils, it is difficult to understand 
why the independence of Hindi sovereignties should 
not have been maintained down to the present ge- 
neration. A glance, however, at the later period of 
Hindu despotism, during which a Brahmanical hier- 
archy exercised supreme power, will help to solve the 
whole problem. 

Ecclesiastical = = == ‘The domination of an ecclesiastical hierarchy im 

forma"! alliance with monarchy invariably proves fatal to 
the liberties of a people and destructive to all con- 
stitutional forms. It seems to have swept away the 
popular element from the Aryan monarchies in Hin- 
diuistan, in the same way that it has swept away the 
same element from the continental monarchies of 
Europe; and if England has been preserved from 
a similar fate, it is because during that half-century 
which formed the most critical period of her history, 
the Episcopal hierarchy found itself in the first in- 
stance in antagonism to the people, and subsequently 
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in antagonism to the Crown. Had it proved other- History oF 
* *, 8 * ° INDIA. 

wise Great Britain might have been in the present razr v. 

day of no more account in Europe than Portugal or 

Spain; and might have even succumbed to the im- 

perjal yoke of a Louis or a Napoleon. 


The first and most important tradition, which has Hlustrations of 


been preserved of the early monarchical period,1 is that finshed by 


of Rama; but the narrative, as it appears in the R4- Rama rena 
méyana, ie been so intensely Brahmanized through- 
out, that its full significance cannot be apprehended 
until the age of Brahmanical revival has been brought 
under review. The main object kept in view through- 
out the Ramayana is to represent Rama as an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, and a deified protector of the 
Brdéhmans against the Buddhists. But the moral aim earn 


of the old Kshatriya tradition was to point out the story, the ms 


emer of setting 
political evils which were caused by polygamy ; and fiegnt ite for 


especially to show the mischief which would be oc- yomuger favour 
casioned by any attempt on the part of a Mahéraja 

to set aside the son of the first wife in order to give 

the succession to the son of a younger and favourite 

partner. This matter was apparently a favourite a mie a 
theme with the old Kshatriya bards; and no doubt old Kshatnys 
the evils in question might have been exemplified at 

one time or another in the history of most reigning 

families in India. It finds expression in the old 

legend of Raja Santanu and his son Bhishma; it ap- 

pears in a still grosser and exaggerated form in later 

Puranic legends; whilst the fratricidal wars which 

have been convulsing Afghanistan since 1863 are to 

be attributed to the fact that the late Ameer Dost 

- Mahomed Khan passed over his eldest son Mahomed 

Afzul Khan, in order to appoint his favourite son 

Shere Ali Khan to succeed him as Ameer. In the 
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‘HISTORY or case of Rima it led to the exile of the rightful heir 


Past V. 


Points in the 
original 


tion. 


Family of Dasa- 
ratha. 


Rama's 
marriage. 


respecti 


Kshatriya tradi- 


and the succession of a younger son; and with that 
event the original tradition appears to close. The 
subsequent life of Rama in the jungle, and his wars 
against the Rdkshasas, appear to refer to a later 
phase in Hindt history; and accordingly must be 
reserved for consideration hereafter in connection 
with the age of Buddhism and Brahmanical revival. 

The main points in what appears to be the ori- 
ginal tradition of Rama may be very briefly indicated. 
Maharaja Dasaratha was sovereign over the great 
Raj of Ayodhya, or Oude. He had three wives and 
four sons. Rama was the son of the first and prin- 
cipal wife ; and Bharata was the son of the youngest 
and favourite wife. The middle wife had two sons, 
who play subordinate parts in the story ; one appear- 
ing as the friend of Rama, and the other as the 
friend of Bharata. 

When Rama was grown, he proceeded on a visit 
to the neighbouring Raj of Mithila, where he mar- 
ried Sita, the daughter of the Raja ; and his brothers 
were likewise married to royal maidens of the same 
family. 


Zeman nti After the marriages the question arose as to the 


ppointinent of appointment of a Yuvaraja, or little Raja. This 


appointment is in accordance with an Oriental cus- 
tom, which also existed under the Hebrew monarchy, 
of nominating an eldest son to the throne during the 
life-time of the reigning sovereign, in order that the 
young Prince might be trained in the duties of the 
administration, and relieve his father from the cares 
of state; and above all, that the question of succes- 
sion ntight be fully settled during the life-time of 
the Mahdéraja Rama, the son of Kausalyé, the first 
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wife, seems to have had the best claim ; but the beau- HISTORY OF 
tiful Kaikeyi, the youngest and favourite wife of the razr ¥. 
Mahdraja, seems to have long determined that her 
son Bharata should be appointed Yuvaraja. The 
Mahkéraja himself, like many a sovereign advancing 

In years, was not inclined to make the appointment ; 

. but the Chieftains and people probably found that Interterence of 
he was getting old and -uxorious, and they were *P=ple 
anxious for the installation of a young Prince and a 
settlement of the question of succession. Accord- 

ingly a deputation of Ministers, Chieftains, and 

people proceeded to the palace, and prayed the 
Maharaja to appoint Rama. The Maharaja, still 
hesitating summoned a great Council; and again 

the popular feeling seems to have been in favour of 

Réma. The Maharaja now yielded, and announced Decision that 
to the Council that Rama should be installed next installed. 
morning. He had, however, anticipated the result, 

and had already sent Bharata to the city of his 
maternal grandfather to be out of the way ; and in 

the evening he hinted to Rama that he had better 

be on the watch against Bharata, as Bharata might 

have had an inkling of the contemplated installation, 

and taken steps to prevent it by force of arms. 

The news that Rama was to be installed naturally mahésrajs per. 
ran through the city like wildfire, and of course four of Bhar 
reached the royal zenana. In the evening the™ 
Maharaja proceeded to the apartments of Karkey/, 
probably with the view of reconciling her to the 
disappointment; but he found her in a fit of sullen 

rage, in which by the force of angry tears and youth- 

ful beauty she managed to wheedle him into promis- 

ing that Rama should be sent into exile, and that 

Bharata should be installed as successor to the Raj, 


HISTORY OF 
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Meantime and throughout the night the city is 
said to have been in a fever of expectation. At early 
dawn the rural population were pouring in to be- 
hold the ceremony of installation; whilst the citi- 
zens watered the streets, and decorated their hquses 
with flags and garlands; and singers, musicians, and 
dancing-girls began to perform before the joyous 
multitudes. At the same time Rama and his wife 
Sité were wholly ignorant of the intrigue that had 
been transpiring in the royal zenana; and when Rama 
was summoned by the Maharaja, he proceeded in 
his chariot to the palace in the full expectation of 
being installed with the customary ceremonies. At 
that moment the blow fell. Instead of a throne, 
Rama learned from his weeping father and relentless 
mother-in-law that he was to be sent into exile. He 
broke the sad news to his own mother, and beheld 
her dashed down from the height of felicity and 
triumph to the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despair. Rebellion was suggested, but Rama duti- 
fully set his face against disobedience to his father. 
Rama then proceeded to his own house and broke the 
sad news to his wife; but Sita at once declared her 
intention of braving all the dangers and privations 
of the jungle, and accompanying him in his exile. 
The hapless pair then walked bare-footed to the 
palace, as a token of submission; and having taken 
leave of the Maharaja and Ranis, they were driven 
by the charioteer of the Maharaja to the dominions 
of a Bhil Raja, who appears to have owed some 
allegiance to the Raj of Ayodhyd. 

On the night after the departure of Rama, the 
Mahdraja is said to have died with grief at the loss 
of his son; but the fact of his death was not made 
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known, as the women who were with him at the uistoryor 
time swooned away in horror and sorrow. Accord- Parr V, 
ingly at early morning the palace life commenced as 

usual, The bards and eulogists sounded the praises Picture of 
of the Maharaja, and the men-servants and maid- 
servants were busy with their respective duties. All 

»were expecting the appearance of the Maharaja, 

when suddenly a cry ran through the palace that he 

was dead, and the air was filled with weeping and 
wailing. ‘But amidst all the commotion arising from Contttutional 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, there was a strict 
attention to constitutional forms. The Ministers 
assembled together, and decided that the remains of 

the deceased Maharaja should not be burned in the 
absence of all lis sons, but should be preserved in a 

bath of oil. Next a great Council was convened, 

and the question of the succession was debated ; and 

it was determined that the decision of the Maharaja 

in favour of Bharata should be considered as binding 

and final. The exile of Rama was accepted as a 
disqualification ; and swift messengers were de- 
spatched to bring Bharata to Ayodhyd. On the Picture of the 
arrival of Bharata, the funeral rites of the Mahdraja te Mabérsja. 
were celebrated without a Sati, but with a pomp and 
circumstance which forms a striking picture of the 

times. The bards and eulogists appeared in front, 
chanting the praises of the deceased sovereign. 

Next followed the widows and other women of the 
Maharaja, with their long black hair dishevelled 

over their faces, piercing every ear with their 

shrieks and screams. Next the royal corpse was 

carried in state upon a litter covered with flowers 

and garlands, whilst the ensigns of royalty sur- 
rounded it. The rest of the procession was com- 
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Histony or posed of chariots filled with the royal servants, who 
pasrv, scattered gifts amongst the people. In this manner, 
the procession moved out of the city towards a 
lonely place on the bank of the river, where the 
funeral pile was erected; and the royal corpsa was. 
laid upon the pile, and speedily enveloped and con- 
Close of the, sumed in a tower of flames. Here the tradition. 
= seems to end, so far as it refers to Vedic times. How 
S{té was subsequently carried away by the Raja of 
the Rakshasas, and was recovered after some severe 
fighting, but separated from her husband and aban- 
doned in the jungle on the bare suspicion of her 
purity, are incidents which may have had some 
foundation in truth, but which scarcely seem to call 
for notice in a sketch of the Vedic period. So too 
the alleged return of Rama to Ayodhya, and his 
subsequent reign as Maharaja, form a very interest- 
ing climax to the story, but are otherwise associated 
with traditions which seem to belong to a later age. 
tes Bol The main features of the incidents connected 
with the exile may now be considered by the light 
of the three influences already specified. In the 
General use of first instance it may be remarked that throughout 
the story flesh-meat appears as the ordinary diet ; 
although, as already seen, such food is scarcely 
tolerated in the code of Manu, and was declared by 
later commentators to be improper and impure in 
the present Yuga. Radma and his wife and brother 
appear to have lived chiefly on venison, and to have 
‘dried the meat in the sun after the manner of the 
Question of su- American Indians. In connection with this subject 
or esaies = question might be raised as to the superior 
— physique .of flesh-eaters over vegetarians, and as to 
whether the change of diet, which was beginning to 
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take place in the time of Manu, ultimately led to mstory or 
the subjugation. It is the common belief of the pier y 
people of India that the European is stronger than ~ 
the Hindu because he eats meat and drinks beer; 
and i$ was the senseless fear of the sepoys, that the 
British Government wished to break their caste for 
the purpose of inducing them to use the same diet, 
and to strengthen them for the conquest of Asia, 
that led in a great measure to the unhappy mutiny 
of 1857. 

The pictures of married life in the same story Pictures of mar- 
present a remarkable contrast between the intrigues eye 
which prevailed in a polygamous household, and” 
the domestic felicity which was to be found even in 
the jungle, when the hero was married only to one 
wife. Indeed the pictures of zenana life furnish 
powerful illustrations of the working of the human 
heart under circumstances which are altogether 
foreign to European experiences. It will be seen 
that in the seclusion of the zenana the passions of 
jealousy and ambition will convert the woman into 
a tigress, as in the case of Kaikeyi; and will impel 
a woman to suggest a rebellion against her husband, 
which might eventuate in his assassination, as in the 
case of Kausalyé. As to the uxorious old Maharaja, 
who was induced by a young wife to commit an act 
of injustice which might have imperilled the well- 
being of the realm, abundant instances of a like 
nature might be found in almost every family his- 
tory. It is in fact the story of every-day life, the 
same in India as elsewhere, aggravated only by the 
conditions of polygamy. The domestic felicity of 
Rama and Sité-is by no means perfect, but it is 
infinitely more pleasing than that which prevailed 


Parr v. 
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tustory or in the palace of Mahdraja Dasaratha. Up to the 
cae. period of exile, and for some time after it, Sité 
Character of  @ppears as the true ideal of a wife, animated by a 
ee loving and self-sacrificing devotion towards her hus- 
band; excepting of course in those portions of the 
Ramayana which have been extracted from the 
modern version, in which the character more re- 
sembles the Hindu princess of the present day. The 
subsequent story of the exile is altogether dubious, 
and Sita displays a wayward disposition, which is 
wholly at variance with what might have been ex- 
Rama and Sits pected from her previous behaviour. One peculiarity 
dren. in the wedded life of Rama and Sité is worthy of 
notice, namely, the absence of all mention of children; 
for it was not until after the triumphant return to 
Ayodhya, and the abandonment of Sité in the 
jungle, that she appears in the character of a 
mother. This circumstance may have had some- 
thing to do with the sequel of the story, in which 
the conduct of Rama appears to have been harsh in 
the extreme, and is usually regarded with dis- 
approval even by native commentators who believe 
Probablecauso in his divinity. The fact that Sitd was childless - 
mentof Site  yntil after her deliverance from Ravana, and the 
subsequent discovery that she was about to become 
a mother, may have suggested to the mind of Rama 
that he was not the father of the coming progeny, 
and induced him to abandon his wife under the 

cruel circumstances mentioned in the Ramayana. 
Democratioels» The democratic element in the Raj of Ayodhya 
gin the popalst a ypears to have been much stronger than could have 
‘been anticipated under an Oriental despotism. It 
involved not only the existence of Councils of 
‘Ministers and Chieftains, but also assemblies of the 
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people; and it would appear that even such ques- History oF 
tions as the appointment of a Yuvaraja, and pary 
the nomination of a successor in a case of the 
sudden demise of a Mahdraja, were brought under 
the consideration of the whole body of the citizens ; 
although efforts have certainly been made by the 
Brahmanical compilers to represent Vasishtha the 
Brahman as the superior power who directed all and 
counselled all. 

The religious ideas which find expression in the Religious ideas 
original tradition are altogether of the old Kshatriya 
type. Flesh-meat is not only offered to the Vedic Mesh sacrifices. 
gods, but meat and wine are promised by Sitd to Vows orfesh | 
the river goddesses, provided only that Rama re- " soddeses 
turns in safety to the city of his fathers. The old 
Vedic idea of gratifying the gods with good things 
in return for favours received or expected, is thus 
fully expressed; and vows of gifts to Ganga and 
Jumnd are made much after the fashion in which 
vows are said to be made to the Virgin and Saints 
in many Roman Catholic countries. 

A second tradition, namely, that of Nala and Furtheriliustrs- 


Samayanti, furnishes a far more pleasing picture of Period tumished 


the constitutional phase of early Hindi monarchy Nais Nain and Bor 
than is displayed in the tradition of Rama, The 
story seems to have originated in an age not very atone Pay: 


refer- 


remote from that of Rama, but it is devoid of all enoe to gam 
reference to polygamy, and seems more especially 

to point to the evils which are likely to arise from 

an undue indulgence in gambling. It is evidently Apnarent ase of 
much later than the patriarchal story of the war of 

Bhérata, for whilst the existence of such a Raj as 
Nishadha implies an advanced stage in Aryan con- 


quest, the tradition is free from all allusions to 
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History or polyandry, or to any of the lawless forms of 
rar¥. marriage which appear to have accompanied the 
~~ earlier conquests of the Kshatriyas. Moreover the 
gambling match of Nala presents a more civilized 
picture than the gambling match of Yudhishthira, 
for the losing gambler altogether refuses to stake his 
wife upon a throw. At the same time the tradition 
is evidently Vedic. ‘The institution known as the 
Swayamvara finds full expression in its happiest 
form; and the marriage rites of Nala and Dama- 
yant{ are performed by the father of the bride, 
Moreover the tradition is prior to the rise of Brah- 
manism ; for the proposition of a second Swayam- 
vara in the case of Damayanti, implies the case of 
re-marriage of a widow, which is altogether opposed 
to Brahmanical law. 
Piay of the m- The play of the instincts in this charming story 
is more delicate and refined than in the traditions of 
Pure connubial a patriarchal type. The expression of mutual affec- 
tion is exquisitely true to human nature in a higher 
development. So true is the picture of the agony of 
the wife and mother during the progress of the 
gambling match; and her subsequent devotion,‘, 
her husband, even after he had deserted her; ant 
her love for the children subordinate to the love for 
her husband ; and the final re-union of the pair after 
Modified re ~' so many trials and sorrows. Above all, the passion 
for revenge is beautifully modified by a higher tone 
of moral sentiment than is displayed in patriarchal 
story. In the sequel Nala not only forgives his 
enemy, but dismisses him with many gifts, 
Manitestations ‘T'he democratic element in the tradition is of a 
ecsticeloment. neculiar type. Whilst the Chieftains and people dis- 
play great anxiety during the gambling match, lest 
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the Raja should lose his Raj, the Ranf freély con- HISTORY OF 


sults with them as to the best means of avoiding the 
threatening catastrophe. Meantime no authentic 
traces are to be found of any interference on the part 
of a Brahmanical hierarchy ; nor is the authority of 
religion brought into play for the purpose of re- 
straining the Raja in his career of ruin. 


Part V. 


The religious ideas in the story are all Vedic, Balicious ideas. 


but apparently of a comparatively late period. The 


personification of the gods of the elements is4 


“ar er of 


gods in the 


complete ; and they appear in the heaven of heaven of Indra 


Indra in much the same fashion as the Olympic 
deities appear in the Homeric poems. Moreover 
the Vedic deities, like the Olympic deities, are 
amenable to moral passions; and appear at the 
Swayamvara as candidates for the hand of the beau- 


tiful Damayanti. The signs by which the blushing Sins of deity. 


damsel knew that her admirers were divinities, and 
not mortal men, are very poetically expressed ; their 
feet would not touch the earth, their eyes winked 
not, their garlands were as fresh as if newly gathered, 
and not a stain of dust lay upon their raiment, nor 
drop of perspiration upon their brows. Damayantt, 
however, whilst paying all homage to the gods, 
would choose only Nala for her lord ; whilst Nala in 
return publicly declared that he would be ever 
faithful to the maiden with the eye serene, since 
she had chosen‘him to be her husband in the presence 
of the gods, 


Such then, step by step, the current of Indian Stages inttinan 


history appears to have run from the earliest glim- ¢ 


istory prior 
the spiritual 
domination of 


mer of patriarchal legend down to the monarchical **®“*™ 


age when the Brahmanical system, which is defined 
and explained in the code of Manu, began to exercise 
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History or a dominant sway over the people of Hindustan. 


IND 
Part Y. 


Probable 

by whieh the the 
Bréhmaus at- 
eines suprem 
power. 


The earlier process by which the Vedic religion was 
meas gTadually set aside by Brahmanical law must for the 
, present be left to conjecture. In all probability the 
* Bréhmans rose from the condition of mere mercenary 
sacrificers to that of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, by 
the ordinary means which accompany the rise of a 
priesthood to political power. In the first instance 
the Brdhmans appeared in their sacerdotal character 
as a medium between the worshippers and the deity 
worshipped ; and in that capacity they probably 
first pretended to explain such religious omens 
as might be gatherel from the manifestations 
and motions of the sacrificial flame, or from the 
marks which appeared on the animal that was sa- 
crificed. In connection with this pretended know- 
ledge of the will of the deities, the Brahmans seem 
to have practised astrology, and to have assumed 
the possession of supernatural power, such as the 
production of rain or drought, health or disease, 
prosperity or calamity. Finally they asserted for 
themselves a divine origin from Brahma, whom they 
exalted very far above all the Vedic deities. Con- 
sequently they arrogated for themselves a superiority 
over the popular gods, under which they promul- 
gated new religious dogmas, and introduced a mul- 
tiplicity of rites of purification and consecration. 
Subsequently at every birth, marriege, or death, 
there was the inevitable Bréhman, who thus _be- 
came associated in the minds of the people with 
every household event that gladdened their hearts 
or moved them to tears. Moreover the prayers and 
incantations of the Brahmans were supposed to be 
always necessary to insure the long life and pros- 
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perity of all individuals and families; to procure a HISTORY OF 
favourable seed-time and an abundant harvest; to Paar ¥. 
increase the profits of every bargain and promote ‘the oO 
success of every undertaking ; to purify the water of 
wells and strengthen the Foundation of dwelling- 
houses; to consecrate and impart new powers to 
weapons, armour, ensigns, implements, books, and 
tools, and to ward off every danger and every 
calamity which can befall a human being and his 
belongings. In this manner every Hindu has moved Evi resutts of 
for centuries in the fetters of religious superstition “"¢"™ 
from his cradle to his grave; and the result has 
been that the national life has ebbed away, and the 
country has only been saved from the most hope- 
Jess of anarchies by the introduction of European 
rule. 

The evils which have resulted from the estab- Ageravated hy 
lishment of a Brahmanical hierarchy have indeed **“™ 
far exceeded those which have followed the estab- 
lishment of any other ecclesiastical ascendancy, 
Other priesthoods, like the Jesuits in Spain, have 
dominated over the minds of men, and crushed out 
the national aspirations and deadened the intellectual 
energies; but then such priests have generally 
sprung from the people, and have occasionally 
appeared as the protectors of the oppressed, and 
have stayed the hand of the tyrant and marauder 
by the threat of anathemas and excommunications. 
The Brahmans, however, whilst occasionally exer- 
cising similar powers for the furtherance of their 
own ends, have been themselves the victims of a 
caste system which has necessarily shut them out 
from all sympathies with the masses. In other 


words, they formed an hereditary caste of priests, 
VOL. II. 42 
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mistory oF which had laboured to degrade the Sidra instead, of 

rizr v, supporting him, ‘and fattened upon the credulity of 

~ & people whom they had neither the power nor will 

Renefcial ins to serve. But still it must not be inferred that the 
fluences exer- ‘ . 

cised by the =~ rise of the Brahmanical hierarchy was productive 

Spiritual teach- Only of evil. ‘There were Brahmans who passed 

their lives in divine contemplation, and who ana- 

lyzed the thoughts, the langage, the intellect, and 

the affections, until they obtained from the depths 

of their consciousness a deeper knowledge of divine 

things, and a more enlightened appreciation of the 

attributes of the Supreme Spirit. It was such Seges 

who succeeded in weaning away the minds of many 

from the grosser superstitions of polytheism to the 

higher faith im One God; and who taught after 

their own mystic fashion how man might obtain the 

absorption of his soul into the Divine Essence, or 

dwell hereafter as a purified spirit with the Supreme 

Brimanical Soul. It may be that the aspirations after mono- 

monotbex™ theism, which find expression in the Institutes of 

Manu, are couched in the pantheistic language of 

the Vedantists; but even amidst the aberrations of 

religious thought, the throes of the soul to escape 

from the trammels of polytheism, are to be found 

flashes of that eternal truth which is as old as the 

stars, and finds a response in every human bosom. 

*¢ All gods,” says Manu, “are in the Divine Spirit; 

all worlds are in the Divine Spint; and the Divine 

Spirit produces the connected series of acts which 

are performed by embodied souls. Him some adore 

as present in the element of fire; others as present 

in Manu, lord of creatures; some as present in 

Indra; others as present in pure Ether; and others 

as the most High Eternal Spirit. It is He, who, 
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pervading all beings in five elementary forms, causes HISTORY OF 
them by the gradations of birth, growth, and dis- ae 
solution, to revolve in this world like the wheels of 
a car. Thus the man, who perceiv es in his own 
soul the Supreme Soul present in all creatures, re- 
gards then all with equal benevolence, and will be 
absorbed at last in the highest Essence, even that of 
the Almighty himself.’”’® It was left for one greater 
than the Hindu legislator to teach the simpler and 
purer doctrine :—‘‘ God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” 
Here it may be again ‘remarked that in the time Political con. 


tion of Hin- 
ia in the 


when the code of Manu was compiled, the area of Sranmanic age. 
Aryan conquest had spread far beyond the limits of 
Brahmanism, and probably included both Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism within its frontiers. The 
Bréhmans as a body had not advanced beyond 
Kanouj on the banks of the Ganges; whilst the 
Aryans had conquered the whole of Hindustan from 
sea to sca. Again, the Aryans are directed to select 
their Brahmanical preceptors from Brahmarsh{-desa, 
or the country of the Brahman Rishis; whilst bitter 
denunciations are pronounced against atheists and 
heretics, in other words, against the followers of 
Buddha. From these data it is easy to infer that Growing oppo- 


tion between 


whilst the Brahman missionaries were spreading the Brahmans 
from Brahmarshi-desa, on the west of Kanouj, Bud- “" 
dhism was really dominant in eastern Hindustan. At 

the same time it is difficult to say how far the ideas 

of the Buddhists passed into Brahmanism; or how 


far the ideas of the Brdéhmans passed into Bud- 


® Manu, xii. 119, 1283—126. 10 §t John iv. 24, 
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HISTORY OF dhism. Originally the two currents of religious 
parr v. thought may have flowed on side by side, without 
-———s«exeiting much antagonism. Subsequently, however, 
the practical atheism of the Buddhists in denying or 
ridiculing the gods of the Brahmans, and the oppo- 

sition of the Brdhmans towards the conventual system 

of the Buddhists, brought about those deadly hostili- 

ties which eventuated in the expulsion of the Bud- 

dhists and triumph of the Brahmans. Meantime the 
Swayamvara, the Rajusiya, and the Aswamedha 

passed away. ‘The rites of marriage were brought 

into conformity with Brahmanical law. The use of 
flesh-meat at meals and sacrifices began to disappear, 

and vegetable food was substituted. Finally, the 

Subcequent re Zreat Aryan empires, which had long been estab- 
vuisions lished in Hindustan, began to be swayed to and fro 
by those religious convulsions which belong to the 
subsequent eras of Hindu history. Indeed the in- 

quiries which have yet to be carried out in the re- 

ligious history of India, will be found to be the most 
important of all. The origin of polytheism amongst 

the Aryan people, and its development into mono- 

theism, or the worship of the Supreme Spirit, have 

been in some measure indicated; but before the 
European reader can comprehend the Hindu people 

as they think and act, it will be necessary to review 

the rise and decline of that form of atheism in asso- 

ciation with asceticism, which is known as Buddhism ; 

to point out the method by which the Brahmanical 

‘ compilers of the Epics spiritualized Kshatriya heroes, 

such as Rdma and Krishna, into incarnations of 

Vishnu as the Supreme Being; to investigate that 
deification of the passions, which was superadded to 

the fetish worship of the aboriginal races in primi- 
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tive times; to unfold the process by which the new HIET ET OF 
and strange gods were admitted into the Brahman- Pant V, 
ical pantheon ; and to explore those forms of reli- 
gious thought and philosophical inquiry, which were 
prqmulgated by teachers and sages, whilst a dense 
cloud of superstition and ignorance overspread the 
land. Moreover there seems reason to hope that 
such inquiries will not only lead to a better know- 
ledge of the progress of religious thought amongst 
the Hindtis, but will help to solve the vexed pro- 
blem of why Christianity has failed to achieve that 
conquest over the national faith which it has effected 
elsewhere. Hitherto the non acceptation of the 
Christian religion by the people of India has been 
referred to inscrutable causes, such as the mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, or the exceptional de- 
pravity of the heart of the Hindé. But it will 
appear hereafter that it should be rather ascribed to 
the current of religious ideas, which has flowed in 
channels unknown and unappreciated by the western 
world, and which has rendered Christianity less 
acceptable to the civilized Hindts of the plains 
than to the barbarous aborigines who inhabit the 
hills, 
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ACHARYA, or Guru, 550. 

Adhyatma Ramiayana, a spiritualized ver- 
sion of the Ramiyana, 25. 

Adoption, modern custom of, 585. 

Adultery, laws against, 580. 

Agastya, his hermitage near the Vindhya 
mountains, 252; legend of Vatapi and 
Ilwala, 253; devours V4tapi, ib.; his 
miracles, 254; entertains Rama and 
acknowledges him as the lord of the uni- 
verse, 255; gives him supernatural wea- 
pons, 256; denounces the evil nature of 
women, 256 ; upholds the worship of the 
Maruts and expostulates with Indra, 440; 
complaint of his wife, 444. 

Agni, Indrajit’s sacrifice to, 370; probable 
substitution of Agni for Kalf. 377; attests 
the purity of Sita, 384, 385; identificd 
with the Supreme Spirit, 412; identified 
with Brahma, 413; attributes, 437; re- 
eae as the creator, 452; daily oblation 
to, 405. 

Ahalyé, wife of Gautama, seduced by In- 
dra, 48; cursed by Gautama, 49; freed 
from the curse by Rama, ib. 

sr 7 i son of Ravana, slain by Hanuman, 

Alms, ceremony of begging for, 546; its 
origin, 547. 

Ambassador, duties of one, 595. 

Amrita, churning of the sea for, 47. 

Anastiya, wife of Atri, her miracles, 237; 
her interview with Sita, ib.; gives her an 
ointment which renders her cver beau- 
tiful, 238; describes the approach of 
night in poetic language, 239. 

Anchorites, female, 581. 

Anga, Raj of, great drought, 12; the Raja 
oe his daughter to the Rishi Sringa, 


Angada, son of Bali, installed Yuvaraja of 
Kishkindhyé, 323. 
Antelope, sacrifice of, to Vedic deities, 545, 
t 


note. 

Anumatf{, goddess of the day, 493. 

Apsaras, rise out of the sea and become the 
nymphs in Indra’s heaven, 47 ; story of 
Rambhé who became a Rikshasa, 244; 
story of the Apsaras who sported with the 
sage Mandakarni, 251. 

Arsha marriage, 506; referred to the Vedic 


period, 508; radical distinction between 
the Arsha and Brahmi rites, 509. 

Aryans, advance from Delhi to Oude, 2; re- 
semblance of their ancient marriage cere- 
mony to the modern Hindi rite, 60; some- 
times identified with their gods or Devatas, 
426 ; progress of their invasion before the 
time of Manu, 432; conception of Manu 
as their ancestor, 433. 

Ary4varta, or the Aryan pale, 431; ques~ 
tion of whether it extended from sea to 
sea, 433, note. 

Aa wovses Raja of Ayodhy4d, tradition of, 


Astrology, planet of Dasaratha threatened 
by three malignant aspects, 83. 

Asura marriages, 506; involved the pur- 
chase of the bride, 513. 

Aswamedha, a horse sacrifice, of Maharaja 
Dasaratha, 10; invested with a different 
meaning to that in the Maha Bharata, 
ib.; loosening of the horse, 16; prepara- 
tions for the sacrifice, ib.; the second 
sacrifice, 18; appearance of an emanation 
of Brahma, 20; two sacrific s involved, 
the horse and the homa, 22; performed 
to produce conception, ib.; substitution 
of payasa for horse-flesh, 28; performed 
by Rama to atone for having slain Ra- 
vana, 401. 

Aswapati, Raja of Girivraja, father of Kai- 
keyi, and grandfather of Bharata, 75; 
dismisses Bharata, 163. 

Aswins, custom of polyandry involved in a 
Vedic tradition, 002. 

Atri, the sage, chronological difficulties con- 
nected with him, 230; Rama visits his 
hermitage, 237; interview between his 
wife Anastiya and Sita, ib. 

Autumn, poetical description of, 40. 

Ayodhya, the modern Oude, present appear- 
ance of theruins, 1 ; ancient magnificence, 
ib.; known as the Raj of Kosala—see 
Kosala; description of the city, 3; forti- 
fications, 4; the people, ib ; assembly of 
the chieftains and people to consider 
which of the sons of Dasaratha should be 
appointed Yuvaraja, 79, 80; universal re- 
joicings on the approaching installation 
of Rama, 86; profound sorrow of the 
people at the exile of Rama, 122; re- 
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proach the Mahdraja and Kaikeyf, ib.; 
mournful appearance of the city after the 
departure of Rama, 137; gloomy appear- 
ance indicated in a succession of Hindi 
similes, 219; preparations of the people 
for the triumphant return of Rima, 338 ; 
are of Rama and Siti with their sons, 


Bali, overcome by Vishnu in the dwarf in- 
carnation, 43. 

Balf, the Monkey Chieftain of Kishkindhya, 
his ill-treatment of Sugrfva, 320; his 
combat with Sugrfva, 321; mortally 
wounded by Rama, ib.; sudden appear- 
anee of his wife Tara, ib.; ber lamenta- 
tions over him, 322; funeral ceremonies 
for him, ib. 

Bhagiratha, Raja, legend of his restoring 
the sixty thousand soi of Sagara to life, 
46, note. 

Bharad wija, the sage, seat at Prayaga, 135; 
receives Rama and Sfta, 145; recommends 
the hill Chitra-kiita as a residence, 146; 
his extraordinary entertainment of the 
army of Bharata, 186; entertains the 
army of Monkeys, 387, note. . 

Bharata, son of Dasaratha and Kaikeyi, his 
birth, 21; sent to Girivraja with his uncle 
Yudha4jit, 77; instructions of his father 
Dasaratha, ib.; residence and studics in 
the house of his Nese rbe ag Raja <As- 
wapati, 78; significance of his absence 
during the preparations for the in- 
stallation of Rama as Yuvaraja, 87; 
summoned to Ayodhya on the death of 
the Maharaja, 198; his ominous dream, 
162; his return to Ayodhya, 163; his pre- 
sents to his grandfather, 164; scene be- 
tween him and Kaikeyf, 165; his grief, 
ib. ; demands the reason of Rama’s exile, 
166; bitterly reproaches his mother, 167 ; 
proclaims the right of Rama to the Raj, 
1b.; prevents Satrughna from slaying 
Mantharé, 168; declares to Kausalya his 
loyal attachment to Rama, 169; performs 
the funeral rites for Maharaja Dasaratha, 
179; his grief, 174; refuses the request of 
the council that he will accept the Raj, 
179; prepares to visit Rama at Chitra- 
kita, 180; the march, 181; halt at Srin- 
gavera, 182; interview with Raja Guha, 
183; passage of his army over the river 
Ganges, 185; proceeds to the hermitage 
of Bharadwaja at Praydga, ib.; extra- 
ordinary entertainment of the soldiers by 
the sage, 186; march from Prayiga to 
Chitra-kiuita, 190; approaches the hermit- 
age of Rama, 203; acquaints him with the 
death ef the Maharaja, 208; offers the 
Raj to Rama, 211; the discussion, ib. ; 
offers to go into exile, 217; final re- 
fusal of Rama, ib. ; rules the Raj through 
the shoes of Rama, 218; returns to Ayod- 
hy4, ib.; resides at Nandigrama, 2]9; 
review of his proceedings, 228 ; his austcri: 
ties on account of Rama, 259; his pre. 


a heipige for the triumphant return of Brahmanism, 


4ma, 388; meeting with Rama, 389. 
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Bhfl country, frontier at Sringavera, 135 ; 
Raja Guha welcomes Kama, 139. 

Bottomry, law respecting, 608. 

Brahmi, birth of, in an egg, 455; separation 
into male and female, 460; production 
of Viraj, ib.; day of, 465; simplicity of 
the idea, 467 ; court of, with four faces, 606. 

Brahma marriage, 505; referred to the 
Brahmanic age, 507; differed altogether 
from the rite of the Rishis, 510. 

Brahma, mythical ancestor of the Rajas of 
Kosala, 2; Indra and the gods pray him 
to protect them against Ravana, 18 ; con- 
ducts them to the abode of Vishnu, 19; 
emanation from, presents a cup of payasa 
to Dasaratha, 20; worshipped by lRa- 
vana, 232; Viradha preserved by his 
blessing, 243; arrow of, 256; his irre- 
sistible noose, 341. 

Brahma placed above all the Vedic deities, 
412; distinction between Brahma, the 
Supreme Soul, and Brahma, or his crea- 
tive energy, 413, note; identified with 
Agni and Prajapati, ib.; placed in oppo- 
sition to the Vedie deitics, 426; idea of 
sleeping upon the waters, 455; conception 
of Brahma and Brahma, 478; decline of 
the worship, 479; connection with Om, 
the Vyahritis and the Gayatrf, 482 ; iden- 
tified with the Sun, 483; significant indi- 
cation of the unpopularity of the worship, 
497; perhaps a different conception to 
Prajapati, 511. 

Brahmachiri, or student in the Veda, 544; 
rites prior to the investiture with the 
thread, 545; significance of the thread, 
ib.; age of investiture, ib.; ceremony of 
begging for alms, 546; its origin, 547; 
rules for the conduct of a Brahmachiari 
after investiture, 548; their object, ib. ; 
his religious duties, 549; reverent study 
of the Veda, ib. ; worship of the gods, ib.; 
service to a preceptor, 530; respect duc to 
a preceptor, 331 ; maintenance of a strict 
control over the passions, 552 ; festivities 
associated with his return to his futher’s 
house, 504; present of a cow, 555. 

Brahmiacharis, 4; Rama and his brethren 
become Brahmachiaris, 33. 

Brahmanas, or formal rituals, 448; account 
of, ib., 220¢2. 

Brahmanic period, history of, 407; religion 
distinct from the Vedic religion, 412; 
compromise between the two, 413; chro- 
nology of, 418; probable duratiop, 420; 
settlements separated from the Vedic set- 
tlements by the Saraswatf river, 425; 
stratification of the four castes, 630 ; mar- 
riage relations in, 571 ; absence of chro- 
nological sequence, 620; political condi- 
tion of Hindustan, 6.9; growing opposition 
between Brahmans sul Buddhists, ib. ; 
subsequent religious convulsions, 660. 

Brahmanical revival, period of, 416; appeal 
to the worship of the old gods of India, 
417; characterized by the worship of 
Vishnu and Siva, ib. ; chronology of, 418. 

its indefinite extension 

throughout the Buddhist age, 421; a re- 
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, ligion of the masses, ib. ; code of Manu a 
. stand-point in its history, 422. 
Brahmans, their three classes of disciples, 
viz. servants, students, and Brahma- 
chiris, 4; advise the Raja of Anga to 
give his daughter in marriage to Rishi 
Sringa, 12; production of rain by the 
Rishi, 13; refuse land because they are 
unable to rule, 17; opposition of the Rak- 
shmsas, 38, 230; Rama and Sita give their 
jewels to the Brahmans, 121 ; settlements 
of the Brahmans, 150; character of their 
hermitages, 229; sages introduced as types 
of the Brahmans of the Dekhan, 230; 
picture of their hermitages, 240; their 
origin in Brahmarshi-desa, 431; distin- 
uished from the Rishis, or Vedic psalm- 
ists, 435; wide difference between them, 
435 ; stories of their marriages with young 
Princesses, ib., »ofe.; their first appear- 
ance as mercenary sacrificers, 441; their 
ascendancy secured by asceticism, 442; 
Vedic faith in their power, ib.; com- 
pared with frogs in a Vedic hymn, 443; 
conception of Manu compared with the 
Vedic conception, 445; toleration of old 
customs, 450; the code of Manu their text 
book, 451; their cosmogony, 403; their 
bold attempt to map out eternity, 463; 
religion of the Brahmans, 471; divisible 
into invocations and sacramental rites, 
478; significance of the invocations as 
forming combinations of Three in One, 
ib.; significance of Om, the Vyahritis 
and the Gayatri, 481; daily repetition of 
the invocations, 485; cluimed the right 
of interpreting the Veda, 490; mode of 
interpretation, ib. ; conception of marriage, 
501; feasted at the great Sraddhas, 520 ; 
prohibited from worshipping inferior gods, 
525; modifications of the old Vedic belief 
in the Sraddha, 528; veneration for, 
535; privileges of, 536; occupation of, 
537 ; diet of, 538 ; opposition betwecn the 
milk and vegetable diet of the Brah- 
mans, and the flesh-meat of the Ksha- 
triyas, 539 ; ideal of Brahmanical life as 
expressed in Manu’s system of four orders, 
544 ; three classes of Brahmans, 550 ; their 
occupations, 560; idea that they should 
be maintained by the public, 561; their 
spirit of inclusion, 565; ideal of life par- 
tially obtained from Buddhism, but not 
from the Vedic worship, ib. ; originated 
in a belief in a future state, 566 ; expres- 
’ gion in modern humanity, 566-7; punish- 
ment of Brahmans, 581 ; theory of govern- 
ment, 586; absence of patriotism and 
public spirit, ib.; religion the only poli- 
tical and national tie, 587 ; political system 
based upon fear, ib.; rise of the Brah- 
manical hierarchy, 640 ; carly antagonism 
to the Mahfrajas, ib.; means by which 
they attained power, 656; evil results, 
657 ; beneficial influence, 658 ; opposition 
to the Buddhists, 659. 
Brahmiarshi-desa, or country of the Br&h- 
mans, probably a historical name, 428; 
description of, in Manu, 430. 
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Brahmavarta, probably a mythical name 

applied to the country frequented by the 

edic gods, or Aryan people, 428 ; Manu’s 
geography of, 43). 

Buddhism, legends of, connected with the 
life of Sakya Muni, 408; broad features 
of Buddhism, 414; expulsion of Bud- 
dhism in the age of Brahmanical revival, 
416; failed to influence the masses, ib. ; 
chronology of, 418; a religion of the 
aristocracy, 421; denounced by Manu, 
451 ; devotees resembling Sannyasis, 565 ; 
sarcasm levelled at their nuns, 583 ; oppo- 
sition of Brahmans, 659. 

Buddhists, Javali the logician charged with 
being one, 215; identified with the 
Rakshasas, 232; characteristics of, in the 
sensuality of Rivana, 347 ; satirical hit in 
the story of Kumbha-karna, 379. 


Caggar, river, 430, 2ofe. 

Calanus, story of his burning himself, 262. 

Caste, an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 
413; probable origin of, in the river Saras- 
wati, 431; division of classes of society 
into four castes, 529; probable origin of 
the four castes, ib. ; traces of, in the Vedic 
age, 530; stratification of the system in 
the Brahmanic age, ib.; no Brahmanical, 
superiority asserted in the Purusha hymn, 
531; Vedic myth distorted in Manu’s 
code, ib.; expression of caste distinctions, 
532 ; in salutations, 533; in administering 
oaths, ib.; marriages, ib. ; caste emblems, 
034; later prohibition of all marriages 
between castes, 533; five groups of illus- 
trations of the caste system, ib. ; venera- 
tion for Brahmans, ib. ; their privileges, 
536; their occupations, 537; their diet, 
538 ; scale of punishment for slander, 540 ; 
chandalas, or outcastes, 541; increase in 
the number of castes subsequent to the 
age of Manu, 542; respective occupations 
of the three twice-born castes, 560. 

oe pastoral law respecting damage to, 


Chamber of displeasure, sought by Hindt 
wives when angry, 941. 

Chandalas, 4. 

Chandalas, or out-castes, 541. 

Chariot, description of Khara’s, 269. 

Children, Hindt love for, as exemplified in 
the story of Rama, 27, 90. 

Chitra-kiita, the seat of Valmiki in Bundel- 
kund, 135; recommended to Rima as a 
residence, 146; Réma builds a hermitage 
there, 148; heautiful description of the 
hill as it appeared to Bharata and his 
army, 191; Rama descants on its beauties 
to his wife Sfta, 199. 

Chronology, sacred, 463; calculation of 
days, months, and years, 464; calculation 
of Yugas, or ages, 465; Hindi and Euro- 
pean ideas of, compared, 468 ; influence 
of the different chronological systems 
upon the respective religious belief of 
Hindtis and Europeans, 469; system of 
Manwantaras superedded to the Brah- 
manic system of Kalpas, ib. ; absence of 
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sequence in the history of ancient India, 


ceecing of the sea for amrita, legend of, 


Civil law, 606. 
Civilization, description of the Raj of Ko- 


* 


sala, and city of Ayodhya, 3; the people, 
4; palace and throne of the Maharaja, 5; 
ministers, counsellors, and preceptors, 6; 
Hindi ideal of a city, 7; necessity for 
spies, 9 ; horse sacrifice—-see Aswamedha ; 
legend ofthe Rishi Sringa who had never 
seen a woman, 12; story of the damsels 
sent to entice him, ib. ; rejoicings on the 
birth of sons, 21; ceremony of giving 
names, ib.; story of Réma’s childhood, 
27 ; efforts of the women to pacify Rama, 
30 ; education of boys, 32; unwillingness 
of Rama to slay a woman, 42; jealousies 
and intrigues in the Zenana on the ap- 
pointment of a Yuvaraja, 73; public re- 
ception of arata at Girivraja, 78; 
studies of Bharata, ib.; assembly of a 
great council to discuss the installation of 
Rama, 80; virtues of a young prince as 
exemplified in the recital of the merits of 
Rama, 81; preparations for the instalia- 
tion ofa Yuvaraja, 82; planet of Dasa- 
ratha threaten by three malignant 
aspects, 83; universal rejoicings in the 
city of Ayodhya on the approaching in- 
stallation of Rama, 86; democratic ele- 
ment in the city of Ayodhya, 87; scenes 
within the palace on the eve of the in- 
stallation, 90; curious reference to the 
chamber of displeasure, 94 ; description of 
the Zenana of Maharaja Dasaratha, 95 ; 

reparations for the installation of the 
Vavaraia, 106; praises bestowed by Su- 
mantra upon the Maharaja, 107; de- 
scription of the beautiful residence of 
Rama, ib.; procession of Rama to the 
palace of the Maharaja, 108; sacrifice of 
Kausalyaé to Vishnu, 113; Kausaly4’s 
advice to Rama to slay the Mahfraja, 115 ; 
perils of a jungle life, 118; scene in the 
palace of the Maharaja on the departure 
of Rama and Sita, 123; jungle dresses, 
126 ; general distress at the departure of 
Rama and Sita from Ayodhyé, 130; de- 
monstrative character of family affections 
amongst the Hindis, 133 ; filial obedience 
of Rama a model, 134; mournful appear- 
ance of the city of Ayodhya, after the de- 
parture of Rama, 137 ; scene in the palace 
after Rama’s exile, 152; striking scene 
after the death of the Maharaja, 155; 
royal corpse preserved in oil, 156; assem- 
bly of a‘great council, ib.; poetical de- 
scription of a country without a Mahé- 
raja, 157; presents given by Bharata to 
his ther, 164; funeral rites for 
Mahgraja Dasaratha, 170; the days of 
mourning and performance of a Sraddha, 
175; council assembied after the funeral 
ceremonies for Mah4raja Dasaratha, 179 ; 
construction of the great road to Chitra- 
kita, 180; march of Bharata from Ayod- 
hy& to Chitra-hiita, 181; presents of fish, 
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honey, and flesh, madeby the Bhfl Raji to 
Bharata, 183; passage of the army of 
Bharata over the river Ganges, 185; extra- 
ordinary entertainment of the army by the 
sage Bharad waja, 186 ; sperts of aand 
Sft4 on the hill Chitra-kdta, 201; duties 
of Rajas detailed by Rima, 205; threat 
of Rama to sit in Dharna, 217 ; curious 
idea of Bharata ruling the Raj through 
the shoes of Rima, 218; gloomy apjfear- 
ance of Ayodhya described in a succession 
of Hindu similes, 219; picture of Brah- 
manical hermitages, 240; description of 
the forest of Dandaka, 241; cannibalism 
of Viradha, ib. ; extraordinary description 
of ascetics, 247; Rama’s hermitage at Pan- 
chavatf, O57 poetical description of the 
cold season, 258; shameless proposals of 
Surpa-nakhd, 265; chariot of Khara, 269 ; 
abuse of Khara by Rama, 275; ancient 
law that the wife of the conquered be- 
came the prize of the conqueror, 298, 305 ; 
burying alive, 310; Sarvari burns herself, 
312; description of the city of Lanka, 
331; the palace of Rivana, 333; the 
inner apartments, 334; the women of Ra- 
vana, ib.; treatment of Mandodarf by the 
Monkeys, 373 ; story of the ordeal of S{t4, 
384; entertainment of the Monkeys by 
Bharadwaja, 387 ; ceremonies of installing 
Raima and Sita, 391; domestic life of 
Rama and Sita, 394; popularity of the 
Ramayana, ib. 

Civilization, three phases of, 624; modified 
by human nature, 625 

Cosmogony. See Creation. 

Court of Brahma with four faces, 606. 

Creation of the universe by Manu and 
Brahmi, 452; obscurity of the Vedic idea, 
ib.; cosmogony of the Brahmanic period, 
453; Manu’s account, 454; compared 
with that of Moses, 405 ; contrast between 
the Hindd idea of Brahma sleeping on 
the waters with the Hebrew idea of a 
vivifying wind, 456; the mundane egg, 
457; the metaphysical creation, 457; _ in- 
troduction of Manu and the ten Rishis, 


460. 
Criminal law, 613. 
Daiva marriage, 505 ; itsmythical character, 


508. 
Daksha, the sacrifice of, destroyed by Siva, 
54, 55, note. 
Dandaka, description of the forest, 239, 241. 
Dasaratha, Maharaja of Kosala, 2; his vir- 
tues, 6; determines to tform an As- 
wamedha, 11; his three Ranfs, ib.; goes 
to Anga, and brings Sringa to perform the 
Aswamedha, 15; gives p&yasa to his 
Ranfs, 20 ; birth of his four sons, 21; his 
anxieties respecting their marriage, 38 ; 
permits Rama and Lakshmana to accom- 
pany Viswamitra, 39; proceeds to Mithi- 
4, to the marriage of his sons to the 
daughters and nieces of Raja Janaka, 56 ; 
performs a great Sraddha, 56 ; intrigues 
and jealousies excited in his court and 
tenana by the appointment of a Yuvaraja, 
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73; entertains Yudhajit, the brother of 
his wife Kaikeyf, 77; sends his sons 
Bharata and Satrughna to Girivraja in 
charge of Yudh4jit, ib.; his partiality for 
Rima, 79 ; requested by the Chieftains 


and people to retire in favour of Rama, 
ib. ; his feigned anger, ib. ; his speech to 


the great council expressing a desire to 
appoint Rama to be Yuvaraja, 80; directs 
hig two priests to prepare for the installa- 
tion, 82; sends for Rama, ib. ; requests 
him to become Yuvaraja, 83 ; his planet 
threatened by three malignant aspects, ib.; 
pee to the apartments of Kaikeyf, 95 ; 
is surprise at finding her abscnt, ib. ; 
follows her to the chamber of displeasure, 
ib. ; his affectionate speeches to Kaikeyf, 
ib. ; swears to perform her request, 96; 
his distraction at her request that Bharata 
should be installed and Rama exiled, 97 ; 
his wrath at her obstinacy, 98 ; his lament- 
ations and remonstrances, 99; his real 
feelings, 101; mythical story of the two 
boons, ib.; summoned by Sumantra to 
attend the installation, 106; commands 
him to bring Rama to the palace, 107; 
his grief on seeing Rama, 111 ; his final 
parting with Rama, 123; his lamentations 
on the departure of Rama, 131; re- 
proached by Kausaly4, 152; implores her 
forgiveness, 153; his last words, 154; 
death, 155; episode respecting his being 
cursed by a recluse, 159; funeral rites, 
171; appears at the ordeal of Sfta, 384. 

Daughters, purification by marriage instead 
of the thread, 547. 

pi Hindd, division of, 464; four different 

ays, ib. 

Devatas, or gods worshipped by the Vedic 
Aryans, sometimes identified with the 
Aryan people, 426; day of, 465. 

Dharma-vrita, hermitages of, 252. 

Dharné, custom of, 217. 

Diet, of Brahmans, 538; compromise in- 
volved in the laws respecting that of the 
twice-born castes, ib. ; opposition between 
the milk and vegetable food of the Brah- 
maus and the flesh-meat of the Ksha- 
triyas, 539; repugnance to fiesh-meat, 
ib.; general use of flesh-meat in ancient 
times, 650. 

Divorce, law respecting, 577 ; supcrsession 
of a wife by a second wife to obtain a 
son, 578. 

Drishadwati, river, 430, note. 

Durga, worship of, 417. 

Diishana, brother of Ravana, his wars 
against Rama, 269 ; his death, 274. 


Education of Rama by Vasishtha, 32; rites 
of initiation, ib.; daily attendance at 
school, ib.; alphabet, grammar, arts and 
sciences, and examinations in the eouncil- 
hall, ib.; study of the Vedas, 33; studies 
of Bharata at Girivraja, 78. 

Egg, Orphic and Brahmanical idea of, com- 
pared, 456; origin of the conception, 457 ; 
possible connection with the worship of 
the Linga, ib. 
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Egotism, the threefold, 459. 

Epochs, four in the religious history of In- 
dia, 411; chronology of, 418; definite 
sy deepen tl impossible, 419. 

Evidence, false, law respecting, 610. 


Families, divided and undivided, 612. 

Famine in the Raj of Anga, 12; rain pro- 
duced by Rishi Sringa, 13. 

Food. See Diet. 

Frogs compared with Brahmans in a Vedic 
hymn, 443. 

Funeral arrangements, 156; narrative of 
the rites performed for Maharaja Dasa- 
oo 172; for Jatéyus, 307; for Bali, 

Future state of rewards and punishments 
unknown in the Vedic age, 471; intro- 
duced to enforce Brahmanical laws, 472; 
future existences of the soul dependent 
upon merits and demerits, 473. 


Gambling prohibited, 526. 

Gandharva marriages, 504; restricted by 
Manu to the Kshatriyas, 505 ; the expres- 
sion of a woman’s independence, 514. 

Ganesa, god of good luck, 418. 

Ganges, hermitage at its junction with the 
Saray, 41; passage of Rama and Viswé- 
mitra over the river, ib.; legend of its 
descent from the Himalaya mountain up- 
on the head of Siva, and thence on the 
earth, 45, 46, mote ; poetical description of 
the river, 1388; Rama’s passage over, 140; 
Sita’s prayer to the river, 142 ; passage of 
the army of Bharata over the river, 185. 

Garura, the bird of Vishnu, 257. 

Gautama, his wife Ahalya seduced by Indra, 
48; curses her, 49; Itama frees her from 
the curse, ib. 

Gayatri, including three measures, 480; 
meaning of, 482. 

Gayatri, the holy, taught to Rama, 33. 

Geography, Vedic and Brahmaniccompared, 
425; of the Saraswati river, 429. 

Ghosts, belief in, 411; daily offerings to, 
494; origin of the belief in, 495; popular 
belief in, amoug the Hindis, ib. ; propitia- 
tion of, in the daily ritual, 497, 498; 
associated with the Paisicha form of mar- 
riage, 515; feasted in the Sraddhas, 518. 

Girivraja, city of, 78, 163. 

Godaveri river, 257. 

Government, Hindd, contrast between the 
theory in Manu and the patriarchal and 
feudal types in Vedic tradition, 586; 
absence of patriotism and public spirit, ib. ; 
religion the only political and national 
tic, 587 ; political system of the Brahmans 
based upon fear, ib. ; the Raja, his court 
and ministers, 588; characteristics of 
Hindt sovereignty, 595 ; illustrations to be 
found in the Maha Bharata and Rama- 
yana, ib.; government of the provinces, 
596; 4 military occupation based upon 
the village system, ib.; government of 
villages as laid down by Manu, 601 ; 
governors of citics, 602; system of taxa- 
tion in return for protcction, 603; ad- 
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ministration of justice, 605; laws of war, 

613; policy to be pursued in a conquered 

country, 617 ; its failure, 618. 

Grihastha, or householder, 553; obligation 
to marry, ib.; domestic life, 560; means 
of livelihood and moral conduct, ib. ; re- 
spective occupations of the three twice- 
born castes, ib. 

Guha, Raja of the Bhils, welcomes Rama 
at Sringavera, 139 ; his conversation with 
Lakshmana, 140; prepares to oppose the 
army of Bharata, 182; his interview with 
Bharata, 183; conducts Bharata’s army 
over the Ganges, 185; his joy at hearing 
of Rama’s return to Ayodhya, 387. 

br or the three qualities, their creation, 
45 


Guru, the, 550. 


Hanuman, the chief counsellor of the Mon- 
key chieftain Sugriva, 319 ; his adventures 
in Lank4, 326; receives the marriage ring 
of Rama, 328; meets Sampati, 329; 
reaches the sea, ib. ; his mighty leap, 330; 
beholds the beautiful city of Lanka, 331; 
reconnoitres Lank& in the form of a cat, 
332; meets with Uggra Chunda, the 
genius of Lanka, ib. ; proceeds through 
the city to the palace of Ravana, 333; 
searches for Sfta in the inner apartments, 

_ 334; finds her in the Asoka garden, 335 ; 
the interview, 339; destroys the grove, 
340; combat with Jambu-mali, ib. ; slays 
Aksha, 341; combat with Indrajit, ib. ; 
bound in the irresistible noose of Brahma, 
ib.; his tricks with the Rakshasas, 342; 
his appearance before Ravana, ib. ; his tail 
set on tire, 343 ; returns with the Monkey 
army to Rama, ib.; review of his adven- 
tures, 344; carries away the Himalaya 
mountain by the roots, 369; sets Lan- 
ka on fire, ib.; his adventure with 
Kala-nemi, 371; with Bharata at Nun- 
digrama, ib. ; carries away the Himalaya 
a second time, 372. 

sa aac Brahmanical disquisition on, 


Hermit. See Vanapratha. 

Hermitage at the junction of the Ganges 
and Sarayt, 41; question of the existence 
of hermitages in the time of Rama, 150; 
beautiful description of the hermitage of 
Rama, 204; general character of, 229; 
picture of, 240; those of the sage Dharma- 
vrita, 252; of the sage Matanga, 311. 

Heroic age of Hindi history, 637; meagre 
relies, 638. 

Hindis, four epochs in their history, 407 ; 
Vedic and Brahmanic geography, 425; 
Rishis and Brahmans, 4385; Vedic and 
Brahmanic coneeptions of Manu, 445; 
creation of the universe by Manu and 

_ Brahmé, 452 ; religion of the Brahmans, 
471 ; eight forms of marriage, 500; the 
Sriddha, or feast of the dead, 518; the 
four castes, 529; the four stages of life, 
643; Hindd women, 568; government, 
586 ; historical resumé, 619.—See India. 

Hospitality, a religious rite, 498. 
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Householders. See Grihastha. 
Husbands. see Marriage. 


Ikshwaku, ancestor of the Réjas of Kosala, 
6, 84, note. 

Ilwala, consumed by the fire of the eye of 
Agastya, 253 

Taal, characteristics of the cold weather in, 

58. 

India, history of, possibility of constzuct- 
ing, 407; materials, ib.; Epics, Vedas, 
and Puranas, ib.; Buddhist legends, 
408; laws of Manu, ib.; Hindi drama 
and poetry, ib. ; Mackenzie manuscripts, 
ib. ; miscellaneous vernacular records, ib. ; 
inscriptions, etc., 409 ; history of, as dis- 
tinct from that of Mussulman and British 
rule, ib.; religions from within, 410; im- 
portance of the history, ib.; objects of the 
present work, 409, note ; emphatically a 
religious history. 410; four epochs, 411 ; 
chronology of the four epochs, 418; de- 
finite chronology impossible, 419; dis- 
tinction between the age when the Saras- 
wati flowed into the Indus, and the age 
when it disappeared in the sand, 428; 
chronological interval, 4382; distinctions 
between Rishis and Brihmans, 445; his- 
torical significance of the compromise be- 
tween Vedic and Brahmanic ideas in the 
code of Manu, 446; Vedic vsages forbid- 
den in the age of Kali, 491; changes in 
the religion between the Vedic and Brah- 
manic periods, 493 ; resumé of the ancient 
history, 619 ; first scene—the Vedic Ary- 
ans in the Punjab, 623; second scene— 
the Aryan conquest of Hindustan, 623- 
4; three phases of civilization, 624 ; modi- 
fication of the three phases by human na- 
ture, 625; the patriarchal age, 626; the 
heroic age, 637 ; the monarchical age, 643; 
probable means by which the Brahmans 
attained power, 636; political condition of 
Hindustan in the Brahmanic age, 659. 

Indra, his assumed power of producing 
rain arrogated by the Brahmans, 14 ; his 
presence at the Aswamedha of Dasaratha, 
18; proceeds to the heaven of Brahma to 
complain of Ravana, ib. ; conducted to the 
abode of Vishnu, 19; legend of the 
churning of the sea, 47; legend of his 
adultery with the wife of Garitama, 48 ; 
cursed by Gautama, 49; his luminous 
appearance at the hermitage of Sarab- 
hanga, 445 ; legend of his tempting a sage 
to become a warrior. 250; his coat of 
mail given to Agastya and then to Rama, 
256 ; sends his chariot to Rama, 374; In- 
dra, his attributes, 437; worship of, 
opposed to the worship of the Maruts, 
439; regarded as a creator, 462; decline 
of his worship in the Brahmanie age, 
496 ; myths respecting, 64}. 

Indrajit, son of Ravana and conqueror of 
Indra, binds Hanuman in the noose of 
Brahma, 341 ; his sacrifices, 364 ; confines 
Rama and Lakshmana in his noose, 3665 ; 
slain by Lakshmana, 370; significance of 
his sacrifices, 378. 
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Jambu-malf, slain by Hanuman, 341. 


Janaka, Raja of Mithila, receives Vis- : 


wamitra the sage, with Rama and Laksh- 
mana ; 54; exhibits the great bow of Siva, 
ib.; his daughter Sité promised to that 
Raja who could bend the bow, 55 ; Rama 
bends the bow, ib.; the Raja invites Dasa- 
ratha to the marriage, ib.; proposes to 
m his two daughters to Rama and 

mana, and his two nieces to Bharata 
and Satrughna, 56 ; performs the marriage 
rites, 57, 59. 

Jatayus, son of Garura, allies with Raima, 
257 ; hears the cries of Sita in the chariot 
of Ravana, 292; stops Ravana and fights 
desperately, 264; his death. 297; his 
body discovered by Rama, 307; his funeral 
rites performed by Rama, 308 ; meeting 
of his brother Sampati with Hanuman, 329. 

Javali, the logician, his atheistical speech 
to Rama at Chitra-kdta, 211; Raéama’s 
wrathful reply, 214; renewal of the dis- 
cussion, 215; charged with Buddhism, 
ib.; his recantation, ib. ; review of his 
character, 224. 

Jumni, river, worshipped by Sft4, 147. 

Jungle life, perils and sufferings of, described 
by RAéma to Sita, 118. 

Justice, administration of, 605; Brahman- 
izing of the old patriarchal system, ib. ; 
conduct of the judge, 606; laws respect- 
ing property, ib 

Jyamagha, the submissive husband, legend 
of, 569, note. 


Kabandha, the living mountain, his encoun- 
ter with Rama, 309; Iegend of, 310; 
counsels Rama to ally with Sugrfva, ib. 

Kaikeyf, a Rani of Maharaja Dasaratha, 
11; gives birth to Bharata, 21; visit of 
her brother Yudhajit, 77; her joy at 
hearing that her son Bharata was to ac- 
company YudhAjit to Girivraja, ib.; her 
intrigues,” 89; description of her sla 
woman Manthara, 91; her jealousy at 
the installation of Rama excited by Man- 
thard, ib.; aroused to action, 93; runs 
away to the chamber of displeasure, 94; 
induces the Mahiéraja to swear that he 
will grant her request, 96 ; demands the 
installation of her son Bharata and the 
exile of Rama, ib. ; reproached for her 
cruelty, 97; her remorseless obstinacy, 
98; insists upon the Maharaja keeping 
his word, 99; lamentations and remon- 
strances of the Maharaja, ib. ; review of 
the narrative, 101 ; curious Brahmanical 
interpolation that she required Rama to 
become a religious devotee, 103; desires 
Sumantra to summon Rima to the palace, 
107 ; informs Rama that he is to be exiled 
and his brother Bharatainstalled, 111; re- 
proved by Sumantra, 124; her conduci 
intended as a warning to younger wives, 
134; interview with her son Bharata after 
his return from Girivraja, 165 ; reproached 
by Bharata, 167 ; her joy at the return of 

fma, 388. 

Kakshfvat, the Rishi who married ten 

daughters of a Raja, 438, 503. 
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K4la-nemi, his adventure with Hanuman, 
371; legend concerning, 372. 

Kali age, usages prohibited in, 491. 

Kalf, worship of, 417. 

Kalpa, or day of Brahma, involves the idea 
of eternity, 467. 

Kama, god of love, 418. 

Kama, the god of love, legend of his smiting 
Siva with his arrows, 41. 

Kanovuj, city of, legend of its foundation, 45, 
note. 

Kartikeya, god of war, 418. 

Kasyapa, grandson of Brahma, the mythical 
ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, 2; Bud- 
dhist legend of, 15, so¢e. 

Kausalyé, a Rani of Maharaja Dasaratha, 
11; gives birth to Rama, 21; her fond- 
ness for the infant, 29; her joy at Rama’s 
elevation to the post of Yuvaraja, 64; her 
sacrifice to Vishnu, 113; informed by 
Rama of his exile, 114 ; her bitter lament- 
ations, ib.; urges Rama to seize the Raj, 
and slay the Mahféraja, 115; Rama’s re- 
fusal, ib.; reproaches the Mah4raja, 152; 
ackuowledges her transgression, 154; 
Bharata declares to her his loyal attach- 
ment to Rama, 169; her grief at Chitra- 
kita at seeing Rama offering a coarse 
cake to Dasaratha, 210. 

Khara, brother of Ravana, learns from his 
sister Sirpa-nakha that she has been dis- 
figured by Lakshmana, 268 ; his unsuc- 
cessful wars'against Rama 269; disregards 
the evil omens, 270 ; slain by Rama, 275. 

Kishkindhya, the Monkey city of Bali, 319. 

Kosala, Raj of, 2; claim of the Rajas to be 
descended from the Sun and Brahma, ib.; 
description of the Raj, 3. 

Kshatriyas, 4; alleged extirpation of, by 
Parasu Rama an exaggeration of some 
petty local tradition, originating in the 
theft of a cow, 64. 

Kshatriyas, conception of marriage, 502; 
illegal marriages tolerated, 515; signifi- 
cance of the law which permitted Gand- 
harva and Rakshasa marriages to, ib. ; 
laws against, 524; laws against flesh- 
meat, 526; their occupations, 560. 

Kuht, goddess of the day, 493. 

Kumbha-karna, the great sleeper, his 
awakening and death, 367; popularity of 
the story, 379; a satire of the Buddhist 
dogma of Nirvana, ib. 

Kuvera, god of wealth, 418. 


Lakshmana, son of Dasaratha and Sumi- 
tra, his ‘birth, 21; accompanies Rama 
and Viswamitra, 39; cuts off the ears and 
nose of Taérak,4 41; married to Urmila, 
the sister of Sita, 57 ; seconds the counsel 
of Kausaly4 that Rama should slay the 
Mahfaraja*’and seize the Raj, 115; pro- 
ceeds with Rama and Sft4 bare-footed 
to the palace, 122; attends on Rama at 
the Tamasa river, 186; ‘at Sringavera, 
140; builds the hut at Chitra-kuta, 148; 
advises Rima that Bharata should be 
slain, 203; builds a hermitage for Rama 
at Panchavatf, 257; cuts off the ears and 
nose of Surpa-nakh4, 267 ; reproached Ly 
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Sita for not leaving her to aid Rama, 287; 

2 sear by Rama, 306; accompanies 

R4ma in the search for Sfté, 

Lakshmf, the goddess of beauty, rises out 
of the sea, and becomes the wife of Vishnu, 


47. 

Lank4, the capital of R4vana’s empire, 290; 
island of, 329; description of the city 
and palace, 331; the seven canals and 
walls, ib.; reconnoitred by Hanuman, 
332 ; combat between the genius of Lanka 
and Hanuman, 333; set on fire by Hanu- 
man, 343, 369. 

Lava, his birth, educated by V4lmfki, 401; 
with Kusa defeats Rama, 402; acknow- 
ledged by R4ma as his sons, ib. 

Laws, respecting property, 606; miscellane- 
ous, 608; neglect of land by cultivators, 
611-12; criminal, 613 ; laws of war, ib. 

Linga worship, 417; possibly connected 
with the idea of a mundane egg, 457. 

Linga, worshippers of, Rama represented as 
their champion, 233; a form of Siva, 234; 

set up by Rima at Ramisseram, 353. 

Lamaphia Raja of Anga, sends damsels to 
entice Rishi Sringa from his fathcr's 
hermitage, 12; gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to Sringa, 14. 


Mackenzie manuscripts, 408. 

Madhya-desa, or the middle region, 430; 
its extent, 432. 

Maliavat, maternal grandfather of Ravana, 
counsels him to restore Sita, 336. 

Malyavana mountain, the residence of 
Rama and Lakshmana during the rainy 
season, 319. 

Mandakarni, lake of, the abode of the sage 
Mandakarni and five Apsaras, 251. 

Mandakinf river, 149; Rama’s description of 
it, 200. 

Mandara mountain, 47, 167. 

Mandodarf, wife of Ravana, prevents her 
husband from slaying Sita, 338; implores 
him to restore Sita, 365 ; ill-treated by the 
Monkeys, 373. 

Manthara, the slave nurse of the Rinf Kai- 
key{, 90 ; her ugliness, 91; attempts to ex- 
cite thejealousy of Kaikeyf at the installa- 
tion of Rama, ib. ; declares that Bharata will 
become the slave of Rama, 92; counsels 
Kaikeyf to persuade the Maharaja to in- 
stall Bharata and exile Rama, 93; re- 
minds Kaikeyf of the two boons promised 
her by the Mahéraja, ib.; ill-treated by 
Satroghna, 167; released by Bharata, 


168. 
Mantras, or hymns, 448, 449. 
Mantras, two powerful ones given by 


Viswimitra to Rama, 43. 
Manu, Institutes of, 408; a stand-point in 
the history of Brahmanism, 421 ; contains 


no references tothe age of Brahmanical re- 
vival, 422; geo y of, compared with 
that of the Hig-Veda, 425; geography of 
Brahm4varta mythical, but that of Breh- 

i-desa probably historical, 428; places 


the Vedic deities in subordination to 
Brabma, ib.-; "deseription of Brahmé- 
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varta and Brahmérshi-desa, 430; Vedie 
conception of Manu as the first man, com- 
pared with the Brahmanic conception of 
a divine legislator, 445 ; associated with a 
legend of the deluge, ib.; laws of a com- 
promise between Vedic and Brahmanic 
ideas, 446; conflicting character of his 
authorities, ib.; four roots of the law, 
447; his use of the term Veda, 449; in- 
cludes later ordinances, immemorial, cus- 
toms, and appruval of conscience as roots of 
the law, 449, 450; his spirit of toleration, 
450; distinction between Sruti, or revela- 
tion, and Smriti, or tradition, ib.; denuncia- 
tions against Buddhists, 451 ; his code the 
text book of the Brahmans, ib. ; conception 
of father Manu as the progenitor of men, 
453; his cosmogony compared with that 
of Moses, 454; Spel uced from Viraj, 460 ; 
his system of chronology, 463; his re- 
ligious system both a development and a 
compromise, 471; daily invocations, 478 ; 
five daily sacramental rites, 487; of the 
Rishis, 488; of the Pitris, 492; of the 
Devatas, 493 ; of the Spirits or Ghosts, 
494; of mortal Guests, 498 ; canon for re- 
conciling conflicting texts in the Vedas, 
491 ; his description of the eight forms of 
marriage, 505; perhaps associated with 
Prajapati, 511; tolerated Gandharva and 
Rakshasa marriages, 515 ; merits and de- 
merits of the eight forms of marriage, 
516 ; significance of the application of the 
dogma, ib. ; relative merits of different 
rituals offered at a Sraddha, 527; Vedic 
myth of the origin of caste distorted in the 
code to represent the Brahmans as supe- 
rior to the Kshatriyas, 631; Manu’s 
version of the origin of caste, 532 ; caste 
laws, ib.; repugnance to flesh-meat, 539 ; 
toleration of the usages of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas, ib. ; abstinence from lawful plea- 
sures to be rewarded in another life, 540; 
scale of punishments for slander, ib. ; two 
objects of the code, viz. the establishment 
of a national ritual and a caste system, 
543 ; system of four stages or orders in the 
life of every man of the twice-born castes, 
544; the Brahmachiari, or student, 544; 
the Grihastha, or householder, 653; 
the Vanaprastha, or hermit, 562; the San- 
nyasi, or devotee, 563; disquisition on 
earthly happiness, 552 ; tolerates the law 
for raising up a son to a deceased brother, 
583; theory of Hindu government, 586; 
references to the village system, 598, 601. 
Manus, the ten, creation of, 455 ; a separate 
eeeoeeny from that of Brahmé, 461; 


chronology of their reigns, 469. 
Manwantaras, chronological system of, 
superadded to the Brahmanie system of 


Kalpas, 469. 

MaArfcha, the Rakshasa, driven into the 
ocean by R&ma, 44; dissuades Ravana 
from Ane ewer Sits, 276 ; urgently 
entreated by Ravana to assist, 283 ; obeys, 
284; assumes the form of a deer, 285; 
slain by Rama, 286. 

Marriage, the three Raénfs of Mahfraja 
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, Dasaratha, 11; story of the damsels who | 
enticed Sringa from his father’s hermit- | 
age, 13; marriage of Sringa and Santa, 
14; the general interest attached to mar- 
riages intensified in India, 51; the all- 
absorbing topic in Hindd households, ib. ; 
paramount duty of Hindi parents to 
arrange the marriages of their children, 
ib. ; transcendant interest attached to the 
marriage of Rima and Sita, 52; the story 
of®the marriage, ib. ; the marriage per- 
formed, not by Brahmans, but by Raja 
Janaka, 59; the four important rites, 
ib.; resemblance between the ancient 
Aryan ceremony and the modern Chris- 
tian rite, 60; modern story of Rama’s 
honeymoon, 65, 66; decorations of the 
bridal chamber, 67 ; Rama and Sita play- 
ing at dice, ib. ; Ramacompares Sita with 
different things in nature, 68 ; sports of 
the married pair in the pond, ib.; Rama 
and Sit&é drink honey together, 68; 
jealousies and intrigues in the zenana on 
the selection of a Yuvaraja, 73 ; the cham- 
ber of displeasure, 91; description of the 
zenana of Maharaja Dasaratha, 95; de- 
scription of the house of Rama, 107; pic- 
ture ofj Rama sitting on a couch and being 
fanned by Sita, 108 ; duties of wives, 153 ; 
lamentations of the widows on the death 
of the Mahiraja, 156; Hindd idea of wed- 
ded happiness, 199, 220; virtuous conduct 
of Rama towards the Mahdaraja’s women, 
238; taunt of Viradha that Rama and 
Lakshmana had but one wife between them, 
241; evil nature of women denounced by 
Agastya, 256; fastidious ideas of physical 
chastity amongst the Hindus, 302 ; ancient 
law by which the wife of the conquered 
became the property of the conqueror, 
298, 505; night visit of Ravana to Sita 
surrounded by his women, 339. 
Marriage, eight forms of, specified by Manu, 
500; their historical significance, ib.; 
Vedic conceptions of, as expressed in the 
Epics, 601; marriages in a peaceful ecom- 
munity appertaining to Rishis or Brah- 
mans, ib.; in a warlike community ap- 
rtaining to Kshatriyas, ib. ; polyandry 
in the Epics, 502; in the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda, ib. ; polygamy in the Epics 
aud the Vedic hymns, 503; the Sway- 
amvara, ib.; Gandharva and Rakshasa 
marriages, 504 ; old Kshatriya law that a 
wife should submit to the conqueror of a 
husband, 505; list of the eight forms, ib.; 
four valid, 506; arbitrary distinction be- 
tween the Devatas, Rishis, and Prajapatis, 
507 ; four illegal, 513; modern marriage 
customs, 514, note; merits and demerits 
of the eight forms, 516 ; younger brothers 
and younger sisters not to be married be- 
fore elder brothers and sisters, 524; re- 
marriage of widows prohibited, 525; mar- 
riages between castes, 534; with a first 
wife of a low caste prohibited, ib. ; later 
rohibition of all marriages between castes 
;. regarded as the purification of 
daughters, 647; incumbent on all men, 


658 ; regulations for producing a healthy 
progeny, ib.; relative ages of badearoon: 
and bride, 554; prohibited marriages, 
555 ; unsuitable families, 656 ; unsuitable 
damsels, ib.; qualified damsels, 658; 
opposition between the Kshatriya and 
Brahman idea of female beauty, ib.; 
warriage ceremonies, 559 ; eleven leading 
rites, ib.; social condition of Hindi 
women, 568; marriage relations in the 
Vedic times, ib.; compensation to the 
female in the case of irregular unions, ib. ; 
gacvint of a damsel in a polygamous 
ousehold, 569; superior authority of the 
legitimate wife, ib. ; natural tendency to 
monogamy, 570; polyandry and the 
Swayamvara, 530 ; legend of a submissive 
husband in a polygamous age, 569, note ; 
marriage relations in the Brahmanic 
period, 571; polyandry and the Swayam- 
vara ignored, ib. ; dependence of females 
upon fathers, husbands, and sons, 571-2; 
duty of a father to a daughter, 573; story 
of Ramdoolal Dey, 572, note; cases when 
a damsel might choose her own husband, 
573; duties of husbands towards their 
wives, ib.; wives to he honoured and de- 
corated, 574; duties of a wife, ib. ; duties 
of a widow, 576; duties of a widower, 
575-6; restrictions to be placed on women 
576; vices of women, ib.; maintenance 
and conduct of a wife in the absence of 
her husband, ib. ; questions as regards the 
period of her absence, 757 ; forced explan- 
ation of Kullika, ib.; law respecting 
divorce, ib. ; supersession of a wife by a 
second wife to obtain a son, 578; good 
_ Wives superseded with their own consent, 
ib.; force of the religious obligation to 
beget a son, 579; amusing story of Ram- 
doolal Dey and his second wife, ib. ; laws 
against adultery, 580; punishment of un- 
faithful wives and their paramours, 581 ; 
punishment of seducers who are Brah- 
mans, ib. ; public women and female an- 
chorites, ib.; question of guarded wives, 
582; punishment for visiting public 
women and private mistresses, ib. ; con- 
duct of a Hindt towards the wives of his 
brother, 583 ; law for raising up a son to 
a deceased brother, ib.; modern custom 
of adoption, 585 

Maruts, worship of, opposed to the worship 
of Indra, 439; enjoined by Manu, 496. 

Matanga, the sage, his hermitage on the 
road to Pampa, 310; teaches the name of 
* Rama” to Sarvarf, 312. 

Mendicant. See Sannyasi. 

Merits and demerits, dogma of, 473; 
future existence of the soul dependent 
upon, ib.; causes of the universality in 
the belief, 475; form of the conception in 
the Mosaic law, 476; iniquity of fathers 
visited upon children, ib. ; inferior merit 
of duties performed in the hope of reward, 
477 ; distinction between higher and lower 
motives, ib.; merits and demerits of the 
eight forms of marriage, 616 ; merits of 
different victuals offered at a Sraddha, 527. 
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Metaphysical creation taken from the S4nk- 
ole school of philosophy, 457. 

Mithilé, the modern Tirhut, 45; Rima 
enters the city, 54. 

Monarchical age in Hindi history, 643. 

Monkeys on the Rishya-mikha mountain, 
298 ; significance of their alleged alliance 
with Ri 315; circumstances which 
led to the Hindu belief in the alliance, 
316; those of the Ramayana identical 
with the aboriginal population of the 
south, 317; three hypotheses respecting 
the origin of the confusion, ib ; reason 
why the Monkey gods of the south may 

‘ have been represented as fighting for 
Rama, 318; nondescript character, 323 ; 
adventures in the honey-garden of Su- 
griva, 343; bring stones to Nala for the 
great bridge, 352; cross the bridge, 353; 
restored to life by Sushena, 369; their 
ill-treatment of Mandodari, 373; enter- 
tained by Bharadwaja, 387, note. 

Monogamy, natural tendency to, 570. 

Mosaic cosmogony compared with that of 
Manu, 454; doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, 475; iniovity of fathers 
visited upon children, 476; law as re- 
gards marriage, 516, noZze. 

Muhitrtta, the Hindi hour, 464. 

Muller, Professor Max, his translation of a 
Vedic hymn comparing the Brahmans 
with frogs, 443. 


Nahusha, myth respecting, 641. 

Nala, builds a bridge of stone over the sea 
at Lanka, 352. 

Nandigrama, the residence of Bharata, 219. 

Navigation, regarded with horror by the 
Brahmans, 626. 

Nemesis, the avenging, conception of, finds 
expression in the story of Rama, 89. 

Nikashé, mother of Ravana, her trouble 
about Sita, 352. 

Nirvana, satirized in the story of Kumbha- 
karna, 379. 

N sae the Buddhist ideal of happiness, 


Noah, resemblance between his flood and 
the flood of Manu, 445. 


Oaths, administration of, to different castes, 
533; laws respecting, 610. 

Obindhya, his advice to Ravana after Ha- 
numan’s leap, 330. 

Om, its meaning, 480. 

Omens, evil ones preceding the wars be- 
tween Rama and Khara, 270. 

Orders, the four stages in the life of the in- 
dividual, 543; the Brahmachari, or stu- 
den 3; the Grihastha, or house- 
holder, 553; the Vanaprastha, or hermit, 
561; the Sannyasi, or devotee, 563. 


Orphie egg, compared with the Brahmanical 
Oude’ See Ayodbys. 


Paisécha marriages, 
belief in ghosta, 515. 


Pia originated in a 
Pampé, description of the lake, 312. 
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Panchavatf, the modern Nasik, near the 
river Godiveri, 257; Rama’s hermitage 
there, ib. 

Parasu Rima, son of Jamadagni, his i 
tion to Rima, the son of Dasaratha, 60 ; 
his terrible appearance during the return 
journey of Rima from Mithtla, 62; chal- 
<cnges Rama to break the bow of Vishnu, 
62; acknowledges Rama to he Vishnu, 
63; his alleged extirpation of the Ksha- 
triyas proved to be an exaggeration, 61; 
the mere hero of some petty local tradi- 
tion originating in the theft of a cow, ib. 

Parvati, worship of, 417. 

Patriarchal age of Hind history, 626. 

Payasa, a sacred food of rice and milk, pre- 
sented to Dasaratha, 20; distributed 
among the Ranfs and produces conception, 
21: its connection with the incarnation of 
deity, 23. 

a excluded from the Sriddha, 


Pindas, or cakes, offerings of, at the Srad- 
dhas, 521. 

Pitris, or spirits of anecstors, a day of, 464; 
daily offering of food to, 492; associated 
with Prajipati, 512; feasted in the Srad- 
dha, 521. 

Polyandry in the Epics, 502; traces of the 
custom in a hymn of the Rig-Veda, ib ; 
similarity of the legend in the hymn to 
the Swayamvara of Draupadi, ib.; re- 
volting character, 570. 

Polygamy in the Epic traditions, 603; in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda, ib. ; position 
of a damsel in a polygamous household, 
569; superior authority of the legitimate 
wife, ib.; amusing story of Jyamagha, 
the submissive husband, 569, note. 

Prajapati, identified with the Supreme 
Spirit, 412; identified with Brahma, 418 ; 
perhaps a different conception, 511. 

Prajipatya marriages, 506; distinction be- 
tis them and the rite of the Brahmans, 

Prayaga, the modern Allahabad, the seat of 
Bharadwaja, 135. 

Property, laws respecting, 606; neglect of 
land by cultivators, 611-12; divided and 
undivided families, 612. 

Provinces, government of, 596; a military 
iis deaat based upon the village system, 


ib. 

Pulastya, the sage, said to be the progeni- 
tor of the Rakshasas, 269. 

Puranas, manuscript translations of, by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, 4 

sr i comprising a hundred villages, 

1. 

Purusha hymn, 453; Vedic myth that the 
four castes were created from the limbs of 
Purusha, 530; extracts from the hymn, 
531 ; no Brahmanical superiority assert- 
ed in the Purusha hymn, ib. 


Raja, his court and ministers, 688; Hinddé 
ideal of one, 588, 589; divine attributes, 
§89; punishment his = poe duty, 589, 
590; his daily duties, 591; public appear- 
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ance, ib. ; secret councils, ib. ; precautions 
against poison and assassination, 592; his 
city, fort, and palace, 593 ; queen, priests, 
and ministers, 593, 594; officials, 594 ; 
characteristics of Hindd sovereignty, 596 ; 
duties in defensive warfare, 615; duties 
during actual operations, ib. ; alliances, 
616; duties in offensive warfare, ib. ; 
age A be pursued in a conquered coun- 

; : 


Rajas, duties of, detailed by Rama, 205. 
Rikshasa marriages, 505; restricted by 
Manu to the Kshatriyas, ib.; an old war 
custom, 516. 

Rékshasas, early wars of Rama against, 37 ; 
confusion respecting them, ib.; regarded 
as ghosts, and represented as descendants 


from Brahman sages, and as worshippers { 


of Brahma, ib.; origin of their opposition 
to the Brahmans, 38; inquiry into the 
real character of the Rakshasas of the 
Ramayana, 231; their empire in the south 
of India, 232; identified with the Bud- 
dhists,ib.; Viradha, the, Rakshasa, 241; 
said to be the children of Palastya, 269; 
popularly supposed to be able to assume 
new forms at will, 279. 
Rama, son of Dasaratha and Kausaly4, his 
birth, 21; an incarnation of Vishnu, 25; 
story of his life from infancy to manhood, 
27; identified by Vasishtha as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, 29; anecdotes of his 
childhood, ib. ; his crying for the moon, ib. ; 
pacified by a mirror, 30 ; begins to talk, 
31; his sports with other boys, ib. ; edu- 
cated by Vasishtha, 32 ; invested with the 
sacred thread, 33; becomes a Brahma- 
chari for the day, ib. ; taught the Gayatri, 
ib. ; studies the Vedas, ib.; his early life 
a type of the modern Hindi, 35; goes 
with Viswamitra to protect the Brahmans 
against the Rakshusas, 39; Viswamitra 
acts as his Guru, 40; arrives at the her- 
mitage at the junction of the Ganges and 
Saray, 41; passage over the Ganges, 
ib. ; requested by Viswimitra to sliy 
Taraka, ib. ; the combat, 42 ; his unwill- 
ingness to slay a woman, ib.; slays 
‘Taraka at the instigation of Viswamitra, 
ib. ; receives divine weapons from Viswa- 
mitra, 43; his reception at the hermitage 
of ViswAmitra at Buxar, 44 ; destroys the 
Rakshasas, ib. ; proceeds with Viswamitra 
to the sacrifice of Janaka at Mithila, ib. ; 
crosses the Ganges and halts at Visala, 
46; enters the hermitage of Gautama and 
releases Ahalyd from a curse, 49; story of 
his marriage with Sita, 51 ; excites the reli- 
ious sympathies of Hindi families, 52; 
ivision of the story, 53; received at 
Mithila by Raja Janaka, 54: bends the 
great bow of Siva, 55 ; the preliminaries, ib.; 
the marriage ceremony, 57; ceremonies 
in the inner apartments, 58; review of 
the narrative, 59; the marriage performed 
not by Brihmans, but by Raja Janaka, 
ib.; opposition of Rama, the Kshatriya, 
to Parasu Rima, the Brahman, 60, 62, 64 
—see also Parasu Rama; modern story 
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of Rama’s honeymoon, 65 ; review of the 
story, 69; appointed Yuvaraja, 72; jeal- 
ousies and intrigues in the zenana of 
Dasaratha, 73; partiality of the Maha- 
raja for Rama, 79 ; his virtues, ib. ; reso- 
lution to appoint him Yuvaraja, ib.; 
speech of the Maharaja before the great 
Council on the appointment of Rama to 
be Yuvaraja, 80; joy of the assembly, 
81; recital of Rama’s merits, ib. ; his 
wisdom, bravery, and kind words, ib. ; 
his truth, continence, and justice, ib.; 
Vasishtha directs the preparations for the 
installation, 82; Rama summoned to the 
palace by Dasaratha, ib.; graciously re- 
ceived by the Maharaja, and requested to 
accept the post of Yuvaraja, 83; directed 
to keep watch until the morning, ib. ; 
proceeds to his mother’s apartments, 
84; joy of Kausalya, ib. ; returns to his 
home, ib. ; receives instructions from 
Vasishtha, 85; worships Vishnu, ib. ; 
keeps watch in the temple of Vishnu, ib. ; 
universal rejoicings, 86; acme of human 
felicity attained by Rama, 89; conception 
of the avenging Nemesis, ib. ; story of the 
intrigues of Kaikeyf for bringing about his 
exile, and the installation of her son Bha- 
rata in his room, 90 ; curious Brahmanical 
interpolation that Kaikeyf required that 
he should become a religious devotee, 103 ; 
modern belief in the idea, ib.; story of 
his visit to the palace on the morning 
of the installation, 105; his beautiful 
house, 107; picture of his sitting on a 
couch fanned by Sita, ib.; accompanies 
Sumantra to the palace of the Maharaja, 
108 ; acclamations of the multitude, ib. ; 
his interview with the Maharaja and Kai- 
keyf, 110; his prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience, 111 ; wontrol of his passions, 112 ; 
his interview with his mother Kausalya, 
113 ; refuses to rebel against his father, 
115; his interview with Sita, 117; yields 
to her entreaties, 121; procceds bare- 
footed to the palace, 122; puts on bark 
garments, 127; leaves Ayodhya in a 
chariot, 129; directs Sumantra to excuse 
himself by a falsehood, 130; route from 
Ayhodya to Bundelkund, 135 ; halt at the 
Tamasa river, 136; depart in the morn- 
ing without awaking the people, 137; 
entertained at Sringavera by Raja Guha, 
139 ; dismisses Sumantra, 140; becomes 
a devotee and dismisses Guha, 142 ; pass- 
age over the Ganges, ib.; reaches the 
hermitage of Bharadwaja, 145; directed 
by the sage to live at Chitra-ktita, 146 ; 
passage over the Jumna, 147 ; arrival at 
Chitra-ktita, ib. ; describes the beauties of 
Chitra-ktita to his wife Sita, 199; de- 
scribes the river Mandakin{, 230 ; sports 
with his wife Sit4 on the hill, 201 ; hears 
the approach of the army of Bharata, 
203 ; beautiful description of his hermit- 
age, 201; his speech on the duties of 
Kajas, 205; demands the reason of Bha- 
rata’s coming, 208 ; his affliction on hear- 
ing of the death of his father the Maha- 
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raja, 208 ; ulfers water and funeral cakes 
to the soul of Dasaratha, 209; his conde- 
ascension to Bharata’s army, 209; his 
veneration towards his mothers and Va- 
sishtha, 210; refuses to accept the Raj, 
211 ; atheistical speech of Javali, the logi- 
cian, ib. ; his wrathful reply, 214 ; renewal 
of the discussion, 215 ; his reply to Vasish. 
tha, 216; his shoes adopted by Bharata 
as an emblem of his sovereignty, 218, 228 ; 
dismisses his brethren, ib. ; puerile cha- 
racter of his dialogue with S§{té, 221; 
mixture of military pursuits and religious 
worship involved in the description of his 
hut, ib.; strained and artificial character 
of his dialogues with Bharata and others, 
222; review of his interview with Javali, 
224 ; his character as the champion of 
the Brdhmans against the Buddhists, 
227; authenticity of his exile, 229; 
locality of the wanderings, ib. ; dubious 
existence of the sages said to be his con- 
temporaries, 230 ; his three characters as 
a mortal hero, as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and as a champion of the Linga worship- 
pers, 238; contradiction involved, 234; 
three elements in the Ramayana, corre- 
sponding to the three characters, ib. ; ten 
incidenta. in the narrative of the exile, 
285; departure from Chitra-kita, 236 ; 
journey to the hermitage of Atri, 237 ; 
praised by S{t4, 238; engages to defend 
the sages from the Rakshasas in the forest 
of Dandaka, 239 ; joyfally entertained by 
the sages, 240; appearance of Viradha, 
241; agony at seeing his wife in the grasp 
of Viradha, 242; buries Viradha alive, 
243 ; visit to the hermitage of Sarabhanga, 
245; admires the chariot and horses of 
Indra, ib.; sees Sarabhanga burn himself 
alive, 246; entreated by the sages to pro- 
tect them against the RA&kshasas, 247 ; 
visit to the hermitage of Sutikshna, 248 ; 
visit to neighbouring sages, 249 ; dialogue 
with Sft4 on the propriety of making war 
against the Rakshasas, 249; ten years 
wanderings in the neighbourhood of 
Sutfkshna’s hermitage at Ramtek, 251 ; 
visits the lake where a sage is sporting with 
five Apsaras, ib ; return to the hermitage 
of Satikshna, 252 ; visits the sage Agastya 
near the Vindhya mountains, ib.; joy of 

a, 254; acknowledged as Raja 
of the pnb 255 ; aah wee 
weapons from astya, 256; resides at 
Panchavatf, the Gade Nasik, 257 ; allies 
with Jatayus, ib. ; his large hut with four 
rooms, ib.; his oblations to the god of 
dwellings, 298 ; reproves Lakshmana, 209; 
significance ‘of his dialogue with Sita as 
to his protecting the Brahhans, 260; his 
wars respecting Siirpa-nakh4, 264 ; efforte 
of Siirpa-nakh4 to induce him to marry 
her, 265 ; jests with her, 267; resists the 
attacks of her brothers, Khara and Disha- 
na, 269; his calmness, 272 ; his terrible 
arrows, 273; slays DPiishana, 274; slays 
Khara, 275; pursues Marfcha, who has 
taken the form of a deer, 285; slays 


Raméyana, openin 
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Marfcha, 286; narrative of his search for 
S{té, 306 ; his address to the moon, 307 ; 
discovers the body of Jat&yus, ib. ; per- 
forms funeral rites for him, 308; proceeds 
towards the south, 309; encounter with 
Kabandha, ib. ; advised by Kabandha to 
ally with Sugrfva, 310 ; visits the hermit- 
age of Matanga, and praises the piety of 
Sarvarf, 311; proceeds to the Pampa lake, 
312; his name tuught as a mantra, ib. ; 
sees Sarvar{ burn herself alive, 311; change 
in his character from the divine to the 
human, 314; hypothesis that the son of 
Dasaratha and Linga-worship of the 
Dekhan are different individuals, 315; 
significance of his alleged alliance with 
the Monkeys, 315; reason why the mon- 
key gods of the south may have been re- 
presen as fighting for him, 318; pro- 
ceeds from the lake Pampa to the Rish- 
amiikha mountain, 319; received by 
ugriva and Hanuman, ib. ; sees the orna- 
ments of S{t4 in the possession of Sugriva, 
320 ; engages to slay Bili, ib.; mortally 
wounds him, 321; breach of the laws of 
fair fighting, 324; marshalling of the 
armies on the Malyavana mountain, 
326 ; gives his ring to Hanuman, 328; re- 
ceives S{t4’s jewel from Hanuman, 344; 
his genius for alliances, 319; narrative of 
his war against Ravana, 350; progress of 
the army of Monkeys and Bears towards 
the sea, 351; joined by Vibhfshana, 352; 
the building of the bridge, ib.; worships 
Siva, and sets up a Linga in Ramisseram, 
353; crosses the bridge with his army of 
Monkeys and Bears, ib. ; permits Ravana’s 
spies to survey his camp, 354; his mes- 
sage to Ravana, ib.; review of the narra- 
tive, 357; the Ling4, a monument of 
triumph, and a religious symbol, ib.; 
temple to Rima at Ramisseram, 358 ; 
his war against Ravana, 361; confined 
with Lakshmana in the noose of snakes, 
354; his deliverance, 365; takes the field 
against Ravana, ib. ; orders Hanuman to 
fire the city of Lank4, 369; combat- with 
Ravana, 370; final overthrow of Ravana, 
374; his cruel words to S{t4, 383; her 
appeal, ib.; the god Agni attests her 
purity, 384; receives her as his wife, ib. ; 
prepares to return to Ayodhy§é, 385; de- 
scribes his adventures to Siti, 386; arrives 
at the hermitage of Bharadwaja, ib.; the 
entertainment, 337, note; preparations for 
his triumphant return to Ayodyha, 388; 
mecting with Bharata, 349; casts aside the 
garb of a devotee for that of a Raja, 390; 
entry into Ayodhya, ib.; the installation 
ceremonies, 391; popularity of the narra- 
tive, 391; determines to put away Sité, 
399 ; sufferings of Sfté, 400; performs an 
Aswamedha, 402; acknowledges his sons, 
403 ; is reconciled to his wife, S{ta, ib. ; 
ascends to heaven, 405. 
scene at Ayodhy&, 1; 
scarcity of early family traditions, 2; com- 
mencement of the poem, 3; spiritualized 
version known as the Adhydtma Rimi- 
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yana, 25 ; poetical description of autumn, 
40; three elements corresponding to the 
three characters of Réma, 234 ; natural 
conclusion of the story, 381; Pala | 
of the story, 394 ; conclusion, 406. 

Rambha, the Apsara, legend of, 244. 

Ramdoolal Dey, his Sraiddha, 628, note ; 
story of his submission to his wite, 572, 
mote; conduct as regards a second wife, 
&9, note. 

Ramisseram, Linga set up there by Rama, 
ae description of the pagoda there 


Ravana, Raja of the Rakshasas, rendered 
invulnerable by Brahma and makes the 
gods his slaves, 18 ; the gods complain to 

rahma, ib.; Vishnu promises to over- 
throw him by mortals and monkeys, 19; 
grandson of Pulastya, the son of Brahma, 
387; hears of Rama’s slaughter of Khara 
and Dishana, 276; dissuaded by his 
minister Mirfcha from carrying off Sita, 
277 ; narrative of his abduction of Sita, 
278 ; extraordinary conception of his 
having ten heads and twenty arms, 280; 
description of him, 281; addressed by 
Stirpa-nakha, ib.; urged to carry off Sita, 
282 ; induces MAarfcha to take the form of 
a deer, 283 ; proceeds to Panchavatf, 285; 
visits the hermitage of Rima, 288 ; his 
roposals to Sité, 289 ; assumes his proper 
orm, 290; carries away Sité through 
the air, 291; his chariot stopped by Ja- 
tayus, 296; slays Jatayus, 297; contrast 
between his black complexion and the 
old complexion of Sita, 297; passes the 

ishya-mikha mountain, 298; conducts 
Sfté to his palace at Lanka, ib. ; refusal 
of Sft4 to listen to his proposals, 300; his 
alarm at Hanuman’s leap, 330; his night 
visit to Sita surrounded by his women, 
335 ; threatens to devour her, 337 ; pre- 
vented from slaying her by his wife Man- 
dodarf, 338 ; hears that a Monkey has de- 
stroyed his Asoka grove, 340 ; sends out 
successive armies and warriors to slay Ha- 
numan, ib.; questions Hanuman, 342 ; 
orders Hanuman’s tail to be set on fire, 
343; his Buddhist character, 347; his 
rupture with Vibhishana, who joins 
Rama, 352; sends Stika and Sarana to 
spy out the army of Rama, 353 ; his wrath 
at Rima’s message, 354; surveys the 
army of Monkeys and Bears, ib.; prepares 
to withstand Rama, 356; counselled by 
Nikashé and Maliavat, ib.; takes the 
field in person, 365; entreated by his 
wife Mandodarf to restore Sfta, ib. ; the 
battle, ib.; combat with Rama, 366; 
awakening and death of Kumbha-karna, 
367; shuts himself up in Lank4, 369; 
combat with Rama, 370 ; his sacrifice with 
closed doors, 373; ill-treatment of his 
wife Mandodarf by the Monkeys, ib.; his 
final overthrow, 374; lamentations of his 
widows, 382. 

er a history of India, four epochs of, 
407, 410; chronology of, 418; laws of 
Manu a compromise between Vedic and 
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Brahmanic ideas, 446; historical signi- 
ficance of the compromise, ib. 

Religious ideas, legend of the production of 
rain by Rishi Sringa, 13; the churning of 
the "ocean for the possession of amrita, 
47; belief connected with the marriage of 
Rama and S{t4 as incarnations of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi, 52; curious Brahmanical 
interpolation that Kaikeyf desired that 
Rama should become a religious devotee, 
103 ; Rama becomes a devotee, 142 ; Sita's 
prayer to the river Ganges, ib. ; offeri 
of wine and flesh-meat to female deities, 
143; worship of the Jumna by Sita, 147; 
worship of the fig-tree, ib.; propitiation 
of the god of dwellings, 148 ; atheistical 
speech of Javali, 211; wrathful reply of 
Rama, 214; Buddhist tenets of J4vali, 
215; his recantation, ib. ; review of his 
character and arguments, 224; Brahma 
worshipped by Ravana, 232; Raékshasas 
identified as Buddhists, ib.; Virddha 
preserved by the blessing of Brahma, 243 ; 
extraordinary description of ascetics, 247 ; 
legend of the devotee who was tempted 
by Indra tobecomea warrior, 250; Rama’s 
oblation to the god of dwellings, 258 ; 
worship of Siva by Rama, 353 ; Linga set 
up by Réma at Ramisseram, ib.; Stikra, 
the preceptor of the Rakshasas, 373; be- 
lief in the efficacy of sacrifice, 373, 377. 

Religious ideas, in the Vedic age, 411; be- 
lief in ghosts, ib. ; rise of the Aryans from - 
polytheism to monotheism, ib. ; identifica- 
tion of the Supreme Spirit with Agni and 
Prajapati, 412; ideas in the Brahmanic 
age, ib.; Brahmanic religion distinct from 
the Vedic religion, ib. ; amalgamation of 
the two, ib.; doctrines of Buddhism, 414 ; 
existence an evil, 415; idea of Nirvana, 
ib.; age of satiety, 416; failure of Bud- 
dhism to influence the masses, ib. ; appeal 
of the Brahmans to the old gods of India, 
417 ; Brahmanism a religion of the people 
and Buddhism a religion of the nobles, 
421; worship of the Saraswati river by 
the Vedic Aryans, 429; Vedic religion 
restricted generally to the present life, 
435; genial character of the Vedic reli- 
gion, 437; ascendancy of the Brahmans 
secured by asceticism, 442; distinction be- 
tween an age of spontaneous devotion and 
one of ritualism, 448 ; Brahmanical tolera- 
tion of old usages, 450; creation of the 
universe—see Creation ; influence of the 
different chronological systems upon the 
respective religious belief of Hindus and 
Europeans, 469; religion of the Brah- 
mans described at length, 471; Brahman- 
ical doctrine of rewards and punishments 
unknown in the Vedic age, ib.; crude 
conception of sin, 472; Brahmanical 
dogma of merits and demerits, 473; dis- 
tinction between the religious obligations 
felt in Europe and those felt in India, 
474: causes of the universality of the 
belief in rewards and punishments, 476, 
Mosaic conception of the iniquity of 
fathers visited upon children, 476; in- 
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ferior merit of duties performed in the 
hope of reward, 477 ; distinction between 
natural law and ecclesiastical law, ib 
distinction between higher and lower 
motives, ib.; religious worship of the 
Brahmans divisible into invocations and 
sacramental rites, 478 ; significance of the 
invocations as forming combinations of 
Three in One; ib.; meaning of Om, the 
Vyahritis and the Giyatrf, 481; the Sun 
identified with Brahma, 483; chain of 
conceptions involved in the worship of the 
Sun, 484 ; daily repetition of the invoca- 
tions, 485; religious value of a daily 
ritual, ib.; relative effect of present and 
future punishment in the suppression of 
heresy, 486; five daily sacramental rites 
enjoined by Manu, 487; placed upon an 
anomalous basis, ib. ; readingof the Veda 
to propitiate the Rishis, 488 ; offering of 
food to propitiate the Pitris, 492; obla- 
tions of ghee to propitiate the Devatas, 
493 ;tofferings of boiled rice to propitiate 
spirits or ghosts, 494; hospitality in pro- 
pitiation of guests, 498 ; worship of trees, 
496; merits and demerits of the eight 
forms of marriage, 516; ideas involved 
in the Sraddha, or feast of the dead, 618; 
persons to be excluded, 522; significance 
of the plage dpi of disqualifications, 524 ; 
confusion of sin and disease, ib.; pro- 
hibition of the worship of inferior gods, 
525; relative merits of different victuals 
offered at a Sraddha, 527; modifications 
of the old Vedic belief in the Sraddha by 
the Brahmans, 528 ; sacrifice of the an- 
telope peculiar to the Vedic Aryans, 545, 
note ; results of the religious training of 
the Brahmachiri, 548 ; religious duties of 
the Brahmachari, 549; Brahmanical dis- 
quisition on earthly happiness, 552; aus- 
terities of the Vanaprastha, or hermit, 
562; of the Sannyasi, or devotee, 563 ; 
religious contemplation to obtain final 
beatitude, ib. ; subjects of reflection, 564; 
inferiority of material existence, 565; 
Brahmanical idea of life partially obtained 
from Buddhism but not from the Vedic 
worship, 565; expression of Vedic and 
Brahmanic ideas of hfe in modern human- 
ity, 566, 567. 

Religious rites, propitiation of Sustf for the 
purpose of pacifying children, 30; per- 
formance of a Sraddha before marriage, 
56; worship of Vishnu by Kausalya, 84 ; 
worship of Vishnu by Rama, 85 ; K.usal- 

a’s sacrifice, 113; worship of Siva by 

dima, 353; sacrifice of Indrajit, 364— 
370; sacrifice of Ravana with closed doors, 
373. é 

Revenue, land, 604 Pepa gprs es taxes, ib. 

Rig-Veda, geography of the hymns com- 
nered with that of Manu, 425; geography 
of the Saraswatf river, 429; genial 
character of the ceremonial, 437; character 
of the Vedic bards, 438 ; opposition in the 
hymns between a ful and a warlike 
community, 439 ; between the worship of 


the Maruts and that of Indra, ib.; ex- . 
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press both fear and contempt of the Brah- 
mans, 442, 443 ; comparison of the Brah- 
mans with frogs, 443. 

Rishis, distinguished from the Brdhmans,. 
435; religious ideas expressed in their 
hymns, 436; their popularity and power, 
437; married the daughters of Rajas, 
438; resembled the Hebrew psalmists, 
ib. ; daily propitiation of, by the study of 
the Veda, 488; conception of marrigge, 
501; marriage rite of, 505; difference 
between their rite and the rite of the 
Rishis, 509 ; the most ancient rite, 512. 

Rishya-miikha mountain, the abode of the 
Monkeys, 298; Sugriva, the Monkey 
chieftain, 310, 319. 

Ritwij, or sacrificer, 551. 

Ruma, wife of Sugriva, 320, 323. 


Sacramental rites, five daily, enjoined by 
Manu, 487; of the Rishis, 44; of the 
Pitris, 488; of the Devatas, 493; of the 
Spirits or Ghosts, 494; of mortal Guests, 
498; review of the rites, ib. 

Sacrifice, description of, at the Aswamedha 
of Dasaratha, 17; domestic sacrifice of 
Vishnu, 113. 

Sagara, Raja, hissixty thousand sons, legend 
of, 46, nofe. 

Saivy4é, her power over her husband Jya- 
magha, 569, note. ; 

Sakya Muni, the great teacher of Buddhism 
in India, 408 ; characteristics of his teach- 
ings, 414; existence an evil, 415. 

Salutations to men of different castes, 533. 

Sampati, brother of Jatayus, informs Ha- 
numan that Ravana has carricd Sita to 
Lanka, 329. 

Sankhya philosophy expressed in the cosmo- 
gony of Manu, 457 

Sannyisi, a devotce, 563; life of religious 
contemplation to obtain final beatitude, 
ib.; means of subsistence, 564; subjects 
of reflection, ib.; resemblance to the 
Buddhist devotees, 565. 

Sarabhanga, the sage, visit of Rama and 
Sita to his hermitage, 245; visited by In- 
dra, ib.; burns himself alive, and ascends 
to the heaven of Brahma, 246. 

Saramé, wife of Vibhishana, serves Sita, 352. 

Sarana, sent by Ravana with Sika to spy 
upon Rama’s army, 353, 

Saraswatf, goddess of Icarning, worshipped 
by school-boys, 32; decay in her worshi 
consequent on the introduction of printe 
books, 36, nate. 

Saraswati river, a line of separation between 
the Vedic and Brahmanic settlements, 
425 ; distinction between the age when it 
flowed into the Indus, and the age when 
it disappeared in the sand, 428; geogra- 
phical notices of, in the Rig-Veda, 429. 

Sarayt river, the modern Gogra,1, 3; holy 
hermitages at its junction with the 
Ganges, 41; funeral place on its bank, 174. 

Sarvarf, the female disciple of Matanga, 311; 
relates her story to Rama, ib.; burns 
herself alive, 312. 

Satf, rite of, 633. 
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Satrughna, son of Dasaratha and Sumitra, | 
his birth, 21; accompanies his brother 
Bharata to the city of Raja Aswapati, 77, 
78; ill-treats Manthara&, 168; restrained 
by Bharata, ib.; defeated and wounded 
by Lava and K.usa, 402. 

eae the Sun, identified with Brahma, 
483. 

Se ree custom resembling the rite of 

i, 634. 

Sea, legend of the churning of, 47. 

Sea voyages, existence of, proved by the law 
of Bottomry, 609. 

Sersooty river, mistakes concerning, in 
modern geography, 431, note. 

Sin, crude conception of, by the Vedic Ary- 
ans, 472; confounded with disease, 524, 
Sita, daughter of Janaka, Raja of Mithila, 
promised in marriage to the Raja who 
could bend the great bow of Siva, 55; 
Rama bends the bow, ib.; married to 
Rama, 57; mythical story of her birth, 
58 ; modern story of her honeymoon, 66; 
plays at dice with Rama, 67; drinks 

oney, 68 ; her prayer when Rama leaves 
her to be installed Yuvaraja, 108; Rama 
returns from the palace and informs her 
of his exile, 117; declares that she will 
accompany him to the jungle, 118; her 
solemn appeal to Rama, 119; her wrath, 
120; Rama yields to her entreaties, 121; 
accompanies Rama and Lakshmana in 
a farewell visit to the Maharaja, ib.; 
weeps over the bark clothing, 127 ; ac- 
companies her husband in a chariot, 129; 
her prayer to the river Ganges, 142 ; her 
prayer to the river; Jumna and fig-tree, 
147; sports with her husband Rama on 
the hill Chitra-kiita, 199 ; episode of the 
tfka, 201; her interview with Anastya, 
the wife of Atri, 237 ; praised for her de- 
votion to her husband, ib.; praises Rama, 
238 ; receives an ointment which renders 
her ever young and beautiful, 238; seized 
by Virsdha the cannibal, 242; rescued by 
Rama and Lakshmana, 243 ; reproaches 
Rama for waging war against the Rak- 
shasas, 249; attacked by Stirpa-nakha, 
267 ; placed in a case throvghout the wars, 
271, 275; entreats Rima to pursue a 
beautiful deer, 285; taunts Lakshmana 
into leaving her, 287; addressed by 
Ravana, 289; her wrathful reply, 290; 
carried away by Ravana, 291; her cries 
heard by Jatayus, 297 ; poetical contrast 
of her golden complexion with the black 
complexion of Ravana, ib. ; her lamenta- 
tions for Rama, ib. ; drops her ornaments 
amongst the Monkeys on Rishya-mtkha, 
298 ; conducted to the palace of Ravana, 
ib.; wrathfully refuses to receive the 
addresses of Ravana, 300; her ornaments 
shown to Rama by Sugriva, 320; dis- 
covered by Hanuman in the Asoka gar- 
den at Lank4, 335; night visit of Ravana 
surrounded by his women, ib.; Ravana 
threatens to slay her, 338; threatened by 
the Rikshasf women, ib.; her interview 
with Hanuman, 339; difficulty as re- 
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gards her purity after her imprisonment 
in the palace of Ravana, 381 ; narrative 
of her ordeal, 382; restored to Réma, 
383 ; cruel words of Rama, ib. ; her ap- 
peal, ib.; enters the fire, 384; the god 
Agni attests her purity, ib. ; Rama re- 
ceives her as his wife, 385; installed as 
Ranf, 391; gives her necklace to Hanu- 
man, 392; story of her separation and 
exile, 398 ; her sufferings, 400 ; found by 
Valmiki, gives birth to Lava and Kusa, 
401 ; is reconciled to Rama, 403; ques- 
ee authenticity of the story of Sita, 
5. 

Siva, the god, legend of his being smitten 
by the love-inspiring arrows of Kama, 
41; legend of the descent of the Ganges 
upon his head, 45; legend of the great 
bow with which he destroyed the sacrifice 
of Daksha, 54; worshipped by Rama, who 
sects up a Linga at Ramisseram, 353; wor- 
shipped in the age of Brahmanical re- 
vival, 417. 

Slander, scale of punishments for, 540. 

Smriti, or tradition, 450. 

ne the moon god, daily oblation to, 

Spies considered necessary under Hindi 
government, 7, 9 

Spirits. See Ghosts. 

Sraddha, performance of, before marriage, 
56 ; on the death of Mahdraja Dasaratha, 
175; performed by Rama, 209; curious 
chins r) of Javali against its perform- 
ance, 220. 

Sraddha, the daily, 492; descripticn of the 
Sraddha, or feast of the dead, 518 ; origin 
of the idea, ib. ; a pleasing expression of 
natural religion, 519; three distinct 
Sraddhas, ib. ; ceremonies to be perform- 
ed at a monthly Sraddha, 520; persons to 
be invited to a Sraddha, 522; persons to 
be excluded, ib.; significance of the cata- 
logues of disqualifications, 524; relative 
merits of different victuals offered at, 527 ; 
the funeral Sraddha, ib.; modifications of 
the old Vedic belief in, by the Brahmans, 
528 ; description of the Sraddha of Ram- 
doolal Dey, ib., note. 

Sringa, Rishi, legend of his never having 
seen a woman, 11; enticed from his 
father’s hermitage by damsels sent by the 
Raja of Anga, 12; causes rain in Anga, 
13; marries Santa, the daughter of the 
Raja, 14; performs the Aswamedha of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, 16. 

Sringavera, the modern Sungroor, the 
frontier town between Kosala and the 
Bhfl conn 135; Rama and Sita halt 
ee 139; halt of the army of Bharata, 

Sruti, or revelation, 450. 

Subala mountain in the island of Lanka, 
330. 

Siidras, 4. 

Sugriva, the Monkey chieftain on the 

ishya-mikha mountain, 310; receives 
Rama and Lakshmana, 319; shows S{té’s 
ornaments to Rama, 320;  relatcs the 
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story of his grievances against Bali, ib.; 
eg to Kishkindhya, and fights Bali, 
1; Bali slain by Rama, ib. ; takes the 
wife of B&4li and is installed Rajaof Kish- 
kindhyA, 323; his neglect to assist: Rima, 
326 ; Joins Rama with his army, ib. ; ad- 
ventures of the saat be in his honey 
garden, 343; his joy at their return, 344. 
Sdka, sent by Ravana with Sirana to spy 
upon the army of Rama, 353; returns to 
Ravanaand dismissed from his service, 355. 
Stikra, the preceptor of the Rakshasas, 373. 
Sumantra, chief counsellor of Mahdraja 
Dasaratha, 6 ; makes known the ancient 
prophecy that the Aswamedha was to be 
performed by Rishi Sringa, 11; relates 
the legend of the Rishi Sringa who had 
never seen a woman, ib. ; pacifies the in- 
fant Rama with a mirror, 30; sent by 
Vasishtha to summon the Mahiraja to the 
installation of Rama, 106; praises the 
Mahéraja, 107; commanded by Kaikeyf 
and the Maharaja to bring Rama to the 
alace, ib.; brings Rama, 108; reproaches 
Caikey{f, 124; drives Rama and Sita out 
of Ayodhya in the royal chariot, 129; re- 
turns to Ayodhya, 140; delivers Rama’s 
me e to Dasaratha, 152. 
Sumitra, a Ranf of Maharaja Dasaratha, 11; 
gives birth to Lakshmana and Satrughna, 


Sun, identified with the Supreme Spirit, 
412; identified with Brahma, 483; chain 
of conceptions involved in his worship, 184. 

Sun-god. See Stirya. 

Supreme Spirit, identified with the Sun, 
Agni, and Prajapati, 412; identificd with 
Brahma, 483; contemplation of, by the 
teligious devotee, 563, 564. 

Suréties, law respecting, 609 ; its moral sig- 
nificance, 610. 

Sdrpa-nakha, sister of Ravana, admires the 
beauty of Rama, 265; her efforts to in- 
duce Rama to marry her, ib.; advised 
by Raima to marry Lakshmana, 267; 
rushes upon Sita and loses her ears and 
nose, ib.; escapes to her brother Khara, 
268 ; the wars between Khara and Di- 
shana and Rama, 269 ; her angry address 
to Ravana, 281; urges him to carry off 
Sita, ib.; curses Ravana, 374. 

Stirya, or the Sun, the mythical ancestor of 
the Rajas of Kosala, 2. 

Sushena, the physician, restores the dead 
Monkeys to life by herbs brought from 
the Himalaya mountain, 369; a second 
time; 372. 

Susti, the goddess, iy abe for the pur- 
pose of quieting the infant Rima, 30. 

Sutfkshna, the ascetic, visited by Rama, 
Sité, and Lakshmana, 248. 

pavers the Rakshasa, destroyed by Rama, 

Swayamvara, associated with polyandry, 
502; its origin, 503; referred to in the 

hymns of the Rig-Veda, 504; no allusion 

toitin Manu, ib. ; pleasing idea involved, 

570; an exaggerated expression of chiv- 

alry, 571. _ 
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Tamasi river, Rama’s encampment there, 


136. 

Tara, wife of Bali, entreats her husband not 
to fight Sugrfva, 321; her entations 
over him, 322; becomes the wife of Su- 
griva, 323. 

Taraka, the Rakshasf, haunts the wilderness, 
41; slain by Rama at the request of 
Viswamitra, 42. 

Taxes, system of, in return for prote¢tion, 
603; assessment on yearly savings, ib. ; 
land revenue, etc., 604. 

Thread, the distinguishing > of the 
three higher castes, 529, 54d. 

Tfka, pressed on Rima’s breast from S{ta’s 
forehead, 201. 

Time, Hindu calculations of, 464. 

Traditions, various modes of interpretation, 
different phases of civilization, 624. 

Treasure trove, law respecting, 607. 

Tree, Ingudf, encampment of Réma and Sfta 
under, 139; juice of the fig tree employed 
to mat the hair of devotees, 142; wor- 
shipped by Sita, 147. 

Trees, daily worship of, 494 ; spirits of, 496. 

Trijata, the Rakshasf woman, protects Sita, 


339. 
Twilight of the Vedic deities, 466. 


Uggra Chunda, the genius of Lank4, her 
combat with Hanuman, 333. 

Upadhya, orschoulmaster, 550. 

Urmila, daughter of Janaka, married to 
Lakshmana, 67. 

Usury, law respecting, 608. 


Vaisyas, 4; their occupations, 561. 

Valmfki, the author of the arredy Ae his 
seat at Chitra-kiuta, 135; visited by Rama, 
148 ; chronological difficulties connccted 
with him, 230; finds Sita, 401; educates 
her sons, ib. 

Vamadeva, preceptor of Maharaja Dasa- 
ratha, 6. 

Vanaprastha, life of, as described in the 
Vishnu Purana, 104. 

Vanaprastha, or hermit, as distinguished 
from the Sannydsi, or devotee, 561; his 
religious austerities, 562. 

Varuna, the god of waters, advises Rama 
ia Nala can bridge the sea at, Lanka, 


Varunf, the goddess of wine, rises out of 
the sea, 47. 
bere eines his satire upon the Bréhmans, 


443. 

Vasishtha, preceptor of Maharaja Dasara- 
tha, 6; identifies Rama as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, 29; educates Rama and his 
brothers, 32; invests him with the sacred 
thread and teaches him the Gayatri, 33; 
directs the necessary preparations for the 
installation of Rama as Yuvaraja, 82 ; his 
instructions to Rima; 84; a later Brah- 
manical interpolation, 87 ; Boe alae 
on the morning of the installation, 106; 
sends Sumantra to summon the Maha- 
raja, ib.; reproaches Kaikeyf, 127; his 
proceedings on the death of Mahiraja 
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Dasaratha, 156; sends messengers for 
Bharata, 158; directs the funeral cere- 
monies of Maharaja Dasaratha, 172; ap- 
pearance at Chitra-kiita, 210; endeavours 
to persuade Rama to accept the Raj, 216; 
conducts the installation of Rama after 
rr return from exile, 391; advises R&ma, 

Vasuki, the serpent, 47. 

V&t4pi and Ilwala, eens of, 253. 

Veddngas, the six, 550. 

Vedas, four, corresponding to the four faces 
of Brahma, 447; character of the four 
Vedas, 447, note ; the Mantras and Brah- 
manas, 448 ; daily study of, in propitia- 
tion of the Rishis, 488 ; preparatory cere- 
monial, ib. ; effect of the ceremonial upon 
the young Brahman, 489; right of inter- 
pretation claimed by the Brahmans, 489, 
490 ; mode of interpretation, 490. - 

Vedic age, characteristics of, 411; distinct 
from the Brahmanic, 412; compromise 
between the two, ib.; deities recognized, 
but placed subordinate to Brahma, 413 ; 
Vedic period illustrated by the Brahmanic 
period, 414; apres of the Vedic deities 
in the age of Brahmanical revival, 416; 
chronology of the Vedic age, 418; Vedic 
geography compared with that in the 
code of Manu, 425; Vedic gods identified 
with the Vedic Aryans, 426; inferior to 
Brahma, 428; Vedic psalmists as distinct 
from Brahman priests, 435 ; Vedic reli- 

ion restricted generally to the present 
ife, ib.; genial character of the cere- 
monial, 437; popularity and power of 
the Vedic psalmists, ib.; wide interval 
between Vedic and Brahmanic ideas, 
438; effect produced on the Vedic Aryans 
by the asceticism of the Brahmans, 442; 
compare the Brahmans with frogs, 443; 
conception of Manu compared with the 
Brahmanic conception, 445; idea of the 
creation, 452; Brahmanical doctrine of 
rewards and punishments unknown, 471 ; 
crude conception of sin, 472; Vedic gods 
included in Om, the Vy4hritis, and the 
Gayatri, 481; daily oblations of ghee to 
the Vedic gods, 493; Vedic conceptions of 
marriage as expressed in the two Epics, 501; 
polyandry, 502; polygamy, 503; inferior 
ods, 625; modifications of the old belief 
in the Sraddha by the Brahmans, 528 ; 
traces of caste, 530; myth that the four 
castes were created from the limbs of Puru- 
sha, ib. ; sacrifice of the antelope peculiar 
to the Vedic Aryans, 545, note ; marriage 
relations in, 568 ; ideas of government con- 
trasted with those in Manu, 586; absence 
of chronological sequence, 620. 

Vedic deities, oppressed by R&vana, 18; 
complain to Brahma, ib. ; promised relief 
by ishnu, 19; become incarnate as 

‘ Monkeys and Bears, 20; commanded by 
Vishnu to churn the ar 47. 

Vena, Raja, his fondness for women, 584. 

Vibhfndaka, father of the Rishi Sringa, 13. 

Vibhfshana, the younger brother of Ravana, 
a worshipper of Vishnu, 333 ; interferes 
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in behalf of Hanuman, 342 ; part played 
Ly him in the original tradition, 348 ; joins 

4ma and promised the Raj of Lanka, 
352; his proceedings after the death of 
ae 2; installed Raja of Lanka, 


Village, the Hindd,comprising both a district 
and a town, 596; village communities, 
597 ; officials, ib. ; assemblies, ib. ; emolu- 
ments of village officials, 598 ; antiquity 
and permanence of the system, ib.; law 
respecting the surrounding pasture land, 
599; boundaries and land-marks, 600; 
investigation of disputes, ib. ; government 
of, as laid down by Manu, 601. 

Vinasana, or disappearance of the Saraswati, 
a lani-mark adopted by Manu, 428. 

Viradha, the cannibal R4kshasa, his horrible 
appearance, 241; taunts Rama and Laksh- 
mana with having only one wife, ib. ; 
preserved from slaughter by the blessin 
of Brahma, 243 ; buried alive, ib. ; legen 
respecting, 244. 

Vir4j, produced from Brahmé, 460; proge- 
nitor of Manu, ib. 

Visal4, Raja of, welcomes the arrival of 
Rama and Lakshmana, 48. 

Vishnu, appears from the sea of milk, and 
promises to relieve the Vedic deities from 
the oppression of Rivana, 19; promises 
to becomeincarnate as the four sons of Da- 
saratha, 20; becomesincarnate through the 
agency of payasa, 23; distinguishing 
marks of,’29; legend of his taking three 
steps in the Dwarf incarnation for the de- 
struction of Bali, 43 ; desires Indra and 
the gods to churn the sea for amrita, 47 ; 
the goddess Lakshmf rises from the sea 
and becomes his wife, ib.; gives the am- 
ritato Indra and the gods, 48; propitiated 
by Kausalya, 84; worshipped by Rama, 
85; dubious stress laid upon his worship, 
87; sacrifices of Kausalya, 113; charac- 
terof Rama as an incarnationof, 233; bow 
of, 256. 

Vishnu, worshipped in the age of Brah- 
manical revival, 417. 

Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, pro- 
vides Bharadw&ja with the means of en- 
tertaining the army of Bharata, 186. 

ViswAmitra, son of Gadhi, his visit to Maha- 
raja Dasaratha, 38; originally a Ksha- 
triya, 39; requests that Rama may be 
sent to protect his Brahmanical settlement 
against the Rakshasas, ib.; Rama and 
Lakshmana permitted to accompany him, 
ib. ; acts as Guru to Rama, 40 ; commands 
Rima to slay Taraka, 41; removes his 
scruples about killing a woman, 42 ; pre- 
sents divine weapons and mantras to 
Rima, 43; conducts Rama and Laksh- 
mana to his hermitage,’ ib. ; his anomal- 
ous character, 49; probably a Buddhist 
Kshatriya who had become a Brahman, 
ib. note; accompanies Rama and Laksh- 
mana to Mithila, 54—-56; proceeds to the 
Himalaya mountain, 61. 

Vy4hritis, comprising earth, sky, and hea- 
ven, 480; meaning of, 481. ; 
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War, fortifications of Ayodhya, 4. 

War, laws of, 613 ; duties of a Raja in de- 
fensive warfare, 615; duties during actual 

rations, ib.; alliances, 616; duties in 

offensive warfare, ib.; policy to be pur- 
sued in a conquered sige? & 617. 

Weapons, divine, given by ViswAmitra to 
Rama, 43; the great bow of Siva, 54; 
the great bow of Vishnu, 62; divine, 
given by Agastya to Rama, 256. 

Widows. See Marriage. 

Winter, poetical description of, 258. 

Witnesses of different castes, examination 
of, 533, note. 

Women, their social condition amongst the 
Hindus, 568. See Marriage. 
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Yudhajit, brother of Kaikcyf, entertained by 
Mahiraja Dasaratha, 77; returns to the 
city of Girivraja, accompanied by Bharata 
and Satrughna, ib 

Yugas, or ages, four, 465 ; 
conception involved, 465, 
Yuga, or great age, 466. 

Yuvaraja, appointment of the heir-apparent 
during the life-time of a Raja, 72; three- 
fold object of the custom, ib. ; jealousies 
excited in the zenana, 73 ; palaceintrigues, 
76; narrative of the appointment of 
Rama, 77; joy of Kausalya, 84; Vasish- 
tha’s directions to Rima, 83; gencral 
rejoicings, 86. 
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-—Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokhéristén, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
The Brhat-Sanhité; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varéba-mihira. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period between a.H. 614-634 

A.D, 1217-1236-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of Dipafikara Buddha. Translated 
m the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xx1x. and L., ‘Tree and Serpent Worship ’). 
By 8. Beal.—Note on Art. IX., anté pp. 213-274 on Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fer, m D.C.L., F.R.S.—Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 


Vol. VIL., Part [., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 8s. 


Conrents.—The Upasampadé-Kammatacé, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P4li Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.—Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.S.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No.1. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Pali 
Text of the Mahéparinibbina Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation, By R. C. Childers, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service —The Brihat-Sanhité; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology 
of Variha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—Note on the 
Valley of Choombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—The Name of the 
Twelfth Imam on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and stanley Lane Poole.—Three 
Inscriptions of Parakrama Babu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 ra By 
T. W. Rhys Davids.—Of the Khar4j or Muhammadan Land Tax; its Application to tis. 
India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.—Appendix: A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 


Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates anda map. 8s. 

Conrenrs.—Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, ah basa and the Thirty-nintb Chapter 
of the Mah&vamasa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.—The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 
The Originee of the Mongols. By H. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole.—Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Origine: of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By 5S. W. Bushell, B.Sc., M.D.—Oriental 
Proverbe in their Relations to Folklore, eu f pete ; with Suggestions for their Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, Publigation. By the Rev. J. Long.— Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
Sahasa Malla Inscription, date 1200 a p., and the Ruwanweeli Dagaba Inscription, date 119] a.p. 
Text, Translation, and Notes, By T. W. Rhys Davids.—Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
Jahangir. By Edward mas, F.R.S. 


Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 8. ° 


Conranrs. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection), By Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Works Department, Ceylon.—The 
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Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes, By J F. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 8s. r 


Contenrs.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich.—The Pali Text of the Maha- 
parinibbaina Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.—The Northern Frontagers of China. Part [II. The Kara Khitai. By H. H. 
Hogworth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole —On the Form of Government 
urer the: Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekanfyaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 


Vol. 1X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 8s. 


ConTENTs.—Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.8.—The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H Sayce, M.A.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friedericb (continued from Vol. VIII. x.s p. 218).—On Ruins in Makran. By Majgr Mockler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson —Notes on Persian Beldchistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Kh&4n. By A. H. Schindler. 


Asiatic Society.—Transacrions or THE Royat Astaric Socrery oF 
Great Britain AND IRELAND. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
rity etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s.; reduced to 

5 6s. 


The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal—Jovrnnat or THE Asiatic Socrety oF 
Bencau. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal_—Pxrocrzepines or THE Asiatic Sucirery 
or Benear. Published Monthly. 1s. each number. 


Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch).—Tue Jourgnat or THE BomBay 
Brancu or THE Royat Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 
1 to 33, 7s. 6d. each number. 


Asiatic Society.—Journnat or tHe Crrton Branch or THE Roya, 
Asiatio Society. S8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. 6d. each part. 


Asiatic Society of Japan.—Transactions oF THE Asratic Socrety 
oF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 

. to Davainber, 1874, 1875. Vol, III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1876. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 7s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society (North China Branch).—Journat or tHE NortH 
Cnina Brancu or THE Royat Asiatic Society. New Series. Parts 1 
to 8. Each part 7s. 6d. 


Aston.—A Snort Gramma or THE JAPANESE Spoken LanevacEe. By 
W.G. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. M.’s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 


Atharva Veda Praticékhya.—See under Wurrney. 
Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 


supervision of THropor GoxpstiickeRr. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistera. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. 


Axon.—Tue Lireratcre or tHe LancasHree Dratecr. A _ Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By Wiiiiam E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Feap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. : 
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Baba.—Ax ELemenrany Grammar oF THE Japanese Lanovacs, with 
cep oo Exercises. By Tartu: Basa. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 


Bachmaier,—Pastenaraicat Dicrionany aND Grammar. By ANTON 
Bacumatsr, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp- Vili. ; 26 : 160. 1870. 38. - 


Bachmaier.—PasterapHiscoes WORTERBUCH ZUM GFBRAUCHE FiiR DIE 
DEUTSCHE SpracHE. Verfasst von ANTON BacuMalER, Vorsitzendem Ges 
Central-Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. 6d 


Bachmaier.— DicrionnarnE PasteRaPHiovE, PRECEDE DE LA GRAMMAIRE. 
Redigé par ANTOINE BacuMalER, Président de la Société Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. 6d. 


Balfour.—Wairs anp Strays From THE Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Freprric Henry 
Batrour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 10s. 6d. 


Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subscriptions—Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 


1868. 


1. Bariaps anp Porms From Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc.: Now a Dayes, ab. 1520 a.p.; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.p. 1547-8; The Ruyn’ of a Ream’; The Image of 
Ypocresye, a p. 1533; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivauzt, M.A. §Svo. 


2. Bartaps From Manuscripts. Vol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Ricnanp WILLIAMs. Contayninge three severall subjects :— 
(1.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyncolns Inne, 
in the yeare of our lorde—1586. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life and 
Deathe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earie of Essex: whoe was bebeaded in 
the towre of london on ash-wensdaye mornynge, dnno—i601. (3.) The 
laste, Intituled ‘“ acclamatio patrie,”’ contayninge the horribj|je treason that 
weare pretended agaynste your Maiestie, to be donne on the parliament howse 
The seconde [third] yeare of your Mazestis Raygne | 1605). Edited by F. J. 
Fornivatt, M.A. 8vo. (Zhe Introductions, by Professor W. R. Morfiil, 
HM A., of Oriel Coll., Oxford, and the Index, are published in No, 10.) 


1869. 


3. THz RoxpurcHe Battaps. Part I. With short Notes by 
W. CHappreit, Esq., F.S.A., author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’’ etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
RupotPs Buinp and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
RimBavut and Mr. Hoorer. 8&vo. 


, 1870. 
4. Tue Roxsurnene Barrtaps. Vol.1. Part II. 
1871. 


&. Tar Roxpurene Bartaps. Vol.I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Cuapre.t, Exq., F.S.A. 


e 
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6. Captamy Cox, nis Barztaps ann Booxs; or, Rosert LanEewan’s 
Letter: Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, 1575, is 
signified; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Cox’s accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
Cometaynt oF ScoTuannD, 1548-9 a.p. Bv F.J. Furnivautt, M.A. 8vo. 


1872. 


7. Baxrtaps From Manvuscerpts. Vol. I. Part II. Ballads on 
Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Treatise of a Galaunt (a.B. 1520 a.p.). Edited by Frepenicx J. 
FurnivanL, M.A. With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Index. §8vo. 


8. THe RoxsurcHEe Bartaps. Vol. II. Part I. 


1873. 
9. Tue Roxsurene Bartaps. Vol. If. Part II. 


10. Battans From Manuscripts. Vol. If. Part II. Containing 
Ballads on Queen Elizabeth, Essex, Campion, Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, 
Warwick, and Bacon, ‘the Candlewick Ballads,’’ Poems from the Jackson 


MS., ete. Edited by W. R. Monrriut, Esq., M.A., with an Introduction 
to No. 3. 


1874. 


11. Love-Porms anp Humovnovs Onzs, written at the end of a volume 


of small printed books, a.p. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, labelld 


‘¢ Various Poems,” and markt & #0. Be Put forth by Freprricx J. FURNIVALL. 


12. Tur RoxsureuE Battaps. Vol. II. Part III. 





1875. 
13. Tue Roxsurene Batutaps. Vol. III. Part I. 


1876. 


14. THe Baerorp Barraps. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by JoszrH Wooprart Exswortu, M.A., Camb., Editor of the Reprinted 
“ ¢Drolleries’ of the Restoration.’’ Part I. 

Ballantyne.—-ELements or Hixpf anp Bray Buixf Grammar. By the 
late James R. Batztantyng, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 4s. 

Ballantyne.—F rest Lessons 1n Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadésa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. BatLantyng, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

Banerjea.—THe Antan Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Banzrzza. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8s. 6d. 


Bate.—A Drcrronary or roe Hinpes Lanavace. Compiled by J. 
D. Bars. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12s. 6d. 


Beal.—Travers oF Fan Hianw anp Sunea-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.p. and 518 a.p.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by 5. Bzax (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
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Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratiméksba and the Amithaba Satra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
lxxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10¢. 6d. : 


Beal.—A Carena or Buppurst Scriprures From THE Cuinese. By 8S. 
Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15s. 

Beal—Tue Romantic Leeenp or Sixnya Buppwa. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samugn Bzat, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal.—Tue Buppuist Trirrraxa, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuz. Beat, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp- 117. 7s. 6d. 

Beames.—Ovrirss or Inpian Porotocy. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian aga veggie By Joun Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vii. and 96. 6s. 


Beames.-—Nores oN THE Buosrurni Dratecr or Hinpf, spoken in 
Western Behar. By Jonn Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumpuarun. 
Svo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. ls. 6d. 

Beames.—A Comparative Grammar or THE MopEerN ARYAN LAaneuaGEs 
or Inpia (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By Joun Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 

Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. 16s. 
Vol. If. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16s. 


Bede.—VENERABILIS Bepaz Historra Eccuesiastica Gentis ANGLORUM. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit JoszrpHus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John Miller 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7s. 6d. 

oa same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 
Os. 6d. 

Bellairs.—A Grammar or THE Manratot Lanevacre. By H. S. K. 

Betxiairs, M.A., and LAxMAN Y. ASHKEDKAR, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 


Bellew.—A Dicrionary or THE Puxxuro, ok PuxsHto Lanevaee, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Be.iew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
vp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 


Bellew.—A Grammar or THE Puxxuto ok Puxsuto Lanevacr, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. BELLEw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 


Bellew.—Fxrom THE Inpvus 10 THE Tierts: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Betiew, C.S.1., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,’ and “‘A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 


Bellew.—Kasumik anp Kasucuar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bettew, C.8.1, Demy 
8vo. cl, pp. xxxii. and 420. 16s. 

Bellows.—Eneitisn Ovriine Vocaburaky, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by Jonn Bettows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summens, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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Bellows.—Ovriiwe Dicrionaky, FOR THE UsE oF MisstonaRres, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MiiLtter, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by JouN Bextows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 6d. 

Bellows.—Dricrionary FoR THE Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By JouN Bettows. Masculine 

@ 2nd Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Part, and Hints to aid Pronunciation. 

Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by ALExanpRE BeLsame, M.A., 

oe Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 32mo. roan, with tuck, 

gilt edges. 10s. 6d. Morocco, 12s. 6d. 


Benfey.—A Grammar or THE LaneuaGE oF THE VeEDAs. By Dr. 
Tuxopor Benrry. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 


Benfey.—A Practicat Grammar or THE Sanskrit Lanevaae, for the 
use of Early Students. By Turopor Brenrey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal Svo. 

~ Dp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Benfey.—Vepica Unp VeErwanpres. Von Txeopor Benrey. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Beschi.—Criavis Humanrorum Lirrerarum Svusiimioris Tamvricr Ipr10- 
maTis. Auctore R. P. Constanrio Joseruo Bzscuio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. ImuEereup, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 6d. 


Beveridge.—Txe Disteicr or Baxarcany; its History and Statistics. 
By H. Breveriper, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21s. 


Bhagavat-Geeta.—See under WILxINs. 


Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 362. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2s.; in 4to., 4s. 


Bibliotheca Sanskrita.—See Trisner. 


Bickell.—Ovrtrves or Hesrew Grammar. By Gusravus BicxeEt1, 
DD. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samven Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Evtine. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

Bigandet.—Txe Lirz on Lecenp or Gavupama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Biaanpet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolicof Avaand Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £1 11s. 6d. 


Birch.—Fast1 Monastict Avi Saxonicr: or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. 
By W. De Grey Birce. 8vo. cloth, pp. vill. and 114. 5s. 


Bleek.— A Comparative Grammar or SoutH Arrican Lanevaces. By 
W. H. I. Breex, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. 11. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £1 16s. 


Bleek.— A Brizr Account or BusomMan Fork Lore anv oTHER Texts. 
By W. H. I. Buzzk, Ph.D., etc., etc. Foliosd., pp. 21. 1875. 2s. 6d. 


Bleek.—Rzynarp in Sourn Arnica; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Buzex, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
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Blochmann.—Txx Prosopy or Tux Pexsrans, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. Biocumann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 


Blochmann.—Scxoor Grocraruy or Inpra any Burrirse Burman. By 
H. Birocumann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6d. 


Blochmann.—A Treatise on THE Rvsa’r entitled Risalah i Taranah. 
By Acua Aumap 'AxI. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by, H. 
BiocuMann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. ll and 17. 2s. 6d. 


Blochmann.—Tue Prrsran Metres sy Sarr, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by H. BLocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buyer, Ph. D., Professor of Onental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Krecuorn, Ph, D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. PaNCHATANTRA Iv. AND v. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biintes, 

Ph.D. Pp. 84, 16. 6s. 

2. NkeosfsHatra’s PartsHASHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kretnorn, Ph.D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings. 
pp. 116. 10s. 6d. 

3. PANCHATANTRAIL. AND 111. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buntzen, Ph. D. 
Pp. 86, 14,2. 7s. 6d. 

4. Panonatantra 1. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kretnorn, Ph.D. 
Pp. 114, 53. 7s. 6d. 

5. Kidzrpdsa’s Racuuvaiisa. With the Commentary of Mallindtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by SHANKAR P. Panpit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 10s.6d. 

6. Kiumdsa’s Mdtavixdenrmitra. Edited, with Notes, by SaHanxar 
P. Panpit, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

7. Nigosiswarta’s ParteHASHENDUSEKHARA Edited and explained 
by F. Kizgtnorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.—xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10s. 6d. 

8. KAtim4sa’s Racuuvamgsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by SHanxaR P. Panpit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 10s. 6d. 

9. Nicosisnatra’s PantpHASHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kretuorn. Part Il Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas xxxviii- 
lxix.) 7s. 6d. 

10. Danpin’s Dasakumanacnanita. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

11. Boanrermani’s NrrisaATtaAKA AND VATRAGYASATAKA, With Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinaru T. 
TeLane. 92, 

12. Nacosrpyatta’s PanrBHisHENDUSEKHABA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kmtuonn. Part 1]. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 72. 6d. 

13. Karipasa’s Racuuvawga, with the Commentary of Mallindtha. 
Edited, with Notes, by SHanxar P. Pannpit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 102. 6d. 

14. Vixnamivxaprvacnanita, Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 
Bituter. 7s. 6d. 

15. Buavanntrr’s Mirari-MApnava. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhbara, edited by Ramznisuna Gora, BuaNDaRKAR. 14s. 
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Bottrell.—Traprrions anp HxarrustpE Srorres or West Connwatt. 
By W. BortreE .t (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 


Bottrell—Tzraprrions anp Heanrusipe Strorres or West Cornwall. 
By Wix11am Borraety. With Jilustrations by Mr. Josepnx Buicut. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

Bowditeh.—Svurrotx Surnames. By N. I. Bowprrcn. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758,cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Beetschneider.— On tHe Kynowteper Possessep BY THE ANCIENT 
CHINESE OF THE ARABS AND ARABIAN COLONIES, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. BrEetscHNEIDER, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. ls. 


Bretschneider.—Norrs on CHINESE MEDImAVAL TRAVELLERS TO THE 
West. By E. BrerscHNneEIpER, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 


Bretschneider. — AncHzoLocicaL AND HusrortcaL REsEARCHES ON 
PEKING AND ITs Environs. By E. BrerscHneiper, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 6s. 

Bretschneider.—Norices or THE Mrepi#vaL GrocRaAPHY AND History 
oF CENTRAL AND WESTERN Asta. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. BretscHNEIpER, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12s. 6d. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 


Brinton.— Tae Myrus or tHe New Wortp A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Danret G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12s. 6d. 

British Museum.—Caratocur or Sanskrit AnD Pati Booxs in the 
British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £1 1s. 


British Archeological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 
31, 1844 to 1876, £1 lls. 6d. each. General Index to vols. 1 to 30. 8vo. cloth. 
lis. Parts Quarterly, 8s. each. 


Brockie.—Inp1an Puritosorny. Introductory Paper. By Wu14am 
Brocxig, Author of ‘‘ A Day in the Land of Scott,’ etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed, 1872. 6d. 

Bronson.—A Dicrionary In AsSaMESE AND EnetisH. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. vill. and 609. £2 2s. 


Brown.—Tse DrrvisHes; or, OnrentaL SpreitvatismM. By Jonn P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vili. and 415. 14s. 

Brown.—Sanskxzit Prosopy anp Numericat Sympoits Exprarmnep. By 
CuHarves Pai.ir Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Buddhaghosha’s Parables: translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Rocrers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue; translated from Pali by F. Max MULLER. 8Svo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 22s. 6d. 

Burgess.—AxrcumoLocicaL Survey oF Wesrern Inpra. Report of 
the First Season’s Operations in the Belgim and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Bunoess. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2s. 

Burgess.—AxRrcH xo0LoeicaL SuRVEY of Western Inpra. Report of the 
Second Season’s Cp none: Report on the Antiquities of Kathiaéwad and 
Kachh. 1874-5. ByJamzs Burexss, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., ete. With Map, 
Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 242. £3 3s. 
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Burnell.—Cararocve or a Coniecrion or Sansxerr Manuscziers. By 
A. CU. Burnetxi, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Pant 1. Vedse Manuscripts. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed, 1870. 2s. 


Burnell.—Tax Simavipninasriumana (being the Third Br&ahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. BuRNELL. 
hae Tera and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 

. 12s. 6a. : 


Burnell.—Tae ArsneyasranMana (being the fourth Brahmana) oF 
THE Sama Vepa. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Bournext, Ph D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. 10s. 64d. 


Burnell.—Tae Devatapnyayanriumana (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Siyana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnety, M.R.A.8. S8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5a. 


Burnell.—Tse Vamcasriumana (being the Eighth Brihmana) of the 
Séma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnnexi, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Burnell.—On tue Arnpra Scuoor or Sansknrr Grammantans. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A.C. BURNELL. 8vo. 
pp- 120. 10s. 64. 


Burnell.— Dayapagactoxi. Ten Sroxas mn Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. BurNneLtL. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 


Burnell.—Exements or Sourn-Inpran Patzocrapuy, from the 4th 
to the 17th century a.v. By A. C. BurneLu. 4to. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. Second edition (in preparation). 

Buttmann.—A Grammar or THE NEw Testament Greex. By A. 
Burrmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 


cas and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14s, 


Butrus Al Bustany.— i jles\ #3), WS An Arabic Encyclopmdia 
of Universal Knowledge, by Butnus at BustAny. The celebrated compiler of 
Mohit ul Mohit ( | bet) and Katr el Mohit (La js3). This 
work will be completed in from 12 to 15 vols. Small folio, cloth, vol. i. pp. 
800. £1 11s. éd. 

Calcutta Review.—Tue Catcurra Ruevirw. Fublished Quarterly. 
Price 8s. 6d. per number. 


Caldwell.—A Comparative Grammar or THE Dravipran, o8 Sovuru- 


Inpian Famity oF LancuaGes. By the Rev. R. Catpwe.t, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28s. 


Callaway.—Iziveanekwane, NensuMaNsuMANE, NeEzInDABA, ZABANTU 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes, By the Rev. Henry CatLaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16s. 


Callaway.-—Tse Ruticiovs System or THE AmazvLu. 


Part I1.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazalu and other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Cattaway,M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868, 4s. 


~ 
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Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazula, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127. sewed. 1869. 4s. 


Part III.—Izinyanga Zokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattaway, M.D. 8vo pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 


Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. 


Calligaris.—Lx Compacnon bE Tous, ov Dicrionnareze PoLyaLorre. 
Par leColonel Louis CaLiigaris, Grand Officier, ete. (French —Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English— Modern Greek—-Arabic—Turkish.\ 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4. 


Campbell.—Srxrcimens or THE Laneuacses or Inpr, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
CampsELL, M P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 lis. 6d. 


Carpenter.—TuHe Last Days 1x Enetanp oF THE Rayan Rammonun 


Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five [lustrations. S8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Carr.—& 0/5 stgt 80/88, A Coxrcecrion or Tervev Proverss, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
sae in the Devnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Caxr, 

adras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31s. 6d 


Catlin—O-Krer-Pa. <A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 


Grorce Catiin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 


Chalmers.—Txe Oxtcrm or tHe Curvese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By JoHN Cuatmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 78. ds. 


Chalmers.— Tux Specu.ations on Metapuysics, Poriry, anD Moratrry 
oF “ THe OLD: PHILOSOPHER’”’ Lau Tszze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62, 4s. 6d. 


Charnock.—Lupvus Parronymicus; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 


names. By RicHARD STEPHEN CHaRnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
Svo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Charnock.— Versa Nomrnaia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Ricuarp STEPHEN CHARNOCK, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14s. 


Charnock.—Tue Prorres or Transyztvanta. Founded on a Paper 
read before THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Ricuarp StersEeN CHaArnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
Svo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d. 


Chaucer Society's Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 


1868. Foerst Serves. 


Cantrrernury Tates. Part I. 


I. The Prologue and Knight's Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
** Moveable Prologues’’ of the Canterbury Tales,—The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue,—when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications—continued. 


HI. The Prologue and Knight's Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 
TIE gy + “ ” » ww  » Hengwrt ,, 164. 


TV “ss e - - ys op )~—oy:«<Cambridge ,, Gg. 4. 27. 
Vo oy ” 9 ” » 9 99 Corpus » Oxford. 
Vi. ,, ” 99 ” » » 99 Petworth ,, 


Vit. ,, 9 ” ” » 9» os Lansdowne ,, 861. 
Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 


1868. Second Serves. 


1. On Earty Ene risH Pronvuncrarion, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
ALEXANDER J. Exuis, F.R.S., etc., ete. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
x(vth, xvith, xviith, and xvizith centuries. 


2. Essays on CHavcern; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 
Review of Sandras’s E’tude sur Chaucer, considére comme Imitateur des Trouvéres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., I rinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.—TII. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre: ‘For 
by my chslindre itis prime of day ’’ (Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Epmunp Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522, 


3. A Temporary Prerace to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Furnivauu, Esq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 


1869. First Serves. 
VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales. Ellesmere MS. 


bs 33 7 39 39 99 99 39 Hen wrt 9 

. Cambridge ,, 

xi. Corpus ” 
XII. Petworth ,, 
XIII. Lansdowne ,, 


These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part 11. 


1869. Second Series. 


4. Enetish Proncnciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer, By AtexanpeR J. Exuis, F.R.S. Part If. 


1870. First Sertes. 
XIV. Canrernury Tates. Part 11. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook's 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 


1870. Second Series. 


5. Ow Earty Enatisu Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exris, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xtvth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 

Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbary, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 

ocabulary. 


¢ 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications—continued. 
1871. First Series. 


XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS. 

@_x»Vi. The Man of Law’s Tale, &€., &c.: Ellesmere MS. 

XVII. ,, a Ee 9 Cambridge ,, 
XVIII. _,, ” ” ” Corpus 9 
XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales, from the Petworth MS. 

XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXI, A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I.:—‘The 

Dethe of Biaunche the -Duchesse,’ from Thynne’s ed. of 1532, the 

Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘the compleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 

Parlament of Foules,’ and ‘the Compleynt of Mars,’ each from six MSS. 

XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., con- 
taining ‘ ‘I'he Pariament of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I , containing 1. two MS. 
fragments of ‘The Parlament of Foules;’ 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 
show their differences ; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
1,‘The Balade of Pitee by Chauciers;’ 11. ‘The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,’ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 

XXIV. A One- lext Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
Biaunche the Duchesse ; 2. The Compleynt to Pite ; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The A B C, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Peélerinage de la Vie humaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS, by M. Paul Meyer). 


1871. Second Serres. 


6. Tr1at ForE-worps to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems for the Chaucer Society (with atry to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
order of Time). By Freox. J. Furnivaty, Part i. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love.) 


1872. First Series. 


XXY. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe, the Monk’s, Nun’s Priest’s, Doctor’s, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar's, and Summoner’s Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 
XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 
XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS., with 23 woodcuts of the ‘Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part IIT.) 
XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 
XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Rev. Water W. Sxear, M.A. 


1872. Second Serves. 


7. ORIGINALS AND .ANALOGUES of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law's Tale of Constance, from the 
French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS, 56, ab. 1340 a.n., collated 
with the later copy, ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm; copied and 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications—continued. 


edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Epmunp Brocx. 2. The Tale of “ Merelaus 
the Emperor,” from the Eariy-English version of the Gesta Romanorum in Harl. 
MS. 7333; and 3. Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Offe Primi, both stories, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar's Tale. 


18738. First Serves. 


XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk’s and 
Merchant's Tales. 


1873. Second Series. 


8. Albertano of Brescia’s Ziber Constlit et Consolationis, A.p. 1246 
(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Meltbe), edited from the 
MSs. by Dr. Thor Sunpsy. 


1874. First Series. 


XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 


1874. Second Series. 


9. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, Part II.: 8. John of 
Hoveden’s Practica Chilindri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
E. Brock. 4. Chaucer’s use of the final -e, by JosErpa Payne, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browning on Chaucer: being those parts of her review of the Book 
of the Poets, 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bernhard Ten-Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer's 
Compleynte to Pite. 


1875. First Series. 


XXXVI. The Six-Text, Part VII., the Second Nun’s, Canon’s-Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple’s Tales, with the Blank- Parson Link. 
XXXVIIL to XLIII. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 

XLIV. A detailed Comparison of the Zroylus and Cryseyde with Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato, with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Micuagt Rossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Z)oy/us from the Harleian MS. 3943. Part I. 

XLV., XLVI. Ryme-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by Henry Cromm, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for the Six-Tezt, 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere MS. 

XLVII. Notes and Corrections for the 8vo. Ryme-Index, by H. Cromie, Esq. 
and Autotypes of Chaucer Manuscripts, Part I. 


1875. Second Series. 


10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part IT. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prtoress’s Tale. 7. How Reynard 
eaught Chanticleer, the source of the Nun’s-Priest’s Tale. 8. Two Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Pardoner’s Tale. 9. The Tale of the Priest's 
Bladder, a story like the Summoner’s Tale, being ‘ Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,’ 
par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch’s Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s - 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Olerk’s Tale, 11. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant's Tale. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun's Tale. 


11. Esrly English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer. By ALexanpzn J, Exxis, Ksq., F.R.S. Part IV. 
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Chaucer Society's Publications—continued. : 
12. Life Records of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberies of Chaucer by 


Richard Brerelay and others at Westminster, and at Hatcham, Surrey, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1390, with some account of the Robbers, from the Enrol- 

+ ments in the Public Record Office. By Waurorn D. Seusy, Esq., of the 
Public Record Office. 


Taynne’s ANIMADVERSIONS (1599) on Srraut’s Chaucer's Workes, 

re-edited from the unique MS., by Frepk. J. FuRNivau., with fresh Lives of 

A a and Francis Thynne, ana the only known fragment of The Piigrim’s 
ale. 
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1876. Second Series. 


14. Lirg Recorps or Cuavucer. Part II. The Household Ordinances 
of King Edward II., June, 1323 (as englisht by Francis Tate in March, 1601 
A.D.), with extracts from those of King Edward IV. to show the probable duties 
of Chaucer as Valet, or Yeoman of the Chamber, and Esquire to Edward [IT., 
of whose Household Book no MS. is known ; together with Chaucer’s Oath as 
Controller of the Customs; and an enlarged Autotype of Hoccleve’s Portrait 
of Chaucer; edited by F. J. Furniva.u, 


15. Onrernats and ANALOGUES OF CHAUcER’s CANTERBURY TaLEs. Part 
III. 13. The Story of Constance for the Man of Law’s Tale. 14. The Boy 
killd by a Jew for singing ‘‘ Gaude Maria,’ an Analogue of the Prioress’s Tale. 
15. The Paris Beggar Boy Murdered by a Jew for singing ‘‘ Alma redemptoris 
mater !’’ an Analogue of the Prioress’s Tale, with a Poem by Lydgate. 


16. Essays on Cuaucer, HIS Worps and Works. Part III. of 
Chaucer’s Prioress, her Nun, Chaplain, and 3 Priests, illustrated from the Paper 
Survey of St. Mary’s Abbey, Winchester, by F. J. FurNivaLy. 8. Alliteration 
in Chaucer, by Dr Pau Iwnpner. 8. Chaucer a Wicliffite; a critical Ex- 
amination of the Parson’s Tale, by Herr Huco Simon. 10. The sources of the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue; Chaucer not a borrower from Jobn of Salisbury, by 
the Rev. W. W. Wooiicomsr. 


17. SuppremMentTary Cantersury Tates: I. The Tale of Beryn with a 
a Prologue of the Merry Adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster at Canter- 
bury, re-edited from the Duke of Northumberland’s unique MS., by Frepk. J. 
FurntvaLy. Part I. The Text, with Wm. Smith’s Map of Canterbury in 
1588, now first engraved from his unique MS. and Ogilby’s Plan of the road 
from London to Canterbury in 1675. 

For 1876, First Series, Part VIII. of the Six-Text edition, containing the 

Parson’s Tale, and completing the Canterbury Tales, is in the Press; and for 1877, 

Part IT. of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, completing them. 


Childers.—A Patr-Enetiso Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by RoBEext 
CasaR CHILDERs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3s. 


The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 


Childers.—A PA11 Grammar For Becinners. By Roserr C. Curipers. 
In } vol. 8vo. cloth. (In preparation. 


.Childers.—Notrzs on tae Srnsarese J.aneuacr. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R.C. Cuizpexs. Demy 8vo. 
sd., pp. 16. 1873. le. 


China Review; orn, Nores ann Queries on THE Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Errex. 4to. Subscription, £1 10s. 
per volame. 

: 2 


‘ 
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Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 
sage On Sale by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 8vo. 
pp- 28. vatts, 


Chintamon.—A Commentary on THE Text of THE Bracavan-Giri ; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. ‘With a few Introductory Papers. By Hunrycuunn 
CuHIntTamoN, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. ¢ 


Christaller.—A Dicrionary, Eneursn, Tsut, (Asanre), Agra; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akan (Asanté, Akém, Akuapém, etc.) and 
Fanté ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 


Enyiresi, Twi né Nkran Enlisi, Otsti ke Ga 
msem - asekyere - nhoma. Wwiemoi - a¥isitsomi- wolo. 
By the Rev. J. G. Curistarier, Rev. C. W. Locuer, Rev. J. ZIMMERMANN, 
lémo. 7s. 6d. 


Christaller—A Grammar or THE ASANTE AND Fante Lanevaes, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi): based on the Akuapem Dialect. with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. CunistaLuer. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s. 6d. 


Clarke.—Ten Great Reticrons: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Ciarxe. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 628, 1871. 14s. 


Clarke.—Memorr oN THE CompaRATIVE GRAMMAR OF Eeyprian, Coptic, 
AND Upe. By Hype Criarge, Cor. Member American (riental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 82. 2s. 


Clarke.—Resrarcnes In Pre-nistoric AND Proro-HisTtortc ComPARA- 
TIVE PHILOLOGY, MYTHOLOGY, AND ARCHZOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyp 
CiakkEe. Demy Svo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74, 1875. 2s. 6d. 


Clarke.—Srrrenr anp Srva Worssir, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyor Cuiarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. Ils. 


Cleasby.—An Icrtanpic-Enevisn Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed wW, G. 
Vierésson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. WEBBE 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £378. | 


Cleasby.— Arrenpix TO AN IcELANDIC-EnextisH JDicrionary. See 
Skeat. 


Colebrooke.—Tue Lire any Miscetaneous Essays or Henry Tomas 
CoLtEsrookr. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. CoLesrooxe, Bart., M.P., 

The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 


14s. 

Vols. 1I. and ITI. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowex1, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.—544, and x.-520. 1873. 28s, : 

Colleecao de Vocabulos e Frases usados na Provincia de 8. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. 1s. 


Contopoulos.—A Lexicon or Mopern Greex-EnetisH aNp EneLisa 
Mopern Greex. By N. Conropoutos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
ar Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 

8. 

Conway.—Tue Sacrep Anrnotocy. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12s. 
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Cotton.—Ananic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 80 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
eee: By General Sin AnrHur Corron, K.C.S.I. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 22. 


Cowell and Eggeling.—Catatoeuz or Buppuist Sansxerr ManvscriPts 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. CoweLi and J. EGGELING. 8vo.sd., pp. 56. 2s. 6d. 


CoWell—A snort Inrgopuction To THE ORDINARY PRAKRIT OF THE 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof, E. B. Cowzetxt. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3s. 6d. 


ningham.—THE Ancient GrocrarHy or Inpra. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 


Cunningham.—Tuxr Buyiisa Torzs; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opeping aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brey.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2s. 


Cunningham.— Arcuzotoeicat Suxvey or Inpra. Four Reports, 
made during the years 1862-63-64-'5. By ALExanpeER CuonninGHaM, C.8.L, 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo.cloth. £6. 


Da Cunha.—Memork on tHE History or THE TooTtH-RELIc oF 
CEYLON; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gerson pa CunHa. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv.and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
7s. 6d. 

Da Cunha.—Txse Sanyaprr Kaanpa or THE SxKanpa PuRana; a 
Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account‘of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gerson pa Cunua, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., ete. 8vo. bds. pp. 580. £1 Is. 


Da Cunha.—Nores on THe History anp ANTIQUITIES oF CHAUL AND 
BassEin. By J Gerson pa Cunua, M.RC.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates anda map. £1 ds. 


Dalton.—Descriptive Eranotocy or Breneat. By Epwarp Torre 
Datton, C.S.1., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3% Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. ‘ 


D’Alwis.—A DrscrrettvE CaTaLoavkr or Sanskrit, Pari, an» SINHALESE 
Literary Works oF Ceyton. By James D’Atuwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8s. 6d. [ Vols. II. and ILI. in preparation. 


Davids.—Turez Inscriptions or Pardxrama Banu tHe Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rays Davips. 8vo. pp. 20. 1s, 6d. 


Davids.—Sicie1, trae Lion Rock, nkan PULASTIPURA, AND THE 397TH 
CHAPTER OF THE MaHAvamsa. By T. W. Ruys Davips. 8vo. pp. 30. 1s. 6d. 


Delepierre.— Surercuerres LrrrerRarRes, PasticHEes Svpposirions 
D’ AUTRUR, DANS LES LETTRES ET DANS LES ARTS. Par Octave DELEPIEKRE. 
Feap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14s. 


Delepierre.—TasiLzav DE La Lirrférature pu CENTON, CHEZ LES ANCIENS 


et chez Jes Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21s. 


Cun 
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Delepierre.—Essar Histortevr xt BrericcRaPHIQUE sUR LES Résvs. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. 6d. 

Dennys.—Cuina anp Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, end Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Mapsand Plans. By Wma. Freperick Mayers, F.8.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Cuaries Kina, Lieut Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 


Dennys.—A Hannsoox oF THE CaNTON VERNACULAR OF THE CHINESE 
Lanevacge. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10s. 

Dennys.—THe -Fotx-Lort or Cutna, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.AS., 
ree of ‘** A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,’’ etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10s. 62. 


Dickson.— Tue Parrmoxxna, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 


Dinkard (The).—The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By PxsHotrun 
Dustoon BEHRAMJEE Sungana. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 2s. 


Déohne.—A Zutu-Karre Dicrionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Donne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dcéhne.—Tue Four Gosprts 1x Zutu. By the Rev. J. L. Dounz, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208,cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 


Doolittle —A VocanuLary anp Hanpsoox oF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In ‘'wo Volumes comprised in Three 
arts By Kev. Justus Doouirtyie, Author of ‘ Social Life of the Chinese.” 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 948. Vol. If. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 lls. 6d. each vol. 

Douglas.—Cuimxsz-Enerish Dicrionary oF THE VERNACULAR 0B SPOKEN 
LanGuaGg or Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douctias, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3s. 

Douglas.—Cuimesze Lanevace anp Lirerature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douvauas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Or. 8vo.cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 

Douse,—Grmm’s Law; A Srupy: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called ‘‘ Lautverschiebung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European X, and several Appendices. By T. Le Mancuant 
Dovsz. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 220. 10s. 6a. 


Dewson.—A Grammaz or THE Urnvv on Hinvvusrani Lanavaer. By 
Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10s. 6d. 


Dowson.—A. Huxpustant Exexrcise Boox. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By JouNn 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2». 6d. 
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Dwight.—Mopzen Pattorocy: Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabylar Views, and an Index. By Benyamin W. 
Dwient. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £1. 


Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 


per annum. 


1° Rarity Enerisa ALLIvenatIve Poems. In the West-Midland 


Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morais, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 


2. ArnrHuR (about 1440 a.p.). Edited by F. J. Furnrvarz, Esq., 
from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 


3. ANE CoMPENDIOUS AND Breve TRACTATE CONCERNYNG YE OFFICE 
AND DewrTiz or Kynais, etc. By WitLiAm LAUDER. (1556 a.p.) Edited 
by F. Haut, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 


4. Sire Gawayne anp THE Green Kwnieut (about 1320-30 a.p.). 
Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 


5. OF THE ORTHOGRAPHIE AND CONGRUITIE OF THE Britan ToNGvE; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be ALEXANDER HuME. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.v.), by Henry B. WHEATLEY, Esq. 4s. 


6. LancELor oF THE Lark. Edited from the unique MS. it the Cam- 


bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Watrer W. Sxxart, 
M.A. 82. 


7. Tae Srory or Genesis anp Exopvus, an Early English Song, of 
about 1250 a.p. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 8s. 


8 Morte ArtHuRE; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Roprrt 


THORNTON’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.p.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. GzorGE 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 


9. ANIMADVERSIONS UPPON THE ANNOTACIONS aND CORRECTIONS OF 
SOME IMPERFECTIONS OF IMPRESSIONES OF CHAUCER’S WorkKEs, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis TuyNnnE. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. KInGsLey, Esq., M.D., and F. J. FuRNrvaz., 
Esq., M.A. 10s. 


10. Merri, orn toe Earty History oF Kine Artuur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.p.), by Henry B. Wueatzzy, Esq. Part I. 28. 64, 


11, Tae Mownarcue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 


from the first edition by Joune Sxort, in 1552, by Firtzepwarp Hatt, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. . 


12. THe Warieut’s Cuaste Wire, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsa 
(about 1462 a.p.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306, Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivax1, Esq., M.A. 1s. 


13. Seryre Marnerere, pk Memen ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 


1200, 1310, 13880 a.p. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. OswaLp Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 


14. Kyne Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauneheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University op emnEnge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
LumBy. 8s. 64. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


80. 


PorrricaL, Renterous, anp Love Porms, from the Lambeth MS. 
he aut and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furntvaut, Esg., M.A. 
s. 6d, : 


A Tretice in Ene.tsH breuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, » Hermys p pvophete and king of Egipt after ) flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God toyhim 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Funrntvatu, Esq., M.A. ls. 


PanraLiet Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Prers Prowmay, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Sxeat, M.A. Is. 


Hatt MerpenaeaD, about 1200 a.p. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. OswaLp Cockayne, M A. Is. 


THe Monarcue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 
the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hau1, Esq., D.C L. 38s. 64. 


Some Treatises By Ricnarp RoLtte pE Hampote Edited from 
ei of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a p.), by Rev. Gzorcre G. Perry, 
A. Ils. 


MERLIN, o& THE Earty History or Kine Antuvur. Part II. Edited 
by Henry B. WHeartey, Esq. 4s. 


THe Romans or Panrenay, on Lusienen. Edited for the first time 
from the anique MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Sxkeart. M.A. 6s. 


Dan Micwet’s AYenBITE oF Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.pv. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Ricuarp Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 


Hymns oF THE VIRGIN AND CuRIsT; THE PartisMEenT oF DEVILS, 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Fornivatu, M.A. 3s. 


Tue Sracions or Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 1s. 


Reurelous Preces 1x Prosz anp Verse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Kobert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 


Manrpunvus VocasvLorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Hixzy B. Wueatiey. 12s. 


Tue Vistox oF WILLIAM CONCERNING Pires Plowman, together with 
Mita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.p., by Witttam LANGLAND. The 

: earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 7s. 


Ory Enexisn Homies any Homrzetic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, ‘lransla- 
tion, and Notes. By Ricnarp Morris. First Serves. Part l. 7a. 


Piers, THE Provecuman’s Crepe (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Kev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 2s. 
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31. Insraucrions ror Parise Priests. By Joun Myre. Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A.I1,, by Eowarp Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4s. 


32. Tue Bazsres Boor, Aristotle’s A BC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke Tue Boxes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge, The 
@ SBooke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. FuRN1vaL., M.A., 

Trin. Hall, Cambridge 15s. 


33. THe Boor or roe Knicut pr ta Tour Lanpry, 1872. A Father's 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Tuomas 
Wriert Esq., M.A., and Mr. WitttaAM Rossiter. $88. 


34, Oty Enerish Hommiss anp Homizetic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 
andthe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by RicoHarp Morris. First Series. Part 2. 882. 


35. Smm Davin Lynpesay’s Worxs. Part 3. The Historie of ane 
Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, Witt1am Mriprum, umgqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Daurp Lynpesay of the Mont alias 


Lyoun King of Armes. ith the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hat, D.C.L. 2s. 


36. Mertin, ok THE Earty History or Kine Arron. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. WHEATLEY. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Sruart GLenniz, Esq. Part III. 1809 12s. 


37. Str Davip Lynpssay’s Worxs. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 
thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Davip Linpegsay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cwm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Haut, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 


38. Taz Vision oF WILLIAM CONCERNING Piers THE PLowman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by Witttam Lanouand (1377 a.pv.). The “ Crowley” Text, or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl, Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. WaLTer W. Sxkeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


39. Tae ‘‘Gest Hystonrate’’ or tae Destruction or Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s ‘‘ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited trom the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and Davip DoNnaLpson. 
Part I. 10s. 6d. 


40. Enexish Grips. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Teitenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toutmin Smita, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toutmin Suirn. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, ON THE 
History 4Np DeveLorment or Gixps, by Lugo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosephiw. 21s. 
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41. Tae Mryork Poems or Writ1am Lauper, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.p., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Cunierre-MiLLER, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivaut, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 


42. Bernanpus pE Cura rer Famurianis, with some Early Scofgh 
Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumsy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 


43. Ratis Ravuve, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumasy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 


44. JoszerpH oF AnrmmaTHIE: otherwise called the Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.p. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing ‘‘ The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,’’ reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,”’ first printed by Pynson, a.p. 1516; and ‘‘ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,”’ first printed by Pynson, a.p. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. WaLrer W. Sxeat, M.A. 5s. 


45. Kine ALFrep’s West-Saxon Version or Grecory’s Pastoran Care. 
With an English translation, the Latm Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henay Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 


46. Lzcenps or THE Hoty Roop; Symsots or THE Passion anp Cross- 
Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries ; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By RicHaxp 
Morzis, LL.D. 10s. 


47. Sir Davin Lynpgsay’s Worxs. Part V. The Minor Poems ot 
Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 32. 


48. Tue Truxs’ WuistLeE: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 
other Poems: Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. 6s. 


49. Aw Oxrp Eneriso Miscettany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 


50. Kine ALFren’s West-Saxon Version or Grecory’s Pastorat Care. 


Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henny Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part JI. 108. 


51. pe Lirtape or Sr. Jurrana, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1330 a.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Kev. O. Cockayns 
and Epuunp Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cocxaynz, M.A. Price 2s. 


52. Panztaprus on Hussonpriz, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.p., 
ed. Rev. B. Lopce. Part !. 10s. 


53. Op Exexisa Homies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 
MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
a ee by Dr. Rimsautt, and A. J. Exris, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 

ted by the Rey: Ricuanp Morais, LL.D. 8, 
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54. THe Vistow or Prers Prowman, Text C (completing the three 
versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Kichard the Kedeles (by Wruiam, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 18s. 

55. GENERYDES, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.p., 
in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Atpis Wricurt, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 

e Cambr. Part I. 3s. 

56. Tae Gest Hysrorrate oF tHe Desrruction or Troy, translated 
from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D, Donaxpson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. PartII. 10s. 62. 

57. Tae Eanty Eneotish Version oF THE ‘‘Curson Mounnt,” in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Couke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d. 

58. THe Bricxrine Homies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Moxnis, LL.D. (Witha 
Photolithograph). Part1. 8s. 

59. Tur Earnty Eneiisn Version or tHE ‘“‘Cursor Munpi;”’ in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 15s.. 


60. Mrpitacyuns on tHE Soper oF our LogpeE (perhaps by Roser 
or Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 2s. 6d. 


61. THe Romance anp Propnectes or THomas oF ERcELDoUNE, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10s. 6d. 
62. Tue Earty Enetish Version or THE ‘‘ Cursor Monn,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IIT. 15s. 
63. Tue Buickiine Homumuirs. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 42. 
64. Francis ToHynne’s EmBLEMES AND EpircRams, A.D. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnrvaui, M.A. 4s. 


65. BE Domes Dmez (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
a Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy, 
D. 2s. 
66. THe Earty Enerish Version oF THE ‘‘Cursok Munpr,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 


’ 


Fztre Sertes. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 


1. THe Romance or WILtiAm oF Paerns (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.p. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.p. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Water W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £1 6s. 


2. On Eanty Enetisn Pronvuncution, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
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3. 


4, 


5. 


7. 


present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Bareley on French, 152] By ALexanper J. Evuis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, xvrth, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. ¢ 


Caxton’s Boox or Currssyg, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 
A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Faeperick J. Furni- 
VaLL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

THe Lay or Havetox tHe Dane; composed in the reign of 
Edward I., about a.p. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Mappen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Mise. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. WaLter W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 

Cuaucer’s TRANSLATION oF Boeruivs’s ‘De ConsoLaTIONE 
PutiLosopure.”? Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
RicHarp Morris. 8vo. 12s. 


THe Romance oF THE CHEVFLERE AsstcNr. Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gisss, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 


On Earty Enexish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By ALexanper J. Evuis, F.R.S., etc, ete. 
Part 11. On the Pronunciation of the x111 th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 


8. QuEENE ExizaserHes AcuapemMy, by Sir Humpnrey GrILpert. 


9. 


A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerali, ete. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, lhe Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Uccleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
FurnivaLu, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetri, Esq., and E, OswaLp, 
Esg. 8vo. 13s. 


Tue FRATERNITYE OF VACABONDES, by JoHnN AWDELEY (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esquigere. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Paxson HaBEn oR 
Hyszrpyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman’s Caueat. Edited by Euwarp Vires & F. J. Furnxivaty. 8vo. 
7s. 64. 


10. Tae Frrst Boxz or tHe Intropuction or Knowirpex, made by 


Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A ComPpenpyous REGYMENT OF A 
Dyrtary oF Heitrn made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. BARNES IN THR DEFENCE OF THE BERDE: a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnrvat., M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. 18s. 


11. Tue Bruce; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 


Robert de Broyas, King 0! Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
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deacon of Aberdeen. 4.p. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.p. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.p. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.p. 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. WaLtER W. Sxeat, M.A. PartI 8vo. 12s. 


g2. Enataypy In THE Reien or Kine Henny toe Erento. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Tuom 8s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. CowPgr. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewee, 
M.A. PartII. 128. (Part 1., Starkey’s Life and Letters, is in preparation. 


13. A Surriicacyon FoR THE Becears. Written about the year 1529, 
by Simon Fisu. Now re-edited by FrrpErick J. FurnivaLt. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 a.p.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.p.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.p.). Edited by J. 
MeEapows Cowers. 6s. 


14, On Earty Enetisno Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exuxis, F.RS., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the x1vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10s. 


15. Ropert Crowney’s Turrry-one Epicrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.p. Edited by J. M. Cowpsr, Esq. 
12s. 

16. A TeEaTise oN THE ASTROLABE; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.p. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Water W. Sxzat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 


17. Tax Compiaynt oF ScortanpE, 1549, a.p., with an Appendix of 
four Contemporary English ‘Iracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. lia. 

18. Tue CompLaynt oF ScoTianneE, etc. Part II. 8s. 


19. Oure Lapyes Myrovre, a.p. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 
Buunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24s. 


20. Lonrticu’s Hisrory or roe Hoty Gram (ab. 1450 a.p.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sinrs Rosiers p& Borron. Ke-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College. Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Part I. 8s. 

21. Barsour’s Bruce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and the 
earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, M.A. 4s. 


22. Henry Buinkitow’s Comptaynt oF RopEryck Mors, somtyme 
a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and Tae LaMENTACION OF a CHRISTIAN AGAINST THE CITIE 
- Lonpon, made by Roderigo Mors, a.p. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowrsr, 

sq. 9s. 


238. On Eanty Enetish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exvris, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10s. 

24, Lonericn’s History or raz Hoty Gram (ab. 1450 a.D.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sires RosiERs pE Borrkon. Re-edited from the 


Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Funnivarz, 
Esq., M.A. Part Il. 10s. 
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25. Tur Romance or Guy or Warwick. Edited from the ‘Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupirza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 


26. Tue Romance or Guy or Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS. by Prof. J. Zupirza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
-Part HI. 14s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned, 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By BEnNsamiIn Tuorps. Part I. with a Mytho: 
logical Index. 12mo. pp.152, cloth, 8s. 6d. Part H, with Index of Persons and 
Piaces. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s.; orin } Vol. complete, 7s. 6d. 

Edkins.—Inrropucrion to THE Srupy oF THE CHINESE CHARACTERS. 
By J. Epvxrns, D.D , Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 310, paper boards. 18s. 

Edkins.—Curna’s Prace in Puinotoey. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. JosErH 
Epxrins. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii.—403, cloth. 16s. 6d. 

Edkins.— A VocabuLaky oF THE SHaneHaI Diatect. By J. Epxrys. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 


Edkins.—A Grammar or CoLLoguiaL CHINESE, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Epxins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins.—A Grammar oF THE CHINESE CoLLoquiAL Lanevagce, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By JoserpH Epxins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. #1 10s. 

Edkins.—Proeresstve Lessons in THE CHINESE SpokEN LANGUAGE. 


With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Epxins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14s. 


Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.p. By JoHn W. Haxzs, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and FrepEerick 
J. Furntvaut, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (onl 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6d. ‘ 


Eitel—A Cuinese DicTionany In THE Cantonese Diatecr. By 
ERsnest Joun Erte, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A—K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. 12s. 6d. 


Eitel.—Hanpsoox FoR THE STUDENT oF CHINESE Buppuism. By the Rev. 


E. J. E1tEL, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. vili., 224, cl., 
188 


Eitel.—Frne-Suu1: or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. Eite., M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 


Eitel.—Boppxism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 


In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. E:rer, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 


Elliot.—Tue History or Inpra, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhayamadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Euuiot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
Joun Dowson, M.5.A.58., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. and If. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxzii. and 542, 
x.and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 

Vol. ITI. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s. 

Vol. 1V. 8vo. pp. x. and 543 cloth 218 

Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 


Vol, VIII. 8vo. [In the Press. 
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Elliot.—Memorrs on THE History, FotxtorE, AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE Races or THE NortH WeEstERN ProvINcES oF INpIA; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Extiot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Fidited, revised, and re-arranged, by Joun BEAMES, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 


Ellis.—On Numerars, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Rosert Eu.is, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6d. 


Ellis ——Tue Astatrc Arrinitres oF THE Orp Itatians. By Rosear 
Evus, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 


Ellis—Prrovia Scyratca. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and [berian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Roserr Exuis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6s. 


Ellis.—Erruscan Noumerats. By Rosert Eris, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2s. 6d. 

English and Welsh Languages.—Tue Inrivence or tHe Eneiisn anp 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. 1s. 


English Dialect Society's Publications. Subscription, 10s. 6d. per 


annum. 


1873. 


1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H.; five Glossaries, by Mr. MARSHALL ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Wituan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; anda 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 


3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Haruanp. 48, 


1874. 


4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
4s. 6d. 


5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691; together with Thoresby’s Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. WaLrer W. Sxzar. 8s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 


a copy of ‘A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
PaRisH. 
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1875. 


7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Exiworrtny, Esq. 3:3. 64. 


8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 


some of the Counties of England. 6s. 


9. Series ©. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Rosinson. Part !. 7s. 64. 


( 
10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Novat and G. Mitner. Part I. 3s. 6d. 


1876. 


11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Morus, 64. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. 6s 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 


Croce Rosrnson. 93. 


1877. ; 


15. A Gurossary or Worps used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 

Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 9s. 6d. 

Etherington.—Txe Srupent’s Grammar OF THE Hinof Lanevaer. 
By the Rev. W. ErHerincron, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s 

Faber.—A systematicaL Dierst oF THE DocrriNes oF Conrucits, 
according to the ANaLEcTs, Great Leaunine, and Doctrine of the Mzan, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Conrucivs and Confucianism. 
By Ernst Faser, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Moellendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. vili. and 131. 1875. 12s, 6d. 


Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 
Translation by Samusrt Bracn, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Memoer of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, !terculaneum, etec., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Ruinp, Esq., F.S.A., ete. In 
large folio, pp. 80 of text, and 16 plates coloured. bound in cloth. 21s. 

Fallon.— A New Hrypvustani-Enetisnh Dictionary. By S. W. 
Fatton, Ph.D. Halle. Parts I. to VII. Roy. 8vo. Price 48. 6d. each Part. 

To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Fausboll —Tae Dasararua-JAraxa, being the Buddhist Story of King 
K4ama. The original Pali ‘ext, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausn6é iu. 
Svo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. 6d. 

Fausboll—Fivz Jitakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original P&li Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. FaussoL.. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fausboll.—Tewn JAtaxas The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. FaussGiu. S8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 6d. 


Fausboll.—Jiraxa. See under Jitaxa. 

Fiske.—Mytus ayy Myru-Maxers: Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By Joun Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and jate Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252: 10s. 6d. : 
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s 
Foss.—Norwercian Grammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, ahd a List of Irregular Verbs. By Fuiruzor Fuss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 
Foster.—Prer-Histortc Races oF tHE Unirep States or America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the *‘ Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,’’ etc. With 72 lilustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 
Furnivall.—Epvucation uv Eanty Encrtanp. Some Notes used as 
@ Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ‘‘ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,’’ for the Early English Text Society. By Freprricx J. FoRNIVALL, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. 142. 
Fu So Mimi Bukuro.—A Buneer or Japanese Notes. By Capt. 
ProunvEs, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 


Garrett.—A Crassicat Dictionary or Inpra, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By JoHN GarretT. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett.—SurrLeMENT TO THE ABOVE CrassicaL Dicrionaky oF InpiA. 


By Jonn Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. S8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7s. 6d. 


Gautama.—Txe Instirotes or Gautama. Edited, with an Index of 
Words, by Adolf. Friederich Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof. of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4s. 6d. 

Giles. —Cuitvese Sxetcoes. By Hersert A. GiiEs, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo.cl., pp. 204. 10s. 6d. 


Giles.—A Dicrronary oF CottoauiaL Inioms IN THE ManpaRIn Diatect. 
By Herrert A. Gites. 4to. pp. 65. £1 8s. 


Giles.—Sywnorticat Srupres rn Cuinesr Coaracter. By Herserr A. 
GiLEs. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s. 


Giles.—Cuinesr witHout a TEAcHER. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Hersert 
A. Gitxs. 12mo.pp 60. 5s. 


Giles —Tue San Tzu Curing; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hersert A. Gites. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. 6a. 


God.—Boox or Gop. By ©. §Svo. cloth. Vol. I.: The Apocalypse. 
pp. 647. 12s.6d.—Vol II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp 752. 148.— 
Vol. ITI. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16s. 


Goldstiicker—A Dicrionary, Sanskxit aND ENa iso, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wirson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
THEopor GoLpsTickEr. Parts 1.to VI. 4to. pp. 40U. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 


Goldstiicker.— Panini: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kaxipa-Surra, with the Commentary 


of Kumarita-Swamin. By Tnueopor Goupstiicxer. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 


Goldstiicker.—On tHe Dericiencies In THE Present ADMINISTRATION 
oF Hinpu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By THzonor Go.opstiicker, Professor of 
ae in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 
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Gover.—Tue Forx-Sones or Sournern Inpra. By Cuantzs E. Gover. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth 10s. 6d. 


Grammatography.—A Manvat or Rererence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
BALLHORN. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


The ‘‘Grammatography” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the readin 
of the most important ancient and modern languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulte 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 
Afghan (or Pushto). Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 


Amharic. Danish. Hebrew (Judwo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Angio-Saxon. Demotice. Hungarian. (man). Romaic( Modern Greek 
Arabic. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Trish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Servian. 

A-syrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 
Bengali. Gothie. Mantshu. Sorbian (or Wendish). 
Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bagfs. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarese (or Carn&taca). Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Numidian. Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 
Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 


Cafic. Hebrew ikem Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbian). 
Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 


Grassmann.—-WorrTersucn zum Rie-VepA. Von Herrmann GrassMAnn, 
Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 17765. £1 10s. 


Green.—SHAKESPEARE AND THE EmBiEM-WRITERS: an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Embiem-Book Literature down to a.p. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £1 1ls. 6d; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 128. 6d. 


Grey.—Hanpsook or Arrican, AUSTRALIAN, AND PotynesianN Put- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir GeorcE Grey and Dr. H. I. Bueax. 

Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 48. 

Vol.I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. . 

Vol. II. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nenygone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo.p.12. ls. 

Vol.II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part anew Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. §8vo. pp. 
76. 78. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (continuation).--Polynesia and Borneo, §8vo. pp. 77-154. 78. 

. Vol. LIT. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol, ZV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 


Grey.—Maorr Memenros: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 


Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Cu. OLIVER B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. .12s. 


Griffin.— Tae Razas or rHE Punsas. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lerzi H. Grirrin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of ‘‘ The Punjab Chiefs,’’ etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8yo., pp. xiv. and 630. 21s. 
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Griffis.—Tax Mixapo’s Emrrer. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.c. to 1872 a.p. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
rae in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Gairris. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 

: l. 

Griffitth—Scrnzs rrom THE Ramayana, Mrenapura, Etc. Translated 
by Rateax T H. Gutrritx, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 

By sh a ast alder AR Aine ha re ae Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 

anthara’s Guile—Dasaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother— Mother and Son—The Triumph of 

Love—Farewell?!—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 

Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory-— 

Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith —Tar RAmAyan or VAtmixri. Translated into English verse. 
By Raveu T. H. Grirrirs, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 65 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

Vol. II., containing Book II.. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy &vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. III, Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18s. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 15s. 

Grout.—Tue Isizutvu: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Gubernatis.—Zootoctcan Myrnonoey; or, the -Legends of Animals. 
By ANGELO DE GuBERNATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442, 28s. 

Gundert.—A Matayatam anp Enerish Dictionary. By Rev. H. 
Gunpert, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 


Haas. —CaraLoevE oF Sansxrir anD Pari Booxs my THE LIBRARY OF 
THE British Muszeum. By Dr. Ennst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 Is. 

Hafiz of Shirdz.—Setecrions From His Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman BickneLt. With Preface by A. S. Bicxnritn. Demy 
4to., pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Hgersenrt, 
R.A. £2 2s, 

Haldeman. — Pennsytvania Durcu: a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. HaLpEman, A.V., Professor of Com— 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S8vo. pp. 
viii, and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. : 

Hall.—Mopeen EncrisuH. By Frrzepwarp Hatt, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. 6d. 

Hall.—On Enerish ApDJEcrIvEes In -ABLE, with Special Reference to 
RELIABLE. By FirzeEpwarp Hatt, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 


Hans Breitmann Ballads.—See under LeLanp. 
Hardy.—Cuzistianity anp Buppuism ComparEp. By the late Rev. 
R. Spence Harpy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 63. 
Hassoun.—Txe Diwan or Harm Tar. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 
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Haswell.—GrammaticaL Nores anp Vocanvtary or THE Provan 
Laneuace. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
HaswE.u. B6vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15s. 


Haug.—THE Book or Anpa Virnar. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with farther MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Marrin 
Have, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the U-i- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. Wxst, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. lxxx., v., and 316. £1 5a. 


Haug.—A Lectures on an Onrernat Srerca or Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Maztin Have, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 


Haug.—Txe Artarrya BaanmManam OF THE Rie VEDA: containing the 
Earliest Specylations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Have, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., ete. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 


Haug.—An Oxp Zanp-Pantavi Grossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Desrur HosHEenos: Jamaspsi, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Have, Pbh.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 132. 15s. 


Haug.— An Otp Pantavi-Pazanp Grossary. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destun Hossanes1 Jamaspsr Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Hava, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28s. 


Heaviside.—Amernican ANTIQUITIES; or, the New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By Joun T.C. Heavisips. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. 1s, 6d. 


Hepburn.—A Japanese anp Enerisn Dicrionany. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hersurnn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 


Hepburn.—JaranEsE-ENGLIsH AND ENGLISH-JAPANESE Dictionary. By 
J.C. Herpurn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18s. 


Hernisz.— A Gurr To ConvErsaTION IN THE ENG LIsH aND CHINESE 
LaNGUAGES, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanistas Hearnisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6d. 


The Chirfeee characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast-into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 


Hincks.—Srrecmmen Cuaprers or an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincxgs, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S, 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. 1s. 


Hodgson.—Essays on THE Lanevaces, Literature, and Rerieron 
or Nepat anp T1BzT; together with farther Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hovason, late 
British Minister at Nep4l. Reprinted with Corrections and Additions from 
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‘‘THustrations of the Literature and Religion of t» Buddhists,” Serampore, 
1841; and “Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,” 
No. XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 14s. 


Hoffmann.—Suorring Diatocves, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Horymann. Oblong 8vo pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 


Hoffmann, J. J.—A Japanese Grammar. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 ls. 


Heélbein Society.—Subscription £1 1s. per annum. A List of Publi- 
cations to be had on application. 


Hopkins.—E.ementary Grammar or THE TurkisH Lanevace. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Horxins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 3s. 6d. 


Howse.—A Grammar or THE CREE Lanavace. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joszrpn Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Hunter.—A Comparative Dicrionary oF THE LaneuacEs oF INDIA AND 
Hies Asta, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuseripts. By W. W. Hunren, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hunter.—Sraristican Accounr oF THE Provinces or Benes. By 
W. W. Houstrer, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., Author of ‘The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ etc. In 6 vols. Demy 
Svo. [Shortly. 


Ikhwanu-s Safé.—Ingwinv-s Sari; or, Brorners or Purrry. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. vui. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The).—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burcess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
peranuum, Subscription £2. 


Inman.—Ancirnt Pacan anp Moprern Cuetstian Symporism Exrosep 
AND ExpLainEep. By Tuomas INMaNn, M.D. Second Edition. With Ulustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


International Numismata Orientalia. Sce under Marsden. 
Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara —See under Averorxs SanscriT1. 


Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
in Pali, by V. Faussou, with a Translation by R. C. Cuinpers, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volames. Text. Vol. I. 
Part I. Roy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 224 7s. 6d. 


Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon.— An Enetisnh Dicrronary of all 
except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By JaBez Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. 564, cloth. is. 6d. 


Johnson.—OnrrentaL REigions, AND THEIR RELATION TO UNIVERSAL 
Reyieion. India. By Samven Jounson. Third Edition. Large 8vo., pp. vi. 
and 802, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 5s. 


Kalid-i-Afghani.— Trawstation oF THE Kaxzip-1-AreHant, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, 


Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trevor CaicHeLe Puowpen. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. xx. and 406, with a Map. Lahore, 1875. £2 2s. 
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Kadgiké.—A Comorentary on Panryr’s Grammaticat ApHonrsms. By 


Panpit Jardprrya. Edited by Panpir BAua SAsrni, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares, First part, 8vo. pp. 490. 16s. 


Kellogg.—A Grammar or tHe Hivor Lanevaer, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hind? of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kz.1oae, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s. 


A ares 
Kern.—Tuz Anyasyatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadigvara, edited by Dr. H. Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s. 


Kern.— Tae Bruat-Sanarri; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Variha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3pp.51-154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be completed in Nine Parts. 


Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-din. <A new edition of the Hinddst4ani Text, carefully revived, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Epwarp B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.5., 
F.8.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hinddstfni at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 


Kidd. —CataLoevE oF THE CHINESE LipRarRy oF THE Royar Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kipp. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 


Kielhorn.—A Grammar or THE Sansxnit Lanevace. By F. Kiernorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

Kielhorn.—KAryAyana anp Paransat1. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. KretHorn, Ph. D., Prof. of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 8s. 6d. 


Kilgour.—Txe Hesrew or Iserran Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kizecour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

Kistner.—Buppwa anp His Docrrinres. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otro Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Koch.—A Hisronica, Grammar oF THE EneiisH Lanevaer. By C. F. 
Kocx. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Mornis, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready. 


Koran (The). Arabjc text, lithographed in Oudh, a.u. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 7s. 6d. ‘ 


Koran (The).—See also Sale. 
Kroeger.— THe Minnesmnerer or Genmany. By A. E. Krorarr. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7a. 

Correnrs.—Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.—II. The Minnelay.—III. The 
Divine Minnesong.—1¥V. Walther von der Vogelweide.—Y. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.—VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s‘ Tristan and Isolde.’ 
Lacombé.—Dicrionwarme et GRAMMAIRE DE LA LaxevEr vss Cais, 

par le Rév. Pére Aus. Lacomsez. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 713,iv.and 190. 21s. 
Laghu Kaumudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaréja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £1 11s. 6d. 
Land.—Tse Paicirizs or Hesrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Lan, 
Professor of Legie and Metaphyeic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reeinatp Lane Poorz, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part Il]. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6d. | 
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Legge.—Inavevrat Lecture on tHe Consrrrutine or a Carnese Cuan 

in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 

~ 1876, by Rev. Jamzs Laces, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. S8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 6d. 


Legge.—Tue Cutvese Cuasstcs. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Lecce, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. 1. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 28. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. ILI. Part Il. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 231—-736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
Ch‘ing ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents :—Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 


Legge——Txe Cuinese Cuassics. Translated into English. With 
reliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leces, D.D., LL.D. 


Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12s. 


Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12s. 


Leigh.—Tusxz Reticion or rar Wortp. By H. Sronz Leen. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 


Leland.—Tssz Enexish Grirsies anp THEIR Lanevaer. By Canaries 
G. Le.tanp. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 6d. 


Leland.—Tue Breirmann Battaps. THE onty AvuTHorizeEp Eprrion. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Cuan es 
G. Lzetanp. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xviii. and 292. 6s. 


Hans Brerrmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By CuHarizs 
G. Letanp. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Hans Brerrmann’s Cupristmas. With other Ballads. By Cuartzs 
G. Letanp. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 1s. 


Hans Brerrmann 4s a Porrticran. By Cuanzes G. Letann. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. 1s. 


Hans Brerrmann In Cuurce. With other Ballads. By Cuanries 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp- 80, sewed. ls. 


Haws Brerrmann as aN Untan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 
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Geland.—Fusane; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Cuaries G. Lecanp, Or. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. 6d. : , 

Leland.—Enetisa Giesy Sones. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Cuartes G. Lzewanp, Author of “The English Gipsies,”’ 
ete.; Prof. E. i Patmer; and JaNet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. Sow. tg 

Leland.—Pinein-Enxearisn Srve-Sone; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Cxanies G. Letann. Feap, 
Svo. cl , pp. vill. and 140. 1876. 6s. 
nowens—Tar Enews Governess at THE Siamese Court - 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Haurietre Leonowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 

Leonowens.—Tue Romance or Siamese Harem Lare. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowens, Author of ‘The English Governess at the Siamese Court.’’ 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 

_. Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14s. 

Literature.—Transactions oF THE Royat Socrery oF LITERATURE OF 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827-39. 
Second Series, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, 8vo. plates, 
1843-76. A complete set, as far as published, £10 10s. A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application. . 

Lobscheid.- -Enerish anp CurngsE Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Losscnem, Knight of Francis 
Jozeph, C.M.LR.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. vini, and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 8s. 

Lobscheid.—Cxrnesz anp Enexrasn Dictronary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. LosscHerp, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.1.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &e. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 
bound. £2 8s 

Ludewig (Hermann E.)—The Lirenarure of AmenicaN ABORIGINAI 
Lanevaces. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. TuRNER. 
Edited by Nicozas TrisNer. 8vo. fly and genera) Title, 2 leaves; Dr Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor's Preface, pp. iv.—xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ladewig, pp. xiii. —xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 

p. xiv-——xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s 

ibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247-256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Luzzatto.—Grammak oF THE BisticaL CuaLpaic LancuaGE aND THE 
Tatuup Basyionicat Ipioms. By S. D. Luzzarro. Translated from the 
Italian by J.S. Gotpammer. Cr. 8vo.cl., pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 

Macgowan.—A Mawnvat or tHE Amoy Cortoguian. By Rev. J. 
Maccowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8yvo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 le. 

Maclay and Baldwin.—Aw Axruanettc Drorionany of THE CHINESE 
LANGuAGE IN THE Fooounow Dratecr. By Rev. R. 8S. Macray, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Miesion, and Rev. C.C. Batpwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. &8wo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4a. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Manan Moxnun Buaart, by 
KrISHWACHANDRADHARMADHIKARIN of Benares. (Containing all bué the 
Harivane&.) “$ vols. Svo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £8 3s. 

Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian [trama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhici. By Joun Picxroup, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. de. 
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Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit 
Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
oo Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 

4. 1871. 168. 


Maltby.—A Practica, Hanpsooxk oF THE Untya on Oprya Lanevace. 
8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s. 6d. 


Manava-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarria-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by THzopur Go.pstTiickEer. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 


Manipulus Vocabulorum; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wseatrey. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 


Manning.—Aw Inquiry INTO THE CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF THE 
Possessives AUGMENT in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
JamMEs ManninG, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 


March.—A Comparative GramMMAaR OF THE ANGLO-Saxon LANGUAGE; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. Marcu, LL.D. Demy 8vo, clath, pp. xi. and 253. 1873. 10s. 


Markham.—Qvicava Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Ctementrs R. Markuam, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of ‘Cuzco and Lima,’’ and “Travels in Peru and 
India.”” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. lls. 6d. 


Markham.—Oxtanta: A Drama In THE Quicuua Lanevaer. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By CLeEments KR. MaRKnaM, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Markham.—A Memorn or tHe Lapy Awa ne QOsonro, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.p. 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Cuesentrs R. Marxuan, C.B., 
F.R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academie Ceesarese 
Naturz Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4ta, pp. 112. With a Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 28s. 


Markham.—Tse Nannarrves of THE Mission or GrorcE Boetz, 
K.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Crements R Manxuam, C.B., F.R 8. Demy 8vo., with Maps and I}us- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 21s. 


Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

Part 1. Ancient Indian Weights. By Epwarp Tuomas, F.RS., etc., etc. 

With a Plate and Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. 9s. 6d. 

Part II. Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans, By Stanuzy Lanz Poors. Royal 
4to. pp. xii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9z. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achemenide. By Barcuay V. HEAD, Assistant- 
pe of Coins, British Museum. 4to. pp. viii. and 56, with three autotype 
plates. 
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Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Epwarp Txomas Roars. 4to, 
pp. iv. and 22, and 1 plate. Just ready. 


Part V. The Parthian Coinage, By Percy Garpner, M.A. 4to. 7 Autotype 
Plates and about 60 pages. Nearly ready. 


Mason.— Burman: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceuf1 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl. Rangoon, 1860. 30s. 


Mason.—Tue Pair Text or Kacucnayano’s GRAMMAR, WITH ENGLISH 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
HI: The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2(8, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £1 lls. 64. 


Mathews.—AsBRAHAM BEN Ezra’s UNEDITED COMMENTARY ON THE CAN- 
TICLFS, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Matuews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. 6d. 


Mathuraprasdda Misra.—A Tririnevat Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdG, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdG@ and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Matuuré- 
PRASADA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares, 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


Mayers.—I.LiusTeations oF tHE Lamaist System 1n Treet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By Wituiam Frepenick Marers, Ksg., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. S8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. ls. 6d. 


Mayers—Tue Cuinese Reaper’s Manvat. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 5s. 


Medhurst.—Cuinesz Diatoeurs, Questions, and Famrirar SENTENCES, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mepuurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo.pp. 226. 18s. 


Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wiuson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc.,etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Jonnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6d. 


Memoirs read before the AntyRoPpotocicaL Socrery or Lonpon, 1863- 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 


irs read before the AnrHrorotoeicaL Socrety or Lonpon, 1865-6. 
Vol. Ii. B8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 21s. 


Mills —Tire Inprsnw Sarnr; or, Buddha and Buddhism.—A Sketch 
Historieal and Oritical. By C. D. B. Mrxzs. 8yo. cl., pp. 192. 7s. 6d. 


Minocheherji.—Paniavi, Gusseitt, any Enouisn Dicrionary. By 
Jamasr3t Dastum MrinocHEHERII Jamasp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. L (To be completed in three volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. clxzix and 108, 
with Photographic Portvait of the Author. 14s, . 
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Mitra.—Tue Antiquities or Onissa. By Rasenpratara Mrrra. 
Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. £4 4s, 


Moellendorffi—Manoat or Cutnese Bratiocrarny, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P.G.and O. F. von MoxLLENDORFF, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £1 10s. 


Molesworth.—A Dricrronary, MArarur and Eneriso. Compiled by 
J.T. MoLesworra. assisted by GeorcE and THomas Canpy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J.T. MoLte»worts. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 


Molesworth.—A Comprnpivm or Moteswortn’s Manatati and EnevisH 
Dictionary. By Basa Panmansi. Secoud Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 2is. 


Morley.—A Descriptive Catatoeve of the Historica, Manuscripts 
in the ARABicand Perstan LanGuaGeEs preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Wittiam H. Morey, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 


Morrison.—A Dicrionary oF THE CurInese Lanevace. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 


Muhammed.—Txe Lire or Munammep. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fenpinanp WiistTENn- 
Fetp. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266,sewed. 78.6d. Each 
part sold separately. 

The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 
Muir.—Oxzriemat Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by Joun Mure, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Svo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21s. 

Vol. II, The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. Xxx. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

Vol. ILI. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Svo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s, 

Vol. 1V. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21s. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Tdeas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 21s. 


Miiller.—Tar Sacrep Hymns or tHe Braumins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Miituer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc.,ete. Volume I. Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp. clii. and 264. 12s. 6d. 

Miiller—Txe Hymne or rae Rie-Vepa in the Samhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Miuuzr, M.A., ete. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed, 32s. [Jn the press. 
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Miiller.—Lxcrvzz on Bupputsr Niamism. By F. Max Miitzze, 


M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the Ge:man.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 


Nagananda; on THe Joy or rox Swaxe-Wortv. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Paumer Boyp, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar €¥ 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowktu. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 48. 64. 


Nalopékhyanam.—Srory or Nata; an Episode of the Maha-Bhérata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Sa aie The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H. Mirman, 

DD. 8vo.cl. 1ds. 


Naradiya Dharma Sastram; or, tHe Insrrrvres or Nazapa_ Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the uupublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Junius 
Jot.y, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8yo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Newman.— A Dicrionany oF Moprern Arasic —1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and $76—464, cloth. £1 Ls. 


Newman.—A Hanpsoox or Moprrn Anasic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx, and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 


Newman.—Tue Text or tHE [euvive Inscrirrions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 


Newman.—Ozrnoépy: or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 18. 


Nodal.—Exremextos pk GramAtica Quicuva 6 IpIoma DE LOS YNcas. 
Bajo los Auspicios de }a Kedentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose FerNanpEz Nopat, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Reptblica de) PerG. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1s. 


Nodal.—Los Vincutos pz Oxxtaxta y Cusi-Kcvyrtior. Drama EN 
Quicsva. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. José FERNanpEz Nopau, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la RepGblica del PerG. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Filfntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


Notley.—A Comparative Grammar oF THE FRenca, Itarran, Spanisy, 
AND Pontruausse Lanevaces. By Epwin A. Notigy. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 64. 


Nutt.—Fracments or 4 Samwanrran Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS, With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
}ogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nort, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viit, 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15s. 
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Nutt.—A Sxeren or Samanrran Hisrony, Doemwa, ann LrreratuRe. 
Published as an Introduction to ‘“ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J.W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 


Nutt.—Two Treatiszrs on VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE aND DovUBLE 
Lerrers by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. 6a. 


Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. Orrema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by Wizu1am RB. 
Sanppacw. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. ds. 


Ollanta: A Drama ry tHE Quicuva Lanevaer. See under Marxyuam 
and under Nopa.. 


Oriental Congress.—Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 5s. 


Oriental Congress —-TRansactions oF THE SEconp SxEssion oF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ConGREsS OF ORIENTALISTS, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Ronerr K. Doveras, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. vill. and 456. 21s. 


Osburn.—TxHe Monumentat Hisrory of Eeypr, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Wititam Ossurn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 161; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. I.—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 


Palmer.— Eeyrrian CHroniciEs, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 


By Witttam Patmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12s. 


Palmer.—A Concrsz Dictionary or THE Perstan Lanevacr. By E. 
H. PaumMEer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Sqnare 16mo. pp. vill. and 364, cloth. 108 6d. 


Palmer.—Leaves From a4 Worp Huewnter’s Nore Boox. Being some 
Contributions tv English Etymology. By the Rev A. Smyrue Paumer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xn.-316. 7s. 6d. 


Palmer.—Ts:z Sone or tHE Reep; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
PatmeER, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 5s. 


Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiy4ém, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Némah.— Tae Panp-Nimaz; or, Books of Counsels. By 
ApanBib MArAspann, Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 


Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Miiller’s Translation of the 
‘* Rig-Vepa.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 


Paspati—Exvpes suk LES Tcuinenianfés (Gypsies) ov Bonfmrens DE 
>Emprre Orroman. Par ALEXANDRE G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 18371. 28s. 
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Patell—Cowassez Parert’s Cuxronorocy, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindas, 
Mobamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowassen SoRABJEE 
PaTELL. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 


Peking Gazette.—Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, and 1876. 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 160, 177. 10s. 6d. each. 


Percy.—Bisnor Percy's Forro Manuscripts—BaLLaDs AND RoMANCE 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’ 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
‘W. Chappell, ae etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half—bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 


man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 


Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols, The 
Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. bound in 
cloth lettered. £19 3s. 64. 


Sold Separately. 


Preece (The) of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 6 vols. 
8vo. cl. £3. 


*,* Very few sets remain for sale. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. cl. £10 16s. 


#,* The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 


Separate Volumes. 


For 1854: containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo.cl. £1 10s. 


For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Maiden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 1s. 


*,* Kimilarai Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. 1a. 


For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James serra eatba Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 8. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 10s. 


*,* The pfice of the volumes, 1854 and 1855, is 21s. each. That of the volume 
for 1856-7, 30s. The subscquent volumes are 12s. each, excepting that for 1858: 
including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, edited from MSS. 
by F. J. Furnivall; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, 
Rev. ae Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 
8vo. el. 128. 


For 1859: with papers by Dr. ©. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Fornivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The)—continued. 


For 1860-1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 

For 1862-8 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. S8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1864: containing 1. Manning’s (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc, ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text ot 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys—The 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 

*,* Separately: Manning’s Inquiry, 3s.—Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 33.— 

Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, 8s. ; 

For 1865: including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Juanguage; and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 


Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hepsleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1866 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect ; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Wiptuson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


*.* The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes; 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale ; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Paleotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong ‘ Oy.’? The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1258; to which are added ‘ The Cuckoo’s Song 
and ‘ The Prisoner’s Prayer,”’ Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873—-4—-Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 


For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 
2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Ohanges made by four 
young Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Eiworthy ; 6. Engiish Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic. and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morfill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay, by H. Jenner. 
Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. 


*,* Part 3 is in the press. 


The Society's Extra Volumes. 


Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Meeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Meeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old aud modern Eng- 


lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. London, 1868. 
Sq. 8vo. cl. 9s. 


Medieval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.pD. 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 


Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
London, 1870. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Phillips.—Txe Docrrarve or Appar tHE AposTiE. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Groner Puiturrs, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3,15. Col- 
Jated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough t 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. WALTER W. Sxeart, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


Pimentel. — Cuapro pDESCRIPTIVO Y COMPARATIVO DE LAS LENGUAS 
InviGENAs DE México, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco * 
PimenTgaL. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mezxico, 1875. 
£2 2s. 


Pischel.— Hemacanpra’s GRaMMATIK DER PRAKRITSPRACHEN (Siddha- 
hemacandram Adhyaya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erlauternden Anmerkungen. 
Herausgegeben von RicHarp Piscuet. Part I. Text und Wéortverzeichniss. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 236. 8s. 


Pope.—A Tami Hanpzoox; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
G. U. Porz. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 21s. 


Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowett. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14s. 


Priaulx.—QuzstionEs Mosatcz; or, the first part of the Book of 


Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By OsmMonD DE 
Beauvoin Priavix. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 


Ramayan of Valmiki.—5 vols. See under Grirriru. 


Ram Jasan.— A Sanskrit anp Enezisa Dictionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 


Ram Raz.—Essay on the Ancurrectur:e of the Hinpus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. 


Rask.—A Grammar or THE Anoto-Saxon Tonavr. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By BENJAMIN TuHorPeE. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 


Rawlinson.—A Commentary on THE CuUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF 
BaBYLONIA AND ASSYRIA, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawxinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London,1850. 2s. 6d. 
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Rawlinson.—Ovriines or Assyrran History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Raw.inson, C B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layanp, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 


Rawlinson. —Insceretion or TicrarH Prreser I., Kine or Assyria, 
B.c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawiinson, Fox Taxzot, Esq., Dr. Hincxs, 
and Dr. Orrrerr., Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo.sd.,pp.74. 2s. 


Rawlinson.— Nores on tHE Earty History or Basytonra. By 
g Colonel Rawiinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. 1s. 


Redhouse.—TuHe Turkish Campaiener’s Vapre-Mrcoum or OrromMan 
CoLtLoquiaL LANGUAGE; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Repuovusez, F.R.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. 5s. 


Renan.—Awn Essay on THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF THE Book or 
NABATHZAN AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
RENAN, Membre de l'Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Revue Celtique—Tuer Revver Cerriauz, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Garpoz. 8vo. Subscription, £1 per Volume. 


Rhys.— Lecrvres on Wrish Puimotoey. By Joun Rays. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xii. and 458. 12s. 


Rig-Veda.—Scee Miiller. 


Rig-Veda-Sanhita: Tare Sacrep Hymns or THE Braumans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Mtiier, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns ro roe MAroutTs, OR THE 
Stonm-Goovs.  8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A CoLtection or Ancient Hinnv Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wiison, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Firzevwarp Hat. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 


Rig-veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horaczk HayMan Witson, M.A., 
F.R.S., ete. Edited by E. B. Cowrtt, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. 1V., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 


A few copies of Vols. If. and III. stiii left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 


Roe and Fryer.—Travets mv Iwpra mn THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Sir Tuomas Roe and Dr. Joun Fryer. Reprinted from the “ Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.’’ 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. 6d. 


Rehrig.—Tue Snorresr Roan tro German. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. O. Raurie, Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vil. and 225. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


Rogers.—Norice on tHE Dinars or THE ABBASSIDE Dynasty. By 
Epwarp THomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 65s. 
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Rosny.—A Grammar of tHE Cuivese Lanevacz. By Professor 
Lzon bE Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3s. 


Rudy.—Tue Cuivese Manpartn Lanevace, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Cuartes Rupy. In 3 Voluines. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 1s. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of Razin 
Rapuakanta Deva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3s. 6d. each part. t 

Sakuntala.— KArmisa’s abt shiatas The Bengalf Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Ricuarp Piscuex. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 12s. 


Sakuntala.—A Sansxrrr Drama 1n Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 
Wiiirams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo.cl. £1 Is. 


Sale.—TuHe Koran; commonly called THe Atconan or MoHAMMED. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By GEoxnce 
SALE, get To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7a. 


Sima-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnett, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12s. 6d. 


Sanskrit Works.—A Catatocure or Sansxrnrir Worxs Printep tin 
Inp1A, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TriipneR & Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. Js. 


Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini; on, Toe Compretre Sansxerr Dicrionary. 
In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15s. 


Satow.—An EnouisH Japanese Dictionary or THE Spoken Lanevace. 
By Exnnest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsHrpasH1 Masakata, ofthe Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. xx. and 366, cloth. 12s. 


Sayce.—An AssYRIAN GRAMMAR FOR CompPakaTIVE Purposes. By 
A. H. Saycrz, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6d. 


Sayce.— Tue Prixciptes or ComparaTIvE Purtotoey. By A. H. 
Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10s. 6d. 


Scarborough.—A CotiEction or CurnesE Proverss. Translated and 
Arranged by Wriiti1am ScarsorovucuH, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 103.6d. 


Schele de Vere——Srupres 1n Enexiso ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Scurre pe Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. S8vo.cloth, pp vi.and 365. 10s. 6d. 


Schele de Vere.— AmenicaNIsmMs: THE ENGLISH oF THE NEw Wor tp. 
By M. Scuzerz DE Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth, 12s. 

Schleicher.—Comrenpium or THE CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE InDo- 
European, SANsKRIT, GREEK, AND LATIN LANGUAGES. By Avcustr 
ScuLeicHer. Translated from the Third German Edition by Henrsert 
Benpva tt, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 6s. 


Schemeil.—_Ex Mustaxer; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man‘s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin lppanuim 
Scuemei,. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 4s. 
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Schlagintweit.—Buppxuism mx Tiset. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emit ScataagintrweitT, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
Svo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 


Schlagintweit.— Giossary or GrocrapHicat TERMS FROM INDIA AND 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann DE 
go Scutaciwnrweir. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’’ the Third Volume of H., A., and R. pz SCHLAGINTWEIT’S 
‘Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.’’ With an Atlas in 
Hs aa folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. 4. 


Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 140. ds. 


Shépurji Edaljfi.—A Grammar or THE GusanMt{f Lanavacr. By 
SHApursf Eparsi. Cloth, pp.127. 10s. 6d. 


Shapurji Edalji.—A Dicrronary, Gusratt anp Eneuiso. By Suipunsf 
Eparsi. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 


Sherring —Tuer Sacrep Ciry oF THE Hrinpvus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Suernine, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Firzepwarp Hatt, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 


Sherring.—Huormv Trrpes anp Castzs, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. SHeRxmnG, M.A., LL.B., London, Author of “‘ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. 
£4 4s, 


Sherring.—Txe Hisrory or Prorestant Missions my Inpra. From 
their commencement in 1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. Suernine, M.A., 
London Mission, Benares, Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 482. 16s. 


Singh.—Saxuesr Boox; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Srrpan AtraR Sinau, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15s. 


Skeat.—A List or Enexiso Worps, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. WALTER 
W. Sxeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 


Smith.—A VocancLtary oF Proper Names rn CHINESE AND ENGLISH. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smita, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and x. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


Smith.—Conrrisvtions TOWARDS THE Materra Mepica anp Natura 
History oF Cu1na. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F.: Porter Smiru, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 1s. 

Sophocles.—A Giossary or Later anp Byzantine Grezex. By E. A. 
SorHocizs. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. —Romarc on Moprern Gnreex Grammar. By E. A. Sopnocrss. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s, 6d. 
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Sophocles.—Garerx Lexicon or THE Roman anv Byzantine PERIODS 


(from B.0. 146 to a.p. 1100), By E. A. Sortocies. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 10s. 


Steele.—An Eastern Love Story. Kusa JMtaxaya: a Buddhistic 


Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Tuomas Stxxetz, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6s. 


Stent —Tue Jape Cuarret, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection cf 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Grorce Carrer STenrt, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” ‘* Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” ‘“‘ Chinese Lyrics,’ ‘‘ Chinese Legends,” ete. Cr. 
80. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 


Stent.—A CHINESE AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY IN THE PEKINESE 
Diatect. By G. BE. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix and 677. 1871. £1 10s. 


Stent.—A Curnese anp Enetisn Pocxer Dicrionany. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 15s. 


Stoddard.—Grammarz or THE MoperN Syrrac Lanevaaee, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Sropparp, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 10s. 6d. 


Stokes.—Breunans MrntasEx. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 


Wuir trey Sroxes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile, 1872. 
15s. 


Stokes.—Goretica—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and 


Verse. Edited by Wurtttey Stoxres. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18s. 


Stratmann.—A Dicrionary oF THE Otp Ene iso Lanevaer. Compiled 


from the writings of the x1mth, x1vth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Srrarmann. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 594. 1873. In 
wrapper, £1 lls. 6d.; cloth, £1 14s. 


Stratmann.—An OLp Enerisa Porm or tHe Own anv THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Edited by Francis Henry STRATMANN. §8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 


Strong.—Sexections From THE Bostan oF Sani, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonng MELANCTHON Srrone, Captain H.M, 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii, and 56. 2s. 62. 


Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).— See Whitney. 


Swamy.—Tue Datwivansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomdna SwAmy, Mudeliér. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 174. 1874. 
10s. 6d. 


Swamy.—Tue Darnivansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp- 100! 1874. 6s. 


Swamy.—Sovrra Niprita; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
Coomizna Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6s. 


Sweet.—A History or Enerisn Sounns, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 


Word Lists). By Henry Swesr. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
48. 6d. 
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Syed Ahmad.—A Serius or Essays on tHE Lire or MOHAMMED, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syep Anmap Kuan Bauapor, C.S8.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,’’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 10s. 


Taittirfya-Praticakhya.—See Waurrtnzy. 


oaalmud.—SELxcrions FRoM THE Tatmup. Being Specimens of the 
Contents of that Ancient Book. Its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 
Legends. Also brief Sketches of the Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. Potano. 8vo. cloth, pp. 382. 15s. 


Tarkavachaspati.—Vacuasratya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by Taranatua TarkavacuaspatTl, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. 


Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Sciences; Architecture, Civil, Military and Naval; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making; Mechanics; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics; Chemistry; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Karzmanscu. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


Vol. I. English—German—French. 8vo. pp. 666. 12s. 
Vol. II. German—English—French. 8vo. pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. III. French—German—English, 8vo. pp. 618. 12s. 


Technologial Dictionary.—Pocker Dicrionary or Tecunicat Terms 
Usep in Ants AND Scrences. English-German-French. Based on the 
larger Work by Karmarscu. 3 vols imp. l6mo. cloth. 12s. 


The Boke of Nurture. By Joun Russet, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By WxNkyYN DE Worpe, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Huca Ruopegs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frepericx J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 12. lls. 6d. 


Thibaut.—Tae Stivastreas. English Trauslation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Tursaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 


Thomas.— Earty Sassanran Iysceretions, SEats anv Corns, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&ajiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. S8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 


Thomas.—TxHeE CHronicitrs oF THE PatHin Krines or Deut. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.B.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
pniber Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 1 8s. 


Thomas.—TuHe Revenve Resovaces or tHE Mueuat Emrree iw Invi, 
i from a.p. 1598 to a.p. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delhi.” By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 

3s. 6d. 
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Thomas.—Commenrs on Recent Pentv: Decirnenments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to © 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist&n. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Epwarp Tomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 8s. 6d. 


Thomas.—Sassanran Corvs. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Tuomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 


Thomas.—Recorps or THE Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14s. 


Thomas.—Jarvism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S.— 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


Thomas.—Tue Turory ann Practice or CreorE Grammar. By J. J. 
Tuomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12s. 


Thorburn.—Bannt ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. THorsvrn, 
I.C.8., Settlement Officer of the Bannd District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
18s. 


Thorpe.—Dreromatanrom Aweticum Zvi Saxontct. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King thelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. ITI. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benzamin THorpPE, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
et Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, clotb. 1865. £1 1s. 


Tindall—A Grammar ann VocaBuLaRY oF THE Namagqua-Horrenrtot 
Lanevuace. By Henry TinDatt, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 


Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly Bien in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 28. 6d. 


Trumpp.—GramMMAk OF THE Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 


pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernesr TrumpPr. 
Svo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 


Trampp.—Grammak oF THE Srunpur Lancvacr. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. ERnezst 
Tromrr. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 158s. 


Van der Tuuk.—Ovrioves or a Grammar or THe Maraqgasy Lanevace 
By H. N. vAN DER TuuK. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1s. 


Van der Tuuk.—Suonr Account or THE MaLay MANUSORIPTS BELONGING 
vo THE Roya Astaric Society. By H.N. van DER Tuuxk. 8vo., pp.52. 28. 6d. 


Vedarthayatna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Safthita 
and Lads Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I.to XII. 8vo. pp. 1—318. Price 3s. 62. 
eac. ad 


Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 


Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Parfyas. By the late H. H. Wiison, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
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fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by FirzEpwarpD 
Hau. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. IL. pp. 343; Vol. III., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 


Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. Cloth. 12s. 


Wade.—Yii-Yen Tzt-Enn Car. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises, By Tuomas Francis Waps, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 


Wade.— Wén-Cuien Tzi-Ern Cur. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Tuomas Francis WapeE, O.B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455; and iv, 72, and 52. £1 16s. 


Wake.—Cuaprrers on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Stanizanp Wakg, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Watson.—Inpex Tro rae Native anp Screntiric Names or InpIAN AND 
, OTHER EasteRN Economic Puiants anp Propvucts, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By JouHn 
Forses Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp.65¢@. £1 Ils. 6d. 


Weber.—On roe Rimdyawa. By Dr. Arsrecut Wesrr, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted from 
“The Indian Antiquary.”” Feap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 95s. 


Wedgwood.—A Dicrionany or Enexish Errmotocy. By HeEnsierex 
Wepewoop. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Parts, of 160 pages. Price 5s. each; or complete in one volume, cl. 


£1 6 


Wedgwood.—On re Oricrn or Lanevace. By HENsLEIGH WEDGWwooD, 


late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 
38. 6d. 


West.—Gtossary anp InpEx oF THE Pantavi Texts or THE Boox oF 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-[ Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Have, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25s. 


Wheeler.—Txe History or Inpra From THE Eartiest Acrs. By J- 
TaLBoys WHEELER, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
‘* The Geography of Herodotus,’”’ etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18s. 

Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period. pp. lxxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 2is. 

Vol, III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. pp. 484, with two maps. 18¢. 

Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 820. 14s. 

Vol. 1V. Part II. In the press. 
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Wheeler.—Jounnat or a Voyace uP THE [RRAWADDY TO MANDALAY AND 
Buamo. By J. Tarpovs WHEELER. 8Svo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 3s. 6d. 


Whitney.—Onrenrat anp Linevistic Srupres. First Series. The 
Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. By Wi1t11amM Dwicut WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Cr. 8vo. cl., 
pp- x. and 418. 12s. 

ConTrents.—The Vedas.—The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life.—Miiller’s History of Vedic 
Literature.—The Translation of the Veda.— Miiller’s Rig-Veda Translation.— The ethaaa 
Indo-European Philology and Ethnology.—Miiller’s Lectures on Language.—Present State 0. 
the Question as to the Origin of Language.—Bleek and the Simious Theory of Language.— 
Schleicher and the Physical Theory of Language.—Steinthal and the Psychological Theory of 
Language.—Language and Education.—Index. 


Whitney.—Onrentat anv Linevistic Stupres. By W. D. Waurryey, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Second Series. Contents: The East and West—Religion 
and Mythology—Orthography and Phonology—Hinda Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 446. 12s. 


Whitney.—Arsarva Vena Priticdxuya; or, Céunakfyé Caturadhyé- 
yik& (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By Wintt1am D. WuitNney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £1 11s. 64. 


Whitney.— Lanevace anp THE Srupy or Lanevace: Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Wurrney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 604. 10s. 6d. 


Whitney.—Lanevaacsz anp rts Srupy, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Wuirney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm’s Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 5s. 


Whitney.—Surya-Srppuanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calcuiations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
WhaHitngy. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. £1 lls. 6d. 


Whitney.—TArmrirfya-Priticixuya, with its Commentary, the 
Tribh&shyaratna: Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D. Wurtney, Prof. 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £1 5s. 


Williams.—A Dictionary, Enetish anp Sanscrit. By Monier 
Wittrams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 3s. 


Williams.—A Sawnsxerr-Enexrish Dicrionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monier 
Wi.tiams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth. £4 14s. 6d. 


Williams.—A Practica Grammar or tHe Sansxeit Lanevaes, ar- 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Monier Wituiams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 


Williams.—A Syxrasic Dictionary or THE Curnesz Lanevaas, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By 8S. Wetzs 
Wits. 4to. cloth, pp. lxxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £65 5s. 


Williams.—Firsr Lessons in tHe Maort Lanevace. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Wiiiiams, B.A. Feap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 5s. 
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“Wilson.— Works of the late Horace Harman Wusoy, M.A., F.R.S., 


Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof. of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


Vols I. and If. Essays anp Lectores chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wiuson, M.A., F.R.S., ete. Collected and edited by Dr. 
REInHOLD Rost, 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21s. 

Vols. ITI, IV. and V. Essays ANALYTICAL, CRITICAL, AND PHILOLoGicAL, ON 
Sunyecrs CONNECTED WiTtH SanskKzIT LiteRatTuRE. Collected and Edited by 

s Dr. Reinnoup Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36s. 

Vols. VI., VIL, VIII, IX. and X. Visunu PurdnA, a System or Hinpu My- 
THOLOGY AND TRADITION. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late H. H. Wixson, 
Edited by Firzepwarp Haut, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. 8vo., 
pp. cxl. and 200; 344; 344; 346, cloth. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. X., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. Cloth. 12s. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Szexecr Speciwens or THE THEATRE OF THE HinpDvs. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman WIzs0n, M.A., 
F.R.S. 8rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. lxi. and 384 ; and iv. and°418, cl. 21s. 


Wilson.—Setecr Specimens oF THE THEATRE OF THE Higpus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Hornaczk Hayman Wisgon, 
M.A.,F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 2ls. 

CONTENTS, 


Vol. I.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit—The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart—Vikram aand Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph—Uttara Rdma Charitra, or continuation of the History of 


Réma. 

Vol. II.—Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit—Malati and Madhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage—Mudr& Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister—Ratnévalf, or the 
Necklace—Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson—Tue Present State oF THE CULTIVATION oF ORIENTAL 

LiteraTuRE. <A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Roya) Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wixtson. 8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. 6d. 


Wilson.—A Dicrionany in Sansxrnir anp Eneatise. Translated, 
amended, and enlarged fram an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. H. Wizson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Khettramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gyanendrachandra Rayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 


Wise.—Commentary oN THE Hinpu System or Mepicine. By T. A. 
Wisz, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s, 6d.° 


Wise.—Review or tar History or Mepicinr. By Tuomas A. 


Wisz, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xeviii. and 397; Vol. II., 
pp. 574. 10s. 


Withers—Tue Enerse Lanevacre Srertep as Pronouncep, with 


enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters. With Specimen. By Groner Wiruers, 
Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 84. 1s. 


Wordsworth, -Txe Cuuncu or Turner, and the Historical Analogies 
of Buddhism. d Christianity. A Lecture delivered at Bombay by W. Worps- 
worth, B.A., Principal of Elphinstone College. 1877. 8vo. pp.51. 2s. 6d. 


Wright.—Fropat Manvats or Enetish History. A Series of 

Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
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